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CHAPTER  L 

HISTORICAL  QEOGBAFHT  OF  THS  HOLY  LAND. 

SECTION  L 

VAMXBt  BOUNDASntSy  AND  DXYISIONS  OF  THB  HOLT  LAKD. 

I.  This  country  has  in  different  v^es  been  called  by  various 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants,  or  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus,  in  Ruth  i.  1. 
and  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land:  and  hence,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word  Fi),  which  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered earth,  is  by  the  context  in  many  places  determined  to  mean 
the  promised  land  of  Israel ;  as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  TTiey  be  come  to  search 
out  all  THE  COUNTRY  (Sept  rijv  yfjv) ;  Matt  v.  5.  The  meek  shall  in- 
herit the  EARTH  (y^Vy  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great 
famine  is  said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  (hrl  iraaav 
rifv  TJjv).  In  like  manner,  oueovfiJvtf,  which  primarily  means  the 
inhabited  world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection  of  the 

'  As  this  portion  of  the  present  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  only  an  ouditu  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  sjstem  of  Biblical  (Geography;  the  reader 
will  find,  in  the  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  this  Tolnme, 
a  concise  notice  of  the  principal  countries  and  places,  both  in  and  ont  of  Palestine,  which, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
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discourse  restrained  to  a  partictdar  country,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  (Sept); 
and  to  the  land  of  Judasa,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1.,  xxi.  26. ;  Acts  xi.  28.,  and 
James  v.  17.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites, 
and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Cakaait,  from  Canaan,  tiid  youngest  son  of  Ham, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the  collusion  of  Babel, 
and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  children,  each  of  whom  be- 
came the  head  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  distinct 
nation.  (Gen.  x.  15^^19.)  It  continued  to  bear  diis  name  until  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  it  (Lev.  xxv.  38.;  PsaL  cr.  11.)  But,  in 
strictness,  only  the  countries  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  were  thus 
called ;  those  on  the  eas^  being  denominated  Gilead.  (Num.  xxxiii.  51., 
xxxiv.  2.,  XXXV.  10. ;  Josh.  xxii.  9 — 11.  13.  15.  32.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Isbael,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob, 
who  is  also  called  Israel,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name 
is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt  iL  20,  21.);  and  in  its 
larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground  on  each 
side  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Within  this  extent  lay  all  the  provinces  or  countries 
visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all 
the  places  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  four  Go^els. 

3.  The  Land  of  Jehoyau,  or,  the  Loed's  Land  (Hos.  ix.  3.); 

that  is,  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware to  Abrahaniy  to  Isaac, 

and  to  Jacoby  to  give  them  (Deut  xxx.  20.) ;  and  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descendants,  still  reserving  the 
ownership  of  it  unto  himself.  (See  Lev-  xxv.  23.)'  With  reference 
to  this  circiunstance,  we  meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of 
God,  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  But,  of  all  the  names 
given  to  this  country,  the  most  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian 
Believer  is  that  of  Immanuel's  Land.    (Isa.  viii.  8.) 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  tlie  promise  made  by 
Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  possess  it  (Gen.  xii.  7. 
and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  termed  Hebrews,  tliis  region  was  thence 
called  the  Land  of  tlie  Hebrews.^  (Gen.  xl.  15.)  And  the  same  appel- 
lation may  still  be  given  to  it;  because  the  people  of  Israel,  though  at 
present  exiled  from  it,  have  the  promise  of  returning  thither  again, 
and  of  resuming  possession  of  it  when  they  shall  be  wholly  converted 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Deut  xxx*  3 — 5. ;  Isa.  "si.  1 1 — 13. ;  and 
especially  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.) 

5.  The  Holt  Land  ;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  conferred  on 
it  by  all  ChristianB,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  presence,  ac- 
tions, miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  J  esus  Christ, 
and  also  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets, 

'  Dr.  Pocock,  on  Hofl.  ix.  3. 

'  This  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  reeogmsed  br  Fansanias  (lib.  ti.  c.  24. 
in  fine).  By  heathen  writers  the  Holy  Land  is  yarionsly  termeo,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia;  but  as  these  appellations  are  not  applied  aeneraify  in  the  Scriptures  to  that 
conntry,  any  further  notice  of  them  is  designedly  omittecL 
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and  apoetles.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  bj  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  until  after  the  Babjlonbh  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country,  (ii.  12.)  After 
this  period  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common  appellation :  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  (zii.  3.\  and  also  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.)  The  whole  world  was  divided  by 
the  ancient  Jews  into  two  general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the 
land  out  of  Israel,  that  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of 
the  world,  or  the  GentUes :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  in  Matt  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  its 
inhabitants  (Judaea  excepted^,  was  accounted  as  profietne,  polluted,  and 
unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.,  In.  1.,  with  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  z.  14.); 
but  though  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  kofy,  as  being  the 
))Iace  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy  nation 
or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  6.;  Deut.  viL  6.,  xiv.  2.,  xxvi.  19.,  xxxiii.  3. ; 
2  Chron.  vL  41.;  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.,  1. 5.  7.,  and  Ixxix.  2. ;  yet  the  Jews 
imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  witli  more  than  ordinary  sanctity, 
according  to  their  respective  situations.  Thus  the  parts  situated  be- 
yond Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side : 
walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other 
places,  because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 
were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of  the 
land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  degree  of  sanctity, 
that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  heathen  country  they  stopped 
at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  the 
sacred  inheritance  should  be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  they  suffer 
^even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  ihem  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile 
neighbours,  lest  they  should  bring  any  of*  the  mould  with  them,  and 
thus  defile  their  pure  land.  To  wis  notion  our  Lord  unquestionably 
alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  (Matt  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any  house  or  city  that 
would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ;  therebv  intimating  to  them, 
that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  Gospel  they  were  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens 
and  idolaters.^ 

6.  The  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at  first  com-> 
prised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  though  ^e  whole  land  of  Israel  appears  .to  have  been  occa- 
sionally thus  called  in  subsequent  times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all 
the  others  in  dignity.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 

*  Lighdbot,  Hor.  fieb.  in  Matt  z«  14.;  Bdand,  AnttqnitateB  Hebraica,  pp.  1.  17. 
Beaosobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal  TVacts,  yoL  iiL  p.  141.)  This  distinction  of  holy  and  nnholjr  places  and  persons  throws 
considerable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  SS.  where  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  falling  of  the  Gen- 
'  tiles  and  the  rejectioa  of  the  Jews,  says,  that  Gk>d  hath  chosen  base  lhing»  of  the  world,  and 
Ihingg  thai  are  detpued,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  to  bring  to 
aouf^AlCGr.  to  aboUtk)  tkinge  that  are;  in  other  words,  to  become  God*s church  and  people, 
and  so  to  canse  the  Jewish  church  and  economy  to  cease.    See  Whitby  in  loo. 
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of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  JucUea ;  which  last  name 
the  whole  country  retained  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land  appears 
to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  14.),  is  derived 
from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  having 
expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  where  they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name 
to  the  whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small  part 
of  it  Herodotus^  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Syria  to 
Esypt  by  the  name  of  Palestine ;  and  Philo,  in  his  book  concerning 
Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites 
was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Palestine.  The  same  region  is  also  called 
the  Syrian  Palestine  {Syria  Pakestind)  by  Tacitus'  and  other  ancient 
geographers.' 

II.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the  centre  of 
the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
some  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the 
south),  and  about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards 
the  north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in 
length,  and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen,  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or  contracts. 

By  die  Abrahamic  covenant,  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.,  the  original 
grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites  was  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  The  Boundaries  of  it  are  thus 
accurately  described  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the 
Israelites  entered  into  it :  '^  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaany 
(this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inlieritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan,  with  the  coasts  thereof y)  your  SOUTH  QtJABTEB  shall  be  from 
the  loilderness  ofZin,  along  by  the  coast  ofEdom^  or  Idumsea.  This  was 
its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next  traced :  *^  And 
your  south  border  shaU  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the  Salt  Sea  eastward  ;" 
or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description  afterwards  (xv.  2 — 4.),  '^  the 
south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  began  from  tlie  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea 
that  looketh  southward ;^^  or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Salt  Sea,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  **  From  thence,  your 
border  shall  turn  southwards  to  the  ascent  ofAkrabbim^  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Accaba,  (signifying  **  ascent "  in  Arabic,)  which  run  towards 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  passing 
(we  may  presume)  through  the  sea-ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26.), 
though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place.  **  Thence  it  shall  pass  on 
to  [the  wilderness  of]  Ztn,"  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including 
that  whole  mountainous  region  within  the  boundary ;  '^  and  the  going 
forth  thereof  shall  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards;  and  it  shall  go  on 

>  H»t.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  89.  *  Anna!,  lib.  ii.  c.  42. 

'  Aiber,  Hermenentica  Vet  Tvst  torn.  i.  p.  do. 
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to  Hazar  Addar^,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon,^  '^  And  the  border 
ahail  fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  angle,  "  from  Azmon/'  or  turn 
westwards  *'  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  now  called  the  Wady 
£1- Arisch ;  ^*  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  that  is,  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  into  which  it  runs  in  Arabia.^ 

^^  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great  Sea 
for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border,^  The  Great  Sea  is  the 
Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  NORTH  BORDER :  from  the  Great  Sea  you 
shall  point  out  Hor  ha-hor  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  rendered  in  our 
English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the  southern  border,  but) 
*^ihe  mountain  of  the  mountain"^  or  ^*  the  double  mountain^  or  Mount 
liebanon,  which  formed  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it 
from  Syria ;  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

**  From  Hor  ha^hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance  of 
Hamathy^  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered  land, 
describes,  ^^  All  Lebanon^  towards  the  sun  rising^  from  (the  valley  of) 
Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Herman,  unto  the  entrance  ofHamath^'*  (Josh. 
xiiL  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that  Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all 
Lebanon,  including  Mount  Hermon,  as  judiciouslv  remarked  by 
Wells*,  who  observes,  that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges, 
the  northern  or  the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus ;  the  natives  at 
present  call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and  Ptolemy  called  it 
Antilibanus. — '*  From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedad,  and  from  thence 
to  Zipkron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar  Enan^^  (near 
Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviiL  1.)     This  shall  be  your  north  border. 

^'  And^fe  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar  Enan  to 
Shephan,  and  the  cBast  shall  go  down  to  Riblah  on  the  east  side  of  Ain 
('*liie  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river  Jordan),  and  the  border  shall 
descend  and  shall  reach  unto  the  [east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth. 
And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  Salt  SeaJ*  There  it  met  the  southern  border, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  lake. 

^^  This  shall  be  your  land,  with  the  coasts  thereof  round  about"  in 
circuit* 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  described  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this  region,  however,  the  Israelites 
were   not  put  into  immediate  possession.     In  his  first  expedition 

1  Joflhoa  (xY.  8.)  interposes  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Earkaa,  before  and 
after  Addar,  or  Hazar  Addar,  which  are  not  noticed  by  Moses. 

'  This  termination  of  the  soathem  border  westwards,  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Hcrodotns  and  Plinj:  the  fonner  represents  Hoant  Casius  lying  between  Pcla- 
siom  and  the  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  8yria,  (iii.  5.) 
the  latter  reckoned  the  Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  the  boandary.    (Nat.  Hist.  v.  18.) 

'  The  Septnagint  Version  has  judicioosly  rendered  it»  r^  t'b  8pos  rh  Spot;  "  the  moun* 
tain  beside  the  moantain.** 

*  Sacred  Geography,  roL  ii  p.  271. 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—416. 
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Joshua  subdued  all  the  Bouthem  department  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  in  his  second  the  northern^  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh, 
xi.  18.) :  what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 14. ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was  realised  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all 
the  kingdomi  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  the  border  of  Egypt: — for  fie  had  dominion  ocer  all  the  region  on 
this  side  the  river  (Euphrates),  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsacus  situated 
thereon)  even  to  Azzah  (or  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  ^^  unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  "and  the  Great  Sea,"  westward 
(Josh.  XY.  47.),  even  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river  (Euphrates). 
1  Kings  iv.  21.  24.^ 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  alVvays  retain  possession  of  this  tract,  as 
ifl  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  34  and 
36  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ; 
on  the  east  by  Arabia;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine',)  and  oy  the  desert  of  Sin,  or  Beersheba,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Amon ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  chain  of  mountains  termed  Lebanon,  near  which  stood  the  city 
of  Dan :  hence  in  the  Sacred  Writings  we  frequently  meet  witli  the 
expression,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  order  to  denote  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  of  Israel.' 

IIL  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conquest  by  the  Is- 
raelites, was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  who  divided  the  country  among 
his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom  was  the  head  of  %  numerous  clan  or 
tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.)  Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  cen- 
turies, and  founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days 
of  Abraham,  this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations :  the  Kenites, 
the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Bephaims,  Amorites,  Canaanites, 
GirgasKites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 21.)  These  latter  in 
the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1. ;  Josh.  iii. 
10.,  xxiv.  11.);  the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Bephaims. 
These  seven  nations  were  thus  distributed :  — 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the 
Amorites,  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of  Judasa,  southward ; 

>  Dr.  Hal68*s  Analysis  of  Chronologj,  toI.  i.  pp.  416,  417. 

'  It  is  a  point  much  in  dispute  among  writers  on  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  whether 
the  "  river  of  Egypt'*  means  the  Nile,  or  the  Sichor  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiiL  3.  and  Jer.  ii. 
18.  Dr.  Hales,  howeyer,  has  shown  at  length  that  the  Nile  is  the  river  intended;  and 
npon  his  anthority  we  have  considered  **  the  river  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same 
river.     See  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  i.  pp.  413,  414. 

'  For  a  fnQ  Investigation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see  Michaelis's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Motes,  vol  i.  pp.  55 — 97. 
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the  Qxnaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland  In/  the  sea,  westward^  and  by  the 
coast  of  Jordan  eastward ;  and  the  Girgashites^  or  Gergesenee^  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hivites  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  under  Hennon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  north- 
ward. (Compare  Numb.  xiiL  99. ;  Josh.  xi.  3. ;  Judges  iiL  3. ;  and 
Matt  viil  23.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became  the  most 
powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  the  river  Jordan 
over  the  Kadmonites ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16.,  Josh.  xxiv.  15.,  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  exterminate.  Witlnn  the  period  of  seven  years  Mo8^s 
conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the  east,  and  Joshua  thirty- 
one  smaller  kingdoms,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  gave  their  land 
to  the  Israelites ;  though  it  appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants 
were  permitted  by  Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors 
wliether  they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  their  faUiers  by  the  hand  of  Moses :  and  the  nations 
thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the  Israelites  with 
great  severity.  (Numb.  xxL  21 — 35.,  xxxii.  and  xxxiv. ;  Deut.  ii. 
J26 — 37.,  iiL  1 — 20.;  JosL  vi.  21.;  Judges  L4.)  Nor  were  they 
finally  subdued  until  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced 
•them  to  the  condition  of  slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them 
in  the  most  servile  parts  of  his  work,  in  building  his  temple,  palace, 
^&c.  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.;  1  Chron.xL  4 — 8.;  iKingsix.  21.;  2Chron.  ii. 
17,  18.,  and  viii.  7, 8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either  settled  in 
the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its  immediate  environs, 
with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain  many  severe  conflicts :  they 
were  six  in  number. 

1.  The  Philistines  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  second 
«on  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the  north-eastern  part 
jof  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  airmail  strip  of  territory  along  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who 
had  before  possessed  it.  (Deut.  ii.  23. ;  Amos  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4.) 
The  district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from  the  chief  towns, 
Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  They  were  the  most 
fonnidable  enemies,  perhaps,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  en- 
counter:  and  of  the  inveteracy  of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Though  they  were 
eubdued  by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that  from  them 
the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Palestine,  which  appella- 
tion it  retains  to  this  day.  The  country  was  finally  subdued  about 
Jthe  year  of  the  world  3841  (b.C.  149.)  by  the  illustrious  general, 
Judas  Maccabeus;  and  about  sixty-five  years  afterwards  Jannsus 
burnt  their  city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of  the  Philis- 
tines with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)    In  the  Scriptures  two 
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different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territorj  of  the  Midianites :  the 
one  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Jethro  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  was  a  prince  or  priest.  These  western  or 
southern  Midianites  were  also  called  Cushites^  because  they  occupied 
the  country  that  originaUy  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among 
the  eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  (Gkn.  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.;  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.)  These  northern 
Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied  with  the  Moabites ;  and 
their  women  were  particularly  instrumental  in  seducing  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  and  omer  crimes;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by 
Jehoyah  with  the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Numb.  xxii. 
4 — 7.  XXV.  xxxL ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) ;  although  tiey  afterwards  recovered 
so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Israelites  their 
tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed  them.  From  this 
bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
and  almost  annihilated  the  Midianites,  whose  surviving  remnants  are 
supposed  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 
3,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants  of 
the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  TGen.  xix.  30 —  38.)  The  Moabites 
dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  m  a  tract  whence  they  had  expelled 
the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.  The  Ammonites  had  their 
residence  north-east  of  the  Moabites,  which  territory  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Zamzummim,  another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country 
occupied  by  these  two  tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile ; 
they  were  violently  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different 
times  terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  On  the 
division  of  llie  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and 
after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under  succeeding  kings 
of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  cfj^tised  them,  and  imposed  heavy 
tributes  upon  them),  they  are  supposed  to  have  effected  their  com- 
plete liberation  during  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek,  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south  coast  westward  of 
Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and  doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii. 
8 — 16.,  Deut.  XXV.  17 — 19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and 
finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom :  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Judaea  and  the  R^ 
Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Horites,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  finally  blended  with  their  conquerors.  It  was  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  including  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dedan,  Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  bv  dukes  or 
princes,  and  afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  In- 
veterate foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary,  in  com- 
pletioil  01  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule  Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii. 
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29.)  The  Edomites  bore  their  subjection  with  great  impatience; 
ancC  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign^  Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had 
been  carried  into  Egypt  during  his  childhood^  returned  into  his, 
own  country,  where  he  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king. 
(1  Kings  X).  21,  22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Edom ;  for  that  part  which  lay  directly  to  the 
south  of  JudsEA  continued  subject  to  die  kings  of  Judah  until  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  rebelled.  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfited  by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who 
slew  one  thousand  men,  and  cast  ten  ^ousand  more  from  a  precipice. 
But  their  conquests  were  not  permanent.  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him 
to  raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14.,  xxxv. 
3 — 5,;  Obad.  10 — 16.;  Psal.  cxxxvL  7.;  Lam.  iv.  21.):  but  their 
cruelty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  ail  the  states  around 
Judaea,  and  particularly  the  territory  of  the  Edomites.  During  the 
exile  of  the  Jews  the  Edomites  appear  to  have  pressed  forward  into 
the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  they  took  possession  as  far  as 
Hebron ;  where  they  were  subsequenlJy  attacked  and  subdued  by 
the  Maccabees,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Jews.' 

IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua 
DiviDEB  IT  INTO  TWELVE  PABT8,  which  the  twclvc  tribcs  drcw  by 
lot  according  to  their  families :  so  that  in  this  division  every  tribe 
and  every  family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  themselves,  distinct 
from  all  the  other  tribes.  Thus  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  which  all  the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  of 
the  same  tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch:  and  the 
several  families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  in  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the 
tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one  and  the 
same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same  hundred ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood  were  relations  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  same  iamilies.  Nor  was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one 
tribe  should  become  the  property  of  any  person  belon^ng  to  another 
tnbe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance,  not 
only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families  and  the 
fiunilies  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided  that  every  man's 
possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release  of  all 
debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2. 12,),  that  the 
Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away  from  so  great  a  number  of 
free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the  public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It 
was  moreover  provided,  by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth 

>  See  an  interestiiig  and  accnratelj  compiled  history  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Biblical 
Bepoeitory,  vol  iii  pp.  250^266.  (Andover,  Massachusetts,  1833);  in  Dr.  Bobinson's 
Biblical  Bcsearches,  yoL  ii.  pp.  557 — 568. ;  and  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  723 — 740. 
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year^  that  then  all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every 
family^  being  discharged  from  all  incumbrances^  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.) 
Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  yeary  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  therecf:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  possession^  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family.  It  is  further  enacted.  And  the  land  shall 
not  be  sold  for  ever;  (or,  as  in  the  margin,  be  quite  cut  off,  or  alienated 
from  the  family;)  for  the  land  is  mine,  for  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me* 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be  kept 
in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which  they  origin- 
ally belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua;  so  that  how 
often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been  sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee 
to  another,  or  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  had  passed,  yet  in 
fifty  years  every  estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who 
were  originally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  design  of 
this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the  land  among  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll :  it  made  provision  for 
settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and  orave  militia  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  which,  if  their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used, 
would  be  a  sufficient  defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their 
less  powerful  neighbours  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  or  religion ; 
but,  considering,  moreover,  the  natural  security  of  tiieir  country, 
into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made  but  through  very  difiScuIt 
passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  more 
powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babylon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  uirther  observable,  as  it 
provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons,  or  persons 
in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  person  in  any  of  the 
tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  had  such  estates  and 
possessions,  or  were  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  procure  them, 
that  could  give  any  hopes  of  success  in  oppressing  their  brethren 
and  fellow-subjects.  They  had  no  riches  to  bribe  mdigent  persons 
to  assist  them;  nor  could  there,  at  any  time,  be  any  considerable 
number  of  indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no 
power  to  force  their  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many  free- 
holders in  each  tribe  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should  succeed,  if  any  person  should 
have  been  found  so  weak  as  to  attempt  them.  Besides,  this  equal 
and  moderate  provision  for  every  person  wisely  cut  off  the  means  of 
luxury,  with  the  temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  neces- 
sarily induced  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 
state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  esteem  and  value, 
them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.^ 

*  I^owman  on  the  Civil  GroyernmcDt  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  46—49. 
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In  this  diyision  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions  the  posterity  of 
£phraim  and  Manasseh  (the  tiro  sons  of  Josef^)  had  their  portions, 
as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob  having  adopted  theuL 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of 
Ephraim,  and  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  somtkem  parts 
to  those  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon;  and  the  Country 
beyond  Jordan  (which  was  first  conquered  hy  the  Israelites,  before 
the  8ubju«ition  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan)  was  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  .Grad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (whidi  farmed  in  effect  a  thirteenth  tribe),  pos- 
sessed no  lands.  By  divine  command  there  were  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  who  were  i^ppointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  without  any- 
secular  incumbrance,  the  tenths  and  firsl^-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their 
brethren.  Forty-eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence, 
thence  called  Levitical  cities :  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surrounding  them. 
Of  these  cities  the  Kohatfaites  received  twenty-three,  the  GenSionites 
thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve;  and  six  of  liiem,  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan  S  were  appointed  to  be  Cities  of  Refuge,  whither 
the  inadvertent  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his 
pursuers,  and  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge^  until 
cleared  by  a  legal  process..  (Numb.  zzzv.  6 — 15. ;  Deut.  zix.  4— 
10. ;  Jotih.  XX.  7,  8.)*  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
comman<?ed  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man-dayer  might  fiee  thither 
without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedition;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an  inscription  set  up  at  every 
cross  road  — '^  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii.  4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist 
is  described  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  toildemess,  Prepare  ye  the 
VA^  of  the  Lord,  make  his  path  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  fore- 
runner, and  in  that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men 
fleeing  to  him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtainiB^  the  salvation  of  God.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the  soudiem 
tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benjamin,  and  only  one 
to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
Judah,  and  to  have  remained  under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe. 
This  was  wisely  and  providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils 
of  schism  between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For  by  this 
arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  nudntain  the  national  worship  in 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostasy  of  the  other  tribes.  Otherwise  the 

'  The  cities  of  refiige  on  the  eatterm  side  of  Jordan  were  Beser,  in  the  tribe  of  Beuben ; 
Bamoth  Gilead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the 
weHem  side  of  Jordan  were  Hebron,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  Shechem,  in  that  of  Ephraim; 
and  Kadish-Napbtali,  m  that  of  Naphtali. 

'  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  bad  similar  places  of  xefa|;e  (either  a  house  or  a 
town),  which  afibrded  a  safe  asjlnm  to  a  man-slayer,  who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of 
blood.    Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians,  pp.  158,  159.  416. 

'  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  il  eh  5. 
p.  295.    Edinb.  1808. 
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kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  experienced  a  scarcity  of  priests,  or 
have  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chit>n.  xL  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked 
policy  of  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  offi- 
ciate in  llieir  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Moses  to  the 
tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut. 
iii.  12 — 17. ;  Josh.  xiL  1 — 6.,  xiii.),  the  tribe  of  Beuben  obtained  the 
southern  pcut,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the 
river  Amon ;  on  the  north,  by  another  small  riv^r ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Jordan. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Bethabara,  Beih-peor,  Bezer, 
Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian.  The 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river  Jordan  on  the 
west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  by 
the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the  tribe  of  Beuben  on  the  south. 
Its  chief  cities  were  Beth-aram  (afterwurds  called  Julias),  Debir, 
Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh,  Penuel,  Babbah,  or  Babboth  (afterwards 
called  Philadelphia),  Succoth,  and  Tishbeh.  The  region  allotted  to 
the  HALF  TBIBE  OF  Manasseh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gbid ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  and 
the  sea  of  Galilee),  ana  the  course  of  the  river  Jordan  firom  its  source 
towards  that  sea,  on  the  west ;  by  Mount  Lebanon,  or  more  properly 
Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gilead 
on  the  east.  Its  principal  cities  were  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  Auran, 
Beeshterah,  Bethsaida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead. 
This  tribe  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took 
threescore  cities,  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which  he 
called  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  Dwellings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  iL  23.; 
Numb.  xxxiL  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Dead  Sea;  on  the  west,  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  both  of 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  and  the  Desert  of  Paran  or  Zin.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  its  in- 
habitants were  the  most  valiant ;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe, 
firom  which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  m  this  tribe  were 
AduUam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir,  or  Kiriath-sepher, 
Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriath-arba,  or  Hebron,  Libnah,  Makkedah, 
Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was  within 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out  of  the  portion 
at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  tribes  are 
not  precisely  ascertiuned ;  though  they  are  placed  by  geographers  to 
the  north  and  south-west  of  the  canton  of  Judah,  and  consequently 
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bordered  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Leaham,  Eltekeh,  Eahtaol,  Gath-rimmon^ 
Gibbedion,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  Timnath,  and  Zorah.  The 
chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  Ain^  Beersheba,  Hormah^  and 
Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  laj  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the  north,  to 
Judidi  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which  last  parted  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain  many  cities  and  towns, 
but  this  defect  was  abundantly  supplied  by  its  possessing  the  most 
considerable,  and  the  metropolis  of  all,  —  ihe  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
other  places  of  note  in  thus  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah, 
Gibeon,  Gilgal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephbaim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision. The  chief  places  in  Ephraim  were  Bethoron  the  Nether 
and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Michmash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Schechem, 
Shiloh,  and  Timnath-oerah,  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara,  Beuishan 
(afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor,  Enon,  Gath-rimmon, 
Megiddo,  Salem,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachab,  which  was  bordered 
by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its  northern  boundary  was 
Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of  Issachar  were  Aphek,  Bedishe- 
mesh,  Dothan,  Elishon,  Jezreel,  Naim  or  Nun,  Bamoth,  and  Shunem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of  Zsbulun. 
Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or  Chinnereib,  Grath- 
hepher,  Jokneam,  Bemmon-Methoar,  and  Shimroncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the  north  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun:  consequently  it  was 
a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said  (Judg.  v.  17.)  tlutt  Asher  con-' 
tinued  on  tite  sea-shore^  and  abode  in  his  creeks.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  Mount  Libanus  or  Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Behob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it,  which  was 
to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and  included  the  cele- 
brated cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  JNaphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay  between  Mount 
Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Ciimereth  (or  Gennesareth)  to 
the  south,  and  beween  Asher  to  the  west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the 
east.  Its  chief  places  were  Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Hamoth-dor, 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

y.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solomon, 
who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from  his  father 
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David^  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts^  each  under  a  peculiar  officer. 
These  districts,  together  with  the  names  of  their  respective  presidents, 
are  eaamerated  in  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19.  From  the  produce  of  these 
distribts  ereery  one  of  these  officers  was  to  empply  the  king  with  pro- 
visions-for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 
the  rear.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  yVoin  the  rwer  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines^  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt:  they  brought  pre^ 
sents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.) 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  aa  the  pro- 
vinces from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  ihe  Philistines,  even  to 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  Euphrates  was  die  eastern  boundary  of 
his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  westward,  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  and  Effypt  was  on  the  south.  Solomon  therefore  had,  as  his 
tributaries,  we  kingdoms  of  Sjnna,  Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ; 
and  thus  he  appears  to  have  possessed  all  the  land  which  Ood  had 
covenanted  wiUi  Abraham  to  give  to  his  posterity. 

YI.  Under  this  division  tro  Holy  Land  continued  till  after  the 
death  of  Solomon ;  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Behoboam, 
and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam, 
called  the  Kingdoh  or  Israel.  The  two  other  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  {udah,  continuing  faithful  to  Behoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom 
OF  JuDAH.  This  kingdom  comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land,  consisting  of  the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in  tl^e  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the  other  ten  tribes;  and  its 
capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tnbe  of  Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty 
miles  ncMTtli-east  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  sub* 
version  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 

y  11.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  the  Greeks,  %pd  Bomans.  In  thb  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it 
was  divided  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judsea, 
Persoa,  and  Idumasa. 

1.  Galilee. — This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament:  its  limits  seem  to  have  varied  at 
different  times.  It  comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan;  and  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee, 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains;  and  from  its  vidnity  to  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
(Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region  was  Ccesarea  Phi- 
lippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon. 

Lmoer  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth :  according  to 
Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  cities  and  towns.  The  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bcthsaida; 
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Nazareth^  Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain^  Cassarea  af  Paleetinej  and 
PtolemaiB. 

Gralilee  was  most  honoured  by  our  Savidur's  presence.  "  Hither 
Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  here  he 
resided  until  his  baptism  by  John  (Matt  ii  22,  23.;  Liike  iL  39 — 51.; 
Matt  iiL  13.;  Luke  iii«  21.).  Hither  he  returned  after  his  baptism 
and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and,  after  his  entrance  on  his  public 
ministry,  though  he  oft«n  went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent 
were  his  Tisits  to  this  country,  that  he  was  called  a  Gralilean.  (Matt 
xxvi.  69.)  The  population  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord 
had  many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and,  being  out  of  the  power 
of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  it  as  his  abode. 
To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  to  come  and  con- 
verse with  him  aft^r  his  resurrection  (Matt  xxviii.  7. 16.):  and  of  this 
country  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  mis  apostles  were  natives,  whence 
they  are  all  styled  by  the  angels  men  of  Galilee.^  *  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Gbdileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of  the 
Syriac,  ccmipoiinding  and  using  V  (ain)  for  K  (aleph),  3  {eaph)  for 
3  (beth)y  T\  {tan)  for  *i  (dahth) ;  and  also  frequently  changea  the 
gutturals.'  This  probably  proceeded  from  their  great  cotnmunication 
and  intermixture  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  this  corrupt 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples. 
(Mark  xiv.  70.)  The  Gralileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions  ready  to 
disturb  the  Roman  authority.  They  were  particularly  forward  in  an 
insurrection  against  Pilate  himself,  who  proceeded  to  a  summary 
mode  of  punishment,  causing  a  party  of  them  to  be  treacherously 
slain,  during  one  of  the  great  festivals,  when  they  came  to  sacrifice  at 
Jerusalem.*  This  character  of  the  Gralileans  explains  the  expression 
in  St  Luke's  Gospel  (xiii.  I.)  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices;  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt' question,  when  he  heard  of 
Oalitee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Oalileanf  (Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our 
Bedeemer  was  accused  before  him  of  seditious  practices,  and  of  ex- 
citing the  people  to  revolt;  when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  ob- 
servation, and  enquired  if  he  were  a  Galilean ;  having  been  prejudiced 
against  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  frequent  commotions,  t 

and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any  diarge  which  •    ^ 

might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  obnoxious  community.^ 

>  WeU8*8  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testameni,  vol.  iL  p.  187. 

*  Dr.  Ln^tfo^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  abore  remark,  has  giTen  sereral  in- 
fltaaoes  in  Hebrew  and  Engliih^  which  are  inffidendj  amnilng.  One  of  these  is  as  follows: 
A  eertain  woman  intended  to  saj  before  the  judge,  Sfjf  Lord^  I  had  a  pieiur^t  which  Ihejf 
tkiU;  emd  ii  wot  ao  gnat,  that  if  you  had  been  plaeed  m  it,  your  feci  vxnud  not  have  touched 

the  gromd.    Bat  she  so  spoiled  tiie  business  with  her  pronnnciation,  that,  as  the  glosser  ^ 

interprets  it,  her  words  had  this  moaei^Sir,  sUtoe^  I  had  a  beam,  and  tikty  ettie  thee  away;  ] 

amd  it  woe  so  yreai,  that  if  they  had  hwng  dice  on  it,  thy  feet  would  not  have  touched  Uic 
yround,  Lightfoot^s  Chorographicai  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  Ixxxvii.  (Work^ 
▼oL  iL  p.  79.)  See  additional  examples  in  Buxtorrs  Lexicon  Chaldoicnm,  Talmudicum 
et  Babbinicom,  p.  434. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xviii  c  8.  §  2.  and  Mr.  Whiston's  note  there.  In  another 
place  (book  xviL  c.  10.  §  2.),  after  describing  a  popular  tumult,  he  says,  A  yreat  number 
af  theee  were  Gaulbans  and  Idunueans. 

*  Qilljr's  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated,  p.  328. 
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Galilee  of  the  Nations ^  or  of  the  Gentiles ,  mentioned  in  Isa.  ix.  1. 
and  Matt  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed  to  be  Upper 
Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  because 
the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.,  were  to  be  found  among  its 
inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with  better  reason,  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  Galilee  is  intended^  and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent 
to  idolatrous  nations.' 

2.  Samabia« — The  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  thus  denominated, 
derives  its  name  from  the  dty  of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract  of 
country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  within  Jordan.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  and  during  the  captivity  it  had  been  settled  by  foreign 
colonists,  sent  out  from  Assyria.  It  lay  exactly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween Judsea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 

Xersons  who  were  desirotis  of  going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to 
erusalem  to  pass  through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains 
the  remark  oi  St.  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  connrmed  by 
Josephus.*  The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria,  Sichem  or  Schechem,  and  Antipatris. 

3.  JuDJBA.  —  Of  the  various  districts  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  Judasa  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  comprised  the  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  and  to  part  of  me  tribe  of  Dan ;  being  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jebusalem  ; 
and  of  the  other  towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region, 
the  most  remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa^ 
Lydda,  and  Rama. 

4.  The  district  of  Peb^ea  comprised  the  six  cantons  of  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Itursea,  Gtkulonitis,  Batansea,  and  Perssa,  strictly  so 
called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added  Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  being 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  within  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  although  it  was 
never  subdued  by  them.    This  canton  or  territory  had  formerly  been 

fovemed  as  a  kingdom  (ffaaiKsia)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of 
^tolemy  and  grandson  of  Mennseus ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  about 
B.  G.  34,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  who  took  possession  of 
a  portion  of  his  province.  After  her  death  it  fell  to  Augustus,  who 
hired  it  out  to  one  Zenodorus ;  but,  as  he  suffered  the  country  to  be 
infested  with  robbers,  the  province  was  taken  from  him  about  B.  c. 
22,  and  given  to  Herod,  misnamed  the  great,  on  whose  death  part  of 
the  territory  was  given  to  Philip.  But  the  greater  part,  with  the 
city  Abila,  seems  then,  or  afterwards,  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
another  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former,  with 

*  Eainoel  in  loc    BobinBon's  Greek  and  Engliah  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  Tooe 
TaXiXaia, 

*  Antiq.  book  xx.  a  5.  §  1.    De  BelL  Jnd.  book  ii.  c.  12.  §  S. 
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the  title  of  Tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  The  emperor  Claudius  after- 
wards made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrippa^  or  at  least 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.* 

(2.)  Tbachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Batanaea  on  the  west,  Itursea  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of 
Damascus  on  the  north.  It  abounded  with  rocks,  which  afforded 
shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers 

(3.)  IxUBiBA  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who 
settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan :  it  stood  to  the  east  of  Batanaea,  and 
to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced 
his  ministry.  (Luke  iiL  1.)  It  derived  its  iiame  from  Jetur  the  son 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zxv.  15.;  1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called 
Auranitis,  from  the  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This 
region  exhibits  vestiges  of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully 
wooded  and  picturesque.'  The  Iturseans  are  said  to  have  been  skilful 
archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gen* 
nesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaulan 
or  Golan,  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  (Josh.  xxi.  27.)  This 
canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

(5.)  Batanjsa,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately  oaks.  The  precise  limits 
of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  defined :  it  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Testament. 

(6.)  Pebjba,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itursea,  east  of  Judasa  and 
Samaria ;  and  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  two  tribes  of  Beuben 
and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was  the  strong  fortress  of  Machasrus, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fortress,  though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  death.    (Matt  xiv.  3 — 12.). 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25. ;  Mark  v.  20.  and 
viL  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it  contained,  is 
considered  by  Beland  and  other  eminent  authorities  as  part  of  the 
r^on  of  Peraea.  Concerning  its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its  ten 
cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed;  but,  according  to 
Josephus  (whose  intimate  knowledge  of  l£e  countnr  constitutes  him 
an  unexceptionable  authority),  it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Otopos,  Philadelphia,  Baphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the 
district),  Gtidara,  Hippos,  I>ios,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idum-^a,  —  Tlufl  province  was  added  by  the  Bomans,  on  their 
conquest  of  Palestine.     It  comprised  the  extreme  southern  part  of 

'  Jo0ephu8,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiv.  c  13.,  xv.  c.  4.,  xix.  c.  5.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  Bo* 
blDflon's  Lexicon,  voce  'A^iA^kij.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  toI.  v.  pp.  80,  81.  New  York,  1848. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  408,  409.  London,  1821,  4to.  Mr.  Bnrck- 
hardty  who  visited  this  region  in  the  years  1810  and  1812,  has  described  its  present  state, 
together  with  the  varions  antiquities  which  still  remain.  See  his  Travels  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51-- 119.  211—310.    London,  1822.    4to. 
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Judaea^  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.^  During  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  inhabitants^  or  not  sufficiently 
inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems  to  have  been  seized  by  the  neigli- 
bouring  Idumfeans ;  and  though  they  were  afterwards  subjugated  by 
the  powerful  arms  of  the  Maccabsean  or  Asmonsean  princes,  and 
embraced  Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had  thus 
possessed  themselves,  continved  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Idumsea 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  subsequent 
period.  Ultimately,  the  Idumaeans  became  mingled  with  the  Ishma- 
elites,  and  they  were  jointly  called  Nabathseans,  from  Nebaioth,  a 
son  of  IshmaeL' 
VIII.  Later  Divisions  op  Palestine. 

1.  Under  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria ;  and,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

(1.)  PalcBstina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Judasa  and 
Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities,  and  its  metropolis 
was  Cffisarea-Palaestina.  In  this  division  were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar 
or  Neapolis. 

(2.)  PalcBstina  Secunda  included  the  ancient  districts  of  Galilee  and 
Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its  capital ;  and  it  con- 
tained twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3^  PalcBstina  Tertia,  or  Salutarisy  comprised  the  ancient  Pera^a 
ana  Idumaea,  strictly  so  called :  its  metropolis  was  Petra,  and  it  con- 
tained eighteen  episcopal  cities.'  Most  of  these  bishoprics  were 
'destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  or  Arabs  con- 
quered Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  after  the  Latins  had  conquered 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patriarch  of  their 
own  communion  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  three  suffragan  bishops, 
whose  sees  were  at  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Lydda.  They  also  re- 
established the  ancient  capitals,  viz.  Csesarea,  with  a  sufiragan  bishop 
at  Sebaste  or  Samaria ;  Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with 
a  sufiragan  bishop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at 
Mount  Sinai;  and  for  Bostra,  the  sufiragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Sevde  or  Sidon,  and  Beyroot  or 
Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia. 

3.  At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country;  the 
Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  which  is  divided  into  the  four 
pashaliks  of  Haleb  or  Aleppo,  Tarablous,  Akka,  and  Damascus. 
Palestine  is  included  within  the  two  last  pashaliks,  and  principally  in 
that  of  Damascus. 

>  For  a  copious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  concerning 
Idunuea,  from  the  statements  of  modem  travellers,  see  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Beligion  from  Prophecy,  pp.  172 — 220. 

'  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following  works 
have  been  consulted  for  this  chapter,  viz.  Kelandi  Pakestina,  torn.  i.  pp.  1 — 204.  (Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1714);  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  it.  pp.  452—465.  476 — 486.  (Lond. 
1748);  Pritii  Introdnctio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamentt,  pp.  497—518.;  Beausobre's  and 
Ii'Enfant*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological 
Tracts,  voL  iii.  pp.  262 — 278.);  Pareau,  Antiquitos  Ilebraica  brovitcr  descripta,  pp. 
'44 — 52.;  Spanhemii  Tntroductio  ad  Gcographiam  h^acmni,  pp.  1 — 81. 

'  Kelandi  ^allC8tilu^  torn.  i.  pp.  204^214. 
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Plan  of  Jeniealem,  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.' 


SECTION  n. 

HISTORICAL  AOCOUHT  Off  THS  CITT  OT  JEBUSALBX. 

Op  the  whole  country  described  in  the  preceding  section^  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon :  after 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  until  the  subyersion  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine.* 

L  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  City^ 
(Isa.  xlviii.  2.;  Dan.  ix.  24.;  Nehem.  xi.  1.;  Matt.  iv.  5.;  Key.  xi.  2.) 
because  the  Lord  cliose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  place  his 
name  there,  his  temple  and  his  worship  (Deut.  xii.  5.,  xiy.  23.,  xyi.  2., 
xxvi.  2.^ ;  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union  in  reli^on  and  goyemment 
for  all  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the 
highest  yeneration  by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  important 

'  This  plan  is  copied  from  the  accurate  geographer,  D'Anville. 

'  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  fully  the  history  and  topography  of  Jera« 
aalem  is  referred  to  Br.  Bobinson's  **  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  i.  and  ii.,  and  to  the  cor- 
rections inserted  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  published  at  New  York  in  1843,  p.  17.  et  Mg., 
and  also  to  Mr.  Bartlctt's  **  Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
**  Jerusalem  Revisited  ;"  to  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  406  -  504.;  and  to 
the  Bev.Q.  Williams's  Holy  City,  second  cditioi,  1849,  2  vols.  6vo. 
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transactions  which  happened  there^  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  El^Kods^ 
or  £Jl  KhoudeSy  that  is,  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding  the  epithet  Al- 
Sheriff  or  The  Noble,  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was 
Salem,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  the  import  of  Jerusalem  is,  the 
vision  or  inheritance  of  peace^ ;  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that 
our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.)  It  was  also  formerlv  called  Jebus  from 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii  28.)  After  its  capture  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it  was  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebu- 
sites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of 
David;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it  his  residence 
(2  Sam.  V.  6 — 9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace  there,  together  with 
several  other  magnificent  buildings,  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled 
the  City  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  5.).*  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.) 
Jerusalem  is  termed  Ariel,  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason 
of  this  name,  and  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very 
obscure  and  doubtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the 
place,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies^;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term  one  of 
their  cities  Shirdz,  or  the  Devouring  Lion,  Being  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  tribes  of*Benjamm  and  Judah,  Jerusalem  some- 
times formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other ;  but, 
after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it  to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and 
temple,  it  was  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  common  property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it 
was,  that  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  right  of  hospitality. 
To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the 
parallel  passages.^ 

II.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain  on  the  several  hills  and  hol- 
lows of  which  the  city  stood,  was  caUed  Moriah,  or  Vision  ;  because 
it  was  high  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  ofi*,  especially  from  the 
south  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.);  but  afterwards  that  name  was  appropriated 
to  the  most  elevated  part  on  which  the  temple  was  erected,  and  where 
Jehovah  appeared  to  David.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.) 
This  rocky  limestone  mountain  is  2280  feet  in  height® ;  it  is  steep  of 
ascent  on  every  side,  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2.),  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earthquakes 
that  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Holy  Land  (Psal.  xlvi.  2, 
3.),  and  have  furnished  the  prophets  with  many  elegant  allusions. 
On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  of  Olives,  fronting  the  temple,  of 

>  This  is  a  contraction  from  MedinH-d-KAsyxs^  that  is,  the  Sacred  City,  Capt. 
Ijght*8  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  177.  Bnrckhaxdt  in  his  map  terms  Jerusalem 
Khodess, 

*  Relandi  Palsstina,  torn.  if.  p.  838.    Schulzii  Archcologia  Biblica,  p.  20. 
'  Beausobre  and  L'Enfttnt,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  roL  iii.  p.  142. 

*  Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isaiah,  yoL  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Schulsii  Archieologia  Biblica,  p.  21.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Wa'fon's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

*  Rabbi  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  239.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
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which  it  commanded  a  noble  prospect  (Matt  xxiv.  2^  3. ;  Luke  xix. 
37 — 41.),  as  it  does  to  this  day  of  the  whole  city  (which  is  not  more 
than  fdbr  hundred  yards  distant),  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  Viewed  from  this  moun- 
tain, *'  Jerusalem  is  still  a  lively  and  majestic  oWect ;  but  her  beauty 
is  external  only,  and,  like  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom,  she  is  found 
fall  of  rottenness  within."  *  The  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches  from  nortii  to 
south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  three 
mountains,  with  summits  of  unequal  altitudes ;  the  highest  of  which 
rises  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  is  the  site  of  the  spot  from 
which  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  The  olive  still  maintains 
its  place  here,  and  grows  spontaneously  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
foot  of  this  mountain,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.^  About  half  way 
up  this  mountain  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built  on  the  spot  where  we 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Jesus  Christ  sat,  when  he  beheld 
the  city  and  wept  over  its  impending  miseries,  when  he  delivered  his 
prediction  concerning  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 
44.);  and  the  army  of  Titus  encamped  upon  tiie  very  spot  where  its 
destruction  had  been  foretold.'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  this  country  has  been  subjected,  not 
only  has  tiie  Mount  of  Olives  retained  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.),  but  likewise  the  same 
beautiful  evergreen  and  perennial  foliage.*  The  panoramic  view  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  truly  magnificent^  Wnile  its  summit  com- 
mands a  view  extending  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains 
beyond  Jordan,  the  whole  city  lies  before  it  so  completely  exposed 
to  view,  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  can  walk  about  Zion,  and  go 
round  about  her ;  tell  the  towers  thereof  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks, 
(Psal.  xlviii.  12, 13.)  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains  on 
this  mountain;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  ground  always 
noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  **  This  place,**  says  he,  *'  is, 
not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony  the 
night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii., 

*  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

*  Stephen*8  bcidents  of  Travel,  p.  481. 

*  Josephas^  de  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  yi.  c.  5.  **  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceiye,*' — ^says  the  Rev. 
W.  Jowctt,  who,  in  December,  1823,  snrveyed  Jerusalem  from  this  mountain, — "observ- 
ing from  this  spot  the  various  undulations  and  elopes  of  the  g^und,  that  when  Mount 
Zion,  Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep 
valley  surrounding  the  greater  part  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  tho  people  of 
that  age  as  nearly  impregnable.  It  stands  beautiful  for  situation  I  It  is,  indeed,  builded 
as  a  city  that  is  compact  together.  (Ps.  cxxii.  3.)  The  Kings  of  the  earOi,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  would  not  have  believedf  that  the  adversary  and  the  enemy  should  have 
entered  into  the  GcUes  of  Jerusalem,  (Lam.  iv.  12.  &c.  588.)  This  wafl  said  nearly  two 
thousand  four  hundred  years  ago.  And  when,  650  years  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took 
this  devoted  dty,  he  exclaimed,  on  viewmg  the  vast  strength  of  the  place, — *  Wg  have 
certainly  had  God  for  our  assistant  in  this  war;  and  it  was  no  other  than  God  who 
ejected  the  Jews  oat  of  these  fortifications:  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men,  or  any  ma- 
chines do,  towards  overthrowing  these  towers?' "  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9. 
(Jowett's  Clmstian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  256.    London,  1825.    8vo.) 

«  Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol  ii.  pp.  435,  436. 

*  The  Rev.  G.  Williams  has  a  graphic  description  of  the  magnificent  prospect  visible 
fixm  the  Mount  of  Olires.    Holy  City,  voL  iL  pp.  438,  439. 
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John  xviiL),  both  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  it  still  retains^ 
and  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove 
of  olives  of  immense  size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature 
state.*  Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedron, 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  op  Cobruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemosh, 
and  Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.^:  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hinnom  (Josh,  xviii.  16.; 
Jer.  xix.  2),  where  the  Israelites  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to 
Moloch  (Jer.  vii  31.  and  xxxii;  35.) :  thence  made  the  emblem  of 
hell,  Gehenna,  or  Ihe  place  of  the  damned.  (Matt.  v.  22.,  xxiii.  33. ; 
Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses^  (Levit.  iv.),  lay 
Golgotha,  that  is,  tlie  place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called 
by  some  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably 
because  criminals  were  executed  there.'  This  place,  now  commonly 
termed  Calvary  (which  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  monastic  piles), 
was  probably  open  ground,  cultivated  for  gardens  (John  xix.  41.), 
at  the  time  when  He,  who  suffered  without  the  gate  (Heb.  xiii.  12.), 
there  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.  * 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  *'  the  city  of  David,"  built  on 
Mount  Zion'^f  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city;  and  the  house  of  Millo 
was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market.  ® 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355.  365,  366.  Syo.  edit  For  a  further  account  of 
Gethsemane,  see  that  article  in  the  Bibliographical,  Historical,  and  6eognq)hical  Index  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 

'  To  this  St.  Paul  delicately  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiiL  12,  13.),  where 
ho  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  suffered  without  tJie  gate ;  and  when  he  exhorts 
the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him  without  the  camp,  that  is,  out  of  Jerusalem,  this 
city  being  regarded  bj  the  Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  156.) 

'  Schulzii  ArchflBologia  Biblica,  p.  23.    Rclandi  Pahsstina,  torn.  ii.  p.  860. 

*  Jowctt's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  255.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  among  the  most  learned  modem  travellers  in  Palestine  concerning  the  probable 
site  of  Golgotha.  The  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  this  topic,  is  referred 
to  Mr.  Fuller's  learned  disquisition  **  On  the  True  Site  of  Calvary/'  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.  (London,  1853.)  Mr.  Fuller  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Golgotha  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

'  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one  part  of  Mount 
Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough;  and 
the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  **  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest 
on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  o;i  the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook  Kedron. 
Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins 
of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens, 
and  are  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  snuUl  village  of 
Siloa,  immediately  opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special 
fulfilment  of  prophecy: — Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  ploughed  as  a  Jield,  and 
Jerusedem  shall  become  heaps,  (Micah  iii.  12.)"  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  "•  Tlie  sides  of  the  Hill  of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect, 
as  they  possess  a  few  olive-trees  and  rude  gardens;  and  a  crop  of  com  was  growing 
there."    Carne's  Letters,  p.  265. 

'  Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  425 — 429.  Josephus  de  BelL  Jud. 
lib.  y.  c  4. 
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III.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
fortificationa  of  Jerusalem^  previously  to  the  time  of  the  pious  and 
patriotic  governor  Nehemiah ;  though  such  there  undoubtedly  must 
have  been,  from  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  the  city,  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  country,  and  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  worship.  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans ;  and  in  the 
account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehe- 
miah,  ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  Bouth  side  were,  1.  Sheep  Gate  (Neh. 
iii.  lA  which  was  probably  so  called  from  the  victims,  intended  for 
sacrifice^  being  conducted  through  it  to  the  second  temple.  Near 
this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Meah  and  HananeeL  The  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  at  no  great  distance  from  this  gate,  which  was  also 
called  the  Oate  of  Benjamin.  —  2.  The  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3. 
xii.  39.),  which  was  also  called  the  First  Gate.  —  3.  The  Old  Gate, 
also  called  the  Comer  Gate.  (Neh.  iii.  6.j  xii.  39. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  13. ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38.) 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gate  (Neh. 
iii.  26.),  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after  having  been 
used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the  brook  Kedron,  into 
which  they  discharged  themselves. — 2.  The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40.),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
horses  went  through  it  in  order  to  be  watered.  —  3.  The  Prison  Gate 
fxii.  39.),  probably  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison. — 4.  The 
Gate  Miphkad.     (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  Valley  Gate  (Neh.  iii. 
13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  ofEphraim,  above  which  stood  the  Totjoer 
of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii.  11.,  xii.  38.) ;  and  near  it  was  the  Dragon  Well 
(Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  represent- 
ation of  a  dragon,  out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  that  issued 
from  the  well. — 2.  The  Dung  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  mth  of  the  beasts  that  were  sacri- 
ficed being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this  gate.  —  The  Gate 
of  the  Fountain  (Neh.  iii.  15.)  had  its  name  either  from  its  proximity 
to  the  fountain  of  Gihon>  or  to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
took  its  rise.^ 

I Y.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Bomans,  we 
learn  from  Josephus',  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  on  two 
hills,  opposite  to  one  another,  with  a  valley  between  them,  which  he 
subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftiest  of 
these  hills  contained  the  Upper  City  (Ji  avca  iroTus) ;  and  the  other 
called  Acray  contained  the  Lower  City  (17  Kara)  TrJXt^),  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  city.  Over  against 

'  Obflervationes  Philologies  ac  GreographicsB.  AmsteliBdaini,  1747.  8vo.  pp.21 — 29. 
The  probable  sites  of  die  gates  of  Jex^salem  are  stated,  with  corroborative  proofs,  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  in  his  disqaisition  on  the  true  site  of  Calvary,  in  the  Moseum  of  Classicid  Anti- 
quities, voL  ii.  pp.  41 1—423. 

■  De  BelL  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c  6. 
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this  was  a  third  hill^  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  broad  valley ;  which  was  filled  up  with  earth  during  the 
reign  of  the  Asmonasans  or  Maccabaean  princes,  in  order  to  join  the 
city  to  the  temple.  As  population  increased^  and  the  city  crept 
beyond  its  old  limits^  Agnppa  joined  to  it  a  fourth  hill  (which  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  temple),  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  still 
further  enlarged  Jerusalem. 

At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  three  walls  on  such  parts 
as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys,  where  there  was 
only  one  wall.  The  first  wall  began  on  the  north  side  at  the  tower 
called  Hippicus,  whence  it  extended  to  the  place  called  the  XistuSy  and 
to  the  council-house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the 
temple.  But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended  through  a 
place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Essen  es,  then  taking  a  turn 
towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place  called  Ophlas,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall  com- 
menced at  the  gate  Gennath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  Yf 931  began 
at  the  tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  iiill  it  came  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it  passed  by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings;  and  taking  a  direction  round  the  south-west 
corner,  passed  the  Fuller's  monument,  and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  This  third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to 
defenlft  the  newly  erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha ;  but  he  did 
not  finish  it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with  stones, 
twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so  that  no  iron 
tools  or  engines  could  make  any  impression  on  them.  What  Agrippa 
could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subsequently  attempted :  and,  when 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  this  wall  was  twenty  cubits 
h]gh>  above  which  were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of 
three  cubits,  making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits. 
Numerous  towers  constructed  of  solid  masonry  were  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  forty ;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The  towers  of 
Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  his  wife, 
were  pre-eminent  for  their  height,  their  massive  architecture,  their 
beauty,  and  the  conveniences  with  which  they  were  furnished.  Of 
the  two  last-mentioned  towers  no  remains  exist :  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  what  is  now  called  the  castle  of  David  (a 
strong-hold  on  Mount  Zion,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa  Gate 
which  overhangs  the  vale  of  Gihon)  is  none  other  than  the  Tower 
of  Hippicus,  wnich  was  spared  by  Titus,  when  the  temple  and  city 
were  destroyed.  The  stones  of  this  fortification  are  very  large.* 
According  to  Josephus  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously 

^  RobinsoQ*8  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  453 — 457.    Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  190. 
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to  its  eiege  and  destruction  by  the  Romans,  was  thirty-three  furlongs, 
or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  con- 
structed by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine  fur- 
longs, or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.*  At 
present,  a  late  traveller  states  that  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  exceed  three  miles.^  Modem  Jerusalem  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  according  to  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.  There  are  seven  gates,  three  of  which 
are  generally  shut.  The  four  open  gates  are,  the  Damascus  Gate 
on  the  north;  St  Stephen's  gate  on  the  east;  Zion  gate  on  the 
south ;  and  the  Jaffa  gate  on  the  west. 

Y.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned  with 
numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  But  its  chief  glory  was  the 
temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume ;  which  mag- 
nificent structure  occupied  the  northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Psalmist  (xlviii.  2.):  Beautiful  far  situation y  the 
joy  (or  deliffkt)  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  side 
is  the  eity  of  the  great  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described  by 
Josephus' ;  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Boman  pro- 
curators, who  for  this  purpose  generally  claimed  the  royal  palaces 
in  those  provinces  which  were  subject  to  kings.^  These  dwellings 
of  the  Boman  procurators  in  the  provinces  were  called  PrtBtoria^i 
Herod's  palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  pwetorium  (Matt  xxvii.  27. ; 
John  xviiL  28.);  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracks  of  the  Boman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem^, 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt  xxvii. 
27. ;  Mark  xv.  16>)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the  tribunal, 
where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and  determine  weighty 
causes ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work  (Xt^oorpeorov),  the 
Evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this 
account  termed  Gabbatha  (John  xix.  13.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place. 
In  this  tribunal  the  procurator  Florus  sat,  a.  d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to 
punish  the  Jews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  put 
to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  conmiands  were  exe- 
cuted with  savage  barbarity.^ 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple 
stood  the  Tower  of  Antonia^  on  the  site  of  a  citadel  that  had  been 

^  M.  lyAnTille  has  elaborately  investigated  the  extent  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
Josephos,  in  his  learned  ^  Dissertation  snr  TEtendae  de  Tancienne  Jemsalem  et  de  son 
Temple,"  the  accuracy  of  whose  details  Viscount  Chateaubriand  has  attested  in  his 
Itinerary  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  This  very  rare  dissertation  of  D'Anville  is  reprinted  in 
the  Bible  de  Yence,  tonu  vi.  pp.  43 — 84.  5th  edition. 

'  Jolliife's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  103. 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  §  3.    De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  §  1.  et  lib.  v.  c.  4.  §  3. 

*  Cicero  contra  Verrem,  action,  ii  lib.  v.  c  12.  (op.  torn.  iv.  p.  96.  ed.  Bipont.) 

•  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  35.  et  41.  (torn.  iv.  pp.  125.  142.) 

•  Compare  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  §  5.  c.  17.  §  8. 
'  Josephosy  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  §  8. 
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erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  in  order  to  annoy  the  Jews,  and 
which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them^,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Macca- 
bsean  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  135.'  Herod  the  Great  repaired 
it  with  great  splendour,  uniting  in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  magnificent  palace,  with  ample  accommodations  for  soldiers. 
This  citadel  (in  which  a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  over- 
looked the  two  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  communicated  with 
its  cloisters  by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during  the 
great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  alluded,  as 
already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  %6.)  The  tower  of  Antonia  was 
thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony ;  and 
this  citadel  is  "  the  castle"  into  which  St  Paul  was  conducted 
(Acts  xxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24* 
As  the  temple  was  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  com- 
manded the  temple.* 

Besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house  or  palace 
at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
princes  of  the  Asmonsean  family,  from  whom  it  was  subsequently 
called  the  Asmonasan  Palace.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  family  (after  the  Komans  had  reduced 
Judsea  into  a  province  of  the  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa 
as  residing^,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the  solemn  fes- 
tivals at  that  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  accompanied 
Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his  person,  or  from  ostentation. 
(Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)* 

VI.  "  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  limestone  region, 
throughout  which  fountains  and  wells  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  city  itself  little,  if  any,  living  water  is  known :  yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages  of  position,  the  Holy  City  would  appear  always  to 
have  had  a  full  supply  of  water  for  its  inhabitants  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times." ^  The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  for 
water,  at  the  present  day,  is  on  its  cisterns.  Immense  cisterns  still 
exist,  as  they  anciently  existed,  within  the  area  of  the  temple,  which 
are  supplied  partly  from  rain  water  and  partly  from  an  aqueduct. 
"  In  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in  Jerusalem,  of 
any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at  least  one  or  more  cisterns,  ex- 
cavated in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Most 
of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come  down  from  ancient  times, 
and  their  immense  extent  furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city."^ 

1  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c  5.  §  4.  '  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c  C.  §  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XV.  c  11.  §  4.  ♦  De  BelL  Jud.  Ub.  v.  c  6.  §  8. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c  15.  §  1.  and  c.  16.  §  3. 

^  Scfanlzii  ArchsBologia  Bibb'ca,  pp.  27 — 30. 

'  Bobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol  i.  pp.  480,  461.    The  house  of  M.  Latmeau,  in 
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The  foUowing  are  the  principal  fountains  and  pools  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  — 

1.  The  Fountain  op  En-Rogel  (the  fountain  of  the  Scout,  or, 
according  to  the  Targum,  the  Fullers'  Fountain)  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  XV.  7.,  xviii.  16.,  and  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  By  the  Frank  Chris- 
tians it  is  called  the  Well  of  Nehemiah^  and  by  the  natives  Btr  Eyuby 
or  the  Well  of  Joby  which  is  most  probably  a  misnomer  for  Joab. 
"  En-Rogel  was  the  scene  of  Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  kingdom 
at  the  close  of  his  father  David's  life  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4.  30.),  and 
Joab  was  the  most  noted  of  his  partisans ;  and  this  may  have  given 
occasion  to  call  the  well  after  the  son  of  Zeruiah."*  En-Rogel  is 
a  very  deep  well,  situated  just  below  -the  junction  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  "  of  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral form,  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones  terminating  above 
in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity :  there  is 
a  small  rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large  troughs 
or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially  filled  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  The  well  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth,  fifty  of  which  were  full  of  water,"  when  this  well 
was  visited  and  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  1838. 
"  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  is  drawn  up  by  the 
hand.  In  the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.  More  usually,  however,  the  water 
runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  finds  an  outlet  some 
forty  yards  below  the  well."* 

2.  The  Upper  and  Loweb  Pools  of  Gihon  are  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Gihon  or  of  Hinnom,  southward  from  the  Jaffa  gate.  The 
Lower  Pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  2.,  is  by  far  the  largest 
reservoir  of  the  Holy  City,  though  it  is  much  dilapidated  and  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  throwing  a 
massy  wall  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  the  stones  of  which 
are  closely  cemented,  and  the  work  is  evidently  ancient.  Having 
no  springs  of  its  own,  it  is  filled  only  when  the  abundant  rains  cause 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Pool  to  overflow.  This  wall  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  bridge,  which  is  crossed  in  going  to  Bethlehem.  The 
walls  of  the  Upper  Pool  are  in  a  much  more  perfect  condition  than 

nrhich  Dr.  Bobinson  and  his  fellow-travellers  resided,  had  not  less  than  four  cisterns  of 
the  following  dimensions: — 

Length.  Breadth.  Depth. 

*"!.  15  feet  8  feet  12  feet 

IL  8  4  15 

m.  10  10  15 

IV.  30  30  20 

**  This  last  is  enormously  large,  and  the  numbers  given  are  the  least  estimate.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  merely  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stone-work 
above,  and  fmmished  with  a  curb  and  wheel  for  the  bucket,  so  that  they  have  externally 
much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well  The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and,  with  proper  care,  remains  pure  and  sweet 
during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  The  Latin  convent  in  particular  is  said  to 
be  amply  furnished "  [with  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  cisterns] ;  **  and  in  seasons  of 
drought  is  able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city.'* 
(Ibid.  p.  481.) 

'  Williams's  Holy  City.  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

*  Kobinson's  Biblical  Besearches,  vol  i  pp.  491,  492. 
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those  of  the  Lower  Pool.  These  pools  may  be  regarded  as  unques- 
tionably Jewish  works,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  Lower 
Pool  is  about  forty  feet  deep ;  the  Upper  Pool,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet.» 

3.  SiLOAM  is  a  fountain  or  pool  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron.  The  spring  issues 
from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  6.).  The  modem  descent  to  this  fountain  is  by  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  steps.  Being  defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously 
cool,  and  clear  as  crystal ;  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes 
discharging  its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  at  others,  re- 
taining and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  alL  The  pool,  or  rather 
the  two  pools  of  the  same  name,  are  quite  close  to  the  spring.  They 
are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  formerly.^  ^'  The  taste  of  the  water 
is  very  peculiar,  and  never  to  be  mistaken  when  once  known.  •  • .  The 
villagers  of  Siloam  drink  thereof,  and  their  flocks,  and  do  not  find 
it  unwholesome,  but  the  contrary."^  Modern  travellers  relate  that 
people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  the  waters  of  this  fountsdn,  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  who  had  been  born 
blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient  Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 
an  account  of  this  ceremony  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  Chap.  IV. 
§  VII.  of  this  volume. 

Dr.  Kobinson  has  ascertained  that  the  water  is  brought  to  this 
pool  from  what  is  called  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin  (which  is  higher  up 
the  valley)  by  means  of  a  channel  1750  feet  in  length,  which  is  cut 
through  the  rocky  hill  of  Ophel.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Solomon  led  to  the 
formation  of  these  works,  in  order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
water.  The  waters  of  Siloam  were  ancienily  conducted  into  two 
pools,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pool,  The  Upper  Reservoir  or 
Pool  (Isa.  vii.  3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  in  Neh.  ii.  14.,  probably 
watered  the  king's  gardens  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Which 
of  these  reservoirs  is  to  be  understood  as  the  Pool  of  Siloam  men- 
tioned in  John  ix.  7.,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.^ 

4.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda  was  situated  near  the  sheep-gate 
(John  V.  2.),  not  far  from  the  temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick ;  and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or 
the  house  of  mercy ,  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouch- 
safed by  God  to  persons  labouring  under  the  most  desperate  dis- 

'  Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  134,  135.  Kobinson's  Biblical  lie- 
searches,  vol.  i.  pp.  483—486.    Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  pp.  59,  60. 

'  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34.  36.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i. 
p.  503.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  the  fountain  of  Siloam  in  1816,  describes  it  as  a 
dirty  brook;  which  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  bo  an  insignificant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  188.  Sec  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  The  most  re- 
cent history  and  description  of  this  fountain  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  493—498. 

•  Williams's  Holy  City,  voL  ii.  p.  455. 

*  Robinson's  Biblical  Riesearches,  vol.  i.  pp.  493  ^508.  Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jerusa- 
lem, pp.  73,  74.    Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  153 — 166. 
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eaaesJ  The  ancient  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  a  dry  reservoir,  360 
English  feet  in  lengthy  by  130  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  70  feet 
deep.  A  low  parapet  of  large  stones  runs  along  the  margin,  over 
which  the  spectator  looks  into  the  dry  basin  below.  The  bottom  is 
covered  partly  with  rubbish,  and  partly  with  herbage  and  a  few 
trees.  At  the  further  end  are  two  arches,  forming  entrances  into 
dark  vaults,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
five  porches.* 

VII.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but,  after  the  defection  of  the 
ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
during  whose  government  it  underwent  various  revolutions.  It  was 
captured  four  times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shiskak,  so- 
vereign of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  reco- 
vered its  former  splendour;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated 
the  Jews  with  singular  barbarity ;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  ren- 
dered the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Boman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  repeated 
insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down  upon  them  the  implacable  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans.  Titus  inefiectually  endeavoured  to  save  the 
temple :  it  was  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city, 
and  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of  that  sacred 
edifice  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone  should 
be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down.  (Matt.  xxiv. 
2.)'  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Numerous  medals  of  Judsea 
vanquished  were  struck  in  honour  of  the  same  event.  ^  After  the 
final  destruction  of  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian"  (as  the  prophet  Micah  had  foretold, 
iii.  12.  more  than  eight  hundred  years  before),  ^^a  ploughshare  was 
drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  desola- 
tion.''^ The  Emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  the  former 
site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  ^lia  CapitoUna :  it  was  after- 
wards greatly  enlai^ed  and  beautified  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
who  restored  its  ancient  name.  During  that  emperor's  reign  the 
Jews  made  various  efibrts  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which,  however, 
were  Slways  frustrated:  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt 
made,  a.d.  363^  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.     An  earthquake,  a 

*  Bp.  Pearce,  (and  after  him,  Dr.  Bookhrojd),  Jahn,  Rosenmaller,  Eninoel,  and  other 
modem  commentaton,  have  mppoaed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  biuh. 
The  reader  will  find  a  brief  statement^  and  satisfactonr  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
Bloomfleld's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  liL  pp.  148—156. 

*  disk's  Fastov^a  Memorials  of  Egypt,  &c  p.  282.  Narrative  of  Scottish  Ifission  to  the 
Jews,  &c  p.  162. 

'  For  a  fnU  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  destmction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  their  literal  fulfilment,  see  YoL  I    Appendix,  No.  YL 

*  Gibbon's  Hist.  voL  Ir.  p.  100. 
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whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
desolation,  in  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  pre<£ction  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  y  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled. (Luke  xxL  24.)  It  "  has  never  been  under  the  government 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  suc- 
cession of  foreign  masters  —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks, 
the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject 
It  is  not,  therefore,  only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other 
ancient  writers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Lord's  predictions :  —  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  not 
collected  together  into  any  one  country,  into  one  political  society, 
and  under  one  form  of  government,  but  dispersed  over  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  every  where  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn.'* ' 

VIII.  The  modem  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have 
stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an  inclined  plane,  de- 
scending from  west  to  east.  An  embattled  wall,  fordfied  with  towers 
and  a  Gothic  castle,  encompasses  the  city  all  round,  excluding,  how- 
ever, part  of  Mount  Sion,  which  it  formerly  inclosed.  Notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
severe  assault,  because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land,  it 
has  no  means  of  preventing  the  approaches  oi  an  enemy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot;,  by 
the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  it  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.^  Imposing,  however,  as  the  appearance  of  Jeru- 
salem is,  when  viewed  from  that  mountain,  —  and  exhibiting  a 
compactness  of  structure  like  that  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii. 
3.),  the  allusion  vanishes  on  entering  the  town.  No  *^  streets  of 
palaces  and  walks  of  state,"  —  no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — no 
fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticoes  —  not  a  single  vestige  meets 
the  traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or  commercial 
opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds  himself  encompassed  by 
walk  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken 
by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  window.  KW.  the 
streets  are  wretchedness,  and  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especi- 
ally, are  as  dunghills.  From  the  daughter  of  Zion,  all  her  beauty  is 
departed.  (Lam.  L  6.)  Of  late  years,  however,  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  oeen  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  their  behalf  by  various  Christian  Societies,  and  the  per- 

'  Bp.  PortenB'fl  Lecturer  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
'  TraTcls  of  Ali  Bey,  m  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  between  1803  and  1807, 
YOL  ii.  p.  245. 
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sonal  influence  of  distinguished  English  Jews.^  The  finest  section 
of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the  Armenians;  in  the  other  quarters, 
the  streets  are  much  narrower,  being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit 
three  camels  to  stand  abreast  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  place  now  called  Golgotha  or 
Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses  (which  have  flat  terraces  or 
domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chimneys  or  windows)  stand  very  close 
together ;  but  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye 
perceives  vacant  spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  which  surrounds 
the  mosque^  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood  the  tower 
of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modern  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated  by 
different  travellers.  According  to  Rabbi  Joseph  Schwartz',  Je- 
rusalem contains  more  than  32,000  inhabitants,  viz.  7,500  Jews 
(6,000  Sephardim^,  and  1 ,500  Ashkenazim.  Under  the  first  are  under- 
stood all  the  natives,  and  the  immigrants  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Barbary,  in  Africa;  and  under  the  latter  the  im- 
migrant^j  from  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Gal- 
licia,  and  other  European  countries);  15,000  Mohammedans,  that  is, 
Arabs  and  Turks;  and  10,000  Christians,  that  is,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Latins  (Spaniards  and  Italians),  Russians,  and  Germans.  But 
these  numbers  are  totally  at  variance  with  those  stated  by  different 
European  travellers.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about  15,000;  and 
Capt  Light,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1814,  estimated  it  at  12,000. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was  there  in  1816,  from  the  best  information 
he  could  procure,  states,  that  the  ^ed  residents  (more  than  one 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans)  are  about  8,000 :  but  the  continual 
arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  number  of  persons 
present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  generally,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  proportions  which  the  numbers 
of  persons  of  different  sects  bear  to  each  other  in  this  estimate, 
he  found  it  difiScult  to  ascertain.  The  Mohammedans  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  numerous.  Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the 
Greek  Christians,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
devotees.  The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but 
their  body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence 
and  in  wealth.  Of  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of  the 
Convento  delia  Terra  Santa,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who  occasionally 

'  Bartlett*s  Walks  about  Jenisalem,  p.  204. 

^  In  the  travels  of  Ali  Bej  (vol.  iL  pp.  214 — 227.),  there  is  a  minnte  description,  illas- 
trated  with  three  large  plates,  of  this  mosque,  or  rather  group  of  mosques,  erected  at 
different  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibiting  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when 
thej  were  severally  constructed.  This  traveller  states  that  they  form  a  very  harmonious 
whole:  the  edifice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic,  Al  Haram,  or  the  TempU. 

*  A  Descriptive  Geography  and  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine.  By  Rabbi  Joseph 
Schwartz,  for  sixteen  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  Land.  Translated  [fh>m  the  Hebrew 
and  Gennan]  by  J.  Leeser.    Philadelphia,  5610.    1850.    Svo. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  resided  some  time  at  Jerusalem  in  1843,  computes  the 
Sephardim  at  only  700  families,  and  3000  souls,  according  to  the  census  of  the  Jews 
themselves.    Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  i  p.  456. 
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visit  them.  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians,  &c.  are  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  crowd :  and  even  the  Jews  are  more  remarkable 
from  the  striking  pecidiarity  of  their  features  and  dress,  than  from 
their  numbers  as  contrasted  with  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  in  1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes 
the  total  number  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  waB  at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons;  Dr.  Scholz^  in  1821,  at  18,000;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk^ 
an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823,  at  20,000. 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  December 
1823,  was  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost  which  the  city 
would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  convents,  and  fill  up  many 
spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  vacant  nine  months  in  the  year, 
thus  augmenting  the  population  by  some  few  thousands;  and  he 
was  disposed  to  estimate  the  resident  population  at  12,000.  An- 
thimus,  secretary  of  the  Patriarchate  at  Jerusalem,  in  1838,  reckoned 
the  population  at  10,920  souls;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  also  in 
1838,  at  11,000;  and  Dr.  Schulz,  in  1845,  at  16,510.  The  Rev. 
G.  Williams  S  whose  residence  at  Jerusalem  enabled  him  to  form 
an  accurate  jud^nent  between  the  various  conflicting  estimates,  is 
of  opinion  that  Dr.  Robinson's  computation  is  the  more  correct.  The 
total  number,  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  rated  higher  than  ten  thousand.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
slender  aggregate,  compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which 
tiie  city  once  supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  undergone, 
and  the  spoliations  consequent  on  tiiem,  have  left  no  vestige  of  its 
original  power.  **  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
aga,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs.  We 
have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a  marching  army,  a  land 
lias  been  as  the  garden  of  JEden^  behind  it  a  desolate  loildemess,  (Joel 
ii.  3.)  The  present  appearance  of  Judsea  has  embodied  the  awful 
warnings  of  the  prophet  in  all  their  terrible  reality."' 

■  Miflsionaiy  Begister  for  1824,  p.  503. 
•  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  613,  614. 

■  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1817,  Lond.  1820,  8vo.  p.  102.  The 
sketch  of  the  modem  state  of  Jemsalem,  above  given,  has  been  drawn  up,  from  a  carefnl 
comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  the  observations  of  Professor  Carlyle 
(Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  187.);  of  Bi.  Chateaubriand,  made  in  1806  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53. 
83,  84.  179,  180);  of  Ali  Bey,  made  in  1808—1807  (Travels,  vol.  iL  pp.  240—245.);  of 
Capt.  Light,  made  in  1814  (Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  178 — 187.);  and  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, made  in  1816  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  260*^262.).  See  also  Dr.  Bichardson's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  voL  ii.  pp.  238-^368. ;  Jowett*s  Christian  Beseardies 
in  Syria,  pp.  238.  290.;  Mr.  C^e's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  62.,  and,  especially,  I^. 
Bobinion's  Biblical  Besearches,  vol  i.  pp.  83—85. 
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I.  The  surface  of  the  H0I7  Land  being  diversified  with  mountains 
and  pkina,  its  Climate  varies  in  diSerent  places ;  though  in  general 
it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly  countries.  From  Tripoli  to 
Sidon,  the  country  is  much  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  coast  further 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  its  seasons  are  less  regular.  The 
some  remark  applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  JudsBa,  where  the 
vegetable  productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-ooafit  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  Gaza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of  Saphet  in  Galilee 
is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are  scarcely  felt  there  during  the 
summer ;  though  in  the  neighbouring  country,  particularly  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tabor  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  iDt«nse.' 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild ;  the  summers 
are  commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot*:  intensely  hot  days,  however, 
are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nighta;  and  these  sudden 
vicissitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitution  alone  can  eQdure>  together 
with  their  consequent  effects  on  the  human  frame,  verify  the  words 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  father-in-law,  that  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  him,  and  tkefroat  by  night.    (Gen.  xxsL  40.)* 

'  Be«id«i  the  reaearchei  of  modem  trRTellen  >ad  the  other  snlhorities,  dted  for  par- 
ticDlar  bctB,  the  following  crealisea  have  been  coDBultcd  for  the  present  section,  vii., 
Beluidi  FaleMina.  torn.  i.  pp.  334 — ST9. ;  John,  et  AckennaoD,  Archeologia  Biblica, 
Sf  14 — 31. i  Schalzii  ArehiKilogia  Hebriuca,  pp.  4 — 9.;  Pareui,  Antiqmtaa  HebraicA, 
pp.  57 — 64.;  and  Alber,  Hermeaeutica  Sacra.  Com.  i.  pp.  64 — 72. 

■  Harmer's  ObMrrations,  toL  i.  pp.  2 — «,    London,  1808. 

'  Of  the  inlensit;  of  the  heat  in  Palectine,  dnriag  the  aninmer,  wne  idea  maj  be 
formed,  when  it  Is  known  that  the  mercary  of  Dr.  £L  D.  Clarke's  thermometer,  in  a 
•ubltrrantmu  rtceis  pcrfecllg  ihaded  (the  scale  being  pliu:ed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  — "-' 


'td  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Travels,  toL  it.  p.  190.  Sto 
'  .ino  same  TieiBBitudes  of  lemperalure  exist  to  this  day  al  Smynia  (Emerson's  Let' 
s  from  the  JE^fMo,  toL  L  p.  94.),  also  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  (Cnpt  Eeppel's  NarratiTe 
TOL.  III.  D 
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IL  Six  several  Seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  in  Gen. 
viii.  22.  viz.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter; 
and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews, 
we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical  writers,  that  they  adopted  the  same 
division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work.*  These  divi- 
sions also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.*  A  brief  statement  of 
the  natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons  will  enable 
us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and  weather  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-Time  comprised  the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month 
Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or 
Chisleu,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
December.  During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often 
misty,  cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close  of 
October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  autumnal  rains 
began  to  fall;  when  they  usually  ploughed  their  land,  and  sowed 
their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered  the  latter  grapes.  The  rains 
come  chiefly  from  the  west  (Luke  xii.  54.^  and  south-west,  and  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  days ;  falling  especially  during  the  nights,  not 
without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The  air  at  this 
season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot;  but  is  much  re- 
freshed by  cold  in  the  night,  which  is  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  very 
dews  that  falL  Towards  the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  snow  begins  to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the 
rivulets  are  sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain 
much  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  trees  lose  their 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  delicate  light 
their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.),  which  they  continue  almost  to  the  month 
of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter  without  fire. 

2.  Winter  included  the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of 
Tebeth,  and  the  former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but  they 
seldom  continue  a  whole  day ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts  as  soon  as 
the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty  mountmns,  which  are 
now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely  severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal: 
the  cold  is  frequently  so  piercing,  that  persons  born  in  our  climate 
can  scarcely  endure  it.  The  roads  become  slippery,  and  travelling  be- 
comes both  laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  steep  mountain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.,  xxiii.  12.);  and  on  this  account  our  Lord,  when 
predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend  the  siege  at  Jerusalem^ 

of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  voL  i  p.  140.  London,  1827.  Svo.),  in  the  Desert 
between  Damascus  and  the  ruins  of  IPalmjra  (Game's  Letters  iirom  the  East,  p.  585.),  in 
Persia  (Morier*s  Second  Joumej,  p.  97.  London,  1818, 4to.),  and  in  Egypt  (Capt  Light's 
Trayels,  p.  20.;  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c  voLi  pp.  181, 182. 
London,  1822. 8vo.)  Harmer  has  collected  several  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  from  the 
earlier  travellers  in  the  East  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.  London,  1808. 

'  Bava  Metsia,  foL  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Btebrew  and  Talmudical  Ezer- 
citations  on  John  iv.  36.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.) 

*  See  Golins's  Lexicon  Arabicum,  coL  934. 
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told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  miglU  not  he  in  the  winter. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold,  however,  varies  in  severity  according  to 
the  local  situation  of  the  country.  On  high  mountains  (as  vre  have 
just  remarked)  it  is  extreme ;  but  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely 
felt,  the  winter  there  resembling  spring;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  I'alestine  were  experienced 
by  the  crusaders  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  all  its  horrors* 
Many  persons  of  both  sexes  perished  in  consequence  of  want  of  food, 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which 
kept  them  wet  for  four  successive  days.  The  ground  was  alternately 
deluged  with  rain,  or  encrusted  widi  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the 
beasts  of  burden  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  rivers, 
or  sank  into  the  boggy  ground.  So  vehement  were  the  rains,  storms 
of  hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the  stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry 
them  to  a  distance.  The  extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the 
horses,  and  spoiled  their  provisions.^ 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  duiing  the  severity  of  the  winter  season 
are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and  beast.  Such  was  the 
storm  of  hidl  that  discomfited  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such 
also  tlie  very  grievous  hail  that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians. 
(Exod.  ix.  18.  23, 24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet 
in  Ma^rmorice  Bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801^,  which  affords 
a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  He  casteth  forth  his 
ICE  like  morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold?  (Psal.  cxlviL  17.)  The 
snow  which  falls  in  JuddBa,  is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  vnriter  com- 
pared to  wool  (Psal.  cxlvii.  16.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries, 
which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in  flakes 
as  large  as  walnuts :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very  compact,  it  does 
no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.' 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  Weather  sometimes  is  in  these  coun- 
tries, there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sun 
shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  when  it  is  perfectly  warm -^sometimes 
almost  hot — in  the  open  air.  At  such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  East  enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the 
air,  and  sitting  under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings;  while  the  houses  of 
the  more  opulent  inhabitants  having  porches  or  gateways,  with  benches 
on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives  visitors  there,  and 
despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not  even  the  nearest  relations) 
having  further  admission  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.^     These 

>  Banner's  Observations,  toL  i.  pp  36—42. 

*  **  On  the  8th  of  February  commenced  the  most  violent  thonder  and  hail-storm  ever 
remembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  nights  intermittingly.  The  hail,  or 
rather  the  ice-stones^  were  as  big  as  large  walnnts.  The  camps  were  delnged  with  a  torrent 
of  them  two  feet  deep,  which,  ponring  from  the  mountuns,  swept  everything  before  it 
The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breathing  loose,  and  the  men  being  unable 
to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses  description.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  tempest"  (Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  vol.  i  p.  8.  8vo.  edit)  Hail-storms 
are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  fields. 
Kinneir*s  Geographical  Memoir,  p.  158. 

'  Uarmer's  Observations,  vol.  L  p.  45.  note. 

*  The  same  usage  still  obtains  at  Smyrna.  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .S^ean,  vol  L 
pp.  96,*97. 
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circumstances  materially  illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xxxiiL  30.) — Also,  thou  son  of  maUy  the  children  of  thy  people 
are  still  talking  concerning  thee  ^  by  the  WALLS  AND  IN  THE  DOORS  of 
the  houses,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying, 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from 
the  Lord.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these  things  were 
transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with  the  close  of  our 
December  or  the  commencement  of  January.  The  poorer  people, 
therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  while  those 
in  better  circumstances  sat  in  their  porchways  or  gateways  to  enjoy 
its  genial  rays.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  which  may  be^  denominated  the  depth  of  their  winter. 

3.  The  COLD  SEASON  or  Winter  Solstice  comprised  the  latter  half 
of  Sehat,  the  whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  the  ground  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
thick  hoar  frost,  with  occasional  snow,  and  thin  ice ;  and  the  weather 
is  cold ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in 
the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives ;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  and  the 
gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho, 
though  but  little  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The  latter  rains  sometimes 
begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season,  swelling  the  rising  crops,  with 
which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

4.  The  HARVEST  included  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of 
Jyar  (or  Zif),  and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of 
this  season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  tgwards  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In  the  plain  of 
Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and  evening  breezes  from  the  sea. 
As  the  harvest  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
early  or  autumnal  rains,  and  the  latter  or  spring  rains,  are  absolutely 
necessaty  to  the  support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects 
greatly  desired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'     It  appears,  however, 

'  In  our  authoriaed  version,  the  preposition  *]a  (saK)  is  rendered  against  thee,  which  is 
erroneous,  as  the  context  shows  that  the  Jews  were  talking  of  or  concerning  the  prophet, 
and  so  it  is  properly  rendered  in  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  3.  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  tAc«,  O 
city  of  God, 

*  Harmer*s  Ohserrations,  toI.  i.  pp.  60 — 53. 

•  The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  allusions  in  the  Scripture  to  the  importance 
of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  desired  :  Deut.  xi. 
14.;  Joh  xxix.  23.;  Prov.  xvi.  15. ;  Jer.  iii.  3.,  v.  24. ;  Hos.  vi,  3.;  Joel  ii.  23.;  Zech.  x.  1. 
•*  From  these  bountiful  showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  springs:  but 
how  dreadful  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  years'  drought,  as  was  inflicted  upon 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  summer 
the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust;  so  that  a  traveUer,  riding  through  the  plain  of  Esdraclon 
in  July  or  August,  would  imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert"  (Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  306.     London,  1825.  Svo.) 
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from  die  carefiil  observations  of  some  travellers,  that  the  distinction 
oi  former  and  latter  rains  no  longer  exists.^  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  II.),  and  often  pre- 
ceded by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  that  raised  such  quantities 
of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian, 
to  make  the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.) 
In  Egypt  the  barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  ex- 
plain Jer.  viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description, — 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended y  and  we  are  not  savedJ^ 

The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and  as  whole 
villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm  branches,  mud, 
and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corresponding  to  and  explanatory 
of  the  un tempered  mortar  noticed  in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not 
unirequently  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to 
the  ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt, 
vii.  25 — 27.  "  In  the  East  it  is  as  common  to  say  there  is  tlie  sound 
of  rain,  as  it  is  in  England  to  say  there  is  the  appearance  of  rain  ; " 
this  may  illustrate  1  Kings  xviii.  44.  "  Sometimes  this  expression 
refers  to  thunder  as  the  precursor,  and  at  other  times  to  a  blowing 
noise  in  the  clouds,  which  indicates  that  rain  is  at  hand.  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  hill  or  tall  trees,  the  sound  is  the  loudest ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Elijah  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Carmel.'* ' 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent  storms  and 
hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west :  they  rise  like  a  man^s 
hand  (I  Eangs  xviii.  44.),  until  the  whole  sky  becomes  black  with 
rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and 
sweep  every  thing  before  them.*  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people  J  When  ye  see  THE  cloud  (THN  Ns<f>6\r}v)^  rise  out  of  the 
west,  straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh  a  shower;  and  so  it  is. 
(Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  SuMMEB  comprehended  the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole 
of  Thammuz,  and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  sky  is  cloudless  ;  and  the 
dews  are  inconsiderable.  The  heat  of  the  weather  increases,  and  the 
nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  their  house-tops  in 
the  open  air.     All  kinds  of  fruit  ripen  in  this  season. 

6.  The  HOT  SEASON  included  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 

'  Lowthian's    Narrative  of  a  recent  Yisit  to  Jerusalem  in  1843-44.  pp.  82.  143. 
Margouliouth*s  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  vol.  ii  pp.  225,  226. 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  p.  144.     London,  1822.  Svo. 

*  Hoberts's  Oriental  Illnstrations  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  210. 

*  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (lUad,  lib.  ir.  275 — 278.)  and  also  takes 
place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  inundation  of 
the  IQIe,  says,— Every  morning,  **  about  nine,  a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad, 
appears  in  the  east,  whirling  violently  round,  as  if  upon  an  axis;  but,  arrived  near  the 
zenith,  it  first  abates  its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds  having  attained  nearly  the 
same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me  always  in  mind  of 
Elijah  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Carmel."    Travels,  vol,  v.  p.  336.  8vo. 

*  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.    See  Bp.  Middleton's  Doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.  (first  edit.) 
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Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  be^nning  of 
August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the  chief  part  of  this 
season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain 
of  Jericho :  there  is  no  cold,  not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers 
pass  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon 
is  for  the  most  part  free  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles 
where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence  the  necessity 
of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now  commonly  termed  a 
coup-de-soleily  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The  son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem 
appears  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kings  iv. 
19,  20.)^ ;  and  to  this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  alludes 
(Psal.  oxxi.  6.),  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
in  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  injurious  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  "  The  moon  here  really  strikes 
and  affects  the  sight  when  you  sleep  exposed  to  it  much  more  than 
the  sun :  indeed,  the  sight  of  a  person,  who  should  sleep  with  his 
face  exposed  at  night,  would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."* 
At  Cairo,  **  in  the  hot  weather  most  people  sleep  in  the  open  air ; 
all  wrapping  up  their  heads  and  faces,,  that  the  moon  may  not  shine 
upon  them."^ 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders.  (Pro v.  xxvi.  1. ; 
1  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud  is  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
which  disappears  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4., 
xiiL  3.)  These  light  fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  {vs^eKai 
aiwSpoL);  and  to  them  the  Apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the 
false  teachers,  who  even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of 
Christ.  In  Deut.  xxxiL  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to 
the  rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instriunents  by  which  rain  is  distilled 

1  Egmont  and  Hcyman  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and  say  that  it  destroyed  several 
persons  the  year  before  they  were  there.  The  army  of  King  Baldwin  lY.  suffered  con- 
siderably from  this  circumstance  near  Tiberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  was  so  unusually 
great,  that  as  many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to 
their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the  church  and  in 
the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  heat,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  but 
expired  under  Mount  Tabor. — Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i  p.  4. 

*  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is  given  by  Mr.  R  R. 
Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  years  1824  and  1S27.  (Travels  in 
Turkey,  &c.  vol.  iL  pp.  197,  198.)  The  deadly  influence  of  the  moon  is  equally  felt  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus,  in  the  East  Indies,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moon- 
light, will  not  take  the  salt,  but  taints  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat, 
if  kept  from  the  moonlight,  will  take  salt  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Christian  Ob- 
server for  1808,  p.  754.  Boberts's  Oriental  Blustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  855.)  And  at 
Bemerara  the  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  ctmp-de-iune ;  so  that  people- walk 
out  at  night  with  umbrellas  otparalwies.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  effects  of  the  lunar  rays 
upon  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones.  (From  information  communicated  to  the 
author  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Elliott,  missionary  at  Demerara.)  Capt  Costello  states  that,  in 
1825,  the  sight  of  many  soldiers  oi  his  regiment,  who  were  quartered  in  the  Bermudas, 
was  affected  by  blindness  by  night,  from  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays.  (Athenaeum  for 
June,  1845,  p.  597.) 

'  Curzon*8  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  p.  34. 
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upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very  appearance 
of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of  refreshing  showers ; 
but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  disperse  these  clouds,  the  hope  of 
the  husbandman  and  shepherd  is  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded 
to,  are  represented  as  clouds;  they  have  theybrm  and  office  of  teachers 
of  righteousness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  these  are  clouds  without  water ;  they 
distil  no  refreshing  showefs,  because  they  contain  none ;  and  they 
are  carried  about  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and  fleecy  clouds  in 
question  are  carried  by  the  winds.* 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months  of 
Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding  with  our 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a  single  cloud  is  to  be 
seen ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is  moistened  by  a  copious  dew, 
which  in  the  sacred  volume  is  frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
goodness.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  the  blessing 
from  above  is  equivalent  with  dew,  Deut  xxxiL  2.,  xxxiii.  13. ;  Job 
XXIX.  19. ;  Mic.  v.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petrsea  the  dews  are  so  heavy, 
as  to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them :  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little  warmed,  the  mists 
are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant  moisture,  which  the  dews 
had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is  entirely  evaporated.  What  a 
forcible  description  is  this  of  the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by 
many,  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  alludes!  nd.  4.)  Other  references 
to  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestme  occur  in  Psal.  cxxxiii. 
3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.^  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other  countries,  very  fast 
as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  spot 
of  earth ;  whence  an  active  and  expeditious  soldiery  is,  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful  figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however 
copious  the  dews  are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy 
plants;  and  as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the 
flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.^  To  this 
appearance  of  the  fields,  during;  an  eastern  summer,  the  royal  psal- 
mist alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.;  If,  at  this  season,  a  single  spark 
falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediately  ensues,  especially  if 
there  should  be  any  briars  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or  woods  con- 
tiguous.     (Psal.  Ixxxiii,  14.;  Isa,  ix.  18,,  x,  17|  18.;  Jer,  xxi,  14. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Jade  12. 

'  Shaw*6  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  verj  heavy  dew«  which  fall  in  the  Holy  Land, 
are  noticed  hy  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  country.  We  shall  adduce  the 
testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Maundrell,  travelling  near  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  year  1697, 
says,  **  We  were  instructed  hy  experience,  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon 
(Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.X  ou^*  tenia  being  as  wetwith  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night"  (Travels 
m>m  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey  from  Aboukir 
to  Rosetta,in  1801,  says,  ^  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for  the  night ;  it  was  double 
lined  ;  yet  so  copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt*'  (the  climate  of  which  country  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Holy  Land),  "  after  sunset^  that  the  wcUer  ran  copiously  down  the  tent-pole,^ 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  365.  Svo. )  Bilr.  (3arne  says,  **  The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some 
nights,  and  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  in  the  morning."  Letters  from  tho 
East,  p.  178. 

'  liarmer*s  Observations,  vol.  i  p.  6. 
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Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6.  and  Joel  i.  19^  20.)  The  face  of  the 
country  becomes  entirely  changed ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  con- 
verted into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  tJie  grass  witliereth,  the 
Jlawer  fadeth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)^;  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are  dried 
up;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large  fissures  or 
clefts. 

III.  The  WINDS  which  prevail  in  Palestine,  are  either  land 
winds  or  sea  breezes.  The  last  are  cooler,  and  commonly  bring  on 
rain.  (Luke  xiL  54,  5^,)i  the  east  wind  on  the  contrary,  which 
blows  from  the  desert,  is  hot ;  and  as  it  ordinarily  produces  a  blight, 
it  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines.  (Job  xv.  2. ;  Gen.  xli.  6. 
23. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10.,  xix.  12. ;  Hos.  xiiL  15. ;  Jonah  iv.  8. ;  PsaL 
ciii.  15,  16.)  The  accounts  given  by  Chardin,  Thevenot,  Bruce, 
and  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  respecting  the  deadly  effects  of  this  dry  wind 
of  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness  (Jer.  iv.  11.)  are  now  known  to  be 
erroneous.^  The  east  wind  is  particularly  dangerous  to  navigators  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Psal.  xlviii.  7.  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people  of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind 
an  east  wind,  that  blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and 
south.  The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Bome,  was  one  of  these  tempestuous  east 
winds,  avsfjMs  Tv<f>6vi/cosy  that  drove  every  thing  before  it.  (Acts 
xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  conunon  in  tiie  Mediterranean  to  this 
day,  where  they  are  called  Levanters^  the  term  Levant  meaning  that 
country  which  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  sea.'  The  north- 
west winds  prevail  from  the  autumnal  equinox  till  November ;  the 
south-west  and  west  winds  from  November  till  February ;  the  east 
wind  usually  prevails  from  February  until  June,  which  is  succeeded 
by  the  north  wind. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East  water 
is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence  in  Lot's 
estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommendation  of  the  plain  of  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) ;  and  the  same 
advantage  continued  in  later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites, 
whose  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams; 

*  "  The  very  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  -which  compare  the  short-living  existence  of 
man  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely  understood  in  this  country.  The 
yen  dure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  said, 
*  TTie  gras8  witiiereih*  But,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna, or  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions.  In  May,  an  appearance  of  fresh 
verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  everywhere  meets  the  eye :  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned 
with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb^e,  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  subsequently,  how  changed  is  the  entire  scene!  The  beauty  is  gone  ;  the  grass  is 
withered;  the  flower  is  faded;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  place  of  a  delicious 
garden.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature  that  the  Scriptures  com- 
pare the  fate  of  man."    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  237. 

•  The  evidence,  proving  that  this  east  wind,  by  the  Arabs  called  the  Sam,  and  by  the 
Turks  called  the  Simoom,  is  not  the  pestilential  mortal  blast  which  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be,  is  collected  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  length  in  pp.  929—931.  of  his  Edition  of  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary  condensed.    Boston  and  New  York,  1832.  Sva 

'  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol  iu  pp.  127—133. 


whence  it  is  not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a 
land  of  brooks  oj  water y  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this  day  by 
the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Persian  empire),  who  carry  their  flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  blessings  of  pasturage  and  of  good  water 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Ihe  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
will,  perhaps,  impart  new  force  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places, 
they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or  heat  smite 
theni ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  had  theniy  even  by  tlie 
springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  thenu  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — 11.).*  See  also 
Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

1.  Although  KiVEBS  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy  Land  is 
the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  Scripture  as  ihe 
river  without  any  addition;  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xfi.  1.;  Exod* 
i.  22.,  ii.  5.,  iv.  9.,  vii.  18.,  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the 
Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii.  18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  dis- 
course must  determine  which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers.  The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v.  21.)  and 
the  Arnon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)^ 

(1.)  The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jordan  or 
Var-Dauy  L  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it  takes  its  rise  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its  true  source  is  in  two 
fountains  at  Paneas  (a  city  better  known  by  its  subsequent  name  of 
Csesarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus ;  its  apparent  source 
flows  from  beneath  a  spacious  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the 
sides  of  which  are  several  niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.'  During 
several  hours  of  its  course,  it  continues  to  be  a  small  and  insignificant 
rivulet.*  It  flows  due  south,  with  a  tortuous  course  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  most  fearful  rapids*,  through  the  centre  of  the  country; 
intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee,  and  (it  is 
said)  without  mingling  with  its  water ;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume 
of  deep  water,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and 
expert  swimmer,  from  swimming  across  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  the  bathers  are  compelled  to  tie  themselves  together  with 
ropes,  to  prevent  their  being  swept  off  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.^ 
For  two  or  three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  the 
Jordan  is  impregnated  with  the  saline  and  bitimiinous  matter  df  the 

^  Morier's  Second  Jonmej  tbrongh  Persia,  p.  121. 

'  In  a  few  iastances  the  sea  is  called  a  river,  aa  in  Halx  iii.  8.,  where  the  Bed  Sea  is 
intended. 

■  Capt.  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Trarcls  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  287 — 289. 

*  Game's  KecoUections  of  Trarels  in  the  "Esalt,  p.  38.    London,  1830.  Svo. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  riyer  Jordan,  the  reader  is 
referred,  necessarily,  to  Capt.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.    London,  1849.  Svo. 

*  Babbi  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  48. 
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lake.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan^  including  its  numerous 
windings,  is  about  two  hundred  miles;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
various.  Dr.  Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and 
three  yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges  daily 
into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water.'  Viscount  Cha- 
teaubriand (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after  him)  found  the 
Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and  about 
fifty  paces  in  breadth.  Count  Volney  asserted  that  it  was  scarcely 
sixty  paces  wide  at  its  embouchure.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham, 
who  crossed  it  in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that  part  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were  tolerably  clear,  as 
well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.^  It  is  here  fordable,  being  not 
more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.' 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time  of  barley 
harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.,  iv.  18. ;  1  Chron.  xii.  15. ;  Jer.  xlix.  19.), 
Qr  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the 
mountains,  the  torrents  discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  with 
great  impetuosity.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  could  discern  no  sign  or  pro- 
bability of  such  inundations,  though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ; 
and  so  far  was  the  river  ftom  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two 
yards  below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks,  —  the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the  second, 
that  of  its  overflowings.  After  descending  the  outermost  bank,  the 
traveUer  proceeds  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  he 
comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  now 
(as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows, 
oleanders,  and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for 
various  wild  animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller 
has  made  his  way  through  ihem.^ ,  In  this  thicket,  several  kinds  of 
wild  beasts  used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the  swelling 
of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this  fact  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the  impatience  of  Edom  and 
Babylon  under  the  divine  judgments,  to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from 
the  swellings  of  Jordan,  (Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above 
noticed,  it  probably  was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to 
the  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  /  say  unto 
yoUy  that  God  is  able  of  THESE  STONES  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham :  and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which  was  overgrown 
with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been  suffered  to  grow  wild 
for  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 

*  Shaw*s  Travels,  vol,  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  315.  •  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 

*  Maundreli's  Joamey,  p.  110.  Dr.  Macinichaers  Travels  from  Moscow  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  jcars  1817,  1818,  p.  191.  Lond.  1819.  4to.  The  Jordan  is  annually  fre- 
quented by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Moosillim,  or  Turkish  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  strong  militarv  escort  Ibid, 
pp.  191,  192.  Richardson's  Travels,  voL  iL  p.  387.  Irby's  and  MsngW  Travels,  pp. 
.329,  330. 
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TREES :  therefore  every  tree  which  hringeth  not  forth  good  FRUIT,  is 
hewn  dawn,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage 
of.  this  deep  and  rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavour- 
able season,  when  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows, 
was  more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  here  no  natural  agency  whatever  was  employed ;  no 
mighty  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case  ;  no  reflux  in 
the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might  fasten  to  depreciate  the 
miracle.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  providentially  designed 
to  silence  cavils  respecting  the  former :  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in 
the  presence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  it  struck  terror 
into  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river, 
whose  hearts  melted^  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more,  bc" 
cattse  of  the  children  of  Israel.  (Josh.  v.  1.)  The  place  where  the 
Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judg.  iii.  26. 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are  the 
following :  — 

(2.)  The  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead  or 
Moab,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  after  a  course  of 
about  eighty  miles.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-M6jib.  The  Arnon 
separated  the  Amorites,  and  subsequentlv  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  from 
the  Moabites,  and  formed  the  soutliern  limit  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Palestine. 

^3.)  The  SiHOR  (the  Belus  of  anoient  geographers,  at  present 
called  the  Kardanah)  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  head  of  the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and 
Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah.' 

(4.)  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  over 
a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  its 
banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleander  and  plane  trees,  wild 
olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous  other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
now  termed  Nahr-^UZerkah^  or  the  river  of  Zerkah,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring station  or  village  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  route  of  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  journeying  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.* 

(5.)  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Reedsy  springs  from  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  Csesarea :  it  formerly  separated  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xvii.  8,  9.) 

(6.)  The  brook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falls  into  the  same  sea 
between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 

(7.)  The  Kishon,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from  the 
mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two  streams ;  one 
flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  other,  taking  a 
westerly  course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  discharges 

*  ShaVs  Ttayels,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

'  Backingham'B  TravelSi  p.  325.  Riibbi  Schwarta'B  Deacriptiye  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine, p.  52. 
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itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
Accho  or  Acre.  At  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  Dr.  Wilson  found  it 
a  rapid  stream,  twelve  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with 
oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  Its  size  and  volume  differ 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  In  summer  it  is  almost  dried  up ;  but 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  it  becomes  both  deep  and  rapid,  and 
sometimes  is  impassable.^  On  account  of  its  quicksands  it  is 
considered  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land.  This  explains 
Judges  V.  21.,  where  Deborah  and  Barak  rejoice  for  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  host  of  Sisera,  singing.  The  river  of  Kishon  swept 
them  awayy  that  ancient  river ^  the  river  Kishon,  "  The  army  of  the 
enemy  was  defeated  near  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  the  sources  and 
side-streams  of  the  Kishon.  They  that  fled  had  to  cross  the  bed  of 
the  torrent;  but  the  Lord  sent  a  heavy  rain.  The  waters  rose. 
The  warriors  stumbled,  and  fell  into  the  quicksands ;  and  the  waves, 
which  came  rushing  on,  washed  them  away  to  the  sea."* 

(8.)  The  Kedkon,  Kidbon,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously  termed 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23.;  1  Kings  xv.  13.;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  16. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40. ;  John  xviii.  1.),  flows  through  the  vaUey 
of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains, 
its  deep  channel  is  generally  dry,  but,  when  swollen  by  torrents, 
it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ' ;  its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark 
and  turbid,  probably  because  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent 
hills;  and,  like  other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the 
filth,  of  which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  offal  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  drain  into  the  Kedron.^  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants forded  the  rivers  and  brooks  wherever  it  was  practicable 
(in  the  same  manner  as  persons  of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in 
Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

2.  Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice ;  viz.,  that  of  Galilee  or  Gennesareth,  and  the  Lake 
of  Sodom f  both  of  which  are  termed  seas^y  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
phraseology,  which  gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of 
water,  and  the  Lake  Merom, 

'  Game's  Letters,  p.  250.  Richtcr's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East,  in  1815,  1816.  (Cabinet 
of  Foreign  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  160.  London,  1825.)  Fisk's  Pastor's  Recollections 
of  Egypt,  &c.  p.  365.  Willan*s  Joumeyings  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  57.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

*  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  1851  and  1852, 
Tol.  i.  p.  289. 

•  In  like  manner  the  rivers  of  Cyprus  (which  island  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Holy 
Land)  are  dry  daring  the  summer  months,  and  are  swollen  into  torrents  by  sudden  rains. 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

*  Lightfoot's  Chorographical  Century,  on  Matthew,  chap.  38.  fine.  (Works,  voL  i. 
p.  80.) 

•  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modem  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  its  vicinity, 
'*  who,  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  sea,  and  reckon  it  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
south  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except  the  great  ocean.**  Buckingham's 
Travels,  p.  471. 
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(1.)  The  Sea  of  Galilee  (so  caUed  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which  the 
Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  11.),  or  Chinneroth  (Josh,  xii.  3.),  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
town  of  that  name;  afterwards  the  Water  of  Geniiesar  (1  Mace.  xi. 
67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  or 
Gennesareth  (Luke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the  same 
name  (Matt.  xiv.  34. ;  Mark  vi.  53.) ;  and  also  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
(John  vL  1.,  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of  Tiberias.  This 
capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  to  that 
of  Geneva,  spreads  its  cool  and  sweet  transparent  waters  over  all  the 
lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west: 
it  is  27^  fathoms,  or  165  feet  in  depth.  The  waters  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  lake  abound  with  fish :  this  circumstance  marks  the  pro- 
priety of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt  xiii. 
47,  48.)  which  was  delivered  by  him  from  a  vessel  near  the  shore. 
There  are  five  sorts  of  fish,  which  are  said  to  be  most  delicious: 
they  are  caught,  partly  by  the  fishermen  going  into  the  water,  up  to 
their  waist,  and  throwing  in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets 
from  the  beach ;  a  method  which  must  yield  a  very  small  quantity, 
compared  to  what  they  would  get  with  boats.  ^ 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in 
breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country  gives 
his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention,  says  that  ^^  its  breadth  is 
forty  furlongs^  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are 
sweet,  and  very  agreeable  for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the 
thick  waters  of  other  fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side 
ends  directly  at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate 
nature  when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water :  and 
it  is  so  cold  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it  by  setting  it 
in  the  sun,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the  taste  and  sight  from  those  else- 
where.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Jordan."* 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus's  description  is  attested  by  modem  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Buckingham,  who  beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  "all 
these  features  are  drawn  with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  one  resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the 
same ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands,  at 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are  still  as 
sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  abounds  with  great  numbers 
of  fish  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  as 
seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr.  Buckingham  states,  '*  is  still  grand ;  its 
greatest  length  runs  nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles. 

'  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  296.  Madden*s  Travels  in 
Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  Capt.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Seia,  p.  165.  See  also  Camc's  Letters  from  the  East,  pp. 
254 — 363.  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  vol.  i. 
p.  157.) 

*  Josephiis  deBelL  Jud*  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §  7.    Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  503. 
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The  barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side^  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  duhiess  to  the  picture ;  and 
this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of  its  waters,  and 
the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a 
boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found."  *  *'  The  whole  country 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  well  nigh  depopulated  by  the  judgments  of 
God  and  the  depravity  and  misgovernment  of  man."* 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and  finer  than  our  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although  it  yields  in  majesty  to  the 
stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Like  our  Winder- 
mere, the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds. 
(Matt  viiL  23 — 27.)  The  force  of  the  waves  in  mat  case  is  also  so 
great  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  Gennesareth  are  thereby 
endangered.'  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by  con- 
trary winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the 
souUi-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the  mountains,  a  boisterous 
sea  is  instantly  raised :  this  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  are  ill 
qualified  to  resist  ^*  The  wind,"  he  says,  "  rendered  its  surface  rough, 
and  called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when, 
in  one  of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night 
walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  24—26.)  These  agi- 
tations, however,  do  not  last  for  any  length  of  time. — Its  broad  and 
extended  surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  en\ironed 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  en- 
trance and  outlet  of  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian 
pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by 
any  similar  scenery.^  When  not  agitated  by  tempests,  the  water  is 
stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal,  sweet,  cool,  and  most  re- 
freshing to  the  taste. 

(2.)  The  Waters  of  Mbrom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7.,  are 
the  lake,  afterwards  called  Samochonitis  bv  Josephus,  which  lies 
between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan  and  tne  sea  of  Tiberias.  Its 
modern  name  is  Bahr  El-H^eh,  or  the  Lake  of  Houle.  According 
to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty  furlongs  in  length ; 
and  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called  Daphne*,  where  the  Jordan 
issues  from  it.  Though  its  waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake 
derives  no  small  interest  from  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often  | 

*  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  470,  )^71.  Mr.  Jowett's  estimate  nearly  coincides  with  I 
that  of  Mr.  Backingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  175.),  as  also  do  those  of  Mr.  I 
3ae  Wilson  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  iL  pp.  13, 14.  3d  edition)  and  of  the  Bev.  J, 

D.  Paxton.     (Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  181.)  | 

'  Wilson's  Land  of  the  Bible,  p.  Ill,  112. 

*  Schwartz's  Descriptive  Greography  of  Palestine,  p.  47.  i 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209,  210.  225.    Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  468.  471. 

*  De  BcU.  Jad.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  §  1.  Beland  conjectures  that,  for  Daphne,  in  this  pafisage 
of  Josephus,  we  ought  to  read  Ditn,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  place  called  Daphne  in 
this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  Antioch  was  fSar  distant  fh>m  the  waters  of  Merom. 
Palftstina,  torn.  L  p.  263.  ! 
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made  to  it  by  the  prophets.  ^*  On  its  margin  and  oyer  a  ffood  part 
of  its  surface  there  are  a  great  many  sedges^  rushes,  and  lotuses. 
Thousands  of  aquatic  birds  are  seen  gamboling  on  its  bosom,  and 
many  swallows  skimming  its  surface.  Its  waters  have  not  quite  the 
purity  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  it  is  fed  by  several  muddy  streams 
running  through  a  morass.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  effect 
its  drainage."' 

(3.)  The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been 
celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by  Josephus,  and 
several  profane  authors.*  It  was  anciently  called  in  the  Scriptures 
the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut  iii.  17.,  iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a 
valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  where  once  flourished 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain ; 
—  the  Salt  Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17.;  Josh.  xv.  5.)  from  the  extremely 
saline,  and  bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  eastwabd 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  3.),  —  and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.;  Joel  ii. 
20.),  from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judsea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  that  is,  the 
Bituminous  Lake,  from  the  abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it ;  and 
by  Jerome,  the  Dead  Sea,  from  ancient  traditions,  erroneously 
though  generally  received,  that  no  living  creature  can  exist  in  its 
stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters ;  which,  though  they  look 
remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in  the  highest  degree  ssdt,  bitter,  and 
nauseous,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a 
man  to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.'     The  acrid  saltness 

*  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  89.     Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.  p.  162. 
'  Josephus  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  iy.  c.  8.  §  4  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  t.  c  16. ;  Tacitus, 
Hist.  lib.  T.  c  6- ;  Justin,  lib  xxxvi.  c  3.;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1087,  1088.  edit.  Oxon. 

'  Irbj's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  yoI.  viiL  p.  164  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks),  conducted  by  Dr.  Marcet,  gave  the  following  results: — This  water  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels. — Its  taste  is 
peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent. — The  application  of  tests  or  re-agents  proves  that  it 
contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  is  no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  or  muriate  of  soda. — On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150 
grains  of  the  water,  they  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  in 
the  undermentioned  proportions : — 

Salts.             Acid. 
Muriate  of  lime       ...      5.88  grains.     3.89  grains. 
Muriate  of  magnesia        -        -    15.37     —        8.61 
Muriate  of  soda      ...    15.54     —        7.15 
Selenite 0.08     —       


36.87  18.65 

And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  gprains  of  the  water  would  be:— > 

Grains. 
Muriate  of  lime         «       .       .       .        .      3.920 
Muriate  of  magnesia  .        -        -        .       .    10.246 
Muriate  of  soda         .....    19.360 
Sulphate  of  lime        .....      0.054 

24.580 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1807,  part  ii.  pp.  298 — 
812.    Another  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  French  chemist, M.  Gay-Lnssac,  in  1819, 
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of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  land, 
which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated  with  that 
saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a  few  stunted  thorns^ 
which  wear  the  J^rown  garb  of  the  desert.  To  this  circumstance 
Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. :  ^^  The  wliole  land  thereof  is  brim- 
stone and  salt."  ^  The  air  itself,  which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with 
it,  and  which-  is  impregnated  with  the  sulphureous  and  bituminous 
vapours,  is  fatal  to  vegetation ;  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
reigns  around  the  lake.^  These  exhalations  Captain  Lynch  (of  the 
United  States'  Navy,  who  in  1847  first  navigated  the  Dead  Sea 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed  in  it)  ascribes  to  the  foetid  springs 
and  marshes  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  increased  perhaps  by  ex- 
halations from  stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to  the 
north.'  Wood,  lul  incrusted  with  salt,  lies  in  great  quantities  on 
the  shore.^  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven  ^  To  this  destruction  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  displaying  most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness 
of  the  divine  justice,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  from  the  spot  where  the  Jordan  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes  a  south-easterly 
direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  it  disappears  in  a 
curve  towards  the  east  Its  surface  is  generally  unruffled,  from  the 
hollow  of  the  basin  in  which  it  lies  scarcely  admitting  the  free  pas- 
sage necessary  for  a  strong  breeze;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same 
reason,  subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.®  The 
expanse  of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six  miles,  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated  by  a  distance  of 

gave  nearly  similar  resnlts.  (See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  toL  viiL  p.  165.) 
I)r.  Robinson  has  given  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Marcet  and  of  Gay-Lussac,  to  which  he  has 
added  those  of  Prof.  C.  Ginelin,  of  Tubingen,  in  1826,  and  of  Dr.  Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  in 
1829.  (Biblical  Researches,  voL  ii.  p.  224.)  The  result  of  these  several  analyses  is,  that 
the  amount  of  salts  is  in  general  equal,  while  the  relative  proportions  assigned  to  the 
different  salts  are  exceedingly  diverse.  *'  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  water  now 
contains  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt,  supposed  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation;  or, 
if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  temperature  of  180^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount 
to  forty^one  per  cent  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we  can  only  pity  the 
miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced,  and  commit  him  to  the  influences  of 
that  power  which  can  cause  the  *■  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  from  '  stones  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham.'  *    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  this  sea  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  lumps  of  nitre  and 
fine  sulphur,  from  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  hen's  e%gy  which  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  surrounding  cliffs  by  the  rain.    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  45S. 

»  Volney's  IVavels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  288.;  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

■  Captain  Lynch's  Narrative,  p.  296. 

*  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  on  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

*  M.  de  Saulcy,  a  recent  traveller  in  Palestine,  misled  (as  it  appears)  by  the  traditional 
statements  of  his  Arab  guides,  imagined  that  he  had  found  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
cities,  and  especially  of  Sodom.  His  hypothesis  (for  it  is  no  more)  ha.s  been  refuted,  1.  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Recent  Explorations  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855,  pp.  528 — 558.;  and  2.,  as  to  Sodom 
and  Zoar,  by  M.  Van  de  Velde,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1851  and  1852. 
For  the  other  three  cities  of  the  plain,  M  Van  de  Velde  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
seek.  (Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  pp.  115 — 117.) 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 
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«ight  miles.  ^  These  mountains  present  to  the  eye  of  die  spectator 
granite,  and  those  other  rocks,  which  (according  to  the  Wemerian 
system  of  geology)  characterise  the  oldest  or  primitive  formation. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  there  is  found  a  black  shining 
stone,  which  partially  ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous 
smell:  it  is  used  at  Jerusalem  for  the  manufisusture  of  rosaries  and 
other  little  articles.  Sulphur  and  nitre  are  also  found  in  various 
parts.  All  these  circumstances  testify  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
whole  region,  which,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  im- 
mense volcanoes.*  Josephus  states  the  total  length  to  be  580 
[Greek]  stadia,  or  about  fifty-six  miles,  and  its  breadth  150  stadia, 
or  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  miles.  With  his  computation  nearly 
agrees  the  account  of  Mr.  Came,  who  visited  this  sea  in  1825,  and 
who  reckons  its  length  at  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  general  breadth 
at  eighteen.'  But  the  accurate  admeasurement  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  made  in  1838,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  acquiesces,  fixes  its 
length  at  thirty-nine  or  forty  geographical  miles,  or  about  fifty 
English  miles,  and  its  general  breadth  at  ten  or  twelve  miles.^ 
Towards  the  south  a  broad  peninsula  projects  from  the  eastern  shore, 
and  contracts  its  width  to  within  two  miles.  South  of  this  point 
the  water  is  shallow ;  and  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  evaporation, 
the  depth  decreases  from  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  to  less  than  one  foot. 
Silence,  awful  as  death,  hangs  over  the  lake :  a  ripple  is  seldom  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface,  and  its  shores  are  rarely  visited  by  any  foot- 
steps but  those  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  collect  from  them  the  chief 
supply  of  salt  for  their  families  and  flocks.  Not  a  bird  builds  its 
nest,  or  pours  forth  its  strains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sea:  nor  is 
anyUiing  to  be  found  near  it :  and  ^^  its  desolate  though  majestic 

'  "  Hie  mountains  on  the  Judiean  side  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Arabian,  and  also  of 
a  lighter  colour;  the  latter  chain,  at  its  sonthem  extremity,  is  said  to  consist  of  dark 
granite,  and  of  yarioos  colonrs.  The  hills,  which  branch  off  from  the  western  end,  are 
composed  entirely  of  white  chalk :  bitamen  abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore.  There 
is  no  outlet  to  this  lake,  though  the  Jordan  flows  into  it,  as  did  formerly  die  Kedron,  and 
the  Amon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  any  yisible  increase  or 
decrease  of  its  waters.**  (Came*8  Letters,  pp.  817,  318.)  But  their  uniform  level  is  sufii- 
€tently  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  which  is  evaporated.  (See  Dr.  Shaw*s  Travels, 
ToL  iu  ppb  157,  158.,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  11  p.  826.) 

'  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  voL  ii  pp.  221,  222.  yolney*s  Travels  in  Syria, 
vol  i  pp.  281,  282.  Travels  of  Ali  Bey  (M.  Badhia),  vol  ii.  p.  26a.  Buckingham*8 
Travels,  pp.  443--448.     Russell's  Palestine,  p.  412. 

*  On  iix.  Carae's  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lay  like  lead,  there  was  not  a 
1>reath  of  wind.  **  Whoever,"  says  this  intelligent  traveller,  **■  has  seen  the  Dead  Sea,  will 
ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed  upon  his  memory;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful 
spectacle*  The  precipices,  in  general,  descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of 
their  height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  winds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footstep, 
save  that  of  the  wild  Ara^  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread.    No  unpleasant  effluvia 

are  perceptible  round  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally  flying  across A  few 

inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are  found  those  black  sulphureous  stones  out  of 
which  crosses  'are  made,  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  The  water  has  an  abominable  taste,  in 
which  that  of  salt  predominates;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  rocks."    Letters  firom  the  East,  pp.  316,  317. 

*  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  218.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  (New 
York,)  1843,  p.  17.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  il  p.  24.  SchwarU's  Descriptivo 
Geography  of  Palestine,  pp.  43 — 45.  On  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Dr.  A.  Lee  in  the  American  Biblical  Rcpciitory,  vol.  iii. 
(N.  S.)  pp.  335—352. 
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features  are  well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."'  The 
depth  of  this  sea  varies  in  different  parts.  M.  Comille,  who  ad- 
vanced upwards  of  fiftv  paces  into  this  sea,  found  that  its  depth  did 
not  exceed  two  feet.  He  states  that  he  walked,  not  upon  sand,  but 
upon  the  reddish  bituminous  earth,  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  which 
shook  at  the  slightest  motion  over  it.'  Dr.  Robinson  and  one  of  his 
companions  waded  out  eight  or  ten  rods  before  the  water  reached 
their  shoulders.'  But  the  greatest  depth  of  this  sea,  as  ascertidned 
by  Captain  Lynch,  is  208  fathoms,  or  1300  feet.  The  most  im* 
portant  discovery,  however,  which  he  made  with  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture  history,  is  connected  with  the  soundings. 
"The  inference  from  the  Bible"  (he  remarks)  "that  this  entire 
chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  and  ^  ovenohelmed^  by  the  wrath  of  God 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  extraordinary  character  of  our  sound* 
ings.  The  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one ;  the  last  averaging  thirteen^  the  former 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Through  the  northern, 
and  largest  and  deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Wady 
el  Jeib,  or  ravine  within  a  ravine,  at  the  south  end  of  the  seo."  ^ 

(4.)  The  Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  called  by  way  of 
eminence*  In  Exod.  xxiii.  31.  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines^ 
because  their  country  bordered  on  its  shores :  in  Josh,  xxiii.  4.  the 
Great  Sea  westward;  and  in  Deut.  xi.  24.,  Joel  iL  20.,  and  elsewhere, 
the  Uttermost^  or  Utmost  Sea. 

(5.)  The  Bed  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Arabian  Gulph.^ 

V.  Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures  mention 
several  Fountains  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  anciently  have  given 
rise  to  strife  and  contention.®  (Gen.  xxi.  25.,  xxvi.  20.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  fountains  and  wells  are  —  1.  The  Fountain  of 
En-Eogel ;  2.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Gihon ;  3.  The  Foun- 
tain and  Pools  of  Siloam;  and  4.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda:  which 
being  situated  in  and  near  to  Jerusalem,  a  notice  of  them  is  given  in 
pp.  27 — 29.  supra.     To  these  may  be  added, 

(6.)  Jacob's  Well,  a  deep  well  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  which  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  Sichem  or  Shechem, 

*  For  an  acconnt  and  refntation  of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  see 
Dr.  Clarke's  Trarels,  toI  ir.  pp.  400 — 406.  8vo.  New  Monthly  Magazine,  toL  lit  p.  354. 
A  comprehensive  digest  of  nearly  all  that  has  heen  written  concerning  this  sea  will  be 
found  in  the  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine,  pp.  204 — 224. 

'  Souvenirs  d'Oricnt,  par  Henri  ComiUe,  pp.  345,  346.    Paris,  1836.  8vo. 
■  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

*  Capt.  Lynch*s  Narrative,  pp.  378,  379. 

'  See  the  article  Red  Sea,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index,  infra. 

*  When  Capt  Light  descended,  in  1814,  into  the  Isanti  ful  plain  of  Sephora,  or  Se- 
phonry,  at  a  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  he  saw  in  the  centre  a  hand  of  herdsmen,  armetf 
with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large  stone  reservoir.  With  them  he  was  obliged 
to  have  an  altercation  before  they  would  permit  him  to  water  his  horse,  without  paying 
for  the  privilege.     Travels,  p.  196.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  68. 
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also  called  Sjchar,  and  at  present  Napolose ;  which  place  was  the 
residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew  the  Shechemites.  Dr.  Wilson 
ascertained  it  to  be  seventy-five  feet  deep,  and  its  diameter  about 
nine  feet.  It  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  and  it  has  been 
visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom 
it  has  become  an  object  of  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  (John  iv.  5 — 3(X)  The 
spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  evangelist  John,  and  is  so  little 
Imble  to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  well  itself  and  the 
features  of  the  eountry,  that,  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity, 
the  site  of  it  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travellers  are 
careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well : 
this  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  halting  with  his  family  at  the 
fbrd  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxiL  22.) ;  for  the  Israelites  assembling  their 
forces  near  the  fountains  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  K),  as  the  cele- 
brated Moslem  warrior  Saladin  afterwards  did^ ;  and  for  David's  men 
that  were  unable  to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook 
Besor.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xvL  14.,  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  16.,  were  furnished 
with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  refresh  the  fainting 
traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contrivances  for  supplying  cattle 
with  water,  cnmilar  to  lliose  which  are  to  this  day  found  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  other  countries  in  the  East'  In  Eccl.  xii.  6.  Solomon 
alludes  to  a  wheel  as  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water.^ 
Great  precautions  were  taken  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  to 
prevent  the  moving  sands  from  cholong  up  their  wells,  by  placing 
a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2 — 8.),  after  the  requisite  supply 
had  been  drawn  up ;  or  oy  locking  them  up,  which  Sir  John  Chardin 

'  Dr.  Clarke*8  Travels,  toL  iv.  pp.  278—280.  Addison's  Jonmey  southward  from 
DamascQs,  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  1839,  voL  xxv.  p.  148.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  iL  pp.  64.  57.  Some  learned  men  have  conjectared  that  Jacob's  well 
was  only  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  rain  water ;  bnt  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
confirms  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  well  8uch  cisterns,  indeed, 
are  common  in  the  oriental  deserts  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conveniences  of  this 
kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelites,  in  the  valley  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  their 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  that  the  Psalmist  refers  (Ixxxiv.  6,  7.)  where  he  speaks  of  going 
from  strength  to  strength  till  they  appeared  in  Zion.  Harmer*s  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
To  prevent  accidents  by  the  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  them  uncovered,  Moses 
enacted  various  regulations.    Sec  Exod.  xxi.  S3,  34. 

'  Banner's  Observations,  voL  iii.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  at  a  fountain  between  Nazareth 
and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

'  In  the  villages  of  Ethiopia  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbuiy  frequently  met  with 
huts  by  the  roadside|  containing  large  jars  of  water  for  travellers.  When  there  is  no  hut 
the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree.    Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  35. 

*  In  Smyrna  and  many  other  places  in  the  East,  a  large  wheel  \$  fixed  over  the  mouth 
of  a  well  in  a  vertical  position  :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of  pitchers  is  attached  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revolution,  which  is  efiected  by  a  horse,  they  arc  continually 
descending  and  filling,  and  ascending  and  discharging  themselves.  (Hartley's  Researches 
in  Greece,  pp.  235,  236.)  In  the  Russian  Government  of  Iver,  Dr.  Henderson  was  struck 
with  the  nnmber  of  wells  which  he  saw,  over  each  of  which  is  built  a  large  wooden  appa- 
ratus, consisting  chiefly  of  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is 
turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus  the  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bvket  He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  obviously  to  a  machine  of  this  kind  that  Solomon  refers  in  his  highly  figurative 
picture  of  old  age.    Biblical  Researches,  p.  32. 
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thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well^  of  which  Rachel,  perhaps,  kept  the 
key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6.  9.)  The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an 
act  of  hostility  in  the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4.), 
and  also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the  Scy- 
thians, in  their  retreat  before  the  Persians,  under  Darius,  filled  up 
the  weUs  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their  way ' :  and  Arsaces  ordered 
the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up,  upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus 
from  Ecbatana;  while  the  latter,  who  was  ftilly  aware  of  their  con* 
sequence  to  himself  and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand 
horse,  to  drive  away  the  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon 
this  service.'  Dry  weUs  were  used  as  places  of  concealment  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  19.)  as  they  are  still  in  India.'  Wells  and  fountains  were  also 
lurking-places  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed 
to  lie  in  ambush  at  them,  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  song.  (Judg.  v.  11.)  The  Crusaders  suffered  much  from  the 
Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  manner;  and  Dr.  Shaw 
mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the  water  of  which  is  received 
into  a  large  basin  for  the  acconunodation  of  travellers ;  and  which 
is  called  Shrub  toe  hrvhy  that  is.  Drink  and  away^  fix)m  the  danger 
which  they  incur  of  meeting  with  assassins  there.^ 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells,  in  the 
mominffs  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they  go  forth  adorned  with 
their  tnnkets.  This  will  account  for  Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15.),  and  will  further  prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  thaa 
those  she  had  before  on  her  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47.)^ 

■  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  292.    Oxon.  1809. 

'  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c  29.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Schweighaetuer. 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  lUustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  189. 

*  Harmer's  Obsenrations,  yoI.  iiL  p.  409.  Shaw's  Trayels,  vol.  L  p.  63.  8vo.  Bnrck*. 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  627.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  stopped  at  some  wells 
of  fresh  water,  where  th^  found  a  great  assemblage  of  camels  and  manj  Arabs,  who  ap- 
peared to  stop  all  passengers.  Thej  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of 
those  gentlemen;  and  presentlj  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  sUntlar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  arms;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way  to  El  Arish,  surveying  their 
baggage  **  with  the  most  thieving  inquisitiveness.'*    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  pp.  173, 174. 

*  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  L  pp.  198,  199.  vol  ii.  pp.  125. 184.  193.  voL  iii.  p.  401, 
**  In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  appeared  one  of  those  fountains,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting  place  of  caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scene 
of  contention  and  bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nasareth  were  passing  to  and  from  the 
town  with  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  We  stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with 
their  drivers  who  were  there  reposing;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  re^ 
mote  ages,  we  renewed  the  solicitations  of  Abra)uun*s  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the  well 
of  Nahor.  Gen.  xxiv.  17.*'  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)  A  similar  custom  was  observed 
by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (voL  vi  pp.  152,  153.)  And  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
(Letters  from  the  ^figean,  voL  ii  p.  45.)  At  Cana,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  vol  ii.  pp.  3,  4.)  and  also  Mr.  Came,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone 
watering-pots  on  dieir  heads  as  they  returned  from  the  well  (Letters  from  the  East, 
p.  253.)  In  Bengal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and  rivers  to 
fetch  water.  Companies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in  every  town,  daily 
going  to  fetch  water,  lyth  the  pitchers  resting  on  their  sides.  (Ward's  View  of  the  His- 
tory, &c  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p.  316.  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
p.  27.)    In  the  island  of  Qoita,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowctt  says*  that 
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(7.)  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (ns  we  have 
ahready  seen)  the  rains  fall  only  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  constructed  Cistebns,  or  reservoirs  for  collecting 
water  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along  the 
high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves,  and  of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  traveller.  Cisterns  were  also 
made'in  private  houses,  allusions  to  which  occur  in  2  Kings  xviii.  31., 
Prov.  V.  15.,  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  Uzziah,  king  of  Ju(kh,  cut  out 
many  cisterns  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Of 
the  cisterns  existing  at  Jerusalem,  notice  has  already  been  taken  in 
page  26,  supra.  Cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day, 
in  Palestine,  into  which  is  collected  the  rain  water  that  runs  down 
firom  the  roofs.  These  closed  cisterns  are  deep  and  broad ;  and  the 
water  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  quite  fresh  and  good  for  drinking.^ 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three  capacious 
pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools.  Thev  are  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  square,  pardy  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  partly  built  on  the  sides  with  regular  hewn  stones,  covered 
with  a  tluck  coat  of  plaster  in  the  inside,  and  supported  by  abut- 
ments: the  workmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  man  beauty.  They  are  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  a  small  valley,  **  and  at  a  short  distance  from  one 
another,  each  on  a  different  level,  so  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
upper  into  the  middle  pool,  and  thence  into  the  lower  pool,  from 
wluch  it  is  conducted  round  the  hills  to  Bethlehem,  and  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Jerusalem.  The  walls  of  the  pool  are  of  solid  masonry, 
covered  over  with  cement."  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
these  pools,  made  with  a  line  by  members  of  the  Deputation  forming 
the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  as  accurately  as  the 
ground  would  admit. 

**  1.  The  Upper  or  Western  Pool 

Feet 

Length  of  north  side  .....     389 

of  south  side  -  -  -  -  -380 

Breadth  of  west  side  .....    229 

of  east  side  *  -  -  -  -    236 

Depth  at  one  point  •  -      .      *  *  *      25 

2.  The  Middle  Pool 

Length      -  -  -  :  -  -  -    425 

Breadth  of  west  side  -  -  -*  -  -     158 

of  east  side  -  -  .  -  •    250 

8.   The  Lowest  or  Eastern  Pool 

Length      -  *  -  -  -  -  -    583 

Breaidth  on  west  side  .....     148 

on  east  side  -  -  -  -  -    202 

the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  carry  their  empty  pitchers  horizontally  on 
their  headis  with  the  month  looking  backwards.    (Mlssionaiy  Begister  for  18 IS,  p.  297.) 
May  not  tMs  illustrate  Jer.  xiy.  8.  ? 
>  Rabbi  Schwarts's  Descriptire  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  325. 
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'^  At  all  the  corners  there  are  flights  of  steps,  descending  into  the 
pools.  The  water  is  pure  and  delightful.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  splendid  reservoirs  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  there  seems 
every  probability  that  they  are  the  work  of  Solomon."  About  a 
hundred  yards'  distance  from  these  pools,  is  the  spring  that  supplies 
them,  and  which  the  monks  of  the  Latin  Convent  at  Bethlehem 
affirm  to  be  the  sealed  fountain  referred  to  in  SoL  Song,  iv.  12.^ 

VI.  Palestine  is  a  hilly,  and  in  many  places  a  mountainous 
country,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the 
Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal 
Mountains  are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  and  of  Gilead :  those  which  are  either  within  the  limits,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  20 — 
22,  supra. 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is  a  long 
range  or  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  most  elevated  summits 
of  which  fossilised  antediluvian  fishes,  sea'shells,  and  other  marine 
substances  have  been  discovered^;  extending  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  on  the  west,  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus 
eastward,  and  forming  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Anciently,  it  abounded  with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  de- 
scriptions, from  which  the  most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  ex- 
tracted.' It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the  appellation  of 
Anti-Libanus ;  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make  this  distinction  of 
names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the  common  name  of  Lebanon. 
These  mountains  may  be  seen  from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and 
some  part  or  other  of  them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year.  From  this  circumstance  probably  the  modem  natives  term  it 
Gibl  Leban  or  the  White  Mountain.  On  the  loftiest  summit  of  all. 
Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying,  not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it 
during  the  summer  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  but 
investing  all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth 
velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very 
deep  —  a  striking  spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder 
seeking  protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.* 

These  mountains  are  by  no  means  barren ;  but  are  almost  all  well 
cultivated ;  and  contained  a  population  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants 
(which  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Palestine)  before  they  were 
desolated  by  civil  wars  in  1845-7.^     The  summits  of  these  moun- 

1  Narratiye  of  Scottish  Mission  to  Palestine,  p.  176.  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Trayel, 
p.  4S9.  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  toI.  it  pp.  S79,  380.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  ii  p.  165.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toLL  p.  387.  Journal  of  the  Depntatian 
from  Malta  Protestant  College  to  the  East,  yol.  ii.  pp.  400,  401. 

*  See  the  authorities  in  Reland's  Palostina,  torn.  i.  p.  321.,  and  Elliott's  Travels  in 
Aostria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  voL  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

'  The  heights  of  odobous  Lebanon  are  eulogised  by  Musacus:— Aifi'wov  ^ofmos  <rt 
vrtpvywo'i.     Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122. 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  iv.  pp.  201,  202. 

■  Keith's  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  pp.  237—239.,  thirty-sixth  edition. 
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tuns  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive  plains,  in  which 
are  sown  com,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.  They  are  watered  by  numerous 
cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and  streams  of  excellent  water,  which 
diffiise  freshness  and  fertility  on  all  sides,  even  in  the  most  elevated 
regions.  To  these  Solomon  has  a  beautiiul  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.) 
Vineyards,  and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig-trees,  are  also 
cultivated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  on  terraces  formed  by  walls, 
which  support  the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from 
the  sides  of  the  acclivities.^  The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of  the 
hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and  produces 
abimdance  of  com,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  much  celebrated  in 
the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  Lebanon  was 
anciendy  celebrated  for  its  stately  cedars,  which  are  now  less  nu- 
merous than  in  former  times.  They  grow  among  the  snow  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  mountain,  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as  for 
the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures.  (See  1  Kings 
iv.  33.,  PsaL  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  &c.)  These  trees  form  a  little 
grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted  by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow 
amid  rocky  eminences  all  around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  6300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.  The  number  of  the  largest  trees  has 
varied  at  different  times.  In  1550,  Belloni  found  them  to  be  twenty- 
eight  in  number.  Bauwolf,  in  1575,  counted  twenty-four;  Dandini 
in  1600,  and  Thevenot  about  fifty  years  afler,  enumerated  twenty- 
three.  And  the  Kev.  Henry  MaundreU,  who  travelled  iif  this  region 
in  1696,  reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth,  and 
yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the  boughs. 
Dr.  Pococke,  in  1738,  found  fifteen  standing,  and  one  which  had  been 
recentiy  blown  down.  The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810  (with  whom  agrees 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  who  visited  these  cedars  in  1836),  counted 
eleven  or  twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five 
very  large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  1816,  com- 
puted them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number,  twenty  of  which 
were  very  large.*  In  1817-18,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  stated 
that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of  them,  not  one  of  which  had  much 
merit  either  for  dimensions  or  beauty ;  the  largest  among  them 
Appearing  to  be  the  junction  of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree.' 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  1818,  Mr.  Robinson  in  1830,  M.  de  La  Martine 
in  1833,  Lord  Lindsay  and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott,  in  1837,  stated 

'  Light's  TravdlB,  p.  219.  Bobtiuon^s  Biblical  Researches,  toL  iii.  pp.  440,  441.  <*  We 
aaw  on  some  of  its  eminences,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  high,  villages  and  liucuriant 
vegetation,  and  on  seme  of  its  peaks,  six  thousand  feet  high,  we  could  discern  tall  pines 
against  the  cletir  skj  beyond."    Karrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  241, 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475,  476. 

*  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  210. 
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the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  ^  Dr.  Wilson,  in 
18439  states  that  the  venerable  patriarch  trees,  ivhich  have  stood 
the  blasts  of  thousands  of  winters,  amount  only  to  twelve ;  but  those 
of  a  secondary  and  still  younger  growth,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned, 
[amounted  to]  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.'  Twelve  old  cedars, 
some  of  them  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  were  observed  in  1849  by 
the  Deputation  to  the  East  from  the  Malta  Protestant  College'; 
and  the  same  number  is  specified  by  M.  Van  de  Velde,  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  1851-2.^  This  group  of  cedars  is  held  sacr^ 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  account  of  a  belief  that  they  were  stand- 
ing when  Jerusalem  was  built.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by 
four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  the  others  are  lower ;  the  trunks  of  the  old 
trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who 
have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  iai  back  as  1640. 
The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  grey  tint) 
seemed  to  be  quite  dead.^  These  cedars  were  the  resort  of  eagles 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;  as  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  were  the 
haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.),  which 
used  to  descend  and  surprise  the  unwary  traveller.  But  instead  of 
these,  the  traveller  may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer 
issue  from  his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  alludes  in 
Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  pomposed  when  he  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was  wandering  among  these 
mountains.  ^ 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of  the 
two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  which  was 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors 
(Prov.  XXV.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  14.);  a  practice®  which  has 
obtained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.  Its  rock  is  primitive  calca- 
reous, of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandy  slate  upon  the  higher  parts :  it 
aifords  good  pasturage  in  many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their 
cattle,  but  the  western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is 
quite  barren.^  It  has  two  peaks  or  summits,  which  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  the  psalmist  speaking  of  this  mountain  in  the  plural 
number,  as  the  Hermons.^  (Ps.  xlii.  7.  which  in  our  version  is 
incorrectly  rendered  the  Hermonites.)  The  most  elevated  sununit  of 
this  ridge  was  by  the  Hebrews  ordinarily  called  Hebmon  ;  by  the 

>  Maandrell*8  Journey,  p.  191.  La  Boque,  Voyage  de  Syne  el  da  Mont  liban,  p.  S8. 
See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512,  513.  Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87.  De  La  Marline's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
Elliott's  Travels  in  Aostriay  Rassia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  Lindsay's  Letters  on 
Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

'  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  IL  p.  389. 

'  Jonmal  of  the  Deputation,  part  L  p.  254. 

*  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  ii,  p.  478. 

•  Barckhaidt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20,  21.    London,  1822.  4to. 

*  Harn&r's  Observations,  vol  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

'  Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp  20,  21. 

•  Robinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  13.    New  York  and  London,  1843.   Svo. 
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Sidonians,  SiBiON;  and  by  the  Amorites,  Shenib  (Deut.  iii.  9.): 
it  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 
Very  copious  dews  fall  here  S  as  they  abo  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Fsahnist.  (See  PsaL  cxxxiiL  3.)  The  mountain  of  Amana^  men- 
tioned in  SoL  Song  iv.  8.9  is  the  southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  probably  so  called  because  the  river  Amana  descended  from 
it,  which  waters  the  territories  of  Damascus.^  It  is  still  haunted  by 
beasts  of  prey,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.'  In  Deut.  iv.  48« 
this  mountain  is  called  SiON,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a 
contraction,  or  a  faulty  reading  for  Sirion:  but  Bishop  Pococke 
thinks  it  probable,  that  Hermon  was  the  name  of  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountainous  range,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  had  the  name 
of  Sion*  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some  inter- 
preters have  imagined  to  exist  in  PsaL  cxxxiii.  3.  where  Mount  Sion 
IS  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant.  According  to  the  bbhop's  supposition,  the  dew  fall- 
ing firom  the  top  of  Hermon  down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well 
be  compared  in  every  respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head 
that  ran  down  unto  the  beard,  even  AaroiCs  heard,  and  went  down 
to  tlie  skirts  of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.),  and  that  both  of 
them,  in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  which  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
society.^ 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about  nine 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  offer  a  grand  and  magnificent  prospect 
to  the  beholder ;  from  which  many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by 
the  sacred  writers.  (See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Leba- 
non was  justiy  consiaered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
movements  of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  **  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had  subdued  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  resistance  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  people,  he  says.  By  tlie  multitude  of  my  chariots  have  I  came  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  side  of  Lebanon  I  and  I  will  cut 
down  the  tall  cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof;  and  I 
will  enter  into  the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  of  his  CarmeL 
(Isa.  xxxvii  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much  labour 
and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  windmg  path  cut  into  steps,  which 
no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and  sure-footed  mule,  can 
tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted  he  could  perform  with  horses 
and  a  multituoe  of  chariots."'  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Lebanon  afforded  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers, 

'  Maundrell,  p.  77. 

'  Oeseniiu'B  Heb.  and  EngL  Lexicon,  by  Bobinson,  p.  73. 

*  BiickiDgbam's  Travels  among  the  Anb  Tribes,  p.  395. 

*  Pococke'f  Deecription  of  the  East,  vol  iL  part.  L  pp.  74,  75.  Bp.  Fooocke's  Explana- 
tion is  approved  by  Mr.  Buckingham.    Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  395. 

*  Paxton's  muBtrationsof  Scriptore,  toI.  i.  p.  134.    First  edition. 
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who  infested  the  neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.  ^ 

2.  Mount  Cabmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  bf  Acre 
or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  is  a  range 
of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north  and  south,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  or  cape 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is 
composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  with  flints  imbedded  in  it.  On  the  east 
is  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  tiie  west  a  nar- 
rower plain  descending  to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feef  The  summits  of  this  mountain  are 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles, 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found,  proving  that  industry 
had  formerly  been  employed  on  this  tmgrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any 
deficiency  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  There  are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  On  the 
summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  states,  that  the  prophet  stood  when 
he  prayed  for  rain,  and  beheld  the  cloud  arise  out  of  the  sea  ' :  and 
on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  cave,  to  which  tradition 
further  states  that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's' 
prophets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
19 — 40.)  The  spot  on  the  south-east  of  this  mountain,  called  El 
Mohhraka  or  the  Burnt  Placcy  M.  Van  de  Velde  has  diown,  with 
very  strong  evidence,  to  be  the  probable  scene  of  the  prophet's 
sacrifice.^  Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill 
only  distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the  faith- 
ful prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole  district, 
which  afforded  the  richest  pasture :  and  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
are  to  be  seen  on  its  lone  grassy  slopes,  which  at  present  afford  as 
rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  m  the  days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous 
herds  on  Carmel.^  This  was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah 
(xxxv.  2.)  opposes  to  the  barren  desert  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos 
(i.  2.)  as  the  habitations  of  the  sheplierds.  The  expression, /or^^if  of 
his  Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23.,  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the  border 
country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic  of  pastoral 
highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inaccessibility,  must  be 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (ix.  2,  3.).  There  was  another 
Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of 

>  GljcflB  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  p.  91.  Plrocopius  de  BelL  Pcra.  lib.  L  c.  13.  lib.  ii.  c  16.  19. 
cited  in  Keland'B  FalKStina,  torn.  i.  p.  822. 

>  BackiDghiim*8  Trayels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119,  120.  Dr.  Wilson^s  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  iL  p.  242.  Mr.  Bae  Wilson,  however,  estimates  its  height  at  two  thousand  feet. 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

*  Scholz's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c  cited  in  the  Brit  Crit.  and  TheoL  Review,  vol.  L  p.  372. 
Game's  Letters,  p.  249. 

*  Van  de  Velde's  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  voL  i  pp.  321 — 327. 

■  Monro's  Sommer  Bambles  in  Syria,  vol.  I  p.  6.  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  43. 
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Jiidah)  and  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  55*5  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.,  and  2  Sam. 
ill.  3.9  which  was  rich  in  pasturage.  It  is  now  called  Kurmul.  Dr. 
Bobinson  found  here  extensive  ruins.^ 

3.  Tabob  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical  form, 
about  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  entirely  detached  from  any 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon :  the  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with 
luxuriant  trees,  principally  oaks  and  wild  pistachios,  and  brushwood, 
except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain.  Here  Barak  was  en* 
camped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The 
mountain  is  steep  of  ascent,  and  is  computed  to  be  nearly  one  mile  in 
height  To  a  person  standing  at  its  foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in 
a  point;  but  when  arrived  at  the  top,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  an  oval  plain  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  ndle  in  its  greatest  length, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  east- 
ern side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches,  grottoes, 
and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  few  appear- 
ing to  be  the  works  of  a  very  remote  age.'  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  Tabor  is  in  the  morning  covered  with  clouds,  which 
disappear  towards  noon.  The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  sin- 
gularly delightful  and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains 
OF  Engedda  and  Samaria  ;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off, 
appears  Mount  Hebmon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  *,  where  Christ  deli- 
vered his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  miraculously  fed 
in  its  vicinity  ^),  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa  so  fatal  to  Saul. 
The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives  Djebel  Crilbo,  or  Mount 
Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge,  rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred 
above  that  of  the  sea ;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
west.     Utter  solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which- 

>  Bdbiiifloii*!  BlUicftl  Researches,  toI.  il  pp.  196—199. 

'  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  140.  Backingham*s  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  104. 
Barckhardl*8  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  334.  Monro's  Ramble  in  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
Lord  Lindsay  is  of  opinion  that  the  mins  on  Monnt  Tabor  are  those  of  the  ancient  town 
and  fortress  erected  by  Josephus.  (Letters  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.)  The 
vignette  of  this  mountain  in  p.  33.,  is  copied  from  Dr.  K.D.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  Iv. 
p.  234.    It  represents  the  mountain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon. 

'  This  hiU  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  The  prospect 
from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containing  scattered  ruins,  is  both 
extensive  and  beautifiiL  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  343.  (Lon* 
don,  1822, 8vo.) 

*  **  Whether,"  says  ICr.  Stephens,  **  it  be  true  or  no  that  this  was  the  Mount  of  Beati* 
tttdes,  it  is  just  the  plaoe  where,  in  those  primitive  days,  or  even  in  the  state  of  society 
which  now  exists  in  the  Holy  Land,  such  an  event  might  have  taken  plaoe;  the  preacher 
standing  a  little  distanee  up  the  hill,  and  the  multitude  sitting  down  before  him.  Indeed, 
so  strikingly  similar,  in  all  its  details,  is  the  state  of  society  here  existing  now  to  that 
which  exttted  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  that  I  remember,  when  standing  on  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church  supposed  to  cover  the  precise  spot  where  Christ  preached  that  compendium 
of  goodness  aiid  wisdom,  it  struck  me  that,  if  I  or  any  other  man  should  preach  new  and 
strange  things,  the  people  would  come  out  from  the  cities  and  villages  to  dispute,  as  they 
did  under  the  preaching  of  our  Lord.'*    Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  582. 
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a£Pord  no  dwelling-places  for  men,  except  for  the  wandering  eheplierd, 
whose  search  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  litde  withered 
grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs, dispersed  indifferent  places,  constitute 
the  whole  produce  of  the  moimtains  of  Oilboa.^  The  Sea  of  Tiberias 
is  clearly  discovered  towards  the  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow- 
capped Hermon.'  On  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small 
height,  which  by  ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  transfigura- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Bomish  section  of 
the  universal  Christian  church,  tiiere  is  a  great  procession,  and  mass 
is  performed  at  the  altars,  which  superstition  has  erected  where  the 
three  tabernacles  are  supposed  to  have  been  made.  They  are  in  a 
subterraneous  vault.'  (Matt.  xviL  1 — 8.,  Mark  ix.  2 — 9.)  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  covered  in  the 
morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse  towards  mid-day.  Mount 
Cabmel  is  to  the  south-west,  and  conceals  the  Mediterranean  from 
view :  and  at  the  foot  of  tiiis  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated 
plain  of  Esdraelon  spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains- OF  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains  of 
Ephbaim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  tiie  Holy  Land,  and 
opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  ridges  is 
fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  ap- 
proach the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  are  both  rugged  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending from  the  Mount  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which  has  always  afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers. 
(Luke  X.  30.)  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  that  was  ancientiy  called  the  Bock  of  Rimmon 
( Judg.  XX.  45. 47.),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Qtiarantania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation. 
(Matt  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell^,as  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous desert,  and  as  being  a  most  miserably  dry  and  barren  place, 
consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the 
earth  had  here  suffered  some  great  convulsion.  The  celebrated 
Mountains  of  Ebal  (sometimes  written  Gebal)  and  Gebizim  (Deut 
xi.  29.,  xxviL  4.  12. ;  Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  separated  from  each 
other  merely  by  an  intervening  valley ;  they  are  situate,  the  former 

>  Bichardfloc's  Travels,  yoL  ii.  p.  425.  Carne's  BecoUectioiis  of  the  East,  p.  19.  (Lon- 
don, 1830,  8to.) 

>  light's  TraTels,  p.  SOO. 

*  Major  Skinner's  Overland  Joomej  to  India,  vol  i.  p.  131. — IVom  the  silence  of  the 
evangelists  as  to  the  moontain  of  transfiguration,  and  from  the  circomstanoe  of  Jesas 
Christ  being  jost  before  at  Casearea  Philippi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that 
Tabor  coald  not  have  been  the  scene  of  that  great  event.  No  moantain,  it  is  true,  is  spe- 
cified by  the  evangelist,  nor  is  the  fact  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  apart  6y  itadfaaj 

'argument  in  point;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it  to  have  happened  six  days 
qfter  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  he  had  time  enough  to  return  inu> 
Galilee,  which  was  not  above  twenty-five  leagues'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration.  Beansobre  and 
L'Enfant's  Introduction.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  toI.  iii  pp.  271,  S79.) 

*  Manndrell,  pp.  106, 107.     A  later  traveller,  however  (Mr.  Jolifie),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  view  irom  this  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive.    Letters  from  Palestine^- 
p.  129 
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Ajb  the  fii6rthy  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which  overlooks 
the  town.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the  lofty,  craggy, 
.and  barren  aspect  of  these  two  mountains,  which  seem  to  tajOQ  each 
^ther  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  especially  as  they  stand  contrasted 
with  the  rich  valley  beneath,  where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napo* 
lose]  appears  to  be  imbedded  on  either  side  in  green  gardens  and 
eztenave  olive  grounds, — rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened 
periods  of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  each  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."'  In  the 
Mountains  of  Judah  there  are  numerous  Caves,  some  of  a  consider- 
able size :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xziL  1,  2. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  southward  into 
Arabia  Petrasa.  The  northern  part  of  them,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks^,  and  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to  which  there  are  many  allusions 
in  the  Scriptures.  (See,  among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.; 
PsaL  xxii.  12.  and  IxviiL  15. ;  Isa.  iL  13. ;  Ezek.  xxxiz.  18. ;  Amos 
iv.  1.)  The  hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead, 
appears  from  SoL  Song  iv*  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
oriental  goat,  which  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
the  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modem  times  for  the 
manufacture  of  muf&.  The  middle  part  of  this  mountainous  range,  in 
a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead;  and  in  all  probability  is  the 
mountain  now  called  Djebel  Djelaad  or  JDjebel  Djelaoudy  on  which 
is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad,  which  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  Gilead  (Hos.  vi.  8.),  elsewhere  called  Bamoth  Gilead.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were,  -* 

6.  The  Mountains  of  ^arim',  a  range  of  rugged  hills,  form- 
ing the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moab,  which  are  conjec- 
tured to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  passes  between  the  hills, 
of  which  they  were  formed,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Israelites  having 
passed  the  river  Jordan  into  the  promised  land,  opposite  to  these 
mountains.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  ridge  of 
frightful,  rocky,  and  precipitous  hills,  which  are  continued  all  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near 
these  mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments*  The  most 
eminent  among  them  are  Pisoah  and  Nebo,  which  form  a  continued 
chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  iii. 
27.,  xxxii.  48 — 60.,  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.)  From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  sur- 
veyed the  promised  land,  before  he  was  gathered  to  his  people, 
(Numb.  xxviL  12,  13.)     The  Hebrews  frequently  give  the  epithet 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  102.  (London,  1825.  Sro.) 
'  The  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  the  Tfrians  with  oars  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.),  is 
still  freqiientljr  to  be  foand  here:  the  soil  is  most  lozoriantly  fertile;  and  the  nomadic 
Arab  inhabitants  are  as  robust  and  comely  as  we  may  conceive  its  ancient  possessors  to 
hare  been,  according  to  the  notices  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  Sacred  Volnmo.  See 
Mr.  Buckingham's  interesting  description  of  this  region.  Trarels,  pp.  325 — 329. 
*  Abarim  denotes  passes  or  passages. 
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of  everlastiny  to  their  mountains^  because  they  are  as  old  as  the 
earth  itself.  See^  among  other  instances,  Oen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut 
xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuse  to  the 
inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.) ;  and  modem  tra* 
Tellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.^ 
The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  not 
imfrequently  employed  as  altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Jehovah  (Judg.  vi.  19 — 21.  and  xiii.  15 — 20.);  although  they  were 
afterwards  converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they  project  has  furnished 
the  prophet  Isidah  with  a  pleasing  image  of  the  security  that  shall 
be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.'     (xxxii.  2.) 

VII.  From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of  Bera- 
chah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  signal 
victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphnt  over 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites. 
(2  Chron.  xx.  22—26.). 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  (Gren.  xiv.  2 --10.) 
In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  which  were 
afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale 
is  also  termed  the  Salt  Sea.     (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King^s  Dak  (Gen. 
xiv.  17.;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  met  the 
victorious  Abraham  afber  the  defeat  of  the  confederate  kings.  ('Gen. 
xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah.  Here 
both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a  sandy  plain,  and  at 
other  times  a  salt  marsh.' 

5.  The  Valley  of  Mamre  received  its  name  from  Mamre  an 

'  Harmcr^s  Obseirations,  toI.  UL  pp.  429,  430. 

3  ^  Ascending  a  sand-hiU  that  overlooked  the  plain,  we  saw  Jericho,  contrary  to  cor 
hopes,  at  a  great  distance;  and  the  level  tract  we  must  pass  to  arrive  at  it  was  exposed 
to  a  snitrj  sun,  without  «k  single  tree  to  afford  us  a  temponuy  shade.  The  simile  of  *  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land '  was  never  more  forcibly  felt.**  (Game's 
Letters,  p.  320.) — **The  shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is 
possible  in  a  hot  country,  not  only  os  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
also  having  in  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicates  to  every  thing 
about  it"  Bishop  Lowth*s  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  See  also  Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in 
Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  and  Dr.  Hichardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  186. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1847,  p.  406. 
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Amoriie,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  celebrated  for 
the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth-)  tree^  under  which  the 
patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  IS.),  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  It  is  still 
very  fertile ;  and  its  fig-trees,  olives,  and  pomegranates  are  remark* 
able  for  their  beauty  and  quality. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Eshcol  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Eshcol,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Abraham,  whom  they  assisted 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  as  related  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  Hebron  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  Hebrew  spies,  while  exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large 
cluster  of  grapes,  which  was  carried  between  two  men,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  delicious  fruit  produced  in  that  region.  (Numb.  xiii.  23,  24.) 
*^  The  character  of  its  fruit  still  corresponds  to  its  ancient  celebrity ; 
and  pomegranates  and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like, 
still  grow  there  in  abundance."  ''  From  the  vineyards,  grapes  of  the 
lai^est  size  and  finest  quality  are  at  present  procurable."  ^ 

7.  The  Valley  of  A  jalon  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a  numerous  host  to  engage 
thereon.  This  valley  is  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than  most 
other  places  in  the  territory,  and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and 
healthful  temperature.* 

8.  The  Valley  of  the  Bephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley)  was  so 
called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants :  it  was  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It 
was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the  field  of  battle  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  Jews  under  David  and  his  successors.  (2  Sam.  v. 
18.  22.,  xxiii.  13. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15.  and  xiv.  9.)  This  valley  also  ap- 
pears anciently  to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests. 
(Isa.  xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  stony, 
and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.'  Both  its  sides 
are  cut  down  perpendicularly  as  if  it  had  served  as  a  quarry  to  the 
ancient  city.  Its  length  is  about  fifty  yards,  and  its  depth  about 
twenty,  that  is,  from  the  bottom  to  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Zion. 
A  winter  torrent  runs  through  its  bed,  and  &lls  into  the  Brook 
Kedron.* 

9.  The  Valley  of  Bochim  (or  of  W^^piw^)  was- thus  denomi- 
nated from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israeutes,  on  account  of 
the  denunciations  there  made  against  them,  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  divine  commands  respecting  the  nations  whom  they  had  invaded. 
(Judg.  ii.  5.) 

10.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies  tibe 
celebrated  Terebintkine  Vale^  or  Valley  of  Elah,  not  above  *half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  youthful  David  over  the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Phi- 

>  Dr.  KoUnaon's  Biblical  Besearcbcs,  vol  i.  p.  316.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Biblo, 
yo).  i  p.  381. 

*  Carne*8  Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  137.  140. 

*  Buckingham's  TravclB,  p.  216.  *  Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol  i.  p.  105. 
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listines^  who  had  d^ed  the  armies  of  the  Eving  God*  (I  Sam.  xvii. 
253.)  '^  It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  looking  spot;  the  bottom 
covered  with  olive  trees.  Its  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to 
the  description  given  in  Scripture ;  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills^  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine  it  on 
the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chose  him  five 
smooth  stones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim, 
journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,)  stiU  flows  through  the  vale, 
which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undulations.  The  ruins  of  goodly 
edifices  attest  the  religious  veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for 
the  hallowed  spot :  but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant, 
that  they  are  scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  in-^ 
terrupt  me  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene.'*  This  valley  is 
now  called  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  or  Yale  of  the  Terebinth,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  terebinth  or  turpentine  trees,  the  brilliant  green 
foliage  of  which  greatly  enlivens  this  valley.^ 

11.  The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem ;  it  was  well  watered,  and  in  ancient 
times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully  shaded  with  trees.  This 
valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idola- 
trous worship,  here  paid  to  Moloch:  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed 
their  smiling  offspring  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire. 
(2  Kings  zxiiL  10. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in 
Hebrew  named  Tuph)  were  played;  whence  the  spot,  where  we 
victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews 
regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account  of  the  abominations 
which  had  been  practised  there;  and,  following  the  example  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they  threw  into  it  every  species  of  filthy 
as  well  as  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  male-* 
factors,  &c.  To  prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  oc-> 
casion,  if  left  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  miuntained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole ;  hence  the  place  received  the  appel-» 
lation  of  Feivpo.  (Matt.  v.  26.)  By  an  easy  metaphor,  the  Jews, 
who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment  than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this 
name  to  the  infernal  fire^  —  to  that  part  of  "AStf^  or  the  Invisible 
World,  in  which  they  supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  were  punished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by  the 
steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  left  by  a  line  of  cliffs  more 
or  less  elevated.  A  winter  torrent  runs  through  its  bed,  and  falls 
into  the  brook  Kedron.  It  is  shaded  bv  a  great  number  of  olive  and 
pomegranate  trees.  Its  present  Arabic  name  is  Wady  Jehennam. 
*^  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs  tradition  relates  that  the  apostate 
betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought  his  desperate  end ;  and  the  position  of 

Dr.  Clarke's  TraveU,  rol.  It.  p.  422.  Game's  Lettcre,  pp.  299,  30a  Elliott's  Travels 
in  Austria,  Russia,  aiid  Turkcjr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205, 206.  Dr.  Kobinson'a  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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the  trees,  which  in  various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
accords  with  the  manner  of  his  death."  ^ 

12.  The  Vaub  of  Sharon  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1. ;  Isa.  Uv.lO.)  was, 
as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  arable  land,  extend- 
ing from  Csesarea  to  Joppa.  How  valuable  this  land  must  have  been 
to  Solomon  when  he  made  his  engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
— and  to  Herod  when  he  mailed  his  displeasure  against  them  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon^  —  maybe  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  aftid  Acts 
xii.  20.^  The  soil  is  composed  of  very  fine  sand ;  ^^^ch,  though 
mixed  with  gravel,  appears  extremely  fertile.  At  present,  this  plain 
is  only  partially  cultivated,  and  stdl  less  inhabited:  the  grinding 
exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the-  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab, 
prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  support  The  judgment  denounced  against  the 
land  is  fulfilled.     Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness.     (Isa.  xxxiii.  9.)  ^ 

13.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  mentioned  in  Joel  iiL  2 — 12., 
is  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem:  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Jehoshaplmt  king  of  Judah  being  interred  here.  It  has 
also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron^  because  the  brook  Kedron 
flows  through  it,  and  (in  Joel  iii.  2.  12.  14.)  the  Valley  of  Decision^ 
in  which  (both  Jews  and  Mohammedans  believe)  the  Almighty  will 
gather  all  nations,  in  order  to  be  judged.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed:  and  some 
commentators  consider  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  signifying  the 
judgment  of  God;  or,  Jehovah  judgeth.  They  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebuchadnezzar  should  gain  a  great 
battle,  which  would  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
and  resemble  the  victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Am- 
monites, Moabites,  and  Edomites.^  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a 
very  early  period,  served  as  a  burial-place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  as  we  may  infer  ftotn,  the  account  of  tbe  destruction  of 
idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  Baal,,  when  the  bones 
of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the  brook  Kedron,  and  were 
cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people.  (1  Kings  xiii.  2. ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  6.;  2.  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.)  ''The  gloom  and  stillness 
that  in  general  rests  over  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  well 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Moslems,  and  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  that 
within  it  is  to  take  place  me  final  judgment." 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  in  this  valley,  there  are  four,  unique 
in  their  appearance  and  construction,  and  known  from  time  imme- 
morial as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Saint  James, 
and  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.     All  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

'  Bobinson's  Gr.  Lex.  to  New  Testament,  voce  rc^ra.    Jowett*s  Chrifltian  Researches 
in  STria,  &c.  p.  262.    Fisk*8  Pastor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  &c.  p.  257. 
'  Jowett's  Kesearches,  p.  305. 

•  Three  Weeks*  liesidence  in  Palestine,  p.  11.     Robinson's  Trarels  in  Syria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  25,  26. 

*  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii.  2. 
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L  The  Tomb  of  Absalom  is  in  the  form  of  a  two-story  house, 
about  twelve  feet  square,  and  ornamented  with  twenty^four  semi- 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pyramidal  top. 
It  is  hollow,  and  appears  originally  to  have  had  but  one  small  en- 
trance, high  up  in  front,  which  was  probably  stopped  with  a  stone 
made  to  fit  it.  The  side  walls,  through  which  several  lai^e  holes 
have  been  broken,  appear  to  have  been  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  thiek;  the  top  is  battered  and  defaced :  and  no  pilgrim,  whether 
Jew  or  Chiistian,  ever  passes  through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
without  casting  a  stone  at  the  sepulchre  of  the  rebeUious  son  of 
David.  ^^  The  lower  part  of  the  monument,  which  is  of  solid  rock, 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  of  high  antiquity-."  But  **  the  sculpture, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  later  Grecian  sf^le,  may  be  more  modem 
than  the  time  of  the  Idumasan  princes." 

2.  Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  that  which  is  incorrectly 
called  the  Sepulchre  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  whotoalked 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lardy  and  was  buried  with  hisfatfiers  in  the  City 
of  David  his  father.  (1  Kings  xxii.  50.)  It  is  an  excavation  in  the 
rock,  having  several  large  rooms  connected  with  each  other.  The 
way  of  access  is  through  a  small  low  hole.  After  entering  a  few 
feet  the  space  becomes  larger,  so  that  a  person  can  walk  erect,  the 
passage  then  opens  into  a  large  well-lighted  room. 

3.  The  next  is  the  Tomb  which  bears  the  name  of  Saint  James. 
This  excavation  consists  of  an  ante-chamber,  with  two  Doric  columns 
in  front,  giving  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  vault,  which  is  reported 
to  have  aiforded  a  hiding-place  to  the  Apostle  James,  during  the 
period  that  intervened  between  the  betrayal  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord. 

4.  The  Tomb  of  Zechakiah  ''is  a  square  monolith,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  on  each  side,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  a  pyramidal 
covering.  A  passage  is  cut  around  it  It  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  about 
twelve  feet  more.  The  columns  and  pilasters  by  which  it  is  orna- 
mented on  the  sides  are  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  person  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  who  was  slain  be^ 
tween  the  temple  and  the  altar.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  names  given  to  these  tombs,  it  is 
altogether  uncertain  to  what  age  they  belong;  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture precludes  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  work  of  Jewish 
builders.^ 

The  Hebrew  popidation  of  Jerusalem  still  inter  their  dead  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  which  there  are  numerous  tombstones :  and 
as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  the  Jews  to  have  their  re- 
mains entombed  in  the  country  of  their  ancestors,  many  of  them 
arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  the  most 
distant  lands.^     One  day  in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their 

»  Stephen's  Incidents  of  Travel,  pp.  483,  484.    Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  128. 

Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jerasalem,  p.  122.     Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  488 

490.     WillUms's  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

•  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  i.  p.  220.    The  same  intelligent  tra- 
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oppressors  the  permission  to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass 
in  weeping  and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengthened  captivity.^  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was  carried 
by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VIII.  The  country  of  Judaea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is 
full  of  Cayebns  ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  flee 
for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  (JosL  x.  16. ;  Judg. 
vL  2. ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  6.,  xiv.  11.)  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to  inundations,  when  the*riyers,  swollen 
by  torrents  or  dissolving  snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried 
all  before  them  with  resistless  Airy.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.)  Therefore,  to  enter 
into  the  holes  of  the  rocksy  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of 
the  Lord  (Isa.  iL  19.),  was  to  the  Jews  a  very  proper  image  to  express 
terror  and  consternation.  The  prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same 
image  further,  and  added  great  strenffth  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.);  which 
image,  together  with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author 
of  tiie  Revelation  (vi.  15,  16.),  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah.' 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious:  that  of  Adullam 
afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  men,  including  his 
family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2.)  ^'  The  only 
entrance  to  this  cave  is  one  hundred  feet  from  the  groimd,  high  on 
the  diff.  It  contains  many  vaulted,  chambers,  with  shelves  and 
nooks  cut  in  the  rock,  no  doubt  for  the  convenience  of  David's  men. 
The  cavern  is  said  to  extend  many  miles,  even  to  Hebron."'  The 
cave  of  Ekgedi  was  so  large,  that  David  and  six  hundred  men  con- 
cealed themselves  in  its  sides ;  and  Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
caTC  without  perceiving  that  any  one  was  there.  "  At  first,  it  appears 
neither  lofty  nor  spacious ;  but  a  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into 
apartments.  Where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  those 
without.  The  face  of  the  hill  around  it  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion—  he  came  to  the  rochs  of  the  wild  aoats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2.)* 
Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave  which  he  thinks  may  be  this  of 
Engedi ;  concerning  which  there  is  a  tradition,  that  thirty  thousand 
people  retired  into  it  to  avoid  a  bad  air.*  Josephus®  has  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of  similar  caverns,  which  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of 
robbers.  MaundrelF  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high 
rocky  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  hundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 

▼eHer  contmues: — *^  Observing  many  Jews,  whom  I  could  easily  recognise  by  their  yellow 
turbans,  black  eyebrows,  and  bnshy  beards,  walking  about  the  place,  and  reposing  along 
the  brook  Kedron  in  a  pensive  mood,  the  pathetic  language  of  the  Psalmist  occurred  to 
ine,  as  expressing  the  subject  of  their  meditation. — By  the  rivers  we  eat  down  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion,  Upon  frequently  inquiring  the  motive  that  prompted  them  in 
attempting  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  answer  was,  'To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.***  Ibid. 
^  Three  Weeks*  Besidence  in  Palestine,  p.  39. 

*  Bishop  Lowth*8  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  37. 

'  Macgregor*8  Three  Days  in  the  £ast,  pp.  53,  .54. 

*  Came*s  Letters,  p.  307.  *  Pococke*s  Travels,  voL  H  port  i  p.  4 1. 

*  Antiq.  Ub.  xiv.  c  15.  §  5.  «  Travels,  pp.  15S,  159. 
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original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham^ in  the  rock  to  the  south  of  Nazareth  ;  several  of  which  now^ 
as  anciently^  serve  as  dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has 
described  a  similar  cavern^  capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration^  whither  the  Greeks  fled>  and  found  a  secure 
asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies.'  Captain  Lyon  has  de- 
scribed similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Trc^lodytes  in 
northern  Africa.'  It  was  probably  in  some  such  cave  that  Lot  and 
his  two  daughfibrs  dwelt  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.); 
and  in  similar  caverns^  excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter 
from  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers found  a  grateful  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays^;  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did  from  a  vio- 
lent storm.^  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts  or  strongholds 
of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks  near  Bethlehem  are  to 
this  dsiy^),  and  to  them  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13., 
where  he  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  temple  of 
God,  and  made  it  a  den  of  thieves, 

IX.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of  these  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

1.  The  Plain  of  the  Meditebbanean  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  between  Gaza 
and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain  ;  in  this  stood  the  five  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies,  Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or 
Accaron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount 
Carmel  was  called  Saron  or  Sharon  ;  which^  however^  is  a  different 

'  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  113. 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1828.-  (Missionary  Register,  May  1830,  p.  231.) 

*  **  As  the  natives  live  under  ground,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  ci^umstance  might 
cross  the  mountain  without  once  suspecting  that  it  was  inhabited.  All  the  dwelling-pluses 
being  formed  in  the  same  manner,  a  description  of  the  scheik's  maj  suffice  for  Uie  rest. 
The  upper  soil  is  sandy  earth  of  about  four  feet  in  depth ;  under  this  sand,  and  in  some 
places  lime-stone,  a  lai^  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  in  every  direction  is  about  the  same,  being,  as  nearly  as  can  be  made,  a  perfect 
square.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed,  so  as  to  form  perpendicular  sides  to  this  space,  in 
which  doors  are  cut  through,  and  arched  chambers  excavated,  so  as  to  receive  their  light 
from  the  doors;  these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side;  in  others,  a  whole  side 
composes  one:  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about  ten  or  twehx  feet  below  the 
base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  about  thirty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and 
opens  above  ground.  It  is  arched  over  head ;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction, 
and  is  perfectly  dark.  Some  of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  loaded 
camel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resembling  an  ice-house. 
This  is  covered  over-head,  and  has  a  yery  strong  heavy  door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in 
cases  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yards  from  the  bottom  is  another  door  equally  strong,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to 
resist  Few  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  All  their  sheep  and 
poultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw*s  army,  when  here,  had  recourse 
to  suffocating  the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  them  out.** —  See  CapL  Lyon*s  Travels 
in  Northern  Africa,  p.  25. 

*  Travels  in  Greece,  &c.  vol.  iv.  pp.  189, 190.  ■  Travels,  p.  217. 

'  Clarke*s  Travels,  vol  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sir  R.  E.  Forter*s  Travels  in  Ocoiigiap 
Persia,  &c.  vol  ii.  pp.  540 — 544.  for  a  description  of  the  caves  in  the  mountain  of  Ke- 
refto  (in  the  province  of  eastern  Cou  distan),  which  tradition  states  to  have  been  anciently 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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place  from  the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias^  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name^  which  was 
celebrated  for  its  pastures^  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  be- 
yond Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  op  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called  the 
Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse),  extends  from 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  place  where  the  Jordan 
issues  fit)m  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  through  the  middle  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Here,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  ^e  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  rejoiced  in  tJteir  tents.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  In  the  first 
ages  of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
memorable  contest ;  this  plain  being  the  key  of  the  country,  for  who- 
ever was  master  of  it  could  easily  subdue  all  the  rest*  "  Here  it  was 
that  Barak,  descending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount 
Tabor,  discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  gathered  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ;  when  all  the  host 
of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man  left;  when  the 
kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters 
of  Megiddo.  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15, 16.  v.  19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah, 
king  of  Judidi,  fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egpy  t,  and 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of  Josiah  be- 
came an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25.) :  and  the  great 
mourning  in  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  Zechariah  (xii.  11.),  is  said  to  be 
as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the 
prophet's  language,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Afegiddon.  Josephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  always  -under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain : 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  by 
Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  con- 
test carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  N abuchadonosor  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is 
mentioned  as  tlte  Great  Plain  of  JUsdrelom^,  until  the  disastrous  march 
of  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles^ Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-Christian  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of  every 
nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nation  wet 
with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  *  This  plain  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  by  forty  in  breadth  :  it  is  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  mountains :  the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north, —  those  of  Sa- 
maria to  the  south, —  to  the  east  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  November, 
1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only  five  very  small  villages, 
consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels,  chiefly  in  ruins,  and  only  a  very 
few  persons  moving  on  the  road ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of 

•  Judith  i.  8.  «  Clarke*s  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  255—258. 
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Deborah  might  again  be  truly  applied : — The  highways  were  ttnoccu* 
pied;  the  vihabiiants  of  the  villages  ceased;  they  ceased  in  Israel 
(Judg.  V.  6^  7.)  **  The  ground  is  arable^  and  of  the  finest  quality ; 
and  furnishes^  whether  cultivated  or  lying  waste,  proofs  of  such  ex- 
traordinary fecundity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  travellers, 
the  produce  of  this  single  plain  might  supply  grain  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  whole  province  of  Galilee,  were  it  as  abundantly 
stocked  with  inhabitants  as  it  once  was."^  But  a  poor  and  partial 
cultivation  is  all  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  seeks  in 
vain  for  the  waving  crop  and  the  rejoicing  husbandman.'  Some 
cotton,  however,  is  raised  here,  the  quality  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  any  in  the  East.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  its  being  watered  by  the  river  Kishon,  which 
flows  through  it  The  deputation  sent  to  the  East  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Malta  Protectant  College  in  1849,  found  not  more  than  a 
sixteenth  part  of  this  fertile  vale  under  cultivation.  They  found  the 
uncultivated  tracts  covered  with  a  forest  of  thistles  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  each  bearing  twelve  or  eighteen  red  purple  heads ;  besides 
thick  bushes  of  the  spina  christiy  and  other  thorns,  with  patches  of 
luxuriant  grass,  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  A  great  portion  of  the 
land  has  remained  fallow  for  ages ;  and  labourers  only  are  wanted  to 
render  it  again,  under  God's  blessing,  abundantly  productive.'  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  FooH^  and  has  been  cele- 
brated in  modern  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat  gained  over  the 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in 
April,  1799.^  Though  it  bears  the  title  of  '^  Plain,"  yet  it  abounds 
with  hills,  which  in  the  view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
shrink  into  nothing.*  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott  found  a  miserable 
little  village  on  this  plain,  called  Zuraeen :  it  was  surrounded  by 
some  magnificent  sarcophagi.^ 

3.  The  Reqion  round  about  Jordan  (Matt,  iii  5.^  comprised 
the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  said  to  average  about  fifteen  miles 
in  breadth.  Of  this  district  the  Plain  of  Jericho^  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  the^e  during  the  hot 
season,  forms  a  part ;  as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea  (where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviiL  3 — 8.) 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites^),  and  the  Plains  of  Moab, 
where  the  Israelites  encamped^,  and  which  are  also  called  Shittim  in 
Num.  XXV.  1.,  Josh.  ii.  1.,  and  iii.  1.  the  Plains  of  Shittim,  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering),  and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel 

»  Wylie's  Modern  Jodsea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  p.  196. 

•  Fisk'g  Pastor's  Memorial,  p.  352.  Jowetfs  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  191, 
192. 

•  Journal  of  the  Deputation  from  the  Malta  Protestant  College,  part  it  pp.  427,  428. 

*  Light's  Travels,  p.  201. 

'  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  801,  302. 

'  Elliott's  Trarelfl  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  toI.  ii.  p.  379.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
described  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel,  as  it  appeared  in  1838,  in  his  Biblical  Re- 
searches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  160—162.  227.  228. 

*  2  Kings  xiT.  7.    2  Chron.  xxv.  11.  •  Numb.  xxiL  1.  xxtL  3. 
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ill.  18.  Through  the  neglect  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
this  onoe  fmitfiil  plain  is  now  totally  unproductive. 

4.  The  Lakd  of  Gennesabeth  is  a  beautiful  little  plain,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  lake  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  was  so  called  from  an  ancient  city  (Josh, 
xix.  35.),  which  also  gave  name  to  the  adjacent  lake.  This  plain 
^'  has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  fertility ;  and,  when  kept  in 
order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly  beautiful  and  delightful. 
At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage,  and  cultivated  fields  bearing 
luxuriant  crops  of  com,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  are  still 
found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines  of  oleanders, 
particiuarly  dong  the  streams  which  run  through  it,  add  to  its 
beauty."* 

X.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Wildbbnesses 
or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  imderstand  desolate  places,  equally 
devoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants.  The  deserts  noticed  in  tiie  Bible, 
however,  are  of  a  difierent  description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were 
not  cultivated',  but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattie,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild.  Hence 
this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as  they  would  be 
called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to  cities  or  villages,  and 
on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The  wildernesses  or  deserts  of 
Palestine,  therefore,  are  twofold :  some  are  mountainous  and  well- 
watered,  while  others  are  sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of 
water,  or  afibrding  a  very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish 
springs  that  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  tiiem :  yet  even  these 
aiford  a  grateful,  though  meagre,  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous.     Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Shur  lay  towards  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  this  wilderness,  Hagar  wandered, 
when  unjustiy  driven  from  Abraham's  house  by  the  jealousy  of 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xvi.  7.)  It  is  still  overspread  with  stunted  bushes 
and  shrubs ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  under  one  of  these  that  she  cast  her 
child.  (Gen.  xxi.  15.)*  Being  tiie  most  direct  communication  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine,  this  desert  has  been  traversed  from  the 
earliest  times  (Exod.  xiii.  17.)  to  the  present,  by  caravans,  armies, 
and  people.  The  Israelites  marched  through  this  wilderness  after 
they  had  miraculously  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22.)  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert  (which 
was  situated  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  near  a  city  of  the  same  name,  Ish- 

1  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toI.  ii  p.  137. 

*  The  Arabs  to  this  day  give  the  appellation  of  Desert  to  anj  soUtade,  whether  barren 
or  fertile.    Clarke's  Travels,  toI.  iv.  p.  422. 

"  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  80. 
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mael  resided:   and  hence  Moses  sent  out  spies   to   bring  intelli- 

fence  concerning  the  promised  land.  (Num.  xiiL  3.)  The  desert  of 
^aran  ''  is  in  many  parts  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens, 
and  broken  by  lofty  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of 
Paran,  with  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day's  journey 
distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  capable  of 
ascent  only  on  the  farthest  side,  and  that  not  without  difficulty. 
Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand,  well  adapted  to  large  en- 
campments :  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a  clump  of  palm-trees 
is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity  water  is  generally  found.*'* 

3.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  encamped,  and 
received  the  chief  part  of  the  laws  delivered  to  them  by  Jehovah, 
through  the  ministry  of  Moses. 

4.  The  Wilderness  op  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town  or  village 
of  the  sam'b  name,  and  here  David  concealed  himself  for  some  time. 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15.)     But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  is, 

5.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  op  Judah.  (Psal.  IxiiL  title.) 
The  Desert  of  Judaea  in  which  John  the  Baptist  abode  till  the  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i^  80.),  and  where  he  first  taught 
his  countrymen  (Matt  iii.  1.;  Mark  i.  4.),  was  a  mountdnous, 
wooded,  and  thinly  inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in 

Sastures ;  it  was  situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Biver 
ordan.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villages. 
(Josh.  XV.  61,  62.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  desolate 
regions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  of  Arabia,  reaching  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which  the 
children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  is 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called  The  Desert.  Very 
numerous  are  the  allusions  made  to  it,  and  to  the  divine  protection 
and  support,  which  were  extended  to  them  during  their  migration. 
Moses,  when  recapitulating  their  various  deliverances,  terms  this 
desert  a  desert  land  and  waste  howling  wilderness  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.)  — 
and  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness^  wherein  were  Jiery  serpents^ 
scorpions^  and  droughty  wliere  there  was  no  water.  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  ad  a  land  of  great  drought  (Hos. 
xiii.  5.);  but  the  most  minute  description  is  that  in  Jer.  ii.  6.  — a 
land  of  deserts  ajid  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death ',  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and  where  no  man  dwelt. 

'  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  278. 

*  Scorpions  are  numerous  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pales- 
tine; the  malignity  of  their  venom  is  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and  serpents  of  fiery 
bites  (as  the  Arabic  version  renders  Dent.  viii.  15.)  are  not  unfrequcnt.  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria,  &c  pp.  499,  500. 

*  This  expression  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  whose  opinions  arc 
recited  by  Mr.  Banner  (Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115,  116.);  but  the  correctness  of  the 
prophetic  description  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  similar  desert  in  Persia.  It  is  a 
tract  of  land  broken  into  deep  ravints,  destitute  ofwattr^  and  of  dreariness  without  example. 
The  Persians  have  given  to  it  the  extraordinary  but  emphatic  appellation  of  Matek-el- 
Moatderckj  or  the  Valley  oj  the  Angd  of  Death.     (Morier's  Second  Jouniey,  p.  168-)    At 
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These  characteristics  of  the  desert^  particularly  the  want  of  water, 
will  account  for  the  repeated  murmuriugs  of  the  Israelites  both  for 
food  and  water  (especially  the  latter^):  and  the  extremity  of  their 
sufferings  is  thus  concisely  but  most  emphatically  pourtrayed  by  the 
Psalmist  (cvii.  5.)* 

Hungry  and  thirsty ^  THEIB  SOUL  PAINTED  in  them. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  perpetual 
verdure,  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the  eye,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the  hapless  traveller 
when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  exposed  to  all  the  ardours  of 
a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  desert  ^which  admirablv  illustrates  the  passages  above  cited), 
is  that  given  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  Mr,  Belzoni,  whose 
researches  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  is  parallel  with  the  great 
desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  sea,  he 
says,  ''  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert  without 
having  been  in  one :  it  is  an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  some- 
times intermixed  with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without 
roads  or  shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the  rainy 
season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed  wild  animals,  and  a 
few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  nature ;  the  wandering  inhabitants 
do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no 
more  of  them  in  one  place  they  go  to  another.  When  these  trees 
become  old  and  lose  their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly 
beams  upon  them,  bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  entirely  burnt  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no 
sooner  risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harack  ;  this  falls  off 
before  it  is  dry. 

"  Generally  speaking.  In  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of  water, 
some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight  days'  journey 
from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it 
increases  his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the 
calamity  happens,  that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought 
for,  is  found  dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  de- 

fonr  hours*  distance  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  keeping  along  the  coast,  Mr.  Bnck- 
ingham  entered  a  dreary  pass  cut  out  of  the  rock,  caJled  Waad-d-AjcU,  literally  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  Here  were  the  appearances  of  a  gate  having  once  closed  it,  as 
places  for  hinges  were  still  risible;  and  while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough  to  admit 
a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camd,  there  were  on  each  side  raised  causeways  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  foot  passengers.  (Buckingham's  Travels, 
p.  122.)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  from  some  similar  pass,  that  the  son  of  Jesse  borrowed 
the  figure  of  which  he  makes  so  sublime  a  use  in  the  twen^-third  psalm. 

'  See  particularly  Numb.  xx.  2 — 5.  and  xxi.  5. 

'  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1810,  pp.  1 — 9.  there  is  a  new  and  elegant  version  of 
the  hundred  and  seventh  psalm,  accompanied  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  from 
the  pen  of  Bishop  Jebb. 
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scribed.  The  camels,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and  if  the  travel- 
lers kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains  in  their 
stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situa- 
tion must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource.  Many  perish, 
victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup 
of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that  has  a  zenzahia  of  it  is  the  richest  of 
all.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none, 
the  servant  will  not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances, 
where  a  man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another, 
particularly  in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  strangers  to 
each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  many  though  a  rich  one,  per  flaps 
the  owne7'  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dying  for  a  cup  of  water  —  no  one 
gives  it  to  him  —  he  offers  all  he  possesses  —  no  one  hears  him  —  they 
are  all  dying  —  though  by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  they  might 
be  saved.  —  If  the  camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
rise  —  no  one  has  strength  to  walk  —  only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that 
precious  liquor  lives  to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too. 
If  the  voyages  on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts. 
At  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
storm  than  to  iSnd  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with  pirates  —  we 
escape  —  we  surrender  —  we  die  ;  in  the  desert  they  rob  the  tra- 
veller of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they  let  him  live,  perhaps,  but 
what  a  life  I  to  die  the  most  barbarous  and  agonising  death.  In 
short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert,  without  water,  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun,  without  shelter,  and  NO  HOPES  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  ter- 
rible situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in,  and  one  of  tfie  greatest  suf- 
ferings that  a  human  being  can  sustain:  the  eyes  grow  inflamed;  the 
tongue  and  lips  swell;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which  brings 
on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and  inflamed:  all 
these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  before  the  traveller  at 
no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.' 
If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is  not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to 
reach  it  sooner :  the  more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes 
from  him,  till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  ?  He  can 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests  that  he  saw  the 
waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of  the  high  rocks 
in  the  water. 

'  Terrific  as  the  above  description  is,  it  is  confirmed  in  most  of  its  details  by  Qnintns 
Curtias;  who,  describing  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army  across  the  de- 
serts of  Sogdiana,  thos  graphically  delineates  its  horrors: — **  Amidst  a  dearth  of  water* 
despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  before  nature  excited  it.  Throaghout  fonr  hun- 
dred stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture  springs.  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  summer  pervades  the 
sands,  every  thing  is  dried  up,  as  in  a  kiln  always  burning.  Steaming  from,  the  fervid  tX' 
pajue,  which  appears  like  a  surface  ofsea^  a  cUmdy  vapour  darkens  the  day,  .  .  .  The  heat^ 
which  commences  at  daunt,  exhausts  the  animal  juices,  blisters  the  skin^  and  causes  internal 
infiamuuuion.  The  soldiers  sunk  under  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  bodily  debilitjL  ** 
Quint  Curt.  lib.  vii.  c  6. 
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'  **  If  unfortunately  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is  no  alter- 
native ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a  camel,  which  is 
troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or  he  must  be  left  behind  on  the 
sand,  without  any  assistance,  and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to 
relieve  him.  What  horror  I  What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfor- 
tunate sick  man  I  No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and 
faithful  servant ;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion."  ^ 

The  phenomenon,  here  described,  is  produced  by  a  diminution  of 
the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  caused 
by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  the  sand  with  which  this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact. 
This  phenomenon  existed  in  the  great  'desert  of  Judsa,  and  is  ex- 
pressly alluded  to  by  the  sublime  and  elegant  Isaiah^,  who,  when 
predicting  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says, — 

The  glowing  sand^  shall  become  a  pool^ 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs* 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  ser&b  or  mirage 
when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for  mercies  deferred,  he 
says.  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  be  not  sure?  (marginal 
rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.)  that  is,  tohich  have  no  reality y  as  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  have  rendered  it,  {Scop  ^IrsvBh  ovk  i)(pv  irlariv. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  augmented 
beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken  by  one  of  those 

'  BelzoDi's  Narrative  of  his  Operations  and  Researches  in  Egypt,  &c  (4to.  London, 
1820,)  pp.  341 — 343.  In  another  part  of  his  Tolame,  Mr.  B.  more  particolarij  describes 
the  mirage  (for  sacb  is  the  appellation  bj  which  this  phenomenon  is  now  commonly  known) 
in  the  following  terms: — ^** It  generally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  nnmoved  by  uie  wind, 
that  every  thing  above  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind  agitate 
any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at 
a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand  elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent 
water  seems  less  united  and  less  deep;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not 
thickness  enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal  the  earth  from  the 
sight;  but  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see 
through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to  the  ground, 
and  then  mounting  a  camel,  the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  might  have  been  about 
ten  feet  at  the  most,  I  found  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  >he  wind,  like  a  field  of 
ripe  com.  It  gradually  vanishes,  as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely  disap- 
pears, when  he  is  on  the  spot"  (p.  196.)  Dr.  Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  on  his  journey  to  Rosetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol,  iii.  p.  371.)  Similar 
descriptions,  but  none  so  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's 
Hist  of  Persia^  vol.  iu  p.  513.;  in  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul 
(p.  16.  4to.  London,  1815);  Kinncir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire 
(p.  2S3.  4to.  London,  1813);  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde 
(p.  185.  4ta  London,  1816);  in  Dr.  Delia  Cellars  Narrative  of  the  Bey  of  Tripoli's  Expe- 
dition, in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt  (p.  58.  London,  1822.  8vo.);  in  Mr. 
Madden*s  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol  ii  pp.  199,  200.  (London.  1829);  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  67.;  Rev.  G.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memoriid  of 
Egypt,  &c.  p.  119.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  the  Ser&b  as  it  i^peared  on  his  journey 
towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  278,  279.   (London,  1886.  8vo.) 

'  Isa.  XXXV.  7.    Bp.  Lowth*s  translation. 

'  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  by  the 
Hebrews  y^  (Ses^);  and  to  this  day  the  Persians  and  Arabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  ele- 
gant metaphor,  to  express  disappointed  hope. 
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sand  storms  which  prevail  daring  the  dry  seasons.  Sometimes  the 
high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand^  which, 
descending  like  a  shower  of  rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among 
whom  they  fall,  and  penetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  short,  every 
part  of  the  human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it  At  other  times  the 
sands  are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind  should 
arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in  the  inhospitable 
wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder  and  dust,  with  which 
Moses  denounced  that  God  would  scourge  the  disobedient  Israelites, 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  24.' 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THB  FXBTU.TTT  JklVD  FRODUCTIOlfft  OV  THE   BOLT  LAKD.' 

I.  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
characterised  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to  reside,  as  a  good 
land — a  land  of  brooks  of  watery  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  valleys  and  hills.  How  justly  this  corresponded  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown :  —  Moses  further 
added,  that  it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  Jig-trees, 
and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey,  whose  stones  were  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  they  might  dig  brass.  The  enemies  of  Revelation, 
forming  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility  from  the  present 
state  01  the  Holy  Land  under  the  Turkish  government,  have  insinu- 
ated that  it  never  could  have  been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which 
the  Sacred  Writings  affirm  it  to  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement 
of  its  productions,  as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  well  as  of 
modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish  the  unim- 
peachable veracity  of  the  inspired  writers. 

II.  The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very  cele- 
brated land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Productions.  To  this 
wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted :  such  as  the  generally  excellent  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
was  never  subject  to  excessive  heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  Jericho), 

'  Fragments  snpplementaiy  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  Na  173.  In  the  London  Weekly 
Review,  No.  L  (June  9th,  1827,)  there  is  an  animated  and  graphic  delineation  of  one  of 
these  terrific  sand-storms  in  the  desert,  extracted  from  the  manuscript  Journal  of  the 
intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was  exposed  to  its  fury  for  several  hours,  and, 
with  his  companions,  was  providentiaJly  preserved  from  destruction. 

*  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section,  the  following  works  have 
hecn  consulted  for  it;  viz.  Belandi  Falasstina,  tomu  L  pp.  378— -391.;  Schulsdi  Archieo- 
logia  Ilebraica,  pp.  9 — 16.;  Farcau,  Antiqnitas  Hebraica,  pp.  63 — 66.;  Jahn  ct  Ackcr- 
mann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  16.  22,  23.;  Hasselqulst*s  Travels;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  138 — 153.;  and  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  L  pp.  290 — 297. 
The  testimony  of  Volney  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  through  life  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitless  task  of  destroying  its 
credibility.  To  these  arc  to  be  added  the  "  Economical  Calendar  of  Palestine,"  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted 
in  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing 
Disquisition  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Flumptrts,  in  Nos.  I.  IX. 
and  IV.  of  the  Investigator. 
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or  colds ;  the  regularity  of  its  seasons^  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain ;  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil^  which  is  a  fine  mould 
without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on  their 
obedience  (PeoL  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlvii.  14.);  and  so  abimdant  was  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  cultivator,  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.) 
This  was  sometimes  stored  in  subterraneous  granaries,  which  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed  storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  gra- 
naries are  still  in  use  among  the  M oors.^  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and 
Pannog  was  particularly  celebAted,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  ex- 
ported to  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  In  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  the 
Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annually  with  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  toheai  for  food  to  his  household  (1  Kings  v.  11.),  and 
the  same  quantity  for  tibe  hewers  that  cut  timber  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.), 
together  with  an  equal  number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
supplied  with  com  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.)  Barley  also 
was  extensively  cultivated,  and  was  used  for  bread  ( Judg.  vii.  13. ; 
John  vi.  9. 13.);  and,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  horses  and  drome- 
daries. (1  Kings  iv.  13.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bonar  and  M^Cheyne  found  the  people,  some  cutting  down 
the  barley  with  an  iron  reaping-hoop  not  unlike  our  own;  while 
others  were  gathering  into  sheaves  what  was  cut.  Many  were  glean- 
ing, and  some  were  employed  in  carrying  home  what  had  been  cut 
and  gathered.  The  barley  on  the  plain  seemed  good,  but  the  crop 
was  amazingly  thin.^ 

This  country  also  abounded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made  by 
the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made  by  bees 
in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  25. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  13. ;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.),  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.) 
The  Mount  of  Olives  and  other  districts  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  pro- 
duced the  finest  Olives  ;  and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  their  firagrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of 
Helbon  furnished  a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  18.),  and  modem  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  which  will  account 
for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down  in  the  vaUey  of 
JSshcol  (Numb.  xiii.  23.)  between  two  upon  a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  imparted  beauty  and  fragrance  to 
this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and  shrubs  may  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  the  aloe  (Psal.  xiv.  8. ;  Prov.  vii.  17. ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  14. ), 
the  hyssop*  (1  Kings  iv.  33. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48. ;  Mark  xv.  36.),  the 

>  Chenier,  RechercheB  Historiques  snr  lea  Maares,  torn.  iu.  p.  219. 

'  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  106. 

■  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle,  in  an  elaborate  Memoir  on  the  Hjssop  of  Scripture,  has  determined 
that  it  is  the  caper-bosh,  which  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in 
Palestine.    **  Its  habit  is  to  grow  upon  the  most  barren  soil,  or  rocky  precipice,  or  the  side 
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rose,  especially  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.),  the  lily  (Ibid, 
ii.  16.,  iv.  5.,  V.  13. ;  Matt.  vL  28.^),  the  spikenard  (Mark  xiv.  3.  5. ; 
Sol.  Song  i.  12.),  the  carob-tree  {KepartoVy  Luke  xv.  16.*),  the  SpiTia 
ChrUti  or  thorn  of  Christ',  the  mandrake  (a  species  of  melon)  (Gen. 
XXX.  14. ;  SoL  Son^  vii.  13.),  the  palm  tree,  the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19. 
and  Iv.  13. ;  Zech.  i.  8.^),  tue  shittah  tree  (a  species  of  acacia,  com- 
mon in  Arabia  Petrsea)  (Isa.  xli.  19.),  and  the  mustard  tree  (Matt 
xiii.  31,  32.),  which  is  now  proved  to  be  the  Salvadora  Persica  of 
botanists ;  it  is  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  in  India  and 
Abyssinia.  Its  small  gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent  seeds  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  in  Syria  fiv*  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mus- 
tard seed ;  and  it  grows  into  a  large  shrub  or  tree  twenty-n ve  feet 
high  (under  which  a  horseman  may  stand  when  the  climate  and  soil 
are  favourable);  and  it  produces  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  among 
which  birds  take  shelter  and  build  their  nests.^ 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence  of  any 
woods  or  lorests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number  of  trees,  yet  it 
appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was  well  covered  with  wood. 

of  a  wall;  and  this  is  esiential;  for  it  is  said  that  Solomon  knew  all  plants,  from  the  cedar 
on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall.  It  has,  moreover,  always  been  sap- 
posed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  properties :  hence,  probably,  its  selection  in  the  cere- 
monies of  purification, 'or  its  employment  in  these  may  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its 
possessing  the  power  of  curing  diseases  like  leprosy.  Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  stick,  to  which  the  sponge  might  have  been  affixed,  as  we  learn  from  St.  John 
(xix.  29.)  was  done  with  the  hyssop,  when  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  was  raised  to  the 
lips  of  our  Saviour.**    Elitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  276. 

>  In  this  passage  Jesus  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  white  lily 
or  to  the  tulip;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  presume  that, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  object  at 
hand ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are  overrun  with  the  amatyWs  luteci^  whose  golden 
liliaceous  flowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in 
nature,  the  expression  of  Sohmon  in  all  his  glory  not  being  arrayed  like  one  of  iheee,  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate.  Should  this  conjecture  prove  correct,  we  learn  a  chronological  fact, 
respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 

s  *'  The  modem  Greeks  stUl  call  this  fruit  by  the  same  name,  KtpariOf  and  sell  them  in 
the  markets.  They  are  given  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food  even  by  men.'*  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  241.) 

'  This  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  plant  which  supplied  the 
crown  of  thorns^  with  which  mockery  decked  the  Saviour's  brow  before  his  crucifixion. 
For  this  purpose  it  must  have  been  very  fit,  as  its  thorns,  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  are 
very  strong  and  sharp.  Ic  is  not  unlike  a  willow  in  growth  and  flexibility;  and  as  the 
leaves  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  ivy,  it  is  hot  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
chose  it,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  plant  with  which  it  was  usual  to  crown  em- 
perors and  generals:  so  that  calumny,  insult,  and  derision  might  be  meditated  in  the  very 
act  of  punishment.  Hasselt^uist's  Voyages  in  the  Levant,  p.  288.  Threo  Weeks  in 
Palestine,  p.  83. 

^  From  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  should  seem  that  the  myrtle  tree  attained  a 
considerable  size.  In  the  Morea,  an  intelligent  traveller  (Mr.  Emerson)  states  that  he 
travelled  for  hours  through  an  uncultivated  tract,  while  the  groves  of  myrtle  formed  an 
almost  continuous  arbour  overhead,  **  covered  here  and  there  with  its  delicate  white 
flowers,  and  exhaling  at  every  motion  the  most  delicious  perfume,  whilst  its  dark  polished 
leaves  combined  coolness  with  beauty."    Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  L  p.  1 13. 

*  From  a  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle,  in. 
Kitto*s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  voL  iii  p.  282.  For  copious  accounts  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  and  mineral  productions  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  (many  of  which  it  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
notice),  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  and  to  Dr. 
Kitto*s  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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We  read  of  several  Forests  and  Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
particularly, — 

(1.)  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See  1  Kings 
vii.  2. ;  2  Eangs  xix.  23. ;  Hos.  xiv.  5,  6.  These  noble  and  beautiful 
trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired  writers  with  numerous  exquisite 
similitudes.  ^^  To  break  the  cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in 
which  they  grow,  occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to 
express  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  xxix.  4,  5.),  to  the 
full  understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period,  and 
vast  bulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of  a  cedar  the 
prophet  (Ezek.  xviL  22.  24.)  has  des<;tibed  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Testament  church,  and  the  prodi- 

fious  increase  of  her  converts,  are  also  beautifully  set  forth  by  the 
^salmist  under   this  emblem.    (PsaL  xcii.  12.)     Of  this  particular 
wood,  we  find  that  Solomon  made  himself  a  chariot.    (Song  iv.  11.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared  to  the  cedar ;  ana 

it  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on  men  of 
proud  and  high  minds.  (PsaL  xxix.  4.).  The  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  expressed  in  terms 
highly  beautiful  (Isa.  xxix.  17.,  xxxiL  15.),  as  also  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ^  (Isa.  iL  2.).  Those  who  encompased  the  priests 
at  the  altar  are  also  compared  to  them,  as  also  the  glory  of  wisdom. 
(Ecclus.  XXIV.  15.)  It  may  be  further  added,  that  ceaar  trees,  uniting 
so  many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afibrded  ample  materials 
for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  King  Hiram  to 
Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kings  v.  10 — 15.)''  ^  Every  thing 
about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour :  this  probably  is 
the  smell  of  Lebanon^  mentioned  in  SoL  Song  iv.  11.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  or  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard  met  with  a  beam 
of  cedar  from  Lebanon,  which  retained  its  original  fragrance  after 
the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years.^  ^^  The  proportion  of  wood  in  the 
Lebanon  is  now  small,  compared  with  the  immensely  thick  forests 
with  which  it  was  clothed  in  former  ages.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitdnts  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
now  very  thinly  populated,  having  been  driven  during  ages  of  civil 
war  and  persecution  to  seek  reiuge  in  these  retired  mountains, 
where  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the  wood,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  soil  for  their  subsistence.  On  many  occasions  also, 
when  the  Turks  invaded  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon,  in  order  to  put 
down  the  rebellious  risings  of  their  warlike  inhabitants,  they  opened 
their  way  by  cutting  down  the  woods.* 

(2.^  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  (Zcch. 
xi.  2.)  We  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  oaks 
were  held,  from  an  incidental  expression  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who, 
speaking  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  ancient  Tyre,  says — Of  the  oaks 

1  Rae  Wi1son*8  Travels  in  the  Holj  Land,  &c.  toL  ii  p.  105.  3rd  edition. 
'  Iia}''ard*8  Discoyeriea  in  the  Ruins  of  Kineveh  and  Bahylon,  p.  357. 
*  Journal  of  the  Deputation  to  the  East  from  the  Malta  Protestant  College,  part  iL 
p.  505. 
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of  Bashan  they  liave  made  thine  oars,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  Groves  of 
oaks^  it  is  well  known,  were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote 
times,  on  account  of  the  gratefiil  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  the 
deluded  worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.  (Ezek.  vi.  13.) 

(3.)  The  Forest  of  Wood  of  Ephraim^  which  the  children  of 
Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still  standing  in  the 
time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended  fVom  an  oak,  and  was 
slain.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24.  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood 
of  Ephraim. 

(4.)  The  spacious  Forest  of  Hareth^  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tc 
which  David  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.)     To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added,  — 

(5.)  The  Thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech.  xi.  3. 
termed  the  pride  of  Jordan^  which  anciently  were  the  coverts  of 
wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  oleanders,  tamarisks,  and 
other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees  which  adorn  Palestine  the  Palm  tree  claims 
the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular  utility ;  it  affords 
a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a  most  delicious  wine.^ 
The  finest  palm  trees  grew  ^  the  vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ; 
and  they  still  flourish  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently 
termed  by  way  of  distinction  the  City  of  Palm  Trees.  In  1818,  how- 
ever, its  plantations  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen ' ; 
and,  in  1825,  the  "  City  of  Palms'*  could  not  boast  of  one  of  these 
beautiful  trees  around  it.'  The  palm  trees  of  Judsea  are  celebrated 
by  Strabo  *,  and  by  Josephus  *,  who  has  particularly-  noticed  the 
palm  trees  of  Jericho.  The  palm  tree  was  the  common  symbol  of 
Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other  emperors  ®  bein^  ex- 
tant, in  which  Judsea  is  personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting 
under  a  palm  tree.  As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is 
frequently  compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass ;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psal.  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the  lasting 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  '^  But  chiefly  is  the  com 
parison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of  Righteousness  and 
Tree  of  Life ;  eminent  and  upright;  ever  verdant  and  fragrant;  under 
the  greatest  pressure  and  weight  of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards 
Heaven ;  affording  both  firuit  and  protection ;  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal." ^ 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fragrant 
balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  the  Balm  of 
GiLEAD.  (Jer.  viii.  22.,  xlvi.  11.,  IL  8.)    This  balsam,  which  exudes 

*  On  the  yarionF  products  of  the  palm  tree,  see  E^empfer's  Amoenitates  Ezotic8e,p.  665. 
'  Dr.  Macmichaers  Travels  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  p.  205.  note. 

*  Game's  Letters,  p.  323. 

*  Lib.  xtL  Tol.  ii.  p.  1085.    Oxon.  1807.  folio. 

'  l>e  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  i.  c  6.    §  6.  lib.  it.  c  8.  §  3. 

*  Dr.  Shaw  has  enamerated  them.    Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'  Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  Pisal.  xcii.  12.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.) 
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from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam  tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo ' ; 
and  two  plantations  of  it  existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans,  for  which  both  parties  fought  desperately, — the 
Jews,  that  they  might  destroy  them; — the  Romans,  that  they  might 
prevent  them  from  being  destroyed.  Since  the  country  has  been 
under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Qilead  has  ceased 
to  be  cidtivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  present,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  Arabia, 
between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fragrant  and  pungent.  It 
is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Turks 
and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  external  wounds. 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fruitful ;  and 
the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  expression —  Oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  (Deut  xxxiL  13.) 
plainlv  denotes  that  this  most  viduable  tree  grew  not  only  in  rich 
land,  out  that  even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  sufficient  sup- 
port for  olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of 
oil.  Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  JerusEdem  is  rugged  and  unpromising,  yet  evexi  there  the 
olive  and  vine  might  thrive  under  proper  culture.'  The  olive  tree 
flourishes  two  hundred  years  before  it  begins  to  decay ;  and  even 
while  it  is  living,  young  trees  spring  up  around  it,  which  occupy 
its  plac«  when  dead.*  Various  similitudes  are  derived  from  the 
olive  tree  by  the  inspired  writers ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which 
affords  a  triple  produce  in  each  year. 

Pomegranate  and  Apple  trees  were  likewise  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Numb.  xiii.  23. ;  Deut  viiL  8. ;  Joel  i.  12.),  as 
also  was  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and  fit  to  gather  about 
the  middle  of  ApriL  The  citron  tree  was  in  great  request  for  its 
fitigrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well  as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol. 
Song  ii.  3.,  where  it  is  mis-translated  apple-tree.) 

Fig  trees  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a  dry 
and  sandy  soil:  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little  more  than 
shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable  height,  and  some 
of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  large  number  of  horse- 
men. The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very  pleasant ;  and  to  sit  under  it 
is  an  emblem  of  security  and  peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4^  Fig  trees  begin 
to  sprout  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  30. ; 
Matt  xxiv.  32.)  The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The 
fig  trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds: — 1.  The  Untimely  fig^ 
which  puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe  is  called 
the  green  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe,  the  untimely  fig.  (Sol.  Song  ii. 
13. ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2. ;  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  maturity  towards  the 
end  of  June  (Matt  xxi.  19.;  Mark  xi.  13.),  and  in  flavour  8ur<« 

>  Lib.  xn.  ToL  u.  p.  1085. 

*  Jowett*8  Researches  in  Sjiria,  p  305.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deat  xxxil  13, 

'  Robin8on*s  TraTcIs  in  Pidcstine,  yoI.  I  p.  125. 
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passes  ihe  other  kinds. — 2.  The  Summer  or  dry  fig :  It  appears  about 
the  middle  of  June^  and  is  ripe  in  August. — 3.  The  Winter  fig^ 
which  germinates  in  August,  and  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  end 
of  November :  it  is  longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others. 
All  figs,  when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(Nahum  iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses  which  are  called  cakes  of  Jigs  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  18.,  xxx.  12. ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes  the  leaves :  conse- 
quently, when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them  in  full  vigour  having 
leaves  (Mark  xL  13«),  he  might,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature,  very  justly  look  for  fruity  and  haply  find  some  boccores  or 
early  figs,  if  not  some  winter  figs,  likewise  upon  it  The  parable  in 
Luke  xiii.  6 — 9.  is  founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening ;  and 
the  method  of  improving  the  palm  (whose  barrenness  may  be  re- 
medied in  the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

The  Sygamoke  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Egypt : 
its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  its  sweetish, 
watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable  fruit,  comes  to 
maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  without  observing  any  certain 
seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  the  fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  seeds  within.  This  tree  does  not  grow  from 
the  seed,  but  is  propagated  by  the  branch :  it  produces  abundance 
of  fruit,  which  grows  in  a  peculiar  manner, — not  on  the  extremities 
of  the  boughs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  will  ac- 
count for  Zacchseus's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree,  in  order 
tliat  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  affords  a  very  grateful  shade. 
From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil,  which  they  sell  to  travellers, 
who  keep  it  among  their  other  holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  singular  virtue  in  curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call 
it  the  oil  of  Zacchsus,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zac- 
chseus  made  upon  the  tree  I    (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  Prickly  fear,  which  most  probably  is  the  thorns  mentioned 
in  Hos.  ii.  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shrub,  which  grows  to  a  prodigious  size, 
and  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  secure  fences  imaginable.^ 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its  abun- 
dance of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of  which  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  applied  themselves.*     The  hilly  country  not  only 

>  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  3rd  edition.  For  a  par- 
ticnlar  account  of  the  yegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Hiero-Botanicon  of  Celsias  (Upsalie,  1745—1747,  in  two  parts  or  vols.  Svo.);  and  for  its 
zoology  to  the  Ifierozoicon  of  Bochart  (folio,  Lug.  Bat  1714,  or  in  three  vols.  4to.  Lipsie, 
1793  and  following  years).  The  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  elaborate 
works,  will  find  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Holy 
Land,  in  Professor  Faxton*s  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  part  ii.  yoL  i.  pp.  297 — ^567.  toI.  ii. 
pp.  1—359.;  and  particularly  in  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

•  "  The  whole  of  the  scenery  (says  Dr.  Richardson),  since  we  entered  Palestine^  amply 
confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, —  a 
land  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted  for  the  residence  of  men,  whose  trade. 
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afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture,  but  also  of  water,  which 
descending  thence,  carried  fertility  into  the  low  lands  and  valleys. 
The  most  celebrated  pasture  grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Jordan^  besides  those  of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  The  breeds  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for 
their  size,  their  strength,  and  fatness^  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  comprised 
every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  clothing,  or  was 
applicable  to  other  useful  purposes^  as  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  camels, 
asses^  and  mules.  At  present,  however,  both  oxen  and  cows  are  in 
the  worst  condition  in  Palestine.  They  are  employed  in  all  sorts 
of  field  labour,  and  are  killed  only  when  they  are  completely  worn 
down  and  useless  for  any  work.  But  sheep  are  very  plentiful,  and 
mutton  is  almost  exclusively  eaten.  The  goats  are  nearly  all  black, 
and  yield  good  and  inodorous  milk.  From  the  brown  skins  of  the 
larger  animals  (which  are  raised  in  the  environs  of  Hebron)  are 
manufactured  the  bottles  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  oil,  and  milk.^  The  asses  of  Palestine  were  of  a  more  hand- 
some form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder  climate;  hence  they  were 
chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this  hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of 
rank.  (Judges  v.  10.)  "  Mules  were  used  even  by  kings.  When 
David  sent  for  Solomon  to  be  anointed  king  over  Israel,  he  caused 
him  to  ride  on  his  mule.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  They  were  also  noted 
for  their  swiftness  and  endurance  (2  Sam.  xiiL  2.);  were  used  for 
posts  (Esth.  viii.  10.);  and  were  among  objects  of  tribute  and  spoil. 
(1  Kings  X.  25.;  2  Chron.  ix.  24.)"*  Horses  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  The 
various  rivers^  especially  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great  variety  and  plenty  of  Fish,  vast 
quantities  of  which  were  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to 
Jerome^  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance 
denominated  the  FUh-gate.  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of 
salt  for  curing  their  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  every  other  kind  of  salt, 

3.  Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought  any 
Mikes  of  iron  or  copper ;  yet  the  researches  of  modern  travellers 
have  ascertained  that  the  mountains  of  Palestine  contain  iron,  parti- 
cularly those  whose  summits  and  sides  are  occupied  by  the  indus- 
trious Druses.  Northern  Galilee  and  the  lower  range  of  Lebanon 
contain  veins  of  copper;  but  no  one  deems  it  worth  his  while  to  bring 
to  light  the  subterranean  treasures  of  this  now  desolate  cpuntry.' 
A  vein  of  coal  has  also  been  discovered :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink 
a  mine.  Beport  says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper-mine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  which  (M.  Yolney  is  of  opinion)  must 

like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  in  cattle."    Trayels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c  toL  ii, 
p.  974. 

>  Kabbi  Schwartz's  Descriptiye  Geography  of  Palestine,  pp.  286,  2S7. 

*  IjaTard*s  Disooveries  in  die  Rains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  449. 

*  Babbt  Schwartz's  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  322. 
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have  long  since  been  abandoned.  These  facts,  however,  substantiate 
the  accuracy  of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land  — as 
a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest 
dig  copper  (Deut.  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  rendered, 
there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brass  mine. 

4.  Of  Mineral  Springs,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  hot  spring 
of  Tiberias  or  Tabbareah,  from  which  town  it  is  about  one  mile 
distant.  It  is  almost  boiling  hot,  and  emits  a  strong  sulphureous 
smelL  ^^  The  qualij^  of  the  water  is  very  much  like  that  of  Karlsbad 
in  Bohemia,  and  W  iesbaden  in  Hesse :  it  is  drunk,  and  is  also  used 
outwardly  for  bathing  as  a  remedy.  It  is  espedally  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  complaints."^ 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly-favoured 
country  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  it  was  then  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve  every  inch  of  their 
land,  and  by  their  good  husbandry  had  made  even  the  most  desert  and 
barren  places  to  yield  some  kind  of  production ;  so  that  the  very 
rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  com,  pulse, 
or  pasture.  Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve ;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  iacts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  country  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern  climates 
being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern ;  and  that  the  do- 
minions of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory than  many  apprehend ;  —  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants',  which  the  Scriptures  assert  that 
Palestine  anciently  supported',  especially  when  their  statements  of 
its  fertility  and  population  are  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane 
historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the  natives 
as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil,  as  fruitful,  exuberant  in  its 
produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the  palm  and  balm  tree. 
Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  the  loftiest  mountiun  in  the 
country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  afibrding  a  grateful  shade 
under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even  in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry 
region  as  being  covered  at  the  top  with  perpetual  snow.^  Justin 
confirms  the  account  of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of 
Palestine,  its  beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fragrant  balsam  trees.^ 
The  palms  of  Judiea  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny*,  and  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  commends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  its  large 
and  handsome  cities.^  But  the  most  memorable  testimony  is  that 
of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which  appears  in  various  parts  of 
his  writings.     Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state 

'  Babbi  Schwartz's  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  323. 

'  On  the  Population  of  the  Holj  Land,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  6f 
Moses,  vol  i.  pp.  98 — 110. 

'  According  to  the  censas  taken  by  David  and  Joab  (S  Sam.  zxiT.  9.)  Judah  and  Israel 
contained  1,300,000  fighting  men  ;  which  supposes  a  popnlation  of  at  least  5,000,000,  or 
of  160  to  the  square  mile. 

*  Taciti  Historia,  lib.  v.  c  6.  »  Justin.  Hist  Philipp.  lib.  xxx?L  c  3. 

•  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  c  6,  »  Lib.  xiv.  c.  8.  Yol.  i.  p.  29.  edit  Bipont 
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briefly,  that,  after  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee,  of  Penea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of  their  fertility 
and  produce  in  the  following  terms :  — 

The  two  Gralilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong  re- 
sistance on  all  occasions  of  war ;  for  the  Galileans  are  inured  to  war 
from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very  numerous.  Their  soil 
is  universaUy  rich^  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of 
trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in 
ita  cultivation.  Accordingly  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  in- 
habitants>  and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
Perasa^  he  continues^  is  desert  and  roughs  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  other  parts  it  has  a 
moist  soil^  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains  are  planted 
with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  palm  trees 
are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also  sufficiently  watered  with 
torrents,  that  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  with  springs  which 
never  fsul  to  run,  even  when  the  torrents  fail  them,  as  tney  do  in  the 
dog-days.  Samaria  is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judasa.  Both 
countries  are  composed  of  hiUs  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough 
for  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of  trees, 
and  are  fiill  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows  wild,  and 
also  that  which  is  the  e£Pect  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  naturally 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture  from  nun 
water,  of  which  they  have  no  want  The  waters  of  such  rivers  as 
they  have,  are  exceedingly  sweet;  and  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  more 
milk  than  do  those  of  other  places.' 

On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are  informed  (Josh.  xv. 
20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  waUed  cities  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  centuries  afterwards,  Jo- 
sephns  states  that  the  r^ons  of  Samaria  and  JudaBa  were  very  full 
of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the  greatest  sign  of  their  excellency^ ; 
that  in  the  two  Galilees  the  villages  were  extremely  numerous  and 
thickly  inhabited ;  and  that  there  also  were  great  numbers  of  the 
larger  dties,  the  smallest  of  which  contained  a  population  of  fifteen 
thousand  souls.'  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more  thiui  one  hundred 
thousand  men.^  These  statements  abundantly  confirm  the  narratives 
of  the  sacred  historian  relative  to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of 
the  Holy  Land  Compare  Numb.  xL  21. ;  Judg.  xx.  17. ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  4. ;  1  Chron.  xxviL  4 — 15. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. ;  and  2  Chron.  xvii. 
14 — 19.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satis&ctory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modem  travellers  ^ 

>  Josephns  de  BdL  Jad.  lib.  HI  c.  3.  §$  2,  8,  4.  *  Ibid.  lib.  iil  c  8.  $  4. 

*  Ibid.  Ub.  iii  c.  3.  9  2.  *  Ibid.  Ub.  iL  c.  20.  §  6. 

*  Hie  moet  important  &ct0  relatire  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  recorded  by  Kauhdrell 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  diflconrses  tL  and  viL  infixed  to  the 
first  Tolome  of  his  Harmony ;  and  the  testimonies  of  Hasselquist  and  othen  are  collected 
by  Mr.  Harmer.  (OfaBervations,  vol  L  pp.  248 — ^250.)  Their  accounts  are  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Backingham,  who  states  that  '*tbe  soil  is  so  generally  fertile  as  to  be  capable  of 
pffodndng  almost  any  thing  that  is  required:  and  while  the  valleys  abound  with  oom- 
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who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Clarke ',  who 
thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Napolose  or  Sichem  and  Jeru- 
salem :  —  "  The  road,"  says  he,  '*  was  mountainous,  rocky  and  full  of 
loose  stones;  yet  the  cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous;  it 
afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which 
it  is  possible  to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  JudsBa 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive  trees ; 
not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  oe  neglected.  The  hills,  from  their  bases 
to  their  upmost  summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens ;  all  of 
these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural 
perfection.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been 
rendered  fertile  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce  of  the 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  the 
salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  match- 
less plains ;  its  hills  and  vales,  —  all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of 
its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.) ;  God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven^  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine,^^  * 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  vast 
population  it  anciently  supported :  and  although  this  country,  gene- 
rally speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  statements  we 
have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility  and  population,  yet  this  is  no 
contradiction  to  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devasta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians,  Bo- 
mans,  Saracens,  the  European  crusaders,  and  Turks, —  together  with 
the  oppressions  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our.  own  time, 
(who  not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also 
extort  to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen^,) — to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Arabs, — all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  present  state 
of  this  country :  and,  so  far  is  it  from  contradicting  the  assertions  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it  confirms  their  authority ;  for,  in  tlie 
event  of  the  Israelites  proving  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engage- 
fields  and  oliye  grounds,  the  upland  slopes  of  tho  hills  are  planted  with  vines,  and  the 
sammits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  widi  the  trees  of  the  coldest  regions.  The  climate 
is  really  delightfol;  a  clear  deep  blue  skj,  a  pure  air,  a  warm  summer  in  the  valleys  and 
plains,  a  snowy  winter  on  the  mountain  tops,  with  all  the  finest  shades  of  gradation  be* 
tween  these  two  extremes,  furnish  every  variety  of  temperature  and  atmosphere  that  can 
be  desired  by  man."  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  141.  (4ta  edit.) 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2S3— 285. 

*  *'In  the  north  of  Palestine,'*  says  a  recent  traveller,  ''there  are  many  beantifiil  and 
fertile  spots,  but  not  so  in  Judsea.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's  wrath  seems  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  territoxy  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  What  a 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  land,  once  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  I" —  See  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Connor  (who  was  in  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1820),  in 
the  Appendii^  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  44 1. 
(London,  1822.  8vo.) 

'  Yolney  has  given  some  painfully  interesting  details  on  the  oppression  of  the  agricul- 
tural inhabitants  of  Palestine^  by  their  barbarous  masters  the  Turks.  Travels  in  Egypt, 
&c.  vol.  ii  pp.  341 — 847. 
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ments  with  Jehovah,  all  these  judgments  were  predicted,  and  de- 
nounced against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.,  Deut.  xxix.  22 — 28.,  Isa.  v.  6.) ; 
and  the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  permanent 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  that  a  righteous 
God  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness,  for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein.  (Psal.  cvii.  34.)  '*  But  it  has  been  through  the  in- 
strumentalitv  of  tins  very  wickedness, — the  increasing  wickedness 
of  the  inhabitants, — that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.  Were 
good  government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
hind  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a  landjlow^ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey :  the  proper  fruits  of  the  mountains,  honey 
aM  wax,  would  be  collected  by  ihe  industrious  bee  from  myriads  of 
fragrant  plants :  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would 
yield  com  for  man,  and  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks  and  herds. 
Such  a  stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  * 

IV.  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty  and  the 
comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed :  among  the  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  which  at  different  times  visited  the  inhabitants,  the 
pestilence,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  the  devastations  of  locusts, 
and  fiunines,  demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afflicted  with  the 
Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  This  tremendous  scourge  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  is 
first  introduced  into  a  country,  it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,   (PsaL  xci.  6.) 

2.  This  region  being  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is  often  shaken 
by  Eabthquakes  ',  from  which,  however,  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  if  at  all.  f  PsaL  xlvi.  2 — 5.)  The  prophet  Amos  men- 
lions  one  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah. 
(AmoB  LI.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground,  lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed 
fit>m  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally  happen  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in  Barbary'),  the  Psalmist  alludes 
when  he  speaks  of  the  mountains  being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  (Psal.  xlvL  2.),  of  their  skipping  like  ramSy  and' the  little  hills  like 
young  sheep  (Ps.  cxiv.  4.  6.);  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.), 
when  he  says  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and 
shaU  be  removed  like  a  cottage.     These  terrible  concussions  have  sup- 

*  Jowett*0  Christian  Beseardies  in  STria,  p.  309. 

'  The  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  ue  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  is  still  subject  to  earth- 
ipiakes.  In  1759  there  happened  one,  which  cansed  the  greatest  ravages,  destroying  np- 
waids  of  20,000  persons  in  the  yalley  of  Balbec  For  three  months  the  shocks  of  it  terri- 
fied the  nihabitants  of  Lebanon  so  mnch,  that  they  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt  un- 
der tents.  (VolnCT's  Travels,  vol  I  p.  283.)  In  the  antnmn  of  1822  this  region  was 
desolated  by  ano^er  e»thquake,  or  rather  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes;  and,  on  Uie 
1st  of  January,  1837,  by  another  tremendous  earthquake,  which  was  further  attended  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  seven  thousand  lives,  besides  wounding  manv  hundreds.  Full  particulars 
of  this  calamity  are  given  in  Mr.  Cahnan's  **  I>e8cription  "  of  this  earthquake.  London, 
1837.  Svo. 

■  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  277,  278. 
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plied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with  numerous  figures,  by  which 
they  have  represented  the  concussions  and  subversions  of  states  and 
empires.  See  particularly  Isa.  zxix.  6,,  liv.  10. ;  Jer.  iv.  24. ;  Hag. 
ii.  6,  7.  22. ;  Matt  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whiklwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold 
seasons.  Whirlwinds  often  preceded  rain,  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed  the  commandment  and  the 
word  of  God  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15.  18.)^;  and,  as  they  are  sometimes 
fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of 
tlieir  advance  is  elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  cer- 
tainty as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall 
the  impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurring  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south  of 
Judasa  (Isa.  xxi.  1.);  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  various  points  of 
the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  one  that  came  from  the 
north  (Ezek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently,  it  blows  from  the  south 
(Job  xxxviL  9.),  in  which  case  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  the  hapless  traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing 
the  whirlwinds  of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country 
in  different  directions,  in  a  manner  truly  terrific  '^  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the  fields, 
and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between  the  earth  and 
the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  phenomenon,  is  very  striking.  The 
whirhoind  shaH  take  them  away  as  stubble.  (Isa.  Ix.  24.)  Chased  as 
the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing 
before  the  whirlwind,  (Isa.  xvii.  13.)  In  llie  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.) 
we  read.  Make  them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind. 
This  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind, 
which  frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."  '  From  these  phenomena,  the  sacred 
writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures  and  allusions. 
Compare  Psal.  xviii.  8 — 15.,  xxix.  1 — 10.,  Iv.  8.,  Ixxxiii.  15. ;  Isa.  v. 
30.,  viii.  7, 8.,  xi.  15.,  xxviiL  2.,  xxix.  6.;  Jer.  xxiii.  19.;  Matt.  vii.  25. 

, '  The  Arabs,  to  this  daj,  call  them  good  news  or  me$senger$ ;  and  in  the  Koran  Hbej 
are  termed  the  Muf  of  God,  c  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  translation,  4to.  edit 

'  Morier's  Second  Joomey,  p.  302.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Tnyeis  to  discoTer  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  was  surprised  by  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that  riycr,  which  lifted  up  a  camel 
and  threw  it  to  a  conriderable  distance,  with  such  Tioience  as  to  break  several  of  its  ribs; 
whirled  himself  and  two  of  his  servants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violentlj  to  the 
ground  ;  and  partly  demolished  a  hut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
plain,  leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literallj  plastered 
with  mud;  if  dust  and  sand  had  arisen  with  the  whirlwind  in  the  same  proportion, 
instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suffocated  (Travels,  vol  vi  p.  346.) ;  — 
a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  traveller  Mr.  Park  with  diflSculty  escaped,  when 
crossing  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  Uie  Niger. 
Destitute  of  provisions  and  water,  his  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly 
exhausted,  he  heard  a  wind  sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened  his  parched 
mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidently  expected,  but  it  was  instantly 
filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert.  So  immense  was  the  quantity  raised  into  the  air 
and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  continued  mo- 
tionless till  It  had  passed.    Park's  Travels,  p.  178. 
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What  tornadoes  are  on  land  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  the  vacuum 
being  "filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earthy  sand^  &c.  —  To 
this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies  of  mi- 
grating Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  By  the  prophet  Joel 
(iL  11.)  they  are  termed  the  army  of  the  Lord,  from  the  military 
order  which  they  appear  to  observe:  disbanding  themselves  and 
encamping  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  resuming  their  flight 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  unless  they  meet  with  food.  (Nah.  iii. 
17.;  Prov.  xxx.  27.)  They  fly  in  countless' hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.; 
Judg.  vi  5.),  so  as  to  obscure  the'  sun,  and  bring  a  temporary  dark- 
ness upon  the  land.  (Joel  iL  2.  10. ;  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made 
by  them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  5.):  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod.  x.  15.)  If  the 
weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  tlie  hedges,  until  the  sun  rises,  when 
they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.),  climbing  or  creeping  in 
perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every  obstacle,  they  mount  the  walls 
of  cities  and  houses,  and  enter  the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)' 
They  devour  every  green  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  oflF  every  tree 
(Exod.  X.  12.  15. ;  Joel  i.  4.  7.  10.  12.  16.  18.  20.),  so  as  to  render 
the  land  which  before  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  3.)  The  noise 
made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  compared  to  the 
crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or  a  mighty  host  set  in 
battle  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful  are  the  efiects  of  their  devasta- 
tions, that  every  one  was  filled  with  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly 
attempted  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their  grounds  by  making 
loud  shouts  {jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  ^  and  the 
Nogu  Tartars'  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  Ihat  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by  which  every 
tiling  tiiat  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  preceding  is  inevitably  con- 
sumed by  the  last  company.  As  Arabia  is  generally  considered  as 
the  native  country  of  these  depredators,  they  were  carried  thence 
into  Egypt  by  an  east  wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a 
westerfy  wind  (19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (that 
lay  to  the  north-west  of  that  country),  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  thev  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  country,  they 
leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which  pollute  the  air,  and 
myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the  ground,  whence  issues  in  the 
following  year  a  new  and  more  numerous  army.  They  are  generally 
carried  oflT  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  where  they  perish :  and  their 

'  The  Ber.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  dergyman,  who  vuited  Thyatira  in  June  1826,  thus 
deseribci  the  ravages  of  these  destractiTe  insects: — '*!  am  perfectly  astonished  at  their  mul- 
titudes. They  are,  indeed,  as  a  Hrong  peopkf  8€t  in  hatde  array :  tkey  run  like  ^^Sjjjflf  "*^ » 
thejf  cUmb  the  walU  like  men  of  war.  I  actually  saw  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  of  Thyatira; 
they  ran  upon  the  waUf  they  climbed  up  upon  the  houses;  they  entered  into  the  windows  like  a 
thief.  (Joel  ii.  5.  7.  9.)  lliis  is,  however,  hy  no  means  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  armies 
of  locusts  which  are  known  in  these  countries."    Missionary  Register,  July  1827,  p.  828. 

*  Light's  Travels,  p.  56.    Belxoni's  Narrative,  p.  197. 

*  Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs,  extracted  in  Harmer*8  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 
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dead  bodies  putrefying  on  tlie  shore,  emit  a  most  oiFensive,  and  (it  is 
said)  sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  predicted 
by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  of  the  northern  bound* 
aries,  whence  they  are  called  the  northern  army,  and  were  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the  dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the 
JSast  (or  Dead)  Sea^  and  others  into  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean) 
Sea.  (Joel  ii.  20.)  These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those 
which  sometimes  visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  bein?  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  From  their  heads  being 
shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel  says,  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  horses  ;  and  on  account  of  their  celerity  they  are  com  - 
pared  to  horsemen  on  full  gallop  (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared 
for  battle.  (Rev.  ix.  7.)  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth ;  and 
in  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other 
like  scissors,  and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so  sharp 
and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms  them  the  teeth 
of  a  great  lion.  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  mark  the  certainty,  variety, 
and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the  locusts,  not  fewer  tiian  eight 
or  nine  different  appellations,  expressive  of  their  nature,  are  given  to 
them  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge,  which 
are  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  East     The 

Juantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
^ersia,  together  with  the  whole  middle  part  of  Asia,  are  subject),  is 
incredible  to  any  person  who  has  not  himself  wi^tnessed  their  asto- 
nishing numbers.  Their  numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of 
clouds,  sometimes  extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  darken  the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun* 
Should  the  wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  afford  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  the  Psalmist 
(cix.  23.)  of  being  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locusts.  Wherever 
they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the  space  of  several 
leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six  or  seven  inches  thick. 
The  noise  which  they  make  in  browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army 
foraging  in  secret,  or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones :  and,  whilst  em- 
ployed in  devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  they  uniformly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  a  less  destructive 
enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one  would  imagine  that  fire  had 
followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself,  indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly. 
Wherever  their  myriads  spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disap- 
pears as  if  a  covering  had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  reduced  to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause 
the  dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  government  among  them, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and,  when  their  king  or  leader 
rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one  solitary  straggler  being 
left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation.  When  these  clouds  of  locusts 
take  their  flight,  to  surmount  any  obstacle,  or  to  tmveree  more 
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rapidly  a  desert  soil^  the  heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured 
by  them.  In  Persia^  as  soon  as  they  appear^  the  gardeners  and 
husbandmen  make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on 
their  grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, —  Surely  I  wiUJill  thee  with  men  as  with  locusts, 

aud  THEY  SHALL  LIFT  UP  THEIB  VOICE  AGAINST  THEE.      (Jer.   IL 

14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and  trenches,  and  ml  them 
with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble  therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank 
presses  on  rabk,  fills  up  the  trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires. 
Where  these  swanns  are  extremely  numerous,  they  clmb  over 
everything  in  their  way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses, 
adhering  to  the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their 
food.^  JPliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  dried  in  the  smoke ;  and 
that  &e  Parthians  also  aecounted  them  a  pleasant  article  of  food.' 
From  locusts  being  introduced  into  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it  probable  that  locusts  were  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  Assyrians.'  The  modem  Arabs  catch  great 
quantities  of  locusts  for  fix>d ;  which  they  prepare  by  throwing  them 
idive  into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been 
mixed.  ''After  a  few  minutes  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings  are  then  torn  off;  the  bodies  are 
cleaned  from  the  salt,  and  perfectly  dried ;  after  which  process  whole 
sacks  are  filled  with  them  by  the  Bedouins.  They  are  sometimes 
broiled  in  butter.''  Sometimes  the  modem  Arabs  toast  them  before  a 
fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any  other  culinary 
process,  devour  almost  every  part  except  the  wings.^  They  are  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed 
part  of  John  tite  Baptist's  food  (Mark  i.  6.)  were  these  insects,  and 
not  the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree.' 

5.  The  devastations  caused  by  the  locusts,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally  followed  by  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequentiy  by  absolute  Famine, 
which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged  cities  to  such  a  de^ee,  that 
the  starving  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
vouring not  only  unclean  animals,  but  also  human  flesh.  Compare 
Deut  xxviii.  22—42.  56,  57. ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1. ;  2  Kin^  vL  25—28., 
XXV.  3. ;  Jer.  xiv.  15.,  xix.  9.,  xliL  17. ;  Lam.  ii.  20.,  iv.  10. ;  Ezek. 
V.  10—12.  16.,  VI.  12.,  vii.  15. 

'  Volney's  Trareb  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  toL  i.  p.  286.  Harmcr's  ObserrationB,  rol.  iiL 
p.  319.  Shaw's  Travelfl,  yoL  i  pp.  340 — 343.  Morier's  Second  Joorney,  p.  100.  Sir 
Wnu  Onaelej's  Trayeb  in  Persia  from  1810  to  181S,  toL  L  pp.  195—200.  (4to.  London, 
1819.)  Hr.  Dodwell  has  giTen'an  interesting  account  of  the  raTages  of  the  locusts  in 
Greece;  where,  however,  Siej  are  smaller  thiui  those  of  the  Leyant  See  his  Classical  and 
Topographical  Tonr,  yoI.  i  pp.  214,  315. 

*  Fbny,  His.  Nat  lib.  vL  c.  30.  and  lib.  x.  c  28. 

'  Lajard^B  Discoreries  in  the  Boins  of  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  338. 

^  Borckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedooins,  p.  269.  At  Bosheher  [or  Bushire]  in  Persia, 
Ifr.  Price  saw  "many  Arab  women  employed  in  filling  bags  with  locusts,  to  be  preserved 
and  eaten  like  shrimps."  Joomal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  p.  6.  London,  1825,  folio. 

»  Sir  Wm.  Onseley's  Travels,  voL  i  p.  197.  DodwcU's  Tour,  voL  i.  p.  215.  Dr.  DeDa 
CeDa's  Travels  from  Barbery  to  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt,  p.  78.  Jackson's  Acconat 
of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  pp.  51—54. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DIFFERENT  F0B1C8  OF  GOYESNlCEirr,  AND  POLITIGAL  STATS  OF  THE  HEBREWS, 
OR  JEWS,  FROM  THE  PATRIARCHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

I.  Of  the  forms  of  Government  which  obtained  among  mankind 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  have  but  little  inform- 
ation communicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  simplicity  of  manners 
which  then  prevailed  would  render  any  complicated  form  of  govern- 
ment unnecessary ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Patbiabchs, 
that  is,  the  Heads  or  Founders  of  i  amilies,  exercised  the  chief  power 
and  command  over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they  resided  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign  power,  but  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose  to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  6 — 12.), 
and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms  whensoever  they  had  sustained 
any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.)  They  treated  with  the  petty  kings  who 
reigned  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and 
concluded  treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right  (Gen.  xiv.  13. 18 — 
24.,  xxi.  22—33.,  xxvi.  16.  27—33.,  xxxi.  44—64.} 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion:  so  that  parents 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the  first  subjects. 
They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their  children  (Gen.  xlix.  3, 4. ; 
1  Chron.  v.  1.),  and  also  of  punishing  them  with  death  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24.),  or  of  dismissing  them  from  home  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  solemn 
blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time  was  regarded 
as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence.  Thus  Noah  cursed  his 
son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.) ;  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29. 
33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed  his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.^  On  the  decease  of 
the  father,  the  eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  oi  succession,  inherited 
the  paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  in  the 
first  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed ;  so  that  the  heads  of  families 
not  omy  possessed  a  secular  power,  but  also  ofiSciated  as  priests  in 
the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  (Gen.  viiL  20.,  xii.  7, 8.,  xxxv. 
1—3.) 
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Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each^  the  supreme  power  in 
his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen.  xxxviiL  24.),  yet  the 
latter  appears  to  have  retained  some  authority  over  them.  (Gen.  xlii. 
1 — 4.  37, 38.,  xliii.  1 — 13.,  1.  15 — 17.)  Afterwards,  however,  as  the 
posterity  of  Jacob  increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
magistrates  or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authority; 
these  are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iiL  16.),  being  probably  chosen  on 
account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  Shoterim  or  **  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  v.  14, 15.  19.)  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected  by  them ;  but,  from  the  context  of 
the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over  the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee 
their  mbour.^ 

IL  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  op- 
pressors, tmder  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  insti- 
tute a  new  form  of  government,  which  ha^  been  rightly  termed  a 
Theocb  ACT ;  the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusively  vested 
in  God  or  in  his  obacle,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The 
Hebrew  government  appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the 
common  and  general  ends  of  all  ^ood  governments ; — ^viz.  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  states  will  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the  Hebrews  or 
Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovah^  and  a  kingdom  of  priests.  For 
thus  Moses  is  directed  to  teU  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen 
what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians^  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles^  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  above  all  people  ;  for  aUthe  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.  (Exod.  xix.  3,  4,  5,  6.)  We 
learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account  of  it.  Ye  stand 
this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel;  that 
you  should  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day  ;  that  he  muy  esta^ 
bUsh  thee  tO'day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee 
a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jaa^ :  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses,  how  we 
have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came  through  the  nations 
wJdch  ye  passed  by  ;  arid  ye  have  seen  their  abominations  and  their  idols, 
wood  and  stone,  sUver  and  gold,  which  were  among  them,  lest  tliere  should 
be  among  you,  man,  or  woman,  or  family,  or  tr^e,  whose  heart  tumeth 
away  tMs  day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations.     (Deut.  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  and  worship 
of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or  rather  the  proscription,  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew 

>  Parean  Antiqnitas  Hebraica,pp.  231^283. 
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people,  and  their  oath  by  which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to 
Jehovah,  their  God  and  Eang,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and 
obey  the  laws  which  he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor, 
with  a  particular  engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of 
the  nations  round  aoout  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  they  had  ob- 
served in  the  nations  by  which  they  passed  into  the  promised  land. 
In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as  their  immediate  and 
supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the  blessings  of  Grod's  immediate 
and  particular  protection  in  the  security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  against  all  attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but 
if  they  should  break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  his 
covenant,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worshipping  them, 
then  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God*s  protecticm,  and 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled  against  the  land,  to  bring 
upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
(zxix,  25 — 27.)  The  substance,  then,  of  this  solemn  transaction 
between  God  and  the  Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original 
contract  of  the  Hebrew  government)  was  this : —  If  the  Hebrews 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  to  keep  hb  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him  as 
the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry ;  then,  though  God  as 
sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all 
nations  are  under  the  general  care  of  his  providence,  he  would 
govern  Ae  Hebrew  nation  by  peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appoint- 
ment, and  bless  it  with  a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection ; 
he  would  secure  to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion, 
t<^ether  with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with  singular  wisdom,  for 
temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at  that  time  the  common  and  pre- 
vailing incitements  to  idolatry :  but  by  thus  taking  them  into  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  as  rewards  to  obedience  and  punishments  for 
disobedience,  they  became  motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion, 
instead  of  encouragements  to  idolatry.^ 

In  the  Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to  them  by 
God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they  were  to  be  of  per- 
petual force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their  polity  subsisted.  The 
judges  by  whom  these  laws  were  administered  were  represented  as 
holy  persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.,  xix.  17.) : 
they  were  usually  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  ex- 
pounder of  the  law  was  the  high  priest  In  this  there  was  a  singular 
propriety ;  for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati  among  the 
Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however,  relating  both  to  go- 
vernment and  war,  God  was  to  be  consulted  by  Urim  and  Thummim ; 
and  in  matters  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  state,   God  fre- 

'  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hehrews,  pp.  S— 10.  See  also  Dr.  Graves% 
r^ectarca  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141 — 185.  for  some  masterly  observations  on  the 
introduction  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the  Mosaic  law. 
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quendy  made  known  his  will  by  prophets  whose  mission  was  duly 
attested,  and  the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  yoice.  In 
all  these  cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.^ 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and 
foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most  abominable  idolatir 
among  those  nations,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Israelites  haa, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during 
their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  rendered  this  seclusion  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law 
above  mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure  this 
deogn.^ 

llie  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  democra- 
tical.  Its  head  admitted  of  chwge  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  his 
office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist  without  a  general 
head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws,  he  convened  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken^ 
but  as  he  could  not  possibly  be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  were  deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  Accord- 
ingly in  Numb.  L  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
those  wont  to  he  called  to  the  convention^  in  our  version  called  the 
renowned  of  the  congregation  ;  and  in  Numb.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denomi- 
uated  chiefs  of  the  community ^  or  congregation,  thai  are  called  to  tlie 
convention,  in  our  version  termed  famous  in  the  congregation^  men  of 
renown.  By  comparing  Deut  xziz.  10.  with  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  it 
appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads  of  tribes  orfamilieSf 
sjA  judges  and  officers;  and  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  like  the  in- 
dependent members  of  our  British  House  of  Commons,  they  acted 
in  the  plentitude  of  their  own  power,  without  taking  instructions 
from  their  constituents.' 

1.  Heabs  OB  Princes  of  Tbibes  and  Families. —  All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient  Germans 
or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  according  to  their 
tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a  lesser  commonwealth,  with 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one 
great  republic^  The  same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained 
among  the  Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve 
great  tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.     By  Moses, 

1  MieliftdiB'g  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moees,  toL  i  pp.  190^196. 

*  Ibid.  YoL  i.  pp.  209—225.  Branings,  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  91—93.  Mr.  Lowman  (Civil 
Ooyemment  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  17 — 31.)  has  illustrated  die  wisdom  of  this  second  design 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy  hj  seyeral  pertinent  examples. 

*  Comnientaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toL  i.  p.  231. 

^  In  this  manner  weie  the  Ishmaelites  governed  br  twelve  princes  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  Ishmael's  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedouins  their  descendants  hare 
always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  government.  Their  families  eontinne 
together ;  and,  under  the  name  of  £mcr,  one  is  prince  among  people,  who  are  all  his 
kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.    Michaelis's  Commentariea,  voL  L  p.  232. 
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however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  portions,  which 
are  called  families^  by  way  of  distinction  (Numb.  L  2.;  Josh*  vii. 
14.);  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  and  sometimes  simply  heads.  These 
are  likewise  the  same  persons,  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are 
called  Elders,  (Compare  also  Deut  xix.  12.  and  xxL  1 — 9.)  It 
does  not  appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families 
were  chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do  not 
seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least,  of  the  mon- 
archy:  from  1  Chron.  xxviL  16 — 22.  it  is  evident  that  they  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have  proved  a  powerful 
restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state  might 
have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occasionally  with- 
out that  magistrate  who  was  caUed  a  Judge,  although  we  read  of  no 
supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every  tribe  had  always  its  own  in- 
dependent chief  magistrate,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  our  British  counties ;  subordinate  to  them, 
again,  were  the  heads  of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their 
deputy-lieutenants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole 
people,  yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  certain 
cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention  would  take 
measures  for  their  common  interest.  In  many  cases  particular  tribes 
acted  as  distinct  and  independent  republics,  not  only  when  there  was 
neither  king  nor  judge,  but  even  during  the  times  of  the  kings. 
Instances  of  wars  being  carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes, 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may 
be  seen  in  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 17.,  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  xviii— xxv.,  1  Chron. 
V.  18 — 23.  41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  family,  and  to  em- 
power such  a  family  to  have  a  representative  head ;  for  it  is  there 
said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimci  had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and 
were  therefore  reckoned  only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why,  according  to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals  was 
requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably  the  number 
was  not  always  uniform.^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also  a  right, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congreaation  or  conven- 
tion of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole  judge.  Jethro,  his  father- in- 
law, observing  that  the  daily  duties  of  his  office  were  too  heavy  for 
him,  suggested  to  him  (subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the 
institution  q(  Judges  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties^  of  hundreds,  and  of 
thousands,  who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod.  xviii 
14 — ^26.     Of  the  judges  of  tens,  therefore,  there  must  have  been 

>  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  L  pp.  231—334.  244. 
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sixty  thousand  ;  of  the  judges  o(  JiftieSy  ttoelve  thousand;  of  the 
judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand;  and  of  the  judges  of  thousands,  six 
hundreds  These  Judges,  or  Jethronian  Prefects  (as  they  have  been 
called),  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several 
divisions,  probably  taken  from  the  military  division  of  a  host  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens :  this  was  a  model  proper  for 
ihem  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their  settlement 
as  tribes  and  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings. 
Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of  sheriffs  in  counties,  hundredors 
or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and  deciners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some 
light  to  this  constitution  of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries 
have  thought  that  those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken  from, 
these  laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.^  It 
is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies  the  whole 
sixty  diousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices.  Michaelis  con- 
jectures that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even  those  only  of  thousands, 
are  to  be  understood,  when  mention  is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israel- 
itish  convendons,^ 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers,  Moses  ordained 
that  judges  should  be  appomted  in  every  city  fDeut.  xvi.  18.),  and  it 
should  seem  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  people.  In  succeeding  ages 
these  ju<Ucial  offices  were  filled  by  the  Levites,  most  probably  because 
they  were  the  persons  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (See 
1  Chron.  xxiiL  4.,  xxvL  29 — 32. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.,  xxxiv.  13,)* 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
established  a  council  or  Senate  of  seventy,  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  writers,  who  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited 
to  seventy,  have  pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme 
court  of  judicature;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  institution.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  appoint  a  sanhedrin  or 
council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  that  which  Moses 
had  instituted.^  In  the  New  Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  congregation 
or  diet  (as  Michaelis  terms  it),  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
we  find  a  class  of  officers  called  Scribes.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  different  from  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  judges ;  for  Moses  ex- 
pressly ordained  that  they  should  not  only  appoint  judges  in  every 
city,  but  also  scribes.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  ascertiun.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability^  that  they 
kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  IsraeUtes„  with  a  faithful  record 

*  Bacon  on  English  Goyemmenti  part  L  p.  70.    Lowman's  Civil  Qoverament  of  tho 
Hebrews,  p.  162. 

'  Michaelis's  Cominentaries,  toL  L  p.  245. 

*  Ibid.  p.  24S.  *  Ibid.  pp.  247—249. 
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of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  that  to  them  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  burthens  and  services  on  the 
people  individually.  Under  the  regal  government,  these  scribes  were 
generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4. ;  2  Chron. 
xix.  8 — 11.  and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut  xxix.  10.,  xxxi.  28. ;  Josh,  viii, 
33.  and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In  time  of  war 
they  were  chained  with  the  duty  of  conveying  orders  to  the  army 
(Deut  XX.  5.);  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.  we  meet  with  a  scribe,  who 
appears  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  the  muster-master^eneraV 
III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of  Israel 
was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister  (Exod*  xxiv.  13. ; 
Josh.  i.  1.);  and  under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was  subdued,  and 
divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injunctions.  On  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  of  the  elders  of  his  council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not 
choose  any  chief  magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  Hie  con- 
sequence (as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25.)  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  government 
of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain  supreme  magistrates,  termed 
Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  in  some  cases,  for  life,  but  not  always ; 
and  their  office  was  not  hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  con- 
stant. There  also  were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  con- 
tinuance, during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God  himself  did 
regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the  people  nevertheless, 
on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  appeared  to  them  most  proper  to 
deliver  them  from  their  immediate  oppression :  thus  Jephthah  was 
chosen  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  oppressions  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  judges 
necessary,  were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of  those 
judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  their  deliverance  from 
such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the  people,  but  only  over  that 
district  which  they  had  delivered.  Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise 
his  authority  on  this  side  Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial 
power  beyond  that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior 
to  that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  extended  to 
peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  appeal ;  but  they  had 
no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and 
avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry,  which  was  high  treason 
against  Jehovah  their  Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without 
pomp  or  splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  appearance 
suitable  to  their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue  arose  solely  from 
presents.  This  form  of  administration  subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul, 
during  a  period  of  about  339  years.* 

*  Michaclis's  Commentaries,  vol.  L  pp.  249^251. 

^  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiqnities,  p.  77.  Michadis's  Commentariefli,  Tol.  i. 
pp.  262 — ^864.  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  il  pp.  95-1-104.  Biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  several  judges,  as  well  as  of  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded  them,  will 
be  found  in  the  historicid  index  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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IV.  At  length,  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  Ood  for  their  sove-t 
reign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of  the  judge  and 
prophet  Smiuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  associated  them  with  himself 
for  the  administration  of  afiairs,  desired  a  King  to  be  set  over  them, 
toiudae  them  Uhe  all  the  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  undesignedly 
fiiTfilling  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time  the  Messiah  shoula  be  bom  of  a  royal  house. 

1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and  accord* 
ingly,  by  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following  laws,  both 
concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for  the  direction  of  tlieir 
future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in  Deut^  xvii.  14 — 20. 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with  this  limits 
ation,  that  they  must  always  elect  a  native  Israelite,  and  not  a  foreigner. 
One  from  among  thy  brethren  ihalt  thou  set  king  over  thee:  thou  mayest 
not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother* 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire  a  just 
dread  of  foreign  intriguers  and  invaders,  and  an  united  vigiknce  in 
repelling  such  persons  from  the  government  '^  One  who  is  bom  and 
educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natural  brother ;  his  habits,  attach- 
ments, and  interests  strongly  link  him  to  it ;  while  the  sentiments, 
feelings,  and  interests  of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him 
with  a  foreign  country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  he 
resides,"  But  this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation 
being  at  any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ; 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it.^ 

(2.)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one  to  be 
their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  TTiou  shalt  in  any  wise  set 
him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first  king ; 
David,  by  name,  to  be  their  second ;  Solomon,  his  son,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor :  and  then  made  the  regal  government  hereditary  in  David's 
fSeunily.  But  this  law  did  not  extend  to  their  subsequently  electing 
every  individual  king :  for  so  long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  vio- 
late the  fundnmental  laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to 
possess  the  throne,  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  qualifications  which  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  demanded  in  their  kings :  —  comeliness  of  person  and  tallness 
of  stature  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  requisites.  Thus,  although 
Saul  was  constituted  King  of  Israel  hy  the  special  appointment  of 
God,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly ,  and 
that  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than 
he :  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  Maher  tlian  any  of  the 
people,    (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)    And  therefore  Samuel  sdd  to  the  people, 

I  It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  law  that  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  proposed  that  in* 
sidions  question  to  Jesus  Christ, — 1»  it  lawfiU  to  give  tribuU  to  Cjbsar  or  No  ?  (Matt, 
xxii.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  they  were  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power  which 
they  detested.  Had  Christ  replied,  Ybs,  then  they  would  have  condemned  him  hy  this 
Urn;  Had  he  answered.  No,  tnen  they  would  have  accused  him  to  Ccesar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Dent.  xvii.  15.  In  his  Commentary  on  Matt,  xxil  16—22.  he  has  discussed  this  im? 
portast  snbject  in  great  detail  and  with  equal  ability.) 
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t^lien  lie  presentecl  Saul  to  them :  See  ye  htm  wham  the  Lord  hath 
phosenj  that  there  is  none  Kke  him  among  all  the  people,  (1  Sam.  x. 
24.)  Hence,  also,  David  is  said  to  have  been  ruddy ^  withal  of  a  heau^ 
tiful  countenanccy  and  goodly  to  look  to,  (1  Sam.  zvL  12.)  The  people 
of  the  East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  of  strength,  couragej 
and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as  their  neighbours 
had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself ^  nor  cause  the 
people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses,^ 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them  from  being  conta- 
minated with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restndning  the  Jews  from  the  use 
of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  them  to  trust  implicitly  in  the  special  pro* 
tection  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be 
seduced  by  extending  their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idola- 
trous nations  by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying  wives  to 
himself  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idolatry  in  consequence  of 
foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this  law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and 
other  monarchs  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantly 
records,  together  with  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disobedience. 

(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  that  royal  avarice  or  luxury, 
for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  distinguished,  the  king 
was  forbidden  greatly  to  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold  ;  lest  the 
circulation  of  money  should  be  obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or 
his  subjects  be  impoverished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  ignorant  of  true  religion,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites,  the  king  was  enjoined  to  write  out,  for 
his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine  law ;  which  injunction  was 
intended  to  rivet  this  law  more  firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  h<dd  him 
in  constant  subjection  to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was 
required  to  read  in  this  copy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn 
tofectr  the  LORD  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  laWy  and  these 
statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kinffs  was  circumscribed  by  a 
.code  of  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facts,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  25« 
compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.,  1  Kings  xii.  22 — 24.,  and  2  Kings  xi.  17. 
that  the  Israelitish  kings  were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited 
jpower,  but  were  restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  although  they 
on  some  occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6 — 7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.)*    They  had,  however,  the  right  of 

>  This  law  was  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  thcj  had  trust  and 
confidence  in  God  their  deliverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  Prophecj,  Disc  iv.{ 
where  he  has  exccUentlj  expluned  the  reason  and  effect  of  the  law,  and  the  influence 
which  the  observance  or  neglect  of  it  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites. 

>  That  the  Israelitish  monardu,  even  in  the  worst  times,  were  considered  not  as  above 
law,  but  as  restrained  by  it,  Is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab,  a  most  abandoned  prince. 
Though  be  .earnestly  coveted  the  Vineyard  of  Kaboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  to 
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Hiaking  war  and  peace^  as  well  as  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and 
could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals  to  death  without  the  for-* 
malities  of  justice  (2  Sam.i.  5 — 15.,  iv.  9.  12.);  but,  in  general  they 
administered  justice ;  sometimes  in  a  sumnkarj  way  by  themselyes 
where  the  case  appeared  clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5., 
ziT.  4 — 11. ;  and  1  Kings  ii.  5 — 9.),  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to 
hear  and  determine  causes  in  the  king's  name.  (1  Chron«  xxiii.  4.^ 
xxYi«  29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  were  superior 
courts  establidied  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons  presided,  and 
that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to  them ;  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that  city  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xiz.  8 — 11.)  Although  the  kings  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  granting  pardons  to  offenders  at  their  pleasure,  with- 
out consulting  any  person ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exercised  great 
power,  sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii«  17, 18. ;  1  Eongsii.  26, 27.),  and  at  other 
times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was 
enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  own  right  They 
were  merely  the  viceroys  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of 
Israel :  and,  therefore,  as  the  kings  could,  on  no  occasion,  either  enact 
a  new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  continued 
to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  their  permanent  administration,  as 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional  administration  of  the 
judges.  The  only  difference,  that  can  be  discovered  between  the  two 
species  of  government,  is,  that  the  conduct  of  the  judges  was  generally 
directed  by  urim,  and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  inspiration  of 
God  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviating  fiK>m  their  duty,  as  laid  down 
by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted 
up  above  his  brethren ;  in  other  words,  to  govern  his  subjects  with 
mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  brothers.  So,  David 
styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2. ;  and  this  amiable 
model  was,  subsequently,  imitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors, 
particularly  by  Constantino  the  Great.  ^ 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  perverse 
Impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regulated  and  guarded  by 
the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatest  public  benefits.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  preceding  enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a 
king,  not  of  a  queen.  Athaliah,  indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an 
usurper;  and,  long  afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  Jannjeus, 
also  reigned.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name,  being 
under  me  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

porchase  it,  yet  because  the  lav  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or 
family  to  another,  he  could  not  obtain  it,  until,  bj  bribing  false  witnesses,  he  had  pro* 
cured  the  legal  condemnation  and  death  of  Naboth,  as  a  traitor  and  blasphemer.  (SeQ 
1  Kings  xxi.  1—14.)  Tappan's  Lectnres  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  81,  8S.  llie  pre- 
ceding regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  are  also  fully  considered  and  illofrt 
trated  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  266 — 28d« 
*  Tappon*s  Lectures,  p.  83. 
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It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nominate 
their  successors^  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as  partners  with 
them  in  the  government  during  their  own  lifetime.  Thus  David 
caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings  L  32 — 40.);  so  that  Solo- 
mon reigned  conjointly  with  his  father  during  the  short  remainder 
of  David's  life,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  tine  latter  resigned  his 
sceptre,  till  he  resigned  his  breath.  In  like  manner  Rehoboam, 
though  a  prince  of  no  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah 
to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren  (2  Chron.  xi.  22.),  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him ;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  (2  Chron.  xiiL  1.)  So,  among  the  sons  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz, 
the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoii^im,  the  elder.  (2  Kings  zziiL 
31 — 36.)  This  practice  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate 
some  supposed  chronological  difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

2.  The  Inaugubation  of  the  Kings  was  performed  with  various 
ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anoint- 
ing with  holy  oil  (PsaL  Ixxxix.  20.),  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.,  xvi.  1 — 13. ;  1  Kings  xix.  16.; 
2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anointed  would  ascend  the  throne ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 34.),  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple,  the  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  by  his  guards.  (2  Kings 
xi.  11, 12. ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.)^  It  is  probable,  also,  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  girded  with  a  sword.  (^Psal.  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was 
anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  tbe  sound  of  the  trumpet  In  this 
manner  was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it  should 
seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When  Jehovah  pro- 
claimed his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  up  loith  a  shout;  the  Lord, 

*  Where  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  as  that  of  Jadah  was,  everj  king  was  not 
anointed,  but  only  the  first  of  the  family ;  who  being  anointed  for  himself  and  all  his 
saccessors  of  the  same  family,  they  required  no  other  unction.  If,  however,  any  dif- 
ficulty arose  concerning  the  succession,  then  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne,  though 
of  the  same  family,  was  anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  after  which,  the 
title  was  not  to  be  questioned.  This  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  was  not  made  hereditary  in  the  familyof  Saul ;  and,  therefore, 
Ishbosheth*8  seizing  on  the  crown  was  only  an  usurpation.  The  power  of  nominating 
a  successor  to  Saul  was  reserved  b^  God  to  himself,  by  whom  David  (who  was  no 
relation  to  Saul  by  blood,  1  Sam.  xvi.  12^  was  appointed  king.  David,  therefore,  had 
no  other  title  but  by  divine  appointment,  nrst  signitied  by  the  prophet  Samuel's  anointing 
him,  and  afterwards  by  the  voluntary  ratification  of  this  appointment  on  the  part  of 
the  people :  so  that  the  anointing  of  David  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
title.  But  the  kingdom  being  nmde  hereditary  in  David's  family,  his  being  anointed 
served  for  him  and  all  his  successors,  except  when  the  right  to  the  throne  was  disputed. 
Thus,  when  Solomon's  right  to  the  throne  was  contested  bv  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  it 
was  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  crowned,  in  order  to  quasn  that  claim.  In  like  manner, 
Joash,  the  seventh  king  of  Judah,  was  anointed,  because  Athaliah  had  usurped  and 
possessed  the  throne  for  six  years.  (2  Kings  xi.  12.)  So,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger  son  of 
Josiah,  was  anointed  king  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  and  reigned  three  months  :  after  which, 
ho  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  who  ought  first  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  all  cases  of  disputed  succession,  anointing 
was  deemed  to  give  a  preference.    Home's  Scripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  and  the  Israelites  are  called  upon^  toith 
.trumpets  to  mahe  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Ijord  the  King,  (See  PsaL 
xlviL  6.,  zcviii.  6.  &a)  From  this  ceremony  of  anointing,  kings  are 
in  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
.the  God  of  Jacob*  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  IO.5  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23. ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  L;  Psal.  ii.  2.,  Ixxxiz.  38.;  Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or 
crown  was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head,  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  zxL  26. :  PsaL  xlv.  6. ;  2  Kings  xi.  12.),  after 
which  he  entered  into  a  solenm  covenant  with  his  subjects  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
(2  SauL  V.  3. ;  1  Chron.  xL  3. ;  2  Kings  xL  12. ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11. : 
comp.  Dent,  xvii.  18.)  The  nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience, 
and  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  the 
knees  or  feet»  (PsaL  ii.  12.^  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  wnich  the  king  entered  the  city.  (I  Kings  i. 
39,  40.;  2  Kings  xL  12.  19.;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.)  To  this  practice 
lliere  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psal.  xlvii, 
1 — 9.,  xcvii.  1.,  xcix.  1,  &c)  as  well  as  in  the  New  TMatt.  xxi.  9, 
10. ;  Mark  xL  9^  10. ;  Luke  xix.  35 — 38.);  in  which  last-cited  pas- 
sages the  Jews,  by  welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  kings  formerly  were  when  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknow- 
le<^ed  him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.  Lastly,  after 
entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.  (1  Kings  i.  35.  47, 
48.;  2  Kings  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of  Saul,  however, 
when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  throne,  these  ceremonies 
were  not  observed.  After  the  establishment  of  royaltv  among  the 
Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  hinges 
person  was  inviolable^  even  tliough  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust 
;(1  Sam.  xxiv.  5 — 8.) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
'security  of  the  king,  but  abo  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject.  On  this 
principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  improbable  and  untrue 
storv  of  his  having  put  the  mortally  wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this 
his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  be- 
cause he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lords  Anointed.  (2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

3.  The  Chief  Distinctions  of  Majesty  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture were  the  Royal  Apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and  the  sceptre. 
The  JtqyeJ  Apparel  was  splendid  (Matt.  vi.  29.),  and  the  retinue  of 
the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and  magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 
24.)  That  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from 
that  of  all  other  persons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel 
before  he  engaged  in  battle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  afl;er  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  putple  and 
fine  white  linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.):  in  after-times,  it  appears  from 
Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  great  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen :  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiers  cloth- 
ing Christ  with  purple  (Mark  xv.  17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch, 
with  his  men  of  war,  arraying  him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a 
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lYliiie  robe  (Luke  xxiii.  11.)^  thereby  in  derision  clotlung  him  as  a 
king.  Farther^  their  Crowns  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold^  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xiL  30.;  Zech.  vL  11.)  Their  arms 
were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those  of  the  Persian 
sovereigns  are  to  this  day  ^ ;  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magni- 
ficent. The  throne  of  Solomon  is  particularly  described  in  1  Kings  x. 
18 — 20.  Similar  to  this  was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  was  seated  to  receive  the  Brit^h  ambassador^  Sir  Gore  Ouse* 
ley,  Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted  dragons 
(that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions;  and  was  also 
overlaid  with  fine  gold).^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  been 
various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.,  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin  informs  us  was  anciently  the 
practice  among  the  early  Greek  sovereigns.'  Sometimes  the  sceptre 
was  a  walking-stick,  cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with 
gold  or  studded  with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by 
judges,  and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing^, and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  E2sekiel  un- 
questionably alludes,  (xix.  11.^  The  sceptres  of  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Esth.  v.  2.)* 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to  have 
watchmen  set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  king  was,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David,  at  Jerusalem,  was 
informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach  of  the  messengers,  who 
brought  him  tidings  of  Absalom's  defeat.  (2  Sam.  xviii*  24 — 27.) 
And  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  who  had  an  army  lying  before  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  kept  a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  tfezreel,  where  he  was, 
who  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  accordingly  announced 
it  to  the  King.  (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20. )« 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modem  oriental  sovereigns 
are  characterised  by  luxurious  profusion ;  and  vast  numbers  are  fed 
from  the  royal  kitchen.^  This  fact  serves  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rently immense  quantity  of  provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23. 
28.  to  have  been  consumed  by  the  household  of  Solomon,  whose  ves- 
sels were  for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21.),  and 
which  were  furnished  throughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  provinces 
into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  custom  obtains  in 
Persia  to  this  day.®  Splendid  banquets  were  given  by  the  kings 
(Dan.  V.  1.;  Matt.  xxii.  1.;  Mark  vi.  21.);  but  it  does  not  appear 

'  Morier's  Second  Jonrney,  p.  173  *  Ibid.  p.  174. 

'  Hist.  lib.  xliil  c.  3.  *  Biad,  lib.  L  y.  234—239. 

*  Pareaiu  Antiqnitas  Hobraica,  pp.  277 — 279.  SchDlzii  Archieologia  Hebraica,  pp.  45, 
46.  Jahn,  Arcbaeologia  Biblica,  §§  223—227.  Ackermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  217 
^220. 

*  Home's  Scripture  History,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

'  Not  fewer  than  two  thtnuand  are  said  to  be  employed  about  tbe  palace  of  the  reigning 
Emir  of  the  Dmses.  **  We  saw,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  **  many  professions  and  trades  going 
on  in  it, — soldiers,  horse-breakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  scribes,  cooks,  tobacconists,  &c. 
There  was,  in  the  air  of  this  mingled  assemblage,  something  which  forcibly  bronght  to  my 
recollection  the  description  of  an  eastern  rojaX  household,  as  given  to  the  Israelites  by 
Samuel.     1  Sam.  Tiii  11—17."    Jowett's  Christian  ReseanJies  in  Syria,  p.  84. 

*  Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  274. 
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ihat  women  were  adimtted  to  them^  except  in  Persia^-  wlien  the 
qneen  was  present^  until  the  men  grew  warm  with  wine.  (Dan«  v.  2, 
3.  23. ;  Esther  i.  11.,  v.  4.  8.,  vii.  1.)' 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacbed  Writings  to 
THE  Courts  of  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they  an* 
ciendj  enjoyed.  ''The  eastern  monarchs  were  ever  distinguished 
for  studioudy  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty,  and  thus  inspiring 
their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential  awe.  They  were  difficult 
of  access^  very  rarely  showing  themsdyes  to  their  people,  and  lived 
In  the  depth  of  their  vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible 
luxury,  and  gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity 
io  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  their  sovereign ;"'  whence  the  expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt  v. 
8.)  is  to  be  explained  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  hap- 
piness, namely,  his  fiftvour  and  protection,  especially  in  the  life  to 
come.  And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference  to  this 
custom  that  the  angel  Grabriel  replied  to  Zechariah  (who  hesitated 
to  believe  his  annun<nation  of  the  Baptist's  birth),  that  he  was 
Grabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of  God ;  thus  intimating  that  he 
stood  in  a  state  of  high  £Eivour  and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.) 
To  dwetty  or  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  sovereiyn,  is  an  oriental 
idiom,  importing  the  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court.^ 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another  very  striking 
passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from  their  very  low  con^ 
ceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  were  contending  among 
themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest,  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel 
these  animosities,  took  a  child,  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  assured  them  that,  unkss  they  were  converted^  and 
purified  their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  tiiey 
should  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  should  not  be  deemed  proper 
subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  But,  continued 
Jesus  Christ,  toliosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child, 
the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and,  after  urging  various 
cautions  against  harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he 
added.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say 
unto  you,  That  in  Iteaven  their  angels  do  always  BEHOLD  the  face  of 
MT  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Matt  xviii.  1 — 10.);  referring 
to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the  great  men,  those  who  are 
highest  in  office  and  favour,  are  most  frequently  in  the  prince's  palace 
and  presence.  (Esth.  i.  14. ;  1  Kings  x.  8.,  xii.  6.;  2  Kings  xxv.  19.)* 

>  This  18  confinned  by  Herodotns,  lib.  y.  c  18.  Jahn,  Ardueologia  Biblica,  §  227. 
Ackermaiin,  Ardueologia  Bibllca,  §  221. 

'  Among  the  Pernans  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without  being  called  for. 
Esther  ir.  1 1.  Herodotus  (book  i.  c  99.)  states  Deioces  the  Mede  to  hare  been  the  first 
who  instituted  tiiis  ordinance. 

*  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  ii.  pp.  322,  323. 

*  Ibid.  p.  323. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  824,  325.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  tuxi  the  person  of  the  kinp 
was  the  highest  possible  honour.  See  1  Esdras  iii  7.,  iv.  42.  Josephus,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xi. 
c  3.  §  2. 
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On  another  occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that 
they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  requested  that  he  would 
grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt  xx.  20 — 23.)  This  alludes 
to  the  custom  which  in  those  times  obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes ; 
where  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  personages  were  respeo- 
tiyely  seated,  one  on  each  ude,  next  the  sovereign  himself,  thus  en- 
joying the  most  eminent  places  of  dignity.  (Compare  1  Kings  iL  19. ; 
Psal.  xlv.  9* ;  and  Heb.  L  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Salome,  our 
Saviour  stated  that  seats  of  distinguished  eminence  in  his  kingdom 
were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  partiality,  but  to  those  only 
whom  God  should  deem  to-be  properly  prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with  presents  of 
some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  aJbility  of  the  individual,  who 
accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the  profoundest  reverence, 
prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground ' ;  and  the  same  practice  con- 
tinues to  mis  day.  Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  to  carry  a  present 
to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt. 
(6en.  xli^  11.  26.)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  brought  him  presents 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt  iL  11.)  Allusions  to  this 
practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13. ;  1  Kings  x.  2.  10.  25. ;  2  Kings  v.  5. : 
see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.,  and  2  Kings  viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made, 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David 
Hooped  with  his  face  to  the  earthy  and  bowed  Jdmself  before  Saul.  ( 1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.)  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign,  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  idolatry  ^ ;  and  similar 
prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants  in  the  present  day.'  On 
these  occasions,  it  was  usual  to  address  them  with  some  compliment, 
or  with  wishes  for  their  long  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after 
prostrating  herself  before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  wise 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God*  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.);  and  the 

'  It  VTBB  (says  ^ian)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  their  king  went  abroad,  the 
people  Bhoald,  according  to  their  abilities  and  occupations,  present  him,  as  he  passed 
along,  with  some  gift, — as  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  quantity  of  com,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruit 
It  happened  one  day,  when  Artaxerxes  was  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  met  by  one 
SinsBtus.  The  man  being  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
having  nothing  to  offer,  and  observing  others  crowding  with  their  presents.  At  length  ho 
ran  to  the  river  Cyrus,  and  taking  up  some  water  in  both  his  hands,  he  approached  the 
monarch,  and  thus  accosted  him: —  **  O  king,  reign  for  ever!  I  now  pay  my  respects  in 
the  best  manner  I  am  able.  I  present  to  Uiee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cyrus: 
should  your  majestv  ever  pass  by  or  near  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  best  of  these  in 
my  donatives."  Tne  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  the  man,  commanded  his  present 
to  be  received  into  a  golden  vial,  and  afterwards  handsomely  rewarded  him.  ^ian,  Yar. 
Hist.  lib.  L  oc.  31, 83. 

*  Quintns  Curtins,  lib.  vi  c  S.  tom.  ii.  p.  33.  (editBipont):  lib.  viiL  c  5.  (p.  1 1b.^ 

'  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172.;  where  an  engraving  is  given,  illustrative  of  the 
oriental  prostrations. 

*  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed  by  the  Hindoos 
to  an  Buropean,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  something  from  him.  **  Saheb,**  say 
thev,  **  can  do  every  thing.  No  one  can  preaent  the  execution  of  Sahth*8  commands.  Sahib 
If  GW."    (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p  328.) 
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Cbaldiean  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — Ohtng^  live  for  ever! 
(Dan.  iL  4.) '  The  all  but  idolatrous  homage  thus  rendered  to  their 
monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their  chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all 
who  iq)proached  them ;  and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of 
this  homage  never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin* 
Thus  Orsmes,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who  had  refused  to  worship  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  (who  had  enslaved  Alexander  by  his  abominable  obse-* 
quiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  minion's  wounded  pride.' 
In  like  manner,  Mordecai's  refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman 
(Esth.  ill  2.)  would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty  but 
mortified  Agagite  (Eisth.  iiL  3 — 6.,  v.  13.)  been  providentially  frus^ 
trated. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had  their 
names  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vi.  1.)';  and  were  re- 
warded by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  Thus  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vestments  and  led  in  state  on  horseback 
through  the  streets  of  die  <nty,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head. 
(Esth.  vL  8 — II.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity 
was  invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts.  This 
was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25.), 
Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.) ;  and  to  this  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  fond  of  dis- 
playing their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present  sovereign  of  Persia, 
and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  generally  appoint  for  Sie  reception 
of  ambassadors  such  an  hour  as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the 
intended  room  of  audience,  will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  bril* 
liancy  of  their  jewels  in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  respkn^ 
dent  was  added  to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwanls  of 
eight  centuries  ago ;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  beholders 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  efiulgence:  and  some  knew  not 
which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great  luminary  of  the  day. 
Thus  Theophylact  Simocatta^  (a  Ghreek  historian  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  lera)  relates  that  the  Persian 
king,  Hormisdas,  sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  by 
the  blazing  glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 
r^arded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress  reflect  the 

'  A  similar  salatation  is  to  this  day  given  in  India.  When  a  poor  man  goes  into  the 
presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  fiivonr,  he  sajs,  **  O  Father  I  thon  art  the  support  of  the 
destitate  —Ma^t  tkarn  live  to  old  age  i"  Ibid.  p.  833.  See  also  Roberts's  Oriental  Illus- 
trations, p.  501. 

*  Qoinios  Curtins,  lib.  z.  e.  1.  voL  IL  pp.  199^201.  (edit.  Bipont.) 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  viiL  c  85.  Thncydides,  lib.  i  c  129.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xi  c.  6. 
The  same  pnurtioe  continues  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman  Porte  (Baron  de  Tott's  Mem.  toI. 
ii  p.  15.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Bnrder's  Oriental  Customs^ 
YoL  i.  p.  311.  5th  edit 

*  Iheophjlact  lib.  ir.  c  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Onseley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  remark,  in  his  Travels  in  yarious  (^untries  of  the  East,  more  particularly  Persia, 
ToLU  p.  36,    (London,  1821, 4to.) 
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morning  sun-beams  ^ ;  and  it  was  probably  the  splendour  of  Solomon 
<'  in  all  his  glory ^  when  seated  on  the  throne^  in  addition  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  establishment^  which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba 
on  beholding  them^  that  '^  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her  J*  (1  Kings 
X.  4,  5.) 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad,  they  are 
uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue :  the  Hebrew 
kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or  mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29. ; 
1  IQuffs  L  33.  38.)  or  in  <^hariot8  (1  Kings  i.  5. ;  2  Kings  ix.  21.,  x.  15.), 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
18.  and  xv.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the  ori-t 
ental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day..  For  neater  state  they  had  footmea 
to  run  before  them.  Thus,  the  rebel  Absalom  hsA  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him.  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in  this  manner  the  prophet  Elijah, 
though  he  detested  the  crimes  of  Ahab,  was  desirous  of  paying  him 
all  that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station ;  girded  up  his 
loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  ofJezreeU  (1  Kings  xviii.  46.) 
In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an  European,  he  will 
run  before  his  palanquin  for  miles.^  Further,  the  approach  of  a  king 
was  often  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  (I  Kings  i.  34.  39.) 
Hence  the  presence  of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner.  (Heb. 
xii.  19.  compared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15.)^ 

Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or 
took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  countries,  they  sent 
harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things  for  their  passage,  and 
pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the  ways,  and  remove  all  impedi-* 
ments.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons 
to  precede  them  in  their  journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to 
clear  the  roads ;  a  very  necessary  step  in  a  country  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  public  roads.  And,  when  a  modern  Hindoo  of  rank  has 
to  pass  through  a  town  or  village,  a  messenger  is  despatched  to  tell 
the  people  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  await  his  orders.^  To  this 
practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  manifestly  alludes  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared 
with  Mai.  iii.  1.,  Matt.  iii.  3.,  and  Mark  i.  3.);  and  we  shall  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  \he  foUowing  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Semiramis  in 
Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.'^  **  In  her  march  to  Eicbatana, 
she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain,  which  extending  many  furlongs, 
and  being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows^  could  not  oe 

*  ^  Acts  xii.  21,  22.,  and  Joeephas's  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  ZTiii.  c.  8.  §  2.,  which  contains  an 
account  of  Agrippa's  gorgeous  array. 

*  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  pp.  116,  117. 

'  Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  742. 

*  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  iii  p.  339.  Boberts^s  Oriental 
JUnstrations,  p.  555.  ''Hence  (Mr.  R.  states)  some  may  be  seen  sweeping  the  road, 
others  who  gpread  their  garmentg  in  the  way,  and  some  who  are  cutting  doum  branches  from 
the  trees  (Matt  xxl  8.)  to  form  arches  and  festoons,  where  the  great  man  hm  to  pass." 
Ibid. 

*  Bibliotheca  Historica,  lib.  ii.  cc.  13. 14.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  44 — 46.  edit  Bipont) 
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))assed  wittiout  making  a  long  circuit.  Being  desirous^  therefore^  of 
leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a  shorter 
way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  dawn^  and  the  hollow  places 
to  he  filled  up  ;  and  at  a  great  expense  she  made  a  shorter  and  more 
expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis. 
Afterwards  she  made  a  progress  through  Perskt,  and  all  her  other 
dominions  in  Asia;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the 
mountains  and  craggy  precipices  to  be  cut  down^  and,  at  a  vast  expense,- 
made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  loto  placeS'  she 
raised  mouTtdSy  on  which  she  erected  monuments  in  honour  of  her  de- 
ceased generals,  and  sometimes  whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  (v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  images,  either  taking  them  from  Isa.  xL  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixiu 
10 — 12.),  or  from  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen:  ^^  For 
God,"  says  he,  *^  hath  appointed  tiiat  every  high  htU,  and  banks  of 
long  contmuance,  shall  be  cast  down  and  valleys  fitted  up,  to  make  even 
the  ground,  that  Israel  may  go  safely  in  the  glory  of  God*"  The 
**  Jewish  church  was  that  desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist 
was  sent  (Matt.  iiL  1 — 4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety ;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord  oy  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  The  desert  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem  of  tiie  rude  state  of 
the  Jewish  church,  which  was  the  true  wilderness  meant  by  the 
prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  promised 
Messiah."^ 

y.  With  regard  to  the  Kevekdes  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  as 
none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances  concerning 
them:  we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred  Writings  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  following  sources :  -^ 

1.  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,,  which  were  made  to  them 
conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27.  xvL  20.)  Mi- 
chaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  confined  to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace 
of  them  is  to  be  found  after  his  time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  roval  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxL  7. ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23. ;  2  Chron.  xxaiL  26,  29. ) ;  and  as  botii  king  and  subjects  had  a 
common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  Michaelis  thinks  that 
David  kept  numerous  herds  there  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which 
were  partiy  under  the  care  of  Arabian,  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable  landsj 

*  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  zL  3.  rol.  ii.  pp.  252 — 254.  Dr.  Clarke's  CommeDtarj  on 
Matt  iii.  3.  A  practice  similar  to  that  ahove  described  is  recorded  by  the  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Boe,  ambassador  to  iJhe  Mognl  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.; 
who  says  (p.  128.)  that,  making  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came 
to  a  wUdemesa,  **  where  (&y  a  very  great  company  sent  before  us,  to  make  thoH  pastagee  and 
places  fit  for  us)  a  wat  was  cot  out  axd  made  even,  broad  enough  for  our  conrenicnt 
passage.  And  in  the  place  where  we  pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was 
rid  and  made  plain  Urr  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and  bushes :  yet  there  we 
went  as  readfly  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the  plains.'*  Fragments 
supplemental  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  171.  See  similar  instances  in  I>r.  Clarke's 
JTraTels,  voL  viil  p.  277.  Svo.  Mr.  Forbcs's  Oriental  Memoirs,  toL  ii  p.  460.  and  Mr. 
Ward^s  View  of  the  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 
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vineyards,  olive  und  Bjcamore  grounds,  &c  which  had  Originally 
been  uninclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  property  of  state 
criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign.  These  demesnes  were  culti- 
vated by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  people  of  conquered 
countries  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  26 — 31. ;  2  Chron«  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  it 
appears  from  1  Sam.  viii.  14.,  xxiL  7.,  and  Ezek.  zlvL  17.,  that  the 
kings  assigned  part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of 
salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  officers  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  It  is  also  probable  from 
1  Kings  X.  14.,  that  the  Israelites  likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money. 
These  imposts  Solomon  appears  to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's 
refusal  to  lessen  them  is  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xiL  14.  18.) 
There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh«  v.  18.,  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in 
Abyssinia.^ 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
quered nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  bam.  viii.),  but  the 
latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which  were  termed  mincha, 
or  presents,  and  were  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  affricul- 
tural  produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21. ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.,  compared  with 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25—31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign  merchants 
who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x.  15.),  afforded  a  consi- 
derable revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who,  as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive trade  (1  Kings  x.  22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the 
byssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt.    (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)' 

YI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  am<mg  the 
Israelites,  th^  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families,  scribes  or  ge- 
'  nealogists,  and  judges,  retained  the  authority  which  they  had  previ- 
ously exercised,  and  <x)nstituted  a  senate  or  legblative  assembly  for 
the  cities,  in  or  near  which  they  respectively  resided.  (]  Elings  xii. 
1 — 24. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.,  xxvi.  29,  30.,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The 
judges  and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  officers,  of  whom  the  foUowing  were  the  prin- 
cipal :  — 

1.  The  most  important  officer  was  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
Second  to  the  King^  as  he  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such  was  Elkanah, 
who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is  said  to  have  been  next 
(literally  second)  to  the  king  Ahaz ;  Joseph  was  prime  minister  to 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  40 — 43.);  and  Haman  to  Aha- 
suerus.  (Esth.  iii.  1.)  Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says, —  Thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee.     (1  Sam.  xviii. 

'  Brnce*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  853.  Sva 

'  Jahn,  Arcbttolona  Biblica,  §  234.    Ackennann,  Ardueologia  Biblica,  §  22S.    lU* 
ch8elig*8  Commentanefl,  toL  i  pp.  299->307. 
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17.)    'From  1  Chron.  xviiL  17.,  it  should  seem  that  this  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king's  sons. 

2.  The  Royal  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we  perhaps 
should  term  them.  (Isa.  iii.  3.,  xix.  11,  12. ;  Jer.  xxvi.  II.)  Such 
were  the  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while  he  livedo  and  whom 
the  headstrong  Rehoboam  consulted  (1  Kings  xii.  6.);  and  such  also 
was  Jonathan^  David^s  uncle.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.)  In  the  Fersiui 
court,  the  number  of  the  royal  privy  counsellors,  the  wise  men  that 
knew  thetimesj  was  fixed  at  seven.  (Ezra  vii.  14. ;  Esth.  i.  14.)  No 
sovereign  could  revoke  the  decrees  pronounced  after  deliberation  had 
with  these  officers,  and  their  counsel  had  been  given.  (Esth.  i.  19. ; 
Dan.  vi.  8.  13.)  . 

3.  The  Prophets,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as  pro- 
phets, may,  nevertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal  officers;  as  they 
were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Thus 
Nathan  was  consulted  by  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  7,  8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xLx. 
2.) ;  and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxiL  14 — 20.) 
But  the  idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  mo- 
narchs, and  summoned  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false 
prophets.  Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets  of  Baal 
(1  Elings  xviii  22.  and  xxiL  6.);  as  Pharaoh  had  before  called  in  the 
wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  ma^cians  (Exod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.); 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  consulted  the  magicians  and  astro^ 
lowers  in  his  realm,  (Dan.  i.  20.) 

4.  The  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  who  in  the  margin  of  our 
lai^er  English  Bibles  is  termed  a  remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles. 
His  office  was  of  no  mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it 
was  customary  with  kings  to  keep  daily  rasters  of  all  the  transac- 
tions of  their  reigns.  Whoever  dischiu^ed  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true  springs 
and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequently  be  received  into  the  ^eatest 
confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder  or  historic^apher  (2  Sam. 
viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his 
son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  xx.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  iv.  3.)  Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  recorder  of  the 
pious  king  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  Tn 
Esther  vi.  1.  and  x.  2.,  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  chro- 
niclcsy  written  by  this  officer. 

5.  The  Scribe  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  secretary  of  state, 
who  issued  all  the  royal  conimands :  he  also  registered  all  acts  and 
decrees.  Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.^  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  This  officer  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  3., 
2  Kings  xviii.  18.,  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  The  High  Priest,  as  one  would  naturallv  expect  in  a  theo- 
cracy, is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  counsellors.  Zadok 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  among  the  principal  officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17. ;  1  Chron.  xviiL  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  suready  been  incidentally  made  of  the  nn-» 
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meroud  retmue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs:  the  principal 
officers^  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  Israel* 
itish  and  Jewish  kings^  were  as  follow :  — 

1.  The  GovEBNOB  OF  THE  Palace^  who  was  over  the  household, 
seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment  and  rank,  to  the 
stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to  superintend  their  affairs. 
To  him  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  which  belonged  to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office 
under  David  (I  Kings  iv.  6,);  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii. 
3.) ;  and  Elialcim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his  office,  a 
robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  girdle,  and  carried  on 
his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Officebs,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and  1  Chron* 
xxvii.  2$ — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx»  15.  called  the  Pbinges  of  the 
Pboyinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table,  each  for  a  month,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the  tribute*  In 
2  Sam.  XX.  24*  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who  is  enumerated 
among  David's  aiid  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  is  said  to  be  aver  the 
tribute ;  he  was,  probably,  what  we  call  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  received  and  brought  into  the  royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  Kino's  Fbiend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person  with  whom 
tlie  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  confidentially*  Thus, 
Ilushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37.,  xvi.  16.) ;  and 
Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  this  appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning, 
and  was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal 
commands,  or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  governments  See 
1  Mace.  X.  65.,  xi.  26,  27* 

4.  The  King's  Life-Guabd,  whose  commander  was  termed  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court  of  the  Pha- 
raohs (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.,  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Israel- 
itish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain  of  the  iruard  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  executing  sum^^ary  justice  on  state  crisis. 
See  1  Kin^s  ii.  25.  34.  In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards 
were  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of 
whose  names  commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  terms  them  the 
archers  and  slingers:  and  bA  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  royal  guards  were 
armed  with  diem.^ 

The  life-guuds  of  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns,  and  subsequently  of 
Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners:  they  bore  a  lance  or  long  spear, 
whence  they  were  denominated  in  Greek  XirsKovKdropzi.  Among 
the  other  duties  of  these  guards  was  that  of  putting  to  death  con* 
demned  persons  (Mark  vi.  27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidyis 
among  the  Turks  and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  so- 

'  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  508 — 512.    Jabn,  Aithseologia  Biblica,  §§  295, 
2de.    AckenDann/AnOuBologiaSiiblica^  §1239,  23a 
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vereign'a  commands  for  punishing  any  one^  whetlier  by  decapitation 
or  otherwise ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East,  though 
considered  degrading  among  us. 

YIIL  The  women  of  the  king's  Habem  are  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  royal  equipage :  as>  generally  speaking,  they 
were  principally  destined  to  augment  the  pomp,  which  was  usually 
attached  to  his  office.  Notwithstanding  Moses  had  prohibited  the 
multiplication  of  women  in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines 
(Deut  xviL  17.):  yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon, 
and  his  son  Behoboom,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and 
too  readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils  which 
Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such  improper  con- 
nections. (1  Kings  zL  1 — 3. ;  2  Chron.  xi.  21.,  xiii.  21.)  The  Israel- 
itish  and  Jewidh  monarchs  spared  no  expense  in  decorating  the 
persons  of  tiieir  women,  and  of  the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and 
who,  as  the  Mosaic  law  prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii.  24. ;  Deut 
xxiiL  1.),  were  procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense. 
In  proof  pf  the  employment  of  Eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court,  see 
1  Kings  xxii.  9. ;  (Heb.)  2  Kings  viii.  6. ;  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33.,  xx. 
18.,  xxiiL  11. ;  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xli.  16.  Black  eunuchs  appear 
to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East ;  at  least,  we 
find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7.)^  The  maids  of  tiie 
harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  became  his  concubines ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem, 
was  not  at  liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it. 
Hence  Adonijah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David's,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right  to  the 
kingdom,  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  seditious  person.  (1  Kings 
ii.  13—25.)  But  though  the  king  had  unlimited  power  over  the 
harem,  yet  the  queen,  or  wife  who  was  chiefly  in  favour,  and 
especially  the  mother  of  the  king,  enjoyed  great  political  influence. 
(1  Kings  xi.  3. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6.  and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  mother  of  the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  She  evidently  held  the 
station  of  first  matron  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  modern  times  is 
enjoyed  by  a  queen  consort.  The  similar  influence  of  the  reigning 
sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign,  in  modern  oriental 
courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  traveller  in  the  East**  The  king's 
mother  appears  to  have  retained  that  dignified  title,  even  though 
she  should  survive  her  son ;  for  Maachah,  the  grandmother  of  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  is  in  one  passage  called  his  mother,  and  held  the 
dignity  of  queen  till  she  was  degraded  by  her  descendant  on  account 
of  her  idolatry.  (1  Kings  xv.  2—10.  13^ 

IX.  The  Phomulgation  op  the  Laws  was  variously  made  at 

'  Aa,  however,  in  the  East,  eunachs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  power  (ind  tmst,  and 
were  even  priTj  eonnsellors  to  kings,  the  term  ultimate!/  came  to  signify  a  court-officer 
generaUj.  The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acts  Tiii.  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Condace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  Bloomfield^s  Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament,  yoI.  iy.  p.  394. 

*  Fareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  279,  280.  Jahn,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §  237. 
Ackermann,  ArchsDologia  Biblica,  §  231. 
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difierent  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  commands  or  temporary 
edicts  of  Joshua,  were  amiounced  to  the  people  by  the  D^ibiB^ 
(SHOTeBiM),  who  in  our  authorised  English  version  are  termed  officers* 
Afterwards,  when  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  edicts 
and  laws  of  the  kings  were  piH>licly  proclaimed  by  criers.  ( Jer.  xxxiv. 
8,  9.;  JonahiiL5 — 7.)^  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  or  couriers,  specially  sent 
for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7.),  who  were  afterwards  t&rmieA  posts. 
(Esth.  viii.  10. 14. ;  Jer.  li.  31.)  Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus, 
Xerxes,  was  the  first  who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at 
certain  distances  on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  mes- 
sages and  letters  might  be  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
These  Angariy  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress  into  their  service 
men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
which  might  serve  to  accelerate  their  journey.  From  the  Persians 
this  custom  passed  to  the  Bomans  (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt 
V.  41.,  commonly  pressed  men  into  their  service),  and  it  is  still  retained 
in  the  East'  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the 
'  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where  there  was 
always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the 
prophets  frequently  delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and  also 
in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of 
Jehovah,  the  supreme  King  of  Israel.  (Jer.  vii.  2,3.,  xi.  6.,  xviL  19, 
20.,  xxxvi.  10.)  In  later  times,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
taught  in  and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46. ;  Matt  xxvi. 
65. ;  Mark  xii.  35. ;  Acts  iii.  11.,  v.  12.)' 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  Da^d  and  Solomon,  sub- 
sisted entire  for  the  space  of  120  years ;  until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his  subjects, 
when  a  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  these  (of  which 
Ephraim  was  the  principal)  adhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  continuing 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  causes  of  this  revolution  in  the  commencement  of  Reho- 
beam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all  similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior 

>  The  edicts  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  *'  appear  to  have  been  issued  in  the  form  of 
Rftrmdn,  or  written  order,  as  in  aH  Oriental  countries:  and  from  the  expression  used  by 
Pharaoh^  in  granting  power  unto  Joseph,  we  may  infer,  that  the  people  who  received  that 
order  adopted  the  usual  eastern  mode  of  acknowledging  their  obedience  and  respect  for 
the  soTcreign.  (The  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is,  according  to  Ay  word  shall  my  people 
KISS — be  ruled — alluding  eyidently  to  the  custom  of  kissing  t^firmdiL  Oen.  xlv.  40.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  besides  the  custom  of  kissing  the  signature  attached  to 
those  documents,  they  were  expected  to  how  ihe  knee  (Gen.  xli  43.)  in  the  presence  of  the 
monarchs  and  chiefs  of  tiie  country."  Joseph's  brethren  bowed  ihemsehes  to  him  to  the 
ear  A,    (Wilkinson's  Mannen,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  iL  p.  34.) 

'  Xenoph.  Cyr.  lib.  Tiii  6.  17.  Herod.  viiL  98.  Kobinson's  Lexicon,  Yooe  Ayyo^nw. 
Among  the  Turks,  these  Angari  or  couriers  are  oalled  Tatars ;  and  in  Persia  C^j^rs. 
**  When  a  chappar  sets  out,  l£e  master  of  the  horse  furnishes  him  with  a  single  horse:  and 
when  that  is  weary,  he  dismounts  the  first  man  he  meets  and  takes  his  horse,  lliere  is  no 
pardon  for  a  traveller  that  should  refuse  to  let  a  chappar  have  his  horse,  nor  for  any  other 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  his  stable."    diardln's  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  857. 

*  Jahn,  Archieologia  Biblica,  §  223.    Ackermann,  Archseologia  Bibllca,  §  227. 
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events :  the  impolicy  of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews^  we 
may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  terminated  only  in 
the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into  two  distinct  nations,  one 
of  whom  has  since  disappeared.  The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  portion  of  our  work,  will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch 
of  this  long  series  of  discord  and  hatred. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Ephnum  had  disputed  for  the  pre-eminency.  The  former, 
whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dying  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of  its  families,  as  well  as  by  its 
power  and  wealth ;  being  allied  to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during 
the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  two  remarkable 
establishments  of  Er  and  of  Jokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe 
carried  into  Palestine.  (1  Chron.  iv.  18.  21.)  Judah  also  marched 
first  during  the  sojourning  in  the  desert  (Numb.  x.  14.),  and  reckoned 
upon  a  dominion  which  had  been  promised  by  so  many  oracles. 
The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending  on  the  great  name  of 
Joseph,  and  on  the  right  of  primogeniture  which  it  had  acquired  in 
consequence  of  being  adopted  by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2.;  Gen.  xlviii. 
5,  19.),  confided  in  that  numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted 
to  it ;  became  powerful  during  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident 
from  the  builcUngs  erected  by  Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24.) ;  and  after- 
wards rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity.  (Josh.  xvii.  14. ; 
Judg.  L  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof,  that  Ephraim  and  Judah 
were  the  two  preponderating  tribes,  is,  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.\  they  each  received  their  allotments  be- 
fore the  western  tribes.  As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  was  apportioned  to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the 
Simeonites  were  added  to  them.  (Josh.  xix.  1.9.)  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  were  sister  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that  their  allotment  was  not  suiEciently 
extensive  for  them ;  and  enlarged  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting 
down  the  forests  which  abounaed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.     (Josh.  xviL  14 — 18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual  preten- 
sions, it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  should 
not  break  fortL  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  distinguished  for  its 
proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as  is  evident  not  only  firom  the 
remonstrances  addressed  by  them  to  Joshua,  but  also  by  their  discon- 
tented murmuring  against  Gideon,  notwithstanding  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  viiL  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah^ 
in  which  their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punished.  (xiL  1 — 4.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  temper  and 
more  sedentary  in  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to  have  cherished  a 
coolness  towaras  the  northern  tribes.  It  never  assisted  them  in  their 
wars ;  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  triimiphal  hymn  of  Deborah, 
in  which  so  many  others  are  mentioned ;  and  (what  is  particularly 
deserving  of  attention)  it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Gideon, 
although  the  enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  figbt  had  made  incur - 
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810116  as  far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4.)9  whither  they  could  not  have 
penetrated  without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
Judah^  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a  Danite, 
to  the  Philistines.  (xY.  II.)  This  old  grudge  subsisted  in  all  its 
force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Benjamite,  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim :  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  discontent  manifested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom 
at  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  x.  27.,  xi.  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  the  Ephraimites: 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  SauFs  reign  we  observe  a  census, 
in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separately  from  those  of 
Israel.  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David  completed  the  mor- 
tification of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  of  the 
northern  tribes  which  ordinarily  followed  the  fortune  of  so  powerful 
a  neighbour ;  while  Simeon  and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as 
choice,  were  more  disposed  in  favour  of  JudaL  Hence  David, 
during  the  whole  of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never 
quitted  the  territory  of  Judaun  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took 
refuge  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities 
of  his  own  tribe.  (1.  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that  lasted 
seven  years ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  Abner,  and 
the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never  have  been  united 
under  one  sceptre.  (2.  Sam.  ii.  10.,  iiL  1.  9 — 12.,  v.  5.)  David  him- 
self felt  the  weakness  of  his  power,  (iii.  39.)  The  choice  of  Jeru- 
salem for  his  capital  and  for  the  centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Shiloh,  a  town  of  Ephndm  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had 
formerly  been  kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  male- 
contents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage  cele- 
brated in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.)  During 
David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passive  of  the  river  Jordan  showed 
how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  flame  (2  Sam.  xix.  41.),  which  Sheba, 
retiring  towarls  the  north,  was  at  hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanctuary, 
which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, — the  taxes 
levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon,  who  employed 
them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem, —  the 
little  commercial  advantage  which  Ephraim  could  derive  during  his 
reign,  in  comparison  of  tfudah,  which  tribe  was  more  commodiously 
situated  for  profiting  by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt, 
Idumasa,  and  Arabia, — the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  hotise  of  Joseph  (2  Kings 
xi.  26.  28.) ;  all  these  circumstances  contributed  secretly  to  mature 
that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his  death  to  break  forth,  and 
which  the  folly  of  Brchoboam  rendered  inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sovereigns 
during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some  chronologers ;  its 
metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
B.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of 
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the  lower  sort  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country ;  but 
the  nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into  capti- 
vity beyond  the  Euphrates.' 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388  years;  Jerusalem  its 
capital  being  taken^  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign  Zedekiali 
being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  rest  of  his 
subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were  lefl  in 
JudflBa)  were  likewise  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
where  they  and  their  posterity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to 
the  divine  predictions. 

XL  The  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  133  years  after  the  sub- 
version of  the  Israelitish  monarchy ;  and  for  tiiis  longer  duration 
various  reasons  may  be  adduced. 

L  JTie  geograpkieo-political  situation  of  Judah  was  more  favourable 
than  that  of  IsraeL 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  surpassed  Judah,  the  latter 
kingdom  being  scarcely  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Israel,  which  also 
exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  amount  of  its 
population.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  more  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  further  possessed  greater  facilities  of  de- 
fence from  hostile  attacks,  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians 
being  separated  from,  the  Jews  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Israel, 
once  only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah ;  while,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devastated  the  kingdom 
of  IsraeL  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more  remote  from  the  Jews, 
could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly  as  they  watched  the  Israelites, 
whom  they  in  a  manner  continually  threatened.  Further,  the 
naturally  strong  situation  of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians 
vainly  attempted  to  reduce  by  famine)  contributed  much  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  suc- 
cessfully against  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  The  people  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  than  in 
that  of  IsraeL 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnised  at  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and  Benjamites  more 
closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very  powerful  attraction  to  every 
pious  person  of  the  other  tribes  to  emigrate  into  Judnh.     Hence  the 

>  It  was  the  belief  of  some  of  the  ancient  &then  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  retom  into  their  own  conntiy:  and  the  same 
notion  has  obtained  among  some  modem  Jews,  hat  neither  of  these  opinions  is  supported 
bj  histoiy.  Jxk  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt. 
six.  28.;  lAke  xxiL  30.;  Acts  xxtl  7.):  and  St  James  (i.  1.)  directs  his  epistle  to  them; 
bat  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  passages,  that  they  were  at  that  time  gathered  to- 
gether; all  that  can  be  inferred  from  them  is,  that  thev  were  still  in  being.  Perhaps  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained  the  name  of  the  Iwdve  tribes  according  to  the 
ancient  dirision;  as  we  find  the  disciples  calle4the  twdve  after  the  death  of  Jndas,  and 
before  the  election  of  Matthias.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain nrom  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Writers  and  of  Josephua,  that  there  were  considera- 
ble nnmbers  of  Israelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  authorise  the  former 
to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but  one  body  with  the  Jewish  nation.  Beau- 
•obre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test    (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  toL  ill  pp-  1 1 4—1 1 6.) 
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priests  and  Levites^  as  well  as  many  other  devotit  Israelites,  enriched 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affidrs  had  for  the  most 
part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  discord  necessarily 
arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under  Jeroboam  I. ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  other  Israelites,  the  history  of  later  ^es  abundantly 
attests  the  very  great  loss  sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the 
compulsory  emigration  of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never 
recovered  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIY.  gainst  the  &ith  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  the  effects  of 
which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In  like  manner,  in 
ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into  decay,  in  consequence 
of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jehovah  after  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous 
religion  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  detrimental  to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  the  effect 
of  disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
which  naturally  were  too  much  separated  ;  and  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so  repugnant  to  die  manners 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  the  chief  cause — not  of  concord,  but  of 
civil  wars. 

To  this  union  among  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the 
brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  of  Abijah  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  Israelites ;  and  the  same  unanimity  and  affection 
for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  disposed  them  all  promptly 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficiently 
strong  to  accomplish  their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by  factions, 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affairs,  were  irresolute 
under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  tocu  more  regular  ;  and  the 
character  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in  the  hingdom  of 
Israel. 

Although  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  unquestionably 
much  lessened  in  point  of  extent  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  yet, 
if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  stability,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  that  defection.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  separation  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets, 
in  obedience  to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii.  1 9.)  were  so  attached 
to  the  family  of  David,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the  laws 
on  the  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity  to  the  royal 
lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing  the  throne  of  David, 
no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  ruiji  of  the  royal  family.  For,  though 
some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  more  than  once  followed  strange  gods; 
though  Asa,  disregarding  the  counsels  of  Hanani,  called  the  Syrians 
to  his  aid ;  thou^  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
wicked  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  calamities 
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both  to  hid  kingdom  and  to  his  fiunilj ;  though  Athaliah  destroyed 
all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah,  Joash  alone  excepted^  who 
afterwards  put  to  death  the  innocent  high  priest  Zechaiiah^  the  son 
of  the  very  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  lor  the  preservation  of  his 
life  and  kingdom ;  though^  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Ass^frrians,  and 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling  the 
royal  family  firom  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  indeed, 
came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways' ;  but  no  civil  wars  ensued, 
no  amotions  princes  ever  disturbed  the  state ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
kingdom,  being  always  restored  to  the  lawful  heir,  derived  advantage, 
rather  than  suffered  injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sove- 
reigns ;  and  all  orders  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives  of  sincere 
piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of  religion  to  a 
state;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who  vigilantly  watdied  over 
the  religion  of  their  country,  influenced  their  sovereigns  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact,  that  the  characters 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  more  exemplary  than  those  of  the  kings  of 
Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not  wanting  wicked  and  imprudent 
Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their  errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most 
part  corrected  or  avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instructed  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  Idn^om  had  sustained. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kmgdom  of  Israel ;  in 
which  the  royai  dignity,  polluted  by  continual  murders  and  seditions, 
gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with  the  regal  power  dedined  all  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the 
contests  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became 
disunited ;  the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israel- 
itish  monarchy  nad  been  tributanr  to  it,  revolted ;  and  almost  all  the 
kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  oi  Israel,  governed  so  ill,  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the  sacred  historians  re« 
peatedlv  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah  that  they  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  tliat  their  father 
David  had  done,  the  ordinary  character  of-  the  kings  of  Israel  is  re- 
lated with  this  stigma, —  that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  princnpally,  pure  and  und^fited  rdigion  was  most 
earefuUy  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Judahy  while  the 
vilest  idolatry  was  pra^^ed  in  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two  king- 
doms, that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.     As  a  necessary 

'  Thus,  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain  by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxii. 
7 — ^9.);  Athaliah,  who  succeeded  Ahariah,  bj  the  command  of  Jehoiada  the  priest 
(2  Chrmu  zxiii  14— ie.){  Joash,  bj  his  own  servants  (3  Chron.  xxir.  25,  26.);  and 
Amamah,  by  some  of  his  subjects  who  conspired  aganist  him  (2  Chron.  xxv.  27.). 
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consequence  of  true  piety>  the  Jews  far  surpassed  the  Israelites  in 
the  purity  of  their  moral  character,  and  in  the  implicit  confidence 
with  which  they  left  all  their  afiairs  to  the  Divine  Protection ;  for, 
at  the  very  time,  when  abominations  of  every  kind  were  practised 
in  Israel,  when  scarcely  a  crime  was  left  unattempted,  and  when  the 
Israelites  sought  all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in 
Judah,  the  ^' Law  of  the  Lord"  was  most  diligently  studied;  and 
the  Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  volun- 
tarily risked  everything  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country.^ 
In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
fiimish  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  declaration, 
that  ^^  righteotishess  exalteth  a  nation^  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.^  (Prov,  xiv.  34.) 

XII.  State  of  thb  Hebbews  dubing  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  was  far  from 
being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  "  This  is  manifest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, tiiat  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet  held  the  first  office  at  the 
court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout  friends  of  this  prophet  occupied 
important  political  stations ;  and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  king  of 
Judah,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  captivity,  was  released  from 
an  imprisonment  which  had  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was 
preferred  in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at  Babylon, 
either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  the  Chal- 
dasan  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the  first  of  the  kings ;  he  ate  at 
tiie  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  received  an  annual  allowance,  corre- 
sponding to  his  royal  rank.  These  circumstances  of  honour  must 
have  reflected  a  degree  of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent* their  being  ill  treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed 
as  respectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Shealtiel  and  his 
grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If  that  story'  of  the 
discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerubbabel  is  said  to  have  won 
tiie  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  young 
prince,  though  he  held  no  office,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a 
privilege  which  must  have  afibrded  him  many  opportunities  of  alle- 
viating the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  there- 
fore not  at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  many,  and  perhaps  even  a 
majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behind,  believing  that  they 
were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they  were,  than  they  would  be 
in  Judea.'     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the 

■  Berobardi  Commentatio  de  CaiuiB  qaibnB  efiectmn  sit,  at  Begnnm  Judie  diatios  per- 
sisteret  qnam  Begnnm  Israiel,  pp.  96 — 104.  120 — 122. 

'  1  Esdras  iii.  iy.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  S. 

*  Mr.  Lajard  has  delineated  and  described  namerous  relics  of  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  those  Jews  who  were  carried  captire  hy  Nebachadnezzar  to  Babjlon  and  the 
surrounding  cities.  (Discoveries  in  the  Rnins  of  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  pp.  509 — 522.) 
**  These  strangers,"  he  remarks,  **  appear  to  have  clung  with  a  tenacity  peccdiar  to  their 
race  to  the  land  of  their  exile.  We  can  trace  them  about  Babylon,  from  almost  the  time 
of  their  deportation  down  to  the  twelfth  centnry  of  the  Christian  «ra»  when  the  Hel»ew 
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story  of  Susanna^  and  as  ihe  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms),  had 
magistrates  and  a  prince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiachin,  and 
after  him  Shealtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as 
their  princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  re- 
garded as  their  high  priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  theur  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  God,  was 
always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them  expressions 
of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion  afforded  many  op- 
portunities for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  ChaU 
dsans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.  (Dan.  v.)  By  such  insults  they  were 
made  to  feel  so  much  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes, 
their  gardens,  and  fruitful  fields ;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and 
temple ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired  minstrel 
breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the  scomnil  foes  of  his 
nation.  (PsaL  cxxxvii.  8,  9.^ 

*^  If  the  Israelites  were  ill  treated  in  Assyria  after  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib  in  Judsea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  intimates,  this  calamity 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
The  Israelites  of  Media  appear  to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion, since  Tobit  advised  his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4. 
12,  13.)  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Medes  was 
not  grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Jews."' 
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POLITICAI.    STATE    OF    THE    JEWS,   FBOH    THEIB  HETURK   FBOM  THE  BABY- 
LONISH CAPTivrrr,  to  the  subversion  of  theib  civn*  and  eccle- 

SIASTICAI.  POLITT. 

SECT.  L 

rounCAL  STATE  OF  TSB  JEWS  UXDEB  THB  XAOCABEBfl,  AKO  THX  80VSBS1GK8  OF  THB 

HBBODUK  VAMILT. 

I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.c.  543),  he  authorised  the  Jews,  by  an 
edict,  to  return  into  their  own  country,  with  full  permission  to  enjoy 
their  laws  and  reli^on,  and  caused  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  rebuilt  In  the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under 
Zerubbabel,  and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  resumed ;  but 

traTdler,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  wandered  over  the  regions  of  the  East  and  among  the 
cities  of  the  captivity,  to  seek  the  remnant  of  his  ancient  nation."  ....'*  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  this  trayeller,  it  is  still  evident  that  a  very  considerahle 
Jewish  population  lived  in  the  cities  of  Bahy Ionia.  It  has  greatly  diminished,  and  in 
some  places  has  entirely  disappeared.  A  few  families  still  linger  at  Hillah;  and  in  Bagh- 
dad, tne  principal  native  trade  and  money  transactions  are  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  are 
the  hankers  and  brokers  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  as  they  no  donbt  anciently  were  of 
the  Abasside  Caliphs."    Ibid.  pp.  623,  524. 

>  Jahn*8  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  toI  i.  pp.  161. 163. 
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the  re-erection  of  the  city  and  temple  bein^  interrupted  for  several 
years  by  the  treachery  and  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  temple  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  511b.  c,  six  years  after 
the  accession  of  Cyrus.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
was  effected  by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  After  their  death  ike  Jews  were  governed  by  their 
high  priests,  in  subjection,  however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.,  vii.  24.),  but  with  the  full  eiyoyment 
of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious. 
Nearly  three  centuries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  when  they  were 
most  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exploits 
Bumamed  Maccabeus  (Of^b  MaKaBi  the  Hammerer)  ^  the  son  of 
Mattathias,  sumamed  Asmon  (firom  whom  is  derived  the  appellation 
Asmomeans,  borne  by  the  princes  descended  firom  him),  and  his 
valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six 
years  with  five  successive  kings  of  S3rria ;  and  afler  destroying  up- 
wards of  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  esta- 
blished the  independence  of  their  own  country  and  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  administered 
the  amirs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  IL  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Jud»a  to  a  tributary 
provmoe  of  the  republic.  (b.c.  59.) 

IL  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family. — 1.  Julius  Csesar, 
having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood, 
but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  upon  Antipater,  an  Idumsean 
by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  the  fatner  of  Herod  aur- 
named  the  Great,  who  was  subsequentlyking  of  the  Jews.  Antipater 
divided  Judaea  between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to 
the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Oalilee;  whieh  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested  with 
robbers,  Hebod  signalised  his  courage  b}r  dispersing  them,  and 
shortly  after  attacked  Antigonus,  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanus  in  the 
priestnood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Tyrians.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Parthians  having  invaded  Judaea,  and  carried  into  captivity 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and  Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod,  the 
latter  fled  to  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.     By  the  aid  of 

I  He  18,  how«Ter,  moBtgenerallr  snppoeed  to  have  deriyed  this  name  from  a  cabalistical 
word,  formed  of  M.  C.  K  L  the  mitial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  Mt  Chamoka  Baeiim 
Jehonak,  i.  s.,  who  among  the  godt  U  liha  unto  the$,  O  Jehovah  f  (Exod.  xr.  1 1^  which  letters 
mi^ht  have  been  displayed  on  bis  sacred  standard,  as  the  letters  Sw  P.  Q.  B.  (Seao/au, 
Vopuhu  Que  lEUmuunu^)  were  on  the  Roman  ensigns.  Dr.  Halcs*s  Analjsis  of  Chronology, 
Tol.  i.  p.  599. 
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the  Soman  arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity; -and  after 
three  years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^ 

This  prince  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of  singular 
courage  and  resolution^  liberal  and  even  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, magnificent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in  ^e  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote  the  happiness  of  6very  one. 
But  under  this  specious  exterior  he  concealed  the  most  consummate 
duplidty.  Studious  only  how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dig- 
nity, he  regarded  no  means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  might  pro- 
mote that  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavish 
expenditure,  he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  his  subjects.  In- 
exorably cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  family  * :  such,  indeed,  were  the  restlessness  and  jealousy  of 
his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his  people,  nor  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  his  subjects,  not  even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  such  a  conduct  should  procure  Herod  the 
hatred  of  his  subjects,  especially  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in 
various  plots  against  him :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies 
-render  lum,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.     These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  Herod 

'  Beansobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bp.  Wat8on*8  Tracts,  voL  iii.  p.  119.) 
'  **When  Herod,**  says  the  accnrate  Lardner,  "had  gained  possession  of  Jemsalem 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Bomans,  and  his  rind  Aiitigonns  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Boman  general  Sosins,  and  by  him  carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a 
lai^e  snm  of  money,  persuaded  Antonj  to  put  him  to  death.  Hen>d*s  great  fear  was,  that 
Antigonns  might  sometime  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  the  Asmonsean  family. 
Aristobolos,  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some  affection  for  his  person. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death  of  Antigonns,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus, 
grandfather  of  Hariamne,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when 
he  was  proeeeuted  by  the  Sanhednn;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  and  in  aU  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition. 
His  beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a  public  execution,  and  her 
mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.  Alexander  and  Aristobulns,  his  two  sons  by 
Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by  his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  as  it 
seems,  when  they  were  at  man's  estate,  were  married,  and  had  children.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  soi»  Antipater.  If  Josephus's  character  of  him  be  just,  he  was  a 
miscreant,  and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted;  in  his  last  sickness,  a 
little  before  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judaea,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  tbe 
chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with 
BO  less  penalty  thui  that  of  death.  When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them 
all  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he 
told  them,  *  My  life  is  now  but  short;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
'  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  You  have  these  men  in  your  custody;  as 
'  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before  my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in 
'  the  soldiers  upon  them  and  kiu  them.  All  Judsa  and  every  family  will  then,  though 
*  nnwiUinglv,  mourn  at  my  death.*  Nay,  Josephus  says,  *  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
'  conjured  them  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  Grod,  not  to  fail  of  doing  him 
'this  honour;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail;'  these  orders,  indeed,  were  not 
executed.  'Bat  as  a  modem  historian  of  very  good  sense  observes,  *  the  history  of  this  his 
'  most  wicked  design,  takes  off  all  objection  against  the  truth  of  murdering  the  innocents, 
'  which  mKj  be  made  finom  the  incredibility  of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.  For  this 
'  thoronghfy  shows,  that  there  can  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid, 
'  which  this  man  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
all  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy,  and  love  of  em- 
pire."  Josephna,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  83.  25,  86.  28.  lib.  xvi.  c.  7,  8.  1 1,  12.  lib.  xvii.  c.  6. 
Lardnei's  CredibUity,  part  i.  book  il  c  2.  §  U 
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and  all  Jeruflalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Magi^  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  born.  (Matt  ii.  1 — 3.) 
The  Jews^  who  anxiously  expected  the  Messiah,  ''  the  Deliverer," 
were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncer- 
tainty and  expectation,  blended  with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
sequences of  new  tumults;  and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and 
usurper,  was  apprehensive  lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth 
of  a  rightful  heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  conmiand  all  the  male  children  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in  Bethlehem  and 
its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Herod  died, 
having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews  by  the  BrOmans.  The 
tidings  of  his  decease  were  received  by  his  oppressed  subjects  with 
universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives,  although 
their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural  cruelty  in  putting 
many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall  notice  only  those  persons  of  whom  it 
is  requisite  that  some  account  should  be  ^ven  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament.  The  annexed  table  ^  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  useful  in  distinguishing  the  particular  persons  of  this  family, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  Evangelical  histories. 


ANTIPAS  or  AKTIPATEB,  an  Idoineaii, 
appointed  prefect  of  Judaea  and  Syria  by  Julius  C«esar. 


!k£ROD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judica,»Mariamne 

(Matt  IL  1.  Luke  i.  5.), 
of  whose  offspring  the  following  are  to  be  noticed:—* 


Ajubtobulus, 
strangled  bjr 
order  of 
his  father. 


AKCHELAU& 

(Matt  ii.  22.) 


^    I 
Fhujp. 

(Luke  iii.  I.). 


(Luke  iii.  I. 
Matt.  xiv.  3. 
Mark  yi.  14. 
Luke  iii.  19,  20.  & 

XXUI.   11.) 


Hebod, 
king  of  (^halcifl. 


HbROD  AOBIFFJk, 

the  elder. 
(Acts  xii) 


Bebkicb. 

(Acts  ZXT.  IS.) 


„     I 
Hebodias, 

married  to  Herod  Philip. 

(Matt  xiT.  3. 

Blarkvi  17. 

Luke  iii  19.) 


AoBippA,  junior. 
(Acts  xxY.  13. 
xxvi.  1.  tt  $eg.) 


Dbusilla. 
(Acts  xxiy.  24.) 


>  From  Schuls*s  Archaeologia  Hebraica,  p.  54.    Beland  has  giyen  a  genealogical  taUe 
of  the  entire  Herodian  familj.    (Paliestina,  torn.  i.  p.  174.) 
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Hesod^  misDamed  the  Greats  by  his  will  divided  his  dominions 
amonchis  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas^  and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archelatjs  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with 
the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Augustus,  who  ratified 
his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial  division,  but  conferred  on  Arche- 
laus  the  title  of  JEthnarch,  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the 
regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it  Archelaus 
entered  upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  subjects, 
who  considered  him  as  a  king ;  hence  the  evangelist,  in  conformity 
with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned,  (Matt  ii.  22.)  His 
reign,  however,  conmienced  inauspiciously :  for,  after  the  death  of 
Heriod,  and  before  Archelaus  could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  will,  the  Jews  naving  become  very  tumultuous 
at  the  temple  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands, 
Archelaus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them ;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.'  On  Archelaus  going  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their  crowns  from  the  Ro- 
man emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of  fifty  of  their 
principal  men,  with  a  petition  to  Au^stus  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor. 
To  this  circumstance  our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable 
related  by  Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — 27.)  A  certain  nobleman  {evysvrj?^ 
a  man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod)  went  into  afar  country 
(Italy),  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom  (that  of  Judtea)  and  to  return. 
But  his  citizens  (the  Jews)  hated  Arm,  and  sent  a  message  (or  embassy) 
after  him  (to  Augustus  CaDsar),  saying,  '*  Wie  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  us.^  The  Jews,  however,  failed  in  their  request,  and 
Archelaus,  having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not  that  he  should 
reign  over  them,*  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would  go  into  a  distant 
country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his  Father ;  and  that  he  would 
return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  rejected  him.'  The  subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbu^ 
lent,  and  disgraced  by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans, 
and  also  by  banditti  and  pretenders  to  the  crown  :  at  length,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-administration, 
made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samaritans  who  were 
joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Yienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  his  territories 
were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.^ 

'  This  ctrciUDstance  probably  deterred  the  Holj  Family  from  settling  in  Jndiea  on  their 
retnm  from  Egypt,  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admonition  to  retom  to  their  former 
residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galileo.  (Matt  il  23,  23.)  Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
Yol.  it  p.  717. 

'  Joscphns,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xrii.  c  9.  §  3.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction,  yol.  i 
p.  294. 

'  There  is  an  impressiTe  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Lectures  on  the 
Fi{;nnitivc  Lanfpiape  of  Scripture,  lect  v.  near  the  beginning.  (Works,  toL  ill  pp.  3.%  86.) 

*  Joscphns,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  1 1.  (aL  xii.)  §  2.  c.  13.  (al.  xiv.) 
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3.  Hebod  Antipas  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's  boiiBi  re- 
ceived from  his  father  the  district  of  ualilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title 
of  Tetrarch^  He  is  described  bj  Josephus  as  a  crafty  and  incestuous 
prince,  with  which  character  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  coincide ; 
for,  having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas/king  of  Arabia, 
he  forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify  whom  he  caused 
John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt  xiv.  3.,  Mark  vi.  17.,  Luke 
iii.  19.),  who  had  provoked  her  vengeance  by  Ids  faithful  reproof  of 
their  incestuous  nuptials;  though  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's 
death  to  Herod's  apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence 
raise  an  insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  laid 
snares  for  our  Saviour;  who,  detecting  his  insidious  intentions, 
termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  subsequently  ridi- 
culed by  him  and  his  soldiers.  ^Luke  zxiii.  7 — 11.^  Some  years 
afterwards,  Herod  aspiring  to  the  regal  dignity  m  Judiea  was 
banished,  together  with  his  wife,  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence 
into  Spain.^ 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Graulonitis,  and  Batanea,  is 
mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament.  (Luke  iiL  1.)  He  is 
represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince,  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  governed  with  mildness  and  equity  ' :  on  his  decease 
without  issue,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.^ 

5.  Agrippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  L,  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained  various  reverses  of 
fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the  royal  dignity.  At  first  he  re- 
sided at  Rome  as  a  private  person,  and  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him 
dead  that  Caligula  might  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order 
of  Tiberius.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire,  Agrippa 
was  created  king  of  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  to  which  Abilene, 
Judaea,  and  Samaria  were  subsequently  added  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. Returning  home  to  his  dominions,  Jie  governed  them  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  Tfor  whose  gratification  he  put  to 
death  the  apostle  James,  and  meditated  that  of  St  Peter,  who  was 
miraculously  delivered.  Acts  xiL  2 — 17.);  but  being  inflated  with 
pride  on  account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 

1  Conoeming  the  meaning  of  this  tenn,  learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  In  its 
prinuuy  and  original  signification  it  implies  a  governor  of  the  fourth  pan  of  a  country;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  meaning  affixed  to  it  But  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the 
governors  of  a  province,  whether  their  government  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or 
not:  for  Herod  divided  his  kingdom  only  into  three  parts.  The Tetrarchs,  however,  were 
regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimes  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  king,  (Matt  xiv. 
9.)  Beausobre^s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Watson*s  Tracts,  vol  iii.  p.  123.)  The 
Romans  conferred  this  title  on  those  princes  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  elevate  to  the 
regal  dignity;  the  Tetrarch  was  lower  in  point  of  rank  than  a  Boman  governor  of  a  pro* 
vince.  Schulzu  ArchaoL  Hebr.  pp.  18,  19.    Jahn,  ArchsBoL  BibL  §  24a 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviil  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  xviL  c.  8.  §  1.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  5.  §  4.    Be  Bca  Jud.  Ub,  I  c.  33.  §  8.  UK  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zvia  d  4.  §  6. 
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with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at  CaBsarea  in 
the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23.)  ^ 

6.  Hebod  Agbippa  II.j  or  Junior ^  was  the  son  of  the  preceding 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
Claudius:  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing 
the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These  were  again  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Boman  procurator  or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first 
king  of  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  of  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene, 
to  which  other  territories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he 
seems  to  have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  King.^  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice  that  St.  Pam  delivered  his  masterly 
defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  termed  a  king.  He  was 
the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian  family,  and  for  a  long  time 
survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem* 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  page  126.,  the 
two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  viz. 

(1.)  Bebkice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and 
sister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13.  23.,  xxvi.  30.),  was  first  married 
to  her  unde  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose  death,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  This  connection  being 
soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and  became  the  mistress, 
first  of  Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titus,  who  would  have  married  her, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Romans,  who  were  averse 
to  such  a  step.^ 

(2.)  Dbusilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was  equally  cele- 
brated with  Bemice  for  her  profligacy.  She  was  first  espoused  to 
Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena,  on  condition 
of  his  embracing  the  Jewish  religion ;  but  as  he  afterwards  refused 
to  be  circumcised,  she  was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to 
Azizus  king  of  Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  nte.  When  Felix 
came  into  Judasa,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judaea,  he  persuaded 
her  to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josephus  ^  says  that 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  become 
the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister  Bemice, 
who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on  account  of  her  beauty.^ 

*  Jowphos,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zviiL  cc.  5 — 8. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  ztx.  c.  9.    De  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  cc  12,  13. 

'  Jo8q>hii8,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  §  1.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  §  3.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  il  c.  81. 
SuetoniuB  in  Tito,  c  7.    JoTonal,  Sat.  iri.  155. 

*  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  §  1,  2.    Acts  xxiv.  24. 

'  Schnlzii  Arcbsologia  mbraica,  pp.  49 — 59.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nor.  Test  pp.  429 — 
444.  Dr.  Lardner^s  Credibility,  -vol  i.  book  i.  ch.  i.  §§  1^11.  (Works,  toI.  L  pp.  1 1—30 
Svo.  or  ToL  L  pp.  9—18.  4to.)    Carpzoyii  Antiqaitates  HebrsaeB  Gentis,  pp.  15—19 
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SECT.  n. 

POUTICAL  8TATB  OT  THE  JKW8  UNBBB  TVS  ROMAH  FROOUBATORS,  TO  THR  8UBTRBBI0X 

OF  TBRIR  CIYIL  AXD  R00LB8IA8TICAL  POLITY. 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom^  which  the  Romans  had  creat^  in  favour 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archelaus, 
which  comprised  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
Pbocueatobs. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the  imperial 
revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital  causes : 
and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are  sometimes  called  Go- 
vernors. They  usually  had  a  council,  consisting  of  their  friends  and 
other  chief  Romans  in  the  province  ;  with  whom  they  conferred  on 
important  questions.^  During  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, it  was  very  unusual  Xox  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus'  disapproved  of  the  introduction 
of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some  instances  permitted  by 
Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompanied  Germanicus'  into  Germany 
and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was  with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Ger- 
manicus  she  contributed  to  inflame^:  and  though  Csecina  Severus 
afterwards  offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconveniences, — not  to  say  abuses,  that 
would  result  from  the  political  influence  which  the  wives  might  exer- 
cise over  their  husbands),  his  motion  was  rejected',  and  they  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  procurators  to  their  respective  provinces.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem. 
(Matt  xxvii.  19.)  The  procurators  of  Judsea  resided  principally  at 
Caesarea^,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country, 
and  occupied  the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were  apprehended, 
they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their  presence  and  influence, 
they  might  restore  order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accompanied 
by  cohorts  {^irslpaiy  Acts  x.  1.)  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary 
cohorts,  but  distinct  companies  of  militaiy :  each  of  them  was  about 
one  thousand  strong.^  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  gar- 
risoned in  Judaea ;  five  at  Caesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  command  the 
temple,  and  part  in  the  praetorium  or  governor's  palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24 — 26., 

'  Josephas  (Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  §  4.  and  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c  16.  §  1.)  mentions 
instances  in  which  the  Roman  procurators  thus  took  counsel  with  their  assessors. 
'  Suetonius,  in  Augusto,  c  24. 
'  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cc.  54,  55.  lib.  i.  cc.  40,  41. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c  40. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cc  33,  34. 

'  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  3.  §  1.  lib.  zx.  c  5.  §  4.    De  BelL  Jad.  lib.  iL  c  9. 
§  2.    Tacit  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  79. 

'  Biscoc  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  330 — 335. 
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XXVI.  3.  22 — 27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ^  with 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not  by 
the  senate,  but  by  the  Csesars  themselves,  into  those  provinces  which 
were  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the 
emperor's  own  disposal  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  repression 
of  tumults;  some  of  them  held  independent  jurisdictions,  while  others 
were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  governor  of  the  nearest  pro- 
vince.    Thus  Judaea  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

IL  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with  great 
reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay : 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  national 
liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
(for  the  particular  passages  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited')  that  they 
practised  their  own  religious  rites,  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  in 
their  synagogues,  followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much 
according  to  their  own  laws.*  Thus  they  had  their  high  priests,  and 
council  or  senate ;  they  inflicted  lesser  punishments ;  they  could  ap- 
prehend men  and  bring  them  before  the  coimcil ;  and  if  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by  them,  on  requesting  them 
of  the  governor.  Further,  they  could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in 
custody;  the  council  could  likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take 
examinations;  they  could  exconununicate  persons,  and  they  could 
inflict  scourging  in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xxv.  3. ;  Matt.  x.  17. ; 
Mark  xiii.  9.);  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 
questions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them  the 
Roman  praetor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.'  Beyond  this, 
however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for,  when  they  had  any 
capital  offenders,  they  carried  them  before  the  procurator,  who 
usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they  stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  pronounced  sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He 
was  the  proper  judge  in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of 
the  Jews  had  taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pronounced 
sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  evident 
from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  judging,  but  not  of 
condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  from  their  acknowledgment  to 
Pilate — It  is  not  lawful  for  v^  to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii. 
31.);  and  likewise  from  the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a 
condemned  criminal  to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii.  39,  40.), 
which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
crucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ**  (John  xix.  10.) 

>  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

'  See  Dr.  Lardnei^s  Credibilitj,  part  i.  book  il  c.  3.  where  the  yarious  passages  are  ad- 
dooed  and  fnllj  considered. 

'  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  L  8.  de  Jadsis. —  As  the  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as  a  sect  of 
the  Jews,  thej  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  Saint 
Panrs  blaming  the  Corinthian  Christians  for  carrying  their  causes  before  the  Itoman  pnetor, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.    (I  Cor.  vi.  1 — 7.) 

*  The  celebrated  Boman  jurist,  Ulpian,  states  that  the  governors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
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III.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  under  the 
Komans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  best  known^  and  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings. — He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judsa  about  the  year  a.  d. 
26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel 
governor,  sanguinary,  obstinate,  and  impetuous ;  who  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Judaea  by  persisting  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the 
effigies  of  Tiberius  Caesar  that  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by 
other  acts  of  oppression,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.^ 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he  de- 
livered up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  his  better  judgment,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  had  held  his  office  for  ten 
years,  having  caused  a  niimber  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  injured  people  sent  an  embassy  to  Yitellius,  proconsul 
of  Syria,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  mal-administration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead 
before  he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the  year  of 
Christ  41.« 

lY.  On  the  deatb  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judaea  being  again 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it  wajs  confided  to 
Antokius  Felix  ;  who  had  originally  been  the  slave,  then  the  freed- 
man  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a 
freedman  of  that  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of 
Judaea.  He  liberated  that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the 
very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he  was 
in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incontinent,  intem- 
perate, and  unjust  So  oppressive  at  length  did  his  administration 
become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before  Nero,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  powerful  interposition  of  Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  con- 
dign punishment.  His  third  ^  wife,  Drusilla,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  before  these  persons  that  St  Paul,  with  singular 
propriety,  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to 
come.  (Acts  xxiv.  25.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.  b.  60,  the 
government  of  Judaea  was  committed  to  Pobtius  F£STus,  before 

vinces  had  the  right  of  the  sword ;  which  implied  the  anthoritj  of  punishing  malefactors; — 
an  aathority  which  was  personal,  and  not  to  be  transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c  8.  de  Officio 
Froconsulis.)  And  Josephus  states  (De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  1.)  that  Coponius,  who 
was  sent  to  govern  Judaea  as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  was  inyested 
by  Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  Literature,  tqL  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  c.  8.  §  6.)  The 
case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  66,  57.)  has  been  urged  by  some  learned  men 
as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  do  not  support  this  assertion.  Stephen,  it  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the 
great  council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  but  no  where  do  we  read  that  they 
had  collected  TOtes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or  even  to  pronounce  him  iiuiltj  ; 
all  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  if  the  proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stephen 
could  finish  his  defence,  a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with 
one  accord  upon  him,  and  casting  him  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  before  the  affair  could 
be  taken  before  the  Bioman  procurator.    Fritii  Iiitrod.  ad  Nov.  TesL  p.  592. 

■  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §§  I,  2. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  xvuL  c.  4.    Ensebios,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  it  cc.  7,  8. 

'  Clandii  Commentatio  de  Felice,  pp.  62,  63. 
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wUom  Paul  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews 
(Acts  xxy.)y  and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of  Caesar.  Finding 
his  province  over-run  with  robbers  and  murderers,  Festus  strenuously 
exerted  himself  in  suppressing  their  outrages.  He  died  in  Judaea 
about  the  year  62.^ 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned  procurators 
was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults  excited  on  various  oc- 
casionsy  their  country  was  over-run  with  robbers  that  plundered  all 
the  villages  whose  innabitants  refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to 
shake  oflf  the  Soman  yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  h%hest  bidder ; 
and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high  priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But, 
of  all  the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Flobus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely  avaricious 
that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and  allowed  them  to 
follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impunity.  Hence  considerable 
numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews,  with  their  families,  abandoned  their 
native  country ;  while  those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  despera- 
tion, took  up  arms  against  the  Romans ',  and  thus  commenced  that 
war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judasa,  and  the  taking 
away  of  their  name  and  nation^ 


CHAP.  III. 

COUBTS  OF  JUDICATUBB,  LEGAL  FBOC1SEDIKOS,   AND  CHIMINAL  LAW  OF 

THE  JEWS. 


SECT.  L 

JBWX8H  0OURT8  OF  JUDIGATUXB,  AND  LXOAL  PBOGXBDIKCW.^ 

L  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gate  of  the  City  was  the  Seat 
OF  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates  were  made,  com- 
plfdnts  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and  all  public  business  was  trans- 
acted. Thus  Abraham  made  the  acquisition  of  his  sepulchre  in  the 
presence  of  all  those  who  entered  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Hebron. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Schechem  proposed 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it  to  the 
people  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  24.)  In  later  times  Boaz, 
having  declared  his  intention  of  marrying  Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem caused  her  kinsman  to  resign  his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the 

>  Josephas,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c  8.  §§  9,  10.    De  Bell.  Jod.  Hb.  ii.  c.  14.  §  1. 

*  Josepbus,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xz.  cc.  8.  11.    De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  ii.  cc.  9,  10. 
'  SchiUzii  ArcluBologia  Hebraica,  ppi  59 — 66. 

*  Besides  the  aathorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  coarse  of  this  section,  the  following 
works  have  been  consulted  for  it,  throaghout;  viz.  Schalzii  ArchiBologia  Hebraica, 
pp.  66 — 81. ;  Calmet,  Dissertation  snr  la  Police  des  Hebrenx  (Dissertations,  torn.  i. 
pp.  187 — ^204.);  Alber,  Hermeneutica  Yet  Test.  pp.  234^238.;  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov. 
Test  pp.  575—594.;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  99 — 107.;  Home*s  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
ToU  ii  pp.  30—41.;  Jahn,  Archool.  Biblica,  §§  243—248.;  Ackermann,  ArchsoL  Bibl 
'"  237—243. 
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proper  conveyance  to  the  estate.  (Ruth  iv.  1 — 10.)  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebel  Absalom^  David  sat  in  thegate^  to  administer  justice. 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8.)  And  Mordecai  sat  in  the  king*s  gate  at  Shushan^  in 
a  judicial  capacity.  (Esth.  ii.  19.) 

From  the  circumistance  of  the  gates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of 
justice,  the  judges  appear  to  have  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the 
Gate  (Deut.  xxii.  15.,  xxv.  7.);  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  hus-* 
bandmen,  who  went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return 
until  night,  the  city  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort.  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of  public 
displeasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most  carefully  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were  brought  before  them. 
The  same  practice  obtained  ai);er  the  captivity.  (Zech.  viiL  16.)  The 
Ottoman  Court,  it  is  well  known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the 
Porte,  from  the  distribution  of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public 
business  at  its  gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the 
same  practice  obtained ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment.^  To  the  practice  of 
dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are  numerous  allusions 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  instance,  in  Job  v.  4.  the  children  of 
the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in  the  gate  ;  that  is,  they  lose  their 
cause,  and  are  condemned  in  the  court  of  judgment.  The  Psalmist 
(cxxvii.  5.),  speaking  of  those  whom  God  had  blessed  with  many 
children,  says  that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with 
the  enemies  in  the  gate;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want  of  justice 
when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of  judicature.  Compare 
Prov.  xxiL  22.  and  xxxi.  23.;  Lament,  v.  14.;  Amos  v.  12.,  in  all 
which  passages  the  gate,  and  elders  of  the  land  or  of  the  gate,  respec- 
tively denote  the  seat  of  justice  and  the  judges  who  presided  there. 
And  as  the  gates  of  a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  this 
circumstance,  when  he  said.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
his  church  (Matt.  xvi.  18.);  that  is,  neither  the  strength  nor  policy 
of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judicature 
in  their  synagogues,  where  they  punished  oifenders  by  scourging. 
(Matt.  X.  17. ;  Acts  xxii.  19.,  xxvi.  11.)  After  their  example.  Dr. 
Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  first  Christians  held  courts 
for  determining  civil  causes,  in  the  places  where  they  assembled  for 
public  worship,  called  your  synagogue  in  the  epistle  of  James, 
(ii.  2.  Gt.)  it  is  evident,  he  adds,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  not  of 
their  assembly,  but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
from  his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable  or 
less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context  shows, 
that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of  the  Apostle's 
thoughts." 

»  Mnrphy*8  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  plates  xiv.  xv.  pp.  8,  9.     - 
'  Macknight  on  James  ii.  2. 
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II.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers  in  all  their 
gates^  througkout  their  tribes  (Dent.  xvi.  18.);  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neighbouring  yillaffes ;  but  weighty 
causes  and  appeals  were  carried  before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of 
the  commonwealth.  (Deut  xrii.  8^  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these 
inferior  judges  were  seven  in  nimiber,  inen*  zealous  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each  college 
of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned  out  of  the  tribe 
of  LevL'  These  judges  existed  in  the  time  of  that  historian' ;  and, 
although  the  rabbinical  writers  are  silent  concerning  them,  yet  their 
silence  neither  does  nor  can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness 
and  magistrate,  who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  in  its  various  pre- 
cepts, and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue,  ad- 
ministered justice  to  the  people:  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the 
name  of  elders  became  attached  to  them.  Many  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  they  were  also  called  rulers. 
(Luke  xii.  58.,  where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.)'  The  law 
of  Moses  contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery.  (Exod. 
xxiii.  8.),  and  partiality ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  justice  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the 
seat  of  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man  ought  to  have  any 
pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought  he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man 
in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii.  3.  6,  7. ;  Lev.  xix.  15. ;  Deut.  i. 
17.,  xvi  18, 19.)  The  prophet  Amos  (viii.  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt 
judges  of  his  time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling 
an  article  of  dress  as  a  pair  of  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  bribe,  to  con- 
demn the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make  them  a  pre- 
sent of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their  wives  in  Asia,  to 
this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  silks  given  them  by  those  who 
have  causes  depending  before  them.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the 
early  ages  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their 
judges  rode  on  white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v.  10.),  as 
the  MoUahs  or  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  in  Persia  ^  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.^ 

'  Josephnfl,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  SchnlzU  Ftolaaio  de  variiB  Jadfeonim  erroribas  in 
Bcscriptione  Templi  II.  §  xt.  pp.  27—32.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Beland*8  Treatise  De 
Spoliis  Templi  Hieroflolymttanl    Trajecti  ad  Bhennm,  1775.  Syo. 

*  Joeephos,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  §  5. 

'  Emesti  Institntio  Interpretis  Novi  Testament!,  part  iii.  c.  10.  §  73.  p.  356. 

*  Morier's  Second  Joumej,  p.  136. 

*  Harmer's  Observations,  toL  iL  p.  317. 

'  **  We  met,  one  day,  a  procession,  consisting  of  a  familj  returning  from  the  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Dnims  and  pipes  annoanced  the  joyfiil  event  A  white-bearded  old  man, 
riding  on  a  white  a«r,  led  the  way  with  patriarchal  grace;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or 
accompanied  him,  were  continaaily  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  almost  dis- 
mounting him  with  their  salutations.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  wives,  each  riding  on 
a  high  camel;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  side,  while  they  occasionally 
stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The  women  continually  uttered  a  remarkably  shrill  whistle. 
It  was  impossible,  viewing  the  old  man  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression 
in  Judges  v.  1 0."— Jowctfs  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
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III.  From  these  inferior  tribunals^  appeals  lay  to  a  higher  courts 
ia  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xviL  8 — 12.)  In  Jerusalem,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts  in  which  David's 
sons  presided.  Psahn  cxxii.  5.  seems  to  allude  to  them :  though  we 
do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tribimal  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
earlier  than  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.)  It 
was  composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  pre- 
sidents, — one  in  the  person  of  the  hish  priest,  and  another  who  sat 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  judicial  establishment  was  re-orga- 
nised after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judges,  inferior  and 
superior,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  But  the  more  difficult 
cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the  ruler  of  the  state, 
or  before  the  high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  a 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted,  which  is  first  mentioned 
under  Hyrcanus  11.  * 

Thb  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  seventy-two 
counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  but  who  never  fulfilled  the  office  of 
judges),  is  by  the  Talmudists  denominated  Sanhedrin,  and  is  the 
great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
most  probably  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was 
composed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  under  the  chief  pre- 
sidency of  the  high  priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ; 
the  first  of  whom,  called  the  Father  of  tlie  Council^  sat  on  the  right, 
as  the  second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakaniy  or  the  fVise 
Man,  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president  The  other  assessors,  or 
members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions  of  persons, 
viz.  1.  The  *Apxtspsi9,  or  Chief  Priests,  who  were  partly  such  priests 
as  had  executed  the  Pontificate,  and  partly  the  princes  or  chiefs  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of  priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honour- 
able title: — 2.  The  JlpsaSvTepoi,  or  Elders,  perhaps  the  princes  of 
tribes  or  heads  of  families; — and,  3.  The  VpafifiarM,  Scribes,  or  men 
learned  in  the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  this  tribunal :  most  probably,  those  only  were  as- 
sessors, who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  nominated  to  it  by 
royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have  sat  in  a  semicirculiur 
form ;  and  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting  in  judgment  Jesus  Christ 
is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xix.  28.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple ;  but  they  are  contradicted 
by  Josephus*,  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Temple,  where  this  council  was  in  all  probability  convened ; 
though  in  extraordinary  emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high 
priest's  house,  as  was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
authority  of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all  causes, 
which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts;  and  also 
took  cognisance  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation.     Before  Judfea 

>  Josephus,  Ant  Jad.  ]ib.  xiv.  c  9.  §  3. 

'  JosephoBp  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  t.  c.  4.  §2.;  lib.  yI  c.  6.  §3. 
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was  subject  to  the  Boman  power,  the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cases,  but  not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
being  (as  we  have  abready  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  Council.^ 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  there 
were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes:  two  of  these  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  concerning  these  tribunals,  but  they 
certainly  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who, 
'^  by  images  taken  from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner 
represents  the  different  degrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respective 
heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you^  that  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause f  shaU  he  in  danger  of  the  Judgment  ; 
and  witosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother y  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
COUNCIL ;  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
HELL  FIRE.  (Matt.  V.  22.)  That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  cause- 
less and  unprovoked  resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall 
be  punished  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
court  of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport  him 
to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the  object  of 
derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still  severer  punishment, 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  Council  imposes.  But  he  who  shall 
load  his  fellow-Christian  with  odious  appellations  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, shall  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  punishments, — equal  to 
that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  *: " — which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children  to 
Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the  Jews  in  our 
Savour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the  damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  in  a  town 
or  village,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  there  was  a  tribunal  of  three 
judges :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers  have  erroneously  imagined 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  belonged,  rather  than  to  the  «*eat  San- 
hedrin. But  both  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus 
are  silent  concerning  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal  Jahn  is  of 
opinion  that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators,  which 
the  Boman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes ;  as  the  Tal- 
mudists themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen  by  the  accuser, 
another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by  both  parties.  It  appears, 
however,  that  only  petty  affairs  were  cognisable  by  this  tribunal. 
The  reference  to  arbitrators,  recommended  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  vL  1 — 5.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  archives  or 
registries :  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was  such  a  repository  at 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  list  of  sixteen  presidents  who  directed  the  Sanhedrin  from 
the  captivity  till  its  dissolution.  (Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xxii.  §  I.  Works,  vol  ix. 
pp.  342 — 846.     Svo.  ed.) 

*  Harwood*s  Introduction  to  the  14  ew  Test,  vol  ii.  pp.  188,  189. 
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Jerusalem^  which  was  burnt  by  the  Komans  S  and  which  was 
furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries^  for  recording  the  proceedings. 
From  this  place^  probably,  St  Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings agdnst  the  protomartyr  Stephen^  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii. 
These  tribunals  also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officers  (yjnjpiriUg 
Matt  V.  25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or 
messengers ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees  into 
execution,  viz.  1.  The  irpafcropesi  or  exactors^  whose  business  it  was 
to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court;  and,  2.  The  fiaa-aviarcuy  or 
tormentors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to  examine  by  torture :  as  this 
charge  was  devolved  on  gaolers,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word 
fiaaavUrrqs  came  to  signify  a  gaoler.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard,  and  judg- 
ment was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to  the  Talmud* 
capital  causes  were  prohibited  from  being  heard  in  the  night,  as  also 
were  the  institution  of  an  examination,  the  pronouncing  of  sentence, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and 
it  was  enjoined  that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be 
deferred  until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction 
was  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judgments  could  be 
executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  end 
and  design  of  capital  punishment  expressed  in  Deut  xvii.  13.  viz. 
That  all  the  people  might  hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt 
xxvi.  5.  tliat  the  chief  priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews 
were  at  first  afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the  Gralilaeans 
more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  were  the  country- 
men of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  traitor  Judas  pre- 
sented himself  to  them,  their  fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure  must 
have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.^  Of  advocates,  such  as 
ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  of  this  practice  we  have  a  memo- 
rable instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  16 — 28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the 
city  gate,  where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away 
their  time,  Michaelis  thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom 
might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  some- 
times assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in  their 
own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably  this  is  alluded 
to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.*  From  the  Romans,  the  use 
of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  another,  might 
have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In  this  view  the  word  HapaKKrjTo^y  or 
advocate,  is  applied  to  Christ,  our  intercessor  who  pleads  the  cause  of 

'  Josephas,  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c  3.  §  3. 

*  Schleosner's  and  Farkharst's  Lexicon,  in  voce.  *  Sanhcdrin,  IV. 

*  And  also  among  the  Marootcee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  — 
Campbeirs  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Afiica,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  (London,  1822.  Svo.) 
From  this,  and  other  coincidences  with  Jewish  observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Marootzeo  arc  of  Jewish  or  Arabian  origin. 

*  Michaeli8*s  Conunentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol  iv*  pp.  320 — 323. 
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sinners  with  his  Father.    (1  John  ii.  1.)     The  form  of  proceeding 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature^  were 
said  to  be  irporfsypafi^fiivoi,  sis  Kpiawy  because  thej  were  cited  hj  post- 
ing up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these  judgment  was 
published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek  writers  applied  the  term 
irpoyeypa^Afbiyovs  to  those  whom  the  Homans  called  proscriptos  or 
proscribed^  that  is,  whose  names  were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some 
public  place,  as  persons  doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  offered  to  who- 
ever would  kill  them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  Trpoyeypafufiivoc 
si9  TovTo  TO  icplfJMy  foTc  Written  tOy  or  before  described  for^  this  con" 
demnoHony  denote  those  who  were  long  before  described,  in  the  ex- 
amples of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that  sinned,  the  antediluvians,  the 
people  of  Sodom,  &c  And  in  the  condemnation  of  these  sinners  God 
has  shown  what  he  will  do  to  all  others  like  thenu^  In  the  Sacred 
Writings  all  false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most 
openly  proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  Apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  persons  are. 

2.  He  who  entered  the  action  went  to  the  judges,  and  stated  his 
affair  to  them ;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with  him  to  seize  the  party 
and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our  Lord  alludes,  when  he  says 
(Matt.  V.  25.),  Agree  with  thine  adversary  while  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him,  before  thou  art  brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  con- 
demned. On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  presented  themselves  before  the  judges;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Deut  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers  inform 
us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belonging  to  the  court,  one 
of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge,  who  wrote  the  sen- 
tence of  acquittal :  and  the  other,  on  his  left  hand,  who  wrote  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this  custom,  probably,  our  Saviour 
referred  (Matt  xxv.  33.)  when,  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he 
says,  that  he  will  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hartdy  in.  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  the  goats  on  his  lefty  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled  by  the 
magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Issdah  alludes  when  he  denoimces 
a  woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decreesy  and  to  the  writers  that 
write  grievousness.  (Isa.  x.  1.  marginal  rendering.)  ^  The  judges  sat, 
while  the  defendants  stood,  particularly  during  the  examination  of 
witnesses.     Thus,  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.  (Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's  first  care 
was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if  he  really  were 
guilty :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel;  a7id  make  confession  unto  him,  (Josh.  vii.  19.)  To  this  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews,  St  Paul  seems  to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy  is 

'  Parkharst's  and  Scblensner^s  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  voce  tlpoypo^.    Booth- 
royd  on  Jude,  4. 

'  Hanner's  Obserrationa,  vol.  ii  pp.  519—521. 
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he  tJuU  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth  (Rom. 
xiv.  22.) ;  that  is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  does 
not  reaUy  and  effectually  condemn  himself  in  the  sight  of  God  by 
denying  it  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  the  court,  the 
criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore  Nicodemus  said  to 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it 
hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth?  (John  iriL  51.)  If,  during  the 
trial,  the  defendant,  or  supposed  criminal,  said  any  thing  that  dis- 

!)leased  either  the  judge  or  his  accuser,  it  was  not  imusual  for  the 
atter  to  smite  him  on  the  face.  This  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxiiL  2.),  and  the  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to 
this  day.^ 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness  was 
not  sufficient :  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was  necessary  ta  have 
the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and  unimpeachable  witnesses. 
CNumb.  XXXV.  30. ;  Deut.  xviL  6,  7.,  xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of 
Moses  is  silent  concerning  the  evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that 
it  was  prohibited  on  account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex ! 
He  also  adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak  what  was 
untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  of  punishment.  Most  likely, 
this  was  the  exposition  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  last  age  of  their  political  existence.'  The  party 
sworn  held  up  his  right  hand,  which  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 
In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  the  formula 
of  the  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judicial  one,  or  taken  on  any  other 
solemn  occasion.  A  formula  was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen. 
(Lev.  V.  1. ;  1  Kings  viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage  wheu  Jesus 
Christ  was  adjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an 
answer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was  most 
severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.,  xxiii.  1 — 3.)* 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  means  of  de« 
cision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  Joshua,  to  which  there 
are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  book 
of  Psalms.  And  it  should  seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.,  and  xviii.  18. 
that  it  was  used  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though^ 
probably,  only  with  the  consent  of  both -parties.  In  criminal  caaea, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  in 
order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party  (Josh.  vii.  14 — 18. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  the 
case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed,  which  the  whole  people  had  taken, 
or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  name.^ 

*  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  95.    Han  way's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

'  Michaelis'B  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  p.  325.  Schulzii  ArclueoL 
Hebr.  p.  74.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ir.  c.  8.  §  15. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  342,  343.  Brunings  says,  that  in  cases  of 
idolatry,  the  Jews  assert  the  admissibility  of  false  witnesses;  but  be  gives  no  authority  for 
this  statement. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  iv»  pp.  357 — 359. 
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A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  trath  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  suspected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be  brought  by  her  hus- 
band to  the'  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the  temple ;  where  she  took 
an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating  tremendous  punishment  upon  her- 
self. The  form  of  this  process  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial 
by  ordeal  that  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at 
length  in  Numb.  v.  11 — 31.,  to  whioh  the  rabbinical  writers  have 
added  a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punishment 
which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  overtook  her.' 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  day-time ;  of  which  cir- 
ciunstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  our  Saviour's 
mock  trial  (xxiL  66.)'  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  condemnation  in  this  manner : — He  is  guilty  of 
death.  (Matt  zxvL  66.)  In  other  comitries,  a  person's  condemnation 
was  announced  to  him  by  giving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittal 
by  giving  him  a  white  stone.     Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus : — 

Mot  erat  andquus,  niveia  atrisque  lapillit, 
Hit  danmare  reot,  ittit  ahtcivere  eidpA, 
Aamc  quoqm  tie  lata  ett  tenUnda  irittit  — *- 

Mbt.  lib.  XT.  41— 48. 

A  coBtoin  wnB  of  old,  and  still  obtains, 
Wbich  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains: 
White  ttonet  and  hlack  within  an  urn  are  cast; 
T\»firtt  abtolre,  bat  fate  is  in  the  hut, 

Drtdek. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics*  have  supposed  that  our 
Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  conqueror  a  white 
stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth, 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it;  which  may  be  supposed  to  signify —  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients 
were  inscribed  with  characters ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned 
in  tiie  Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  6  was  the  token 
of  condemnation : 

£t  potis  es  nigrum  yitio  prsefigere  T7teta» 

Sat.  iv.  13. 

Fixing  thy  stigma  on  the  brow  of  yice. 

Drummond. 

'  Schalsii  Archssologia  Hebraica,  pp.  79,  80. 

*  For  a  full  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  Jcsas  of  Naza- 
reth, the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Dr.  Pickering's  accurate  and  elegant  translation 
from  the  French  of  M.  Dupin's  **  Trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  and  Klate;'*  which  is 
reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  Professor  Greenleafs  masterly  **  Examination  of  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Four  Evangelists  by  the  rules  of  evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Justice." 
(London,  1847.  8vo.)  In  his  admirable  reply  to  and  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  a 
subtle  Jewish  antagonist  of  Christianity,  M.  Bupin  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  that» 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin,  the  rules  of  the 
Jewijih  law  of  procedure  were  grossly  violated;  and  that  the  accused  was  deprived  of 
rights  belonging  even  to  the  meanest  citizen.  Jesus  Christ  was  arrested  in  the  night,  bound 
as  a  malefactor,  beaten  before  his  arraignment,  and  struck  in  open  court  during  the  trial. 
He  was  tried  on  a  feast-day,  and  before  sunrise;  he  was  compelled  to  criminate  hims^^lf, 
and  this  under  an  oath  or  solemn  judicial  a4Jaration;  and  ho  was  sentenced  on  the  same 
day  of  the  conviction.    In  all  these  particulars  the  law  was  wholly  disregarded. 

*  Wetstetn,  Doddridge,  and  Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iL  17, 
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But,  as  there  was  a  new  namey  inscribed  on  the  white  stone  given 
by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  hnoweth  but  he  who  receiveth  it,  it  should 
rather  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage  is  to  the  tessercB  hospi- 
falesy  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  infra,  in  the  close  of 
Chap.  VI.  of  Part  IV.  of  this  volume, 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions,  however,  when  par- 
ticular persons  were  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  demand  prompt  justice  upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  those  who  demand  justice  against  a 
criminal,  repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 
where  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and  throwing 
dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great  light  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Saint  Paul,  when  the  chief  captain  of 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  presented  himself  to  them.  (Acts 
xxii.  28 — 36.)     When  they  found  the  Apostle  in  the  temple,  pre- 

{'udiced  as  they  were  against  him  in  general,  and  at  that  time  particu- 
arly  irritated  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy 
place  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on  Saint  Paul. 
As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  resided  in  a 
castle  adjoining  the  temple,  heard  the  tumult,  he  hastened  thither. 
They  then  ceased  beating  the  Apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
him  as  the  chief  oflScial  person  there,  exclaiming.  Away  with  hinu 
Permission  being  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  a&ir  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged ;  but  not  daring  to 
do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud  vociferations,  tearing  off  their 
clothes  and  throwing  up  dust  into  the  air.^ 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  a 
person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hurried  from  the  presence 
of  Pilate  to  Golgotha :  a  similar  instance  of  prompt  execution  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day  in 
the  East.  At  Damascus,  for  instance,  the  law  is  administered  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  The  criminal  is  sometimes  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed  within  a  very  few  hours  after  the  perpetration  of  his 
offence ;  his  head  being  struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  at 
a  given  signal,  which  is  often  unknown  to  any  other  person  besides  the 
executioner.*  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  death,  a 
capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the  victim,  who  quietly 
submits  to  his  fate.'     Nearly  the  same  method  of  executing  criminals 

'  Banner's  ObservBtions,  voL  ilL  pp.  367 — ^369. 

'  Hardy's  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  256. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  toI.  ii  pp.  372—376.  Captains  Irbj  and  Mangles  hare  re- 
lated a  singular  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  executing  a  condemned  person.   In  this  case 

the  sufferer  had  been  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  hadj  '*  (or  pilgrims  to  Mecca), 
**•  and  nad  set  off  from  Constantinople.  While  he  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khat- 
shcriffe  was  despatched  from  the  capital,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  imme- 


t 
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"waa  used  bj  the  ancient  Jewish  princes.  It  is  evidentlj  alluded  to 
in  Prov.  xvi.  14.  Thus^  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modem 
Turkish  term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah^  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kings  ii.  25.),  and  also  Joab  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  (29 — 31.)  John  the  Baptist  was  put 
to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.)  Previously,  however,  to 
executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  to 
cover  his  head,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign. 
Thus,  the  head  of  Philotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  covered^ ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head 
of  Haman  was  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law,  that  they 
were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it,  and  to 
punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In  stoning  persons,  the  wit- 
nesses threw  the  first  stones,  agreeably  to  the  enactment  of  Moses. 
(Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the  witnesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen, 
after  layine  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts 
vii.  58,  59I) ;  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said  to 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had  been  taken 
in  adultery, — He  that  is  without  sin  among  you^  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her.  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were  no  public  executioners  in 
the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  persons  of  distinguished  rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in 
execution  upon  ofienders.  Thus,  Samuel  put  Agag  to  death  ( 1  Sam. 
XV.  33.) ;  and  in  like  manner  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  Arioch  the 
commander-in-chief  of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii.  24.)  Previously, 
however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  witnesses  should  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's  head.  This 
custom  originated  in  an  express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  blasphemed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  without  the  camp :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the  congre- 
gation were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signified,  that  the 
condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protesting  that,  if  he  were  innocent, 
they  desired  that  his  blood  might  fall  on  their  own  head.  In  allusion 
to  this  usage,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Jews  exclaimed, — His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children.  (Matt. 
xxviL  25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  executing  them  without 
the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death,  according 
to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave  him  some  wine  with 
incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  intoxicate  him.  This  custom  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxL  6.,  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was 
offered  to  Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)    In  the 

diatelj  to  Constantinople    His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  before  he  reached 
Damascus.**    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  257. 

'  Quintus  Cnrtitts,  lib.  tL  c  S.  torn,  ii  p.  34.  edit  Bipont 
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latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine  was  so 
generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  eup  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus,  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last 
prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  said — If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
CUP  pass  from  me,  (Matt  xxvi  39.  42.) 


SECT.  n. 

OF    THE      BOXAK    JUDICATUBE,    ICAVmR    OF     TRIAI.,  TBBATMEKT    OF    PBT80NEK8,  AgD 
OTHEB  TBISUVALB  MKHTXOXBD  IN  THB  KEW   TESTAMERT. 

Whebeyeb  the  Bomans  extended  their  power,  they  also  carried  their 
laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  allowed  their  con- 
quered subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  performance  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  holding  of  some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet 
in  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Koman  prefect  or 
president  was  the  last  resort.  Without  his  permission,  no  person 
could  be  put  to  death,  at  least  in  Judsea.  And  as  we  find  numerous 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  manner  of 
trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  a 
brief  account  of  diese  subjects  so  intimately  connected  with  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Judsea  under  the  Bomans,  naturally  claims  a  place  in 
the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  ^^  The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magnanimity  of  that  people. 
Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most  scandalous  venality  and  corruption 
in  Roman  judges,  and  the  story  of  Jugurtha  and  Yerres  will  stand  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and  shelter 
the  most  atrocious  villany.  But,  in  general,  in  the  Boman  judica- 
tures, both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  respec- 
tively heard ;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed  and  scrutinised  with 
cool,  unbiassed  judgment;  and  an  equitable  sentence  pronounced. 
The  Boman  law,  in  conformity  to  the  first  principle  of  nature  and 
reason,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  and  punished 
without  a  previous  public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
twelve  tables :  No  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  tried.^  Under 
the  Boman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  this 

'  The  materials  of  this  section  are  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's  Introdnction 
to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  voL  ii  section  xvi.,  the  texts  cited 
being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  subjects  of  this  and  the  following  section  are 
also  discussed  bj  Dr.  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  L  book  L  c  10.  §§  9 — 11.;  and  especially 
by  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  Diasertation  aur  Us  supplices  dont  il  est  parle  dans  VEcriture^ 
inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Litterale,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  387 — 402.,  and  in  his  Disserta- 
tions, torn.  i.  p.  241.  et  acq.  See  also  Merill's  KotSB  PhiiologiciB  in  passionem  Christi, 
and  Wyssenbach's  Notse  Nomico-Philologics  in  passionem,  in  voL  iii  of  Crenius's  Fasci- 
culus Opusculorum,  pp.  583 — 691.  and  Lydius's  Fiorum  Sparsio  ad  Historiam  Passionis 
Jesu  Christi,  18mo.    Dordrechti,  1672. 

'  Interfici  indemnatum  qucmcunque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabutarum  decreta  vctuerant. 
Fragment,  xii.  Tab.  tit  27. 
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univerBallj  obtained*  After  the  cause  is  heard^  says  Cicero,  a  man 
may  be  acquitted:  but^  his  cause  unheard,  no  one  can  be  condemned.^ 
To  this  excellent  custom  among  the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes,  and  all  the  principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity 
dictate,  there  are  seyeral  allusions  in  Scripture.  We  find  the  holy 
apostles,  who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the  uss^es  and 
maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid  it,  and  to  extricate 
themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings,  pleading  this  privilege, 
remindmg  the  Romans  of  it  when  they  were  going  to  infringe  it, 
and  in  a  spirited  manner  upbraiding  their  persecutors  with  their 
violation  of  it.  When  Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint 
Paul  to  be  conducted  into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by 
scourfrinfi:,  that  he  mieht  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraf^ed  the 
mob  thus  Tiolently  a^  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  faste^ng  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said  to  the 
centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  executed.  Doth 
the  Roman  law  authorise  you  to  scourge  a  freeman  of  Rome  un- 
condemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal  sentence  hath  been  passed 
upon  him?  (Acts  xxii.  25.^  The  centurion  hearing  this  went  im- 
mediately to  the  tribune,  bidding  him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon 
the  present  occasion,  for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen  I  The 
tribune  upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  ?  He  answered  in  the  afBrmative. 
It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to  purchase  this  pri- 
vilege.' But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman  ^  said  the  Apostle.  Im- 
mediately, therefore,  those  who  were  ordered  to  examine  him  by 
torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune  was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had 
bound  a  Roman  citizen.  In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and 
Silas  were  treated  with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multi- 
tude abetted  by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into 
the  public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next  morn- 
ing upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the  prison  with 

*  Cao«&  cognitA  multi  possnnt  absoln:  incognita  qnidem  condemnari  nemo  potest  In 
Verrem,  lib.  L  c.  25.  **  Producing  the  laws  wMch  ordain  that  no  person  shall  suffer  death 
without  a  legal  triaL**  Dion.  Hahcam.  lib.  iii.  p.  153.  Hudson.  **  He  did  not  allow  them 
to  inflict  deiUh  on  anj  citizen  uncondemned."  Ibid.  lib.  vL  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  428.  edit. 
Hndson,  Oxon.  1704.  **  They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  Roman  customs  to  condemn  any  one  to  death  without  a  previous  trial"  Appian.  Bell. 
Ciyil.  lib.  iii.  p.  906.  ToUii,  1670.  **  Did  not  you  miserably  murder  Lentulus  and  his 
associates,  without  their  being  either  judged  or  conyicted?  "  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  463. 
Bdmar. 

*  Dion  Cassius  confirms  what  the  tribune  here  asserts,  that  this  honour  was  purchased 
at  a  Tery  high  price.  **  The  freedom  of  Home  formerly,"  says  the  historian,  **  could  only 
be  purchas^  for  a  large  sum; "but  he  observes,  '*that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
Hessalina  and  his  freedmen  had  the  management  of  every  thing,  this  honour  became  so 
cheap  that  any  person  might  buy  it  for  a  little  broken  glass."  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  955. 
Beimar. 

*  "But  I  was  free  bom."  Probably  St  Paul's  family  was  honoured  with  the  freedom 
of  Borne  for  engaging  in  Csesar^s  party,  and  distinguishing  themselves  in  his  cause  during 
the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that  **  He  made  the  Laodiceans  and  Tarsensians  free, 
and  exempted  them  from  taxes;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves, 
he  ordered  by  an  edict  to  be  released  from  servitude."  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  p.  1077' 
Tollii.1670.  '• 
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orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they  had  the  day  before 
so  shamefiilly  and  cruelly  treated  to  be  dismissed^  Paul  turned  to 
the  messengers  and  said^  We  are  Koman  citizens.  Your  magistrates 
have  ordered  us  to  be  publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They 
have  thrown  us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner  ?  No !  Let  them  come  in 
person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors  returned  and 
reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were  greatly  alarmed 
and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
Accordingly  they  went  in  person  to  the  gaol,  addressed  them  with 
great  civility,  and  begged  them  in  the  most  respectful  terms  that 
they  would  quietly  leave  the  town.  TActs  xvi.  37.)* 

"  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  tne  distinguished  humanity  and 
honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune  Lysias.  His 
whole  conduct  towards  the  Apostle  was  worthy  of  a  Roman.  This 
most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued  him  from  the  sanguinary 
fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized  the  Apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors, 
and  were  in  a  tumultuous  manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to 
shed  his  blood.  Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated 
and  mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations,  that 
they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  assassinated  him; 
when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Apostle  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horsemen  and  two  hundred 
spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  where  the  procurator 
resided ;  writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  president  of  the 
vindictive  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had 
snatched  from  their' violence,  and  whom^  he  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle,  Felix  gave 
the  Apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception :  when  he  read  it,  he  turned 
to  him  and  said.  When  your  accusers  come  hither  before  me,  I  will 
give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.^  And  accordingly  when  the 
high  priest  Ananias  and  the  Sanhedrin  went  down  to  Cassarea  with 
one  TertuUus  an  orator,  whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  ag- 
gravate the  Apostle's  crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though 
a  man  of  a  mercenary  and  profligate  character*,  did  not  depart  from 

'  It  was  deemed  a  great  aggravation  of  an  injuiy  by  the  Roman  law,  that  it  was  done 
in  ptiblic  before  the  people.  The  Fhilippian  magistrates,  therefore,  conscious  of  the 
iniquity  which  they  had  committed,  and  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  liable, 
might  well  be  afraid:  for  Paul  and  Silas  had  their  option,  either  to  bring  a  civil  action 
against  them,  or  to  indict  them  criminally  for  the  injury  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
Apostle  and  his  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  had  they  been  cast,  they  would  be 
rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  office,  and  subjected  to 
several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  they  were  to  undergo  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  which  in  so  atrocious  an  injury  would  not  have  been  snudL  Biscoe  on 
the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  352~d54. 

'  Acts  xxiiL  27.     **  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is  a  Boman  citizen.*' 

'  Acts  xxiii  35.  Literally,  **  Hear  it  through;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  attentive  exami- 
nation." Similar  expressions  occur  in  Polybius,  lib.  i.  pp.  39. 170. 187.,  lib.  iv.  p.  328.  ediL 
Hanov.  1619.     Sec  also  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  x.  p.  304. 

*  Felix  per  omne  ssvitium  ac  libidinem,  jus  reginm  servili  ingenio  exercuit.  Tacitus, 
Hist.  lib.  V.  p.  397.  edit.  Dublin.  Felix  cuncta  maloficia  impuue  ratus.  AnnaL  xii.  54. 
He  hoped  also  that  money,  &c.    Acts  xxiv.~26. 
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the  Romatti  honour  in  this  regard ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual 
processes  of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  they  were 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he  governed,  by 
condemning  the  Apostle  unheard,  and  yielding  him,  poor  and  friend- 
less as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely  upon  their  impeachment.  He 
allowed  the  Apostle  to  offer  his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself 
from  the  charges  they  had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satis* 
fled  with  his  apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  tiis  blood,  and  drawing  down 
upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews,  who,  undoubt- 
edly, from  'such  a  disappointment,  would  be  instigated  to  lay  all  his 
crimes  and  oppressions  before  the  emperor. 

'^  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms  and  pro- 
cesses  of  the  Boman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus,  the  successor  of 
Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province,  when  the  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
accession,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  inveigh  with  great  bitternesa 
and  virulence  against  the  Apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv. 
3.)  that  he  would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired  ruffians 
to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that  it  was  his  will 
that  Paul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Caesarea ;  but  that  any  persons 
whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go  down  along  with  him,  and  produce 
at  his  tribunal  what  they  nad  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This 
was  worthy  the  Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and 
urgent  the  priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Festus  was  in  this  capit^d,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  Apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon  the 
atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears  from  what 
the  procurator  liimself  told  king  Agrippa  and  Bernice  upon  a  visit 
they  piud  him  at  Caesarea,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  new  govern- 
ment. I  have  here,  said  he,  a  man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in 
custody  when  he  quitted  this  province^  During  a  short  visit  I  paid 
to  Jerusalem,  upon  my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and 
principal  magistrates  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these 
urgent  entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxV.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another;  that  the 
laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should  have  his  accuser 
face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the 
crimes  laid  against  him.^ 

II.  **  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics  that  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.'  This  was  deemed  to 
the  last  d^ree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insult 

'  **  Senators,*'  saith  Piso,  **  the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accused  should  hear  his  nc- 
cosation,  and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sentence  of  the  judges."  Appiati. 
Belt  ClTii  lib.  iiL  p.  911.  Toliii,  Amst.  1670.  '*  He  said,  that  what  he  now  attempted 
to  do  was  the  last  tjrrannj  and  despotism,  that  the  same  person  should  bo  both  accuser  and 
judge,  and  should  arbitnuily  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment."  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  vii. 
p.  42S.    Hudson. 

'  Facinus  est  vinciri  ciTem  Romannm:  scelus  verberarL    In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  70. 
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upon  the  Boman  name.  '  A  Roman  citizen,  judges  t'  excliums  Cicero 
in  his  oration  against  Verres,  '  was  publicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the 
forum  of  Messina :  during  this  public  dishonour/  no  groan^  no  other 
expression  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruelties  he 
suffered,  and  the  soimd  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but  this, 
I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I  By  this  declaration  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  fondly  imamied  that  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  ignominy 
and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now  subjected/^  The  orator  after- 
wards breaks  forth  into  this  pathetic  prosopopoeia :  '  O  transporting 
name  of  liberty !  O  tiie  distinguished  privilege  of  Roman  freedom  I 
O  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  t  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  proymce,  in  the 
most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  witn  rods  I  ^*  The 
historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellus,  to  express  his  scorn 
and  contempt  of  Csesar,  seized  a  person  of  some  distinction,  to  whom 
Caesar  had  given  his  freedom,  and  beat  him  with  rods,  bidding  him 
go  and  show  Ceesar  the  marks  of  the  scourges  he  had  received,  ob- 
served, that  this  was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a 
Roman  citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.'  Asreeably  to  this 
custom,  which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Addphi  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another.  If  you  continue  to 
be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instantiy  seized  and 
dragged  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and  mangled  with 
scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What  I  a  freeman  scourged, 
replies  Sannio.^  To  this  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom 
exempted  them  from  this  indignity  and  dishonour,  there  are  several 
references  in  Scripture.  St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said 
to  the  centurion,  as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  punishment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  Roman  ?^  So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messengers  of  the  magis- 
trates. They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  pri- 
vately ;  no,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out. 
And  the  sergeants  told  these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they 
feared  when  they  heard  that  they  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious 
they  had  used  them  with  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

**  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Boman  citizen  to  be  bound^,  to  be 

'  Ciedebatur  rirgis  in  medio  foro  Messinae  civis  RoraanoH,  jadices;  cam  interea  nnllus 
gemitufl,  nulla  tox  alia  istins  miscri,  inter  dolorem  crepitamqoe  plaganim  andiebatar,  nisi 
htBCf  Civifl  Romanus  sum.  ^  Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  dopalsnmm 
crnciatnmqne  a  corpore  dejectarum  arbitrabator.     Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  v.  162. 

*  O  nomen  dulce  libertatis  I  O  jus  eximiam  nottne  ciTitatist  O  lex  Forcia,  legewine 
Sempronift!  Hnocine  tandem  omnia  reoederunt,  ut  ciTis  Bomaana  in  proTinda  pofNiU 
Bomani,  delegatis  in  foro  virgis  caederetnr.    Ibid.  163. 

*  Appian.  BelL  Civil  lib.  ii.  p.  781.    ToUiL 

*  Nam  si  molestni  pei^^  ease,  jam  intra  abripiere,  atqne  ibi 

Usqae  ad  necem  operiere  loria.    S.  loria  liber.    Adelphi,  act  ii.  soena  1.  ver.  SS. 

*  Acta  xxii  S5.  The  eonmil  Ifaieellna  scoorged  with  rods  one  of  the  magistntea  of 
that  pUbce  who  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  inflicted  thia  aa  a  public  token  thai  he  waa  no 
Roman  dtiaen.     Plntarch,  in  Ci^i^,  p-  1324.  edit.  Gr.  SteiAian. 

'  Facinu  est  ▼inciri  ciTem  BoQ^nin.    Cicero  in  Yerr.  nb.  v.  70. 
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examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  eubject  of  any  ingenious  and 
cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession  from  him.  These  pu- 
nishments were  deemed  servile ;  torture  was  not  exercised  but  upon 
elaVes';  freemen  were  privileged  from  this  inhumanity  and  igno- 
miny. It  is  a  flagrant  enormity,  says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to 
be  bound' :  not  meaning  by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Koman 
to  be  fettered  and  imprisoned ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unjustifiable  and  illegsu  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in 
order  to  be  tortured  for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius, 
particularising  the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes,  that 
Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen,  seized  the 
occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last  enormities.  Among 
other  excesses  they  employed  slaves  and  freedmen  to  be  informers 
against  their  masters.  They  put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of 
the  first  distinction,  not  merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of 
the  common  people,  but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and 
senators :  though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment, had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.'  These  two  passages  from 
Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates  concerning  Lysias 
the  tribune.  This  officer,  not  knowing  the  dignity  of  his  prisoner, 
had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders 
for  the  Apostle  to  be  bound,  and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii. 
24,  25.)  When  he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that 
St^  Paul  was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid,  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him. 
(xxiL  29.) 

III.  **  We  find  that  St  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that  Festus  his 
judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed  from  a  provincial 
court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transfered  his  cause,  by  appeal,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  procurator  to  the  decision  of  the  em- 
peror. This  appears  to  be  another  singular  privilege  which  a  free- 
man of  Rome  enjoyed.  The  sacred  historian  relates,  that  after 
Festus  had  stayed  about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down 
to  Caesarea,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court, 
ascended  the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from  Jerusalem  with 
great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and  atrocious 
crimes^  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination,  they  were  able  to 
prove  against  him*  For  in  his  apology  he  publicly  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  terms,  that  they  could  not  convict  him  of  any  one 
instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour,  either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his 
canse  should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.     To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 

'  Q.  GalUam  pnetoreiii,  Kmlem  in  modam  torsit.    Saeton.  in  Vita  Aagnsti,  cap.  27. 
p.  192.    Variorum  edit. 

*  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  be  p.  959.    Beimar. 
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I  am  now  before  Cassar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to  be 
impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  conscious  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against  my  countrymen.  If 
I  have  injured  Ihem,  if  I  have  perpetrated  any  capital  crime,  I 
submit  without  reluctance  to  capital  punishment  But  if  all  the 
charges  they  have  now  brought  against  me  are  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely false  and  groundless,  no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death 
merely  to  gratify  them.  I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after 
deliberating  with  the  Koman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him.  Have 
you  appealed  to  the  emperor  ?  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  by 
the  emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  which  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman  history, 
it  api)ears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal  remove  his  cause 
out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  *  It  was,'  says  Mr.  Melmoth,  *  one  of 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
that  he  could  not  be  capitally  convicted  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force,  as  to  make  it 
tiecessary  to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.'  *  We  are 
informed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  that  the  ever-memorable 
Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor  showed  a 
disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge  him,  cr  despoil 
him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person  should  have  liberty  to 
appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  that  in 
the  mean  time  he  should  receive  no  personal  harm  from  the  magis* 
tracy  till  his  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  people.*  This  law, 
which  was  instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of  Rome,  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause  to  be  treated  by  the 
president  with  dishonour  and  injustice,  he  could  by  appeal  remove 
it  to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs 
us  that  Augustus  delegated  a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to 
receive  the  appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed 
one  person  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  each  province.*  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which  Roman 
freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts  to  Rome,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  being  removed,  as  St.  Paul  was,  to 
the  capital  to  take  their  trial  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In 
that  celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes : 
*  The  method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this  —  I  interrogated  them  whether  they 
were  Christians :  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the  question  twice 
again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if  they  still  per- 
severed, I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punished;  for  I  was 

»  Mr.  Melmoth's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Pliny's  Epistles,  voL  iL 
p.  672. 3d  edit.  j        f     ^ 

*  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  v.  p.  281.  edit,  Oxon.  1704.    Sec  also  p.  834.  ejosdem  edit 
.     Appellationes  qaotannis  nrbanonxm  quidem  litigatorum  pnetori  delegavit;  ac  provin- 
ciaiinm  consularibus  viris,  quos  singulos  cnjusqne  provincie  ncgotiis  reposuisset.  Sueton. 
vit.  Angust.  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edit.  rar.  Lug.  Bat  1662. 
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persuaded^  whateyer  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might  be^  a  con- 
tumacious and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  correction. 
There  were  others,  also,  brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same 
infatuation,  but,  being  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be 
carried  thiiher.'  * 

IV.  "  The  Koman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  criminals  was 
singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  commodious  length,  was 
fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  was 
fastened  to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to 
the  prisoner,  and  every  where  attended  and  guarded  him.^  This 
manner  of  confinement  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the  Boman  writers.  Thus  was  St  Paul 
confined.  Fettered  '  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bernice.  And  it  was  this  circumstance 
that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  strokes  of  true 
oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Eoman 
senate.  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  ALL  that  hear  me 
this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds  !  What  a  prodigious  efiect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and 
the  sight  of  the  irons  held  up^  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at 
large,  and  lived  at  Kome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected 
to  this  confinement.  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  this  chain,  and 
being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dishonour- 
able, and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occasion  the  desertion  of 
former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence  the  apostle  immortalises 
the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fervently  intercedes  with  God  to  bless 
his  family,  and  to  remember  him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense, 
for  a  rare  instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  The  Lord  give 
mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was 
not  ASHAMED  of  my  CHAIN,  but  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome 
he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  lie  found  me  !  The  Lord  grant 
unto  him  that  he  may  find  mei'cy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.  (2  Tim.  i, 
16,  17,  18.) 

"  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers,  one  on  each 
side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left  hand.  St.  Paul  at 
first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tribune  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains. 
(Acts  xxL  33.)     In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by 

I  Flinii  Epistols,  lib.  x.  epist.  97.  pp.  722,  723.  ed.  var.  1669. 

*  Quemadmodum  eadem  catena  et  cnstodiam  et  militem  copulat,  sic  ista  qua  tarn  di8« 
aimilia  mnt,  pariter  inoedunt.  Senecce  Epist.  5.  torn.  iL  p.  13.  GronoTii^  1672.  So  also 
Manilius. 

Vinctonmi  dominus,  sociasqoe  in  parte  catenae, 

Interdnm  poenis  innoxia  coi7x>ra  serrat        Lib.  V.  v.  628,  629. 

*  In  like  manner  the  brare  bat  nnfortunate  Eumenes  addressed  a  very  pathetic  speech 
to  his  army,  with  his  fetters  on.    Plutarch,  Eumenes.    Jastin,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3. 

*  Frolatam,  sical  entt  catenatus,  manum  ostendit  Justin,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3.  p.  395. 
Gronoril 
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Herod  Agrippa.      TTie  same  night  Peter  toas  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  bound  with  TWO  CHAINS.  (Acts  xiL  6.) 

"  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  appointed 
to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained,  suffered  the 
prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with  death.  Thus  when  Peter 
was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a  miracle,  the  next  morning  we  read 
there  was  no  small  confusion  among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed 
his  guards,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

"  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected,  and 
his  shackles  had  been  miracidously  unloosed,  without  their  know- 
ledge, when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon  which  Herod,  after 
making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered  all  those  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter  to  be  executed.  (Acts  xiL  19.) 
In  like  manner  also  keepers  of  prisons  were  punished  with  death,  if 
the  confined  made  their  escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related 
concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  PhilippL  These, 
after  their  bodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipitated  into 
the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  At 
midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  in  these 
circumstances ;  when  suddenlv  a  dreadful  earthquake  shook  the  whole 
prison  to  its  foundation,  all  me  doors  in  an  instant  fiew  open,  and 
the  shackles  of  all' the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground*  This  violent 
concussion  awakening  the  keeper,  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the  prison 
wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his 
bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  had  escaped.  In  that 
crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  entreating  him  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  assuring  him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  **  The  Boman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  what  is 
related  concerning  Pilate^s,  was  erected  on  a  raised  stage,  the  floor 
of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated  pavement  This  consisted 
of  little  square  pieces  of  marble,  or  of  stones  of  various  colours, 
which  were  disposed  and  arranged  with  great  art  and  elegance,  to 
form  a  chequered  and  pleasing  appearance.'  Pliny  informs  us  that 
this  refinement  was  first  introduced  among  the  Komans  by  Sylla^^ 
Their  great  men  Were  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it  so 
essential  to  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  life,  that  they  appear  to 
have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to  form  and  compose 
these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for  their  houses,  and  for  their 
tribunals,  wherever  they  removed' — from  a  depraved  and  most 
wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last  deeming  them  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable furniture,  not  merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of 
grandeur  and  greatness.  With  this  variegated  pavement,  composed 
of  pieces  of  marble  or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evan- 
gelist informs  us  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented. 

'  Opas  tessellatum  ex  pamilis  coloria  varii  lapillis  qnadratis  coDstabat,  quibns  solam 
pavimenti  incrastabatur.    Yarro  de  re  rnstica,  lib.  iii.  1. 

'  Lithofitrota  acceptavere  sub  ByUtu    Plinii  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxxvL  p.  60. 

*  In  expeditionibus  tessella  et  sectilia  pavimenta  circamtulisse.  Saetonias  vita  J, 
Cawaris,  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit  Tarionim.  Imq,  Bat  1662.    Vid.  etiara  not    Salmasii  in  loc. 
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(John  zjx.  13.)  Such  an  embelliahment  of  a  tribunal  was  only  a  proud 
ostentatious  display  to  the  world  of  Italian  greatness  and  magnificence, 
calculated  less  for  real  use  than  to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea 
of  the  boundless  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

^'  Haying  mentioned  Pilate  the  Koman  procurator,  we  cannot  close 
this  section  without  remarking  the  efforts  he  repeatedly  made,  when 
he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save  him  from  the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews.  Five  successive  attempts  are  enumerated  by  commen- 
tators and  critics.  He  had  the  fullest  conviction  of  his  innocence  — 
that  it  was  merely  through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing 
could  placate,  that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  the 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and  impor-> 
tunity,  and,  consdous  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
him ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing  manner  they  addressed 
to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firmness  and  induced  him  to  yield  to 
their  sanguinary  purpose.  The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt  and 
employing  every  expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  in- 
flict capital  punishment  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out :  If  thou  let  this 
man  go^  thou  art  not  desar^s  friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  kinffy 
speakeA  against  C<Bsar.  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his  former  firmness 
instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  no 
longer ;  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately  orderea  his  execution. 
Hien  delivered  he  him,  therefore,  to  them  to  he  crucified.  This  conduct 
of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  and  tem- 
per of  his  master  Tiberius,  who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  and 
night  incessantly  haunted  with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  — 
who  would  never  forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but 

Junished  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.' 
^ilate,  therefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Ctesar's  friend — knowing  the  jea- 
lousy and  cruelty  of  Tiberius  ^  and  fearing  that  the  disappointed  rage 
of  the  Jews  would  instigate  them  to  accuse  him  to  the  old  tyr^t,  as 
abetting  and  suffering  a  person  to  escape  with  impunity,  who  had 
assumed  the  regal  tiUe  and  character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety ;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his 
devoted  head  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  for- 
give or  forget  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sentenced  him 
to  be  crucified." 

YI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  coun- 
tries to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  incidental  mention  made 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  provincial  courts  of  justice.  Two  of  these 
are  of  sufiScient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place : 
viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at  Athens;  and,  2.  The  Assembly,  at 
Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city,  and  was  celebrated 

*  See  Soetoniiu,  Tadtns,  Dion  Camius. 

*  Philo  inakes  the  yery  same  remark  eonoerning  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit  Mangey. 
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for  the  strict  equity  of  its  decisions.  Among  the  various  causes  of 
which  it  took  cognizance,  were  matters  of  religion,  the  consecration 
of  new  gods,  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  ceremonies  into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and  ^Avdarcurif, 
or  the  Resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings  were  held  on  the 
''Apeios  1X070?,  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its  name  was  derived), 
which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Athens,  opposite  to  the 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an  insulated  precipitous  limestone  rock, 
broken  towards  the  south,  and  on  the  north  side  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr« 
E.  D.  Clarke : — "  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater 
peril,  or  one  more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than 
that  in  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who  from  this 
eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan  pomp  and  super- 
stition, by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians  considered  as  the  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  was  then  surrounded :  representing  to  the 
imagination  the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of 
the  porch,  and  the  sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and 
lowly  man,  who,  rude  in  speech,  without  the  enticing  toords  of  mati's 
toisdom,  enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile  to 
their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Areopagitae 
seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  on  this 
occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  extreme  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  any  person,  who  should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the  gods  of  Greece.  The  summit  is  ascended 
by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene  here 
exhibited,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it  may  prove  how 
truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the  apostle's  wordfs,  as  they 
were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  the  learned  and  the  wise 
of  Athens ;  the  multitude  perhaps  being  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vale 
below.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glorious  prospect  of  moun- 
tains, islands,  seas,  and  skies :  behind  him  towered  the  lofty  Acro- 
polis, crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples."  **  Beneath  him  was  the 
majestic  Theseium  [or  temple  of  Theseusl,  the  earliest  and  still  the 
most  perfect  of  Athenian  structures ;  while,  all  around,  other  tem- 
ples and  altars  filled  the  whole  city.  Yet  here,  amidst  all  these 
objects  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so  proud,  Paul  hesitated  not  to 
exclaim  :  —  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein^ — 
Hc^  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.  (Acts  xvii.  24.)  On  the  Acropolis  also  there  were  three 
celebrated  statues  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens ;  one  of 
olive  wood ;  another  of  gold  and  ivory,  in  the  Parthenon,  the  master- 
piece of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Phidias ;  and  the  colossal  statue  in 
the  open  ur,  the  point  of  whose  spear  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon 
by  those  sailing  along  the  gulf.  To  these  Paul  probably  referred 
and  pointed,  when  he  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like 
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unto  ffoldf  or  jfilver^  or  stone,  graven  hy  art  and  marCs  device.^'*  (Acts 
xvii.  29.)  "  Thus  every  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or 
among  the  works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  being,  toho  made  and  governs  the  world 
(Acts  xvii.  24.  28.) ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which  no  mortal  eye 
can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ;  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  than  is  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  masterly  address ;  but 
the  full  force  and  energy  and  boldness  of  his  language  can  be  duly 
felt  only  when  one  haa  stood  upon  the  spot.** ' 

2.  The  Assembly  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  most  probably, 
that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor  being  divided 
into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate  legal  assembly. 
Some  of  these  are  referred  to  by  Cicero  ^  and  many  others  are  men* 
tioned  by  Pliny  ',  particularly  tiiis  of  Ephesus.  The  TpafjLfiaravs  or 
chief  officer  says,  that  if  Demetrius  had  any  claim  of  property  to 
make,  there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  charge :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of  a  political  nature 
to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which  might  redound  to  the  honour 
of  their  goddess,  there  was  the  usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district 
belon^ng  to  Ephesus,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  re- 
gular periods  of  such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times 
a  month ;  although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  de- 
spatch of  any  pressing  business.'^ 


SECT.  m.» 

ON  THB   CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  ^,  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fundamental  object  of  the 
Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of  the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
Almighty,  who  was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that,  in  a  state  confessedly  religious.  Crimes  against  the  Supbeme 
Majesty  of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  the  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.     Accordingly, 

1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the  Mosaic 
law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
crime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against  a  fundamental  law  of 

)  Dr.  Clarke's  Trayels,  yoI.  vi.  pp.  263—265.  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  &c  vol.  i  p.  11.  See  also  Mr  DodwelPs  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 
through  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  361,  862. 

*  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Atticam,  lib.  t.  ep.  20. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  y.  ca  25.  29.  32,  S3.  See  also  Celarii  Qeographii  Antiqua,  toL 
IL  p.  127. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  L  p.  312.,  and  Bloomfield^s  Annotations,  toL  It.  p.  657. 

*  This  section  is  whoUj  an  aoridgment  of  Michaelis*s  Commentaries,  yol.  ir.  pp.  1—312. 

*  See  pp.  93—95.  tupra. 
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the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a  species  of  high  treason^  which  was 
capitally  punished.  This  crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions, 
but  in  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  there*^ 
fore,  was  guUty  of  idoktry  :— 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides  Jehovah, 
the  only  true  God.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  the  state  crime 
just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  of  all  oiFences 
against  sound  reason  and  common  sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  commandments.     (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  By  warshippinff  imoffes,  whether  of  the  true  God  under  a  visiUe 
form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too  prone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5. ; 
Judg.  xvii.  3.,  xviii.  4—6.  14—17.  30, 31.,  vi.  25—33.,  viii.  24—27. ; 
1  Kin^  xii.  26 — 31.),  or  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  we  have  so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All 
image-worship  whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. : 
and  a  curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  hefcfre^  or  adoration  ofy  such  images ^  or  of  any 
thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Exod. 
XX.  5.,  xxxiv.  14. ;  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This  prostration  consisted  in  falling 
down  on  the  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idolsy  or  images  thereof; 
all  wnich  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly  destroy ed  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  13. ;  Deut  vii.  5.,  xii.  3.);  and  the  Israelites  were  prohibited 
by  Deut  vii.  25,  26.,  f^om  keeping,  or  even  bringing  into  their 
houses,  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  snare^  and  lead  them  astray :  because,  having  been 
once  consecrated  to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent 
superstition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities),  some  idea  of  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and  have 
thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh  among  their 
children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idolsy  wluch  was  expressly  forbidden 
in  Levit  xvii  1—7.,  especiaUy  human  victims,  the  saenficea  of 
which  (it  is  well  known)  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  Parents 
immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid  practice  was  introduced  among 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by 
the  prophets  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human 
victims  was  prohibited  in  Levit  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3. 
24 — 30.,  XX.  1 — 5. 5  Deut  xiL  30.,  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  to  idols  made  by  other  people^  who  invited 
them  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no  special  law  was  enacted 
against  thus  attending  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  pre- 
supposed as  unlawful  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individuaL  When  a 
whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  considered  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ; 
no  spoil  was  made,  but  everything  which  it  contained  was  burnt, 
together  with  the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt 
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(Deut.  xiii.  13 — 18.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced ;  the  Israelites  (from  their  proneness  to  adopt  the 
then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in  most  cases  over- 
looked the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  notorioudy  idolatrous ;  whence 
it  happened,  that  idolatry  was  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon 
overspread  the  whole  nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  jieople,  as  a 
people,  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  r^erved 
to  himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against  that 
national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national 
judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  completed) 
in  the  destruction  of  their  polity,  and  the  transportation  of  the  people 
as  slaves  into  other  lands.  (Lev.  zxvi,  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.) 
For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but 
more  especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often  natu- 
rally anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  predictions  tending 
to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed  punishment  was  ston- 
ing to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2—12.)  In  order  to  prevent  the  barbarous 
immolation  of  infants,  Moses  denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning 
upon  those  who  offered  human  sacrifices;  which  the  by-standers 
might  instantly  execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act, 
witiiout  any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.     (Levit  xx.  2. ) 

2.  God  being  botii  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the  Israelites, 
Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of  his  name,  his  attri- 
butes, his  government,  and  his  revelation,)  was  not  only  a  crime 
against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state ;  it  was,  therefore,  punished 
capitally  by  st^ng.  (Levit  xxiv.  10 — 14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii  20*-22.  that  a  False  Prophet 
was  punidied  ci^tally,  being  stoned  to  death ;  and  there  were  two 
cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  con- 
sequentiy  liable  to  its  punishment,  viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied 
any  thing  in  the  name  of  any  other  god, —  whether  it  took  place  or 
not, — he  was  at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
atoned  to  death.  (Deut  xiiL  2 — 6.)  —  (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke  in  the 
name  of  tlie  true  Grod,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he  remained  un- 
convicted of  imposture,  even  though  he  threatened  calamity  or  de- 
struction to  the  state,  and  he  could  not  be  punished:  but  when  the 
event  which  he  had  predicted  did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded 
as  an  audacious  impostor,  and^  as  such,  was  stoned.  (Deut.  xviiL 
21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from  things 
which  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern  people  were 
always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious  arts  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  When  Moses 
gave  the  law  which  bears  his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition 
bad  long  been  common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Now,  all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  (tiie  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high  priest),  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Levit.  xix.  26.  31.,  xx.  6.  23. 27., 
and  Deut.  xviiu  9 — 12.     In  the  case  of  a  person  transgressing  these 
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laws,  by  consulting  a  diviner,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction 
of  his  punishment;  the  transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the 
secular  magistrate.  (Levit  xx.  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be 
stoned.  (Levit  xx.  27.) 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  prohibited 
as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the  punishment  of  it  is 
left,  and  who  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly  promises  that  he  will  inflict 
it,  without  ordaining  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal 
magistrate ;  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another 
with  a  crime,  in  which  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused  party 
if  he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is  shown  in  p.  162. 
infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of  perjury  against  God,  but  of 
false  witness. 

IL  Crimes  against  Parents  anrf  Magistrates  constitute  an 
important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we  recognise 
much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit;  in  consequence  of  which  fathers  en- 
joyed great  rights  over  their  families.  The  Cursing  op  Parents, — 
that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably  aUa 
all  rude  and  reproachful  language  towards  them,  was  punished  with 
death.  (Exod.  xxi.  17.;  Levit.  xx.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking 
of  them.  (Exod.  xxL  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of  a 
parent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt  xv. 
4 — 6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12. ;  "  where  he  upbraids  the  Pharisees  with 
their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  human  traditions  and  doctrines, 
such  an  exposition  of  the  divine  law,  as  converted  an  action,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  a 
vow,  both  obligatory  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems, 
that  it  was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents,  and  in 
his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to  say  to  his 
father  or  mother,  Korban,  or.  Be  thai  Korban  (consecrated)  which  I 
should  appropriate  to  thy  support;  that  is.  Every  thing  wherewith  I 
might  ever  aid  or  serve  thee^  and,  of  course,  every  thing,  which  I  ought 
to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the  days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God. 
—  A  most  abominable  vow,  indeed  I  and  which  God  would  unques- 
tionably, as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on  such  vows 
this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely  obligatory,  and  that 
the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was  bound  to  abstain  from  contri- 
buting, even  the  smallest  article,  to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because 
every  thing,  that  should  have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without 
sacrilege  and  a  breach  of  his  vow.  But  on  this  exposition,  Christ 
not  only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  commandment,  but  he 
likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their  own  legis- 
lator, had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who  cursed  father  or 
mother  deserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  curse  his 
parents  more  efiectually,  than  by  a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets 
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it  with  Bucli  rigour^  sis  to  preclude  him  from  doing  any  thing  in 
future  for  their  benefit  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in 
the  common  style  of  curses^  which  evaporate  into  air ;  but  it  is  fulfil- 
ling the  curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  effectual."' 

Of  the  two  Climes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent  evinces 
the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and  severe  as  the  punish- 
ment was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a  magistrate,  until  all  methods 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both  these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of 
the  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents  were 
unable  to  keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be  punished 
with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  Severe  as  this  law  may  seem,  we 
have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being  carried  into  effect ;  but  it  must 
have  had  a  most  salutary  operation  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  where  (as  m  all  southern  climates) 
liquor  produces  more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also 
it  is  most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  of  securing  drunkards,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision  is  made 
in  all  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons  of  Magistrates. 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter*^  that  when  the  regal  government 
was  established  among  the  Israelites,  the  person  of  the  king  was  in- 
violable, even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of 
magistrates  be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses  uttered 
against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohibited  in  Exod. 
xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  specified;  probably  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  was  different  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing  taken  in 
trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment  of  double 
(and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and  if  the  thief  were 
unable  to  make  it,  (which,  however,  could  rarely  happen,  as  every 
Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal  field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be 
attached,)  he  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was 
to  be  made  to  the  injured  party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  (Exod. 
xxii.  1.  3.)  The  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Chardin,  among 
the  Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater  than 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of;  for,  as  the  desire  of  gain 
and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  inducements  to  thef\;,  resti- 
tution, varied  according  to  circumstances,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  unlawM  gratification  of  that  desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be 
deterred  from  stealing  by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  work  by  the  power  of  blows.     If,  however,  a  thief 

*  Michiielis's  Commciitarics,  vol  ir.  p.  300*  *  8ee  p.  103.  Mfprck 
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was  found  breaking  \nto  a  house  in  the  night  season,  he  might  be 
killed  (Exod*  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution  made  which 
was  enjoined  by  Moses*  When  stolen  oxen  or  sheep  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make  a  two^fold  restitution  to  the 
owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit  for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxiL  4.) 
This  punishment  was  applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article 
stolen  remained  unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already 
alienated  or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-f old  for  a 
sheep,  snijive^fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxiL  1),  in  consequence  of  its 
great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  a^ricidture,  to  the  Israelites, 
who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  property  had 
become  more  valuable  from  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  punish- 
ment of  restitution  was  increased  to  seven-fold*  (Prov.  vL  30,  31.) 
When  a  thief  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod. 
xxiL  3.)  probably  for  as  many  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  and  of  course,  perhaps,  for  life ;  though  in  other 
cases  the  Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  —  after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any 
theft,  with  which  he  was  charged,  —  had  the  honesty  or  conscience 
to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of  double 
restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen,  and  one  Jifth 
more.  (Levit.  vi.  2 — 5.) 

2.  Mak-stealing,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the  person  of 
a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave  himself,  or  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16. ;  Deut  xxiv.  7.) 

3.  "  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having  denied 
ANY  THING  COMMITTED  TO  uis  TBU8T,  or  fouud  by  him,  his  punish- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double  restitution ;  only  that  it 
never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far  as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  resti- 
tution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ordained  in  Exod.  xxii.  8.  If 
the  person  accused  of  this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  and 
afterwards,  from  the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the 
commission  of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  6.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  European  countries :  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was  very  efficient.  Persons, 
who  had  property  due  to  them,  might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either 
by  means  of  a  mortgage,  or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or 
surety. 

(1.)  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a  debt,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take  what  he  pleased ; 
but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  that 
pledge  with  which  he  could  most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10, 11. 
Compare  Job  xxii.  6.,  xxiv.  3.  7 — 9.) 

(2.)  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was  given  as 
a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night%  These  articles  appear  to  be 
specified  as  examples  for  all  other  things,  with  which  the  debtor  could 
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not  dispense  without  great  inconvenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  26^  27. ;  Deut. 
Miv.  6. 12.) 

(3.)  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or  sabbatic 
year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be  left  without  cultivation^  and, 
consequentlj,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
payments^)  could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period.  (Deut  xv.  1 — 11.) 
But,  at  odier  tones,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creditor  might 
seize,  first,  the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce 
until  the  debt  was  paicf,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  or, 
secondly,  his  hmuet.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14 — 32.)  Thirdly,  in  case  the 
house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  debtor  had  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  be 
sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any.     This  is  im- 

Slied  in  Levit.  xxv.  39. :  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9. 
t  existed  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1 ) ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  rich  persons  exercised 
this  right  over  their  poor  debtors  (Nehcm.  v.  1 — 13.)  Our  Lord 
alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25.  As  the  person  of  the 
debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  were, 
consequenUy,  liable  for  his  debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in 
Prov.  xxii.  27.  It  does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (Matt,  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  K  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  another,  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the  same  way  with  the 
original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in  whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  re- 
ferences to  it),  when  it  was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It 
seems  that  the  formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became 
surety  to  give  kis  hand  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ;  for  Solo- 
mon cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a  stranger,  to  a  person 
whose  drcumstances  he  did  not  know ;  and  intreats  him  to  go  and 
urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had 
become  surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to 
the  debtor  that  the  hmd  was  given.  See  Prov.  xL  15.,  xvii;  18.  and 
xxii.  26. 

ly.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  against  the 
Pehsok, 

1.  MuRBEB  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory  circumstances  or 
marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  homicide  or  man- 
slaughter ;  vix.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds  from  hatred  or  enmity.  (Numb. 
XXXV.  20,  21.;  Deut.  xix.  11.)— (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst 
of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  20.) — (3.)  When  it  is  committed  premeditatedfy  and 
deceitfully*  (Exod.  xxi.  14.) — (4.^  When  a  man  lies  in  wut  for  an*« 
other,  fails  upon  him,  and  slays  nim.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order  to 
constitute  wilful  niurder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed  it  essential. 
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that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  llirusty  or  a  cast,  or  other 
thing  of  such  a  nature  aB  inevitably  to  cause  death  (Numb.  xxxr. 
16 — 21.) :  such  as,  the  use  of  an  iron  tool, —  a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood, 
that  may  probably  cause  death, — the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist, 
out  of  enmity, — pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  that  his  life 
is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  sanguinary 
motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punishment  of  murder  was 
de4\th,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  following 
adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  takes  place  without  hatred 
or  enmity.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22.;  Deut  xix.  4 — 6.)  —  (2.^  Without  thirst 
for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.;  Numb.  xxxv.  22.) — (3.)  When  it  hap- 
pens by  mistalce.  (Numb.  xxxv.  11.  15.) — (4.)  By  accident  or  (as  it 
is  termed  in  the  English  law)  chance-medley.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  The 
punishment  of  homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are  two 
other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was  annexed  ;  viz. 
(1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his  house  by  night,  and 
killed  him,  it  was  not  hlood-guiltiness^  that  is,  he  could  not  Be  pun- 
ished ;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  hlood-guiltinesa  ; 
for  the  thiefs  life  ought  to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed 
to  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  then  the  person  robbed 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
thief,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold,  in 
order  to  repay  him. —(2.)  If  the  Goel  or  avenger  of  blood  overtook 
the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge,  and  killed 
him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  considered  as  done  in  justifiable 
zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.) ;  and  even  if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of 
his  asylum,  and  slew  him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Numb,  xxxv* 
26,  27.)  The  taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined : 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Goel.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to  the 
severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave,  (that  is,  one  not  of 
Hebrew  descent,)  whether  male  or  female.  Although  a  man  had 
struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to 
cause  their  death,  unless  that  event  took  place  immediately,  and  under 
his  hand,  he  was  not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two 
days,  the  master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  that 
his  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  beating,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slave,  because,  as  Moses  says  (Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21.),  they  are  his  money.  If  the  slave  died  under  his  master't» 
hand  while  beating  him,  or  even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was 
to  be  avenged ;  but  in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Pro- 
bably the  Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter  them 
from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — when  it  bad  been  com- 
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mitted  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  nearest  to  which  the  corpse 
was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by  mensuration :  after  which  the 
elders  or  magistrates  'of  that  city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  afiair  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut* 
XXI.  1  —  9. 

3.  For  other  Corpobal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a /ray,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his  bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of 
his  time  arising  from  his  confinement.  (Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.)  By  this 
admirable  precept,  most  courts  of  justice  still  regpilate  their  decisioncr 
in  such  casea — If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals, — as  posterity  among  the  Jews  was 
among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  the  event  of  her 
premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune  was  obliged  to  give 
her  husband  such  a  pecimiary  compensalion  as  he  mieht  demand,  the 
amount  of  which,  if  the  offender  thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  decision  of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either 
the  woman  or  her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation 
took  its  full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22 — 25. — The  law  of  re- 
taliation also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either  assaulting 
him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether  the  parties  were  both 
Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  (Levit.  xxi  v.  19  —  22.) 
This  equality  of  the  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a 
master  knocked  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received 
his  freedom  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod. 
xxi.  26,  27.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful  slave- 
holder humanity,  at  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one  rash  blow 
might  have  deprived  him  of  all  right  to  the  future  services  of  his 
slave,  and,  consequently,  self-interest  would  oblige  him  to  be  cautious 
and  circumspect. 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as  nature 
abominates  die  idea,  was  punished  with  death  (Levit.  xviii.  22,  23., 
XX.  13.  15,  16.),  as  also  was  adultery*  (Levit.  xx.  10.), — it  should 
seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  38.  40.,  John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certain 
cases  which  are  specified  in  Levit.  xix.  20 — 22.  Other  crimes  of 
lust,  which  were  common  among  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are 
made  capital  by  Moses.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe  Commentaries  of 
Miehaelis.' 

y.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the 
Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour  with  which 
Crimes  of  Malice  were  pumshed.     Those  pests  of  society,  mali^ 

'  As  the  Jewish  law  inflicted  snch  heavy  punishments  on  those  who  committed  forni- 
cation and  adultery,  it  is  prohable  from  Frov.  ii.  16.,  that  the  Jews  had  harlots  among 
them  from  the  neighboaring  nations,  who  seduced  them  into  impurity  and  idolatry,  and 
who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  corrupt  periods  of  their  state.  The  case  was  the  same 
at  Athens,  where  foreign  harlots  were  tolerated.  Hence  the  term  strange^  woman^  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  bad  women,  whether  foreigners  or  Israelites.  Orton's  Exposition, 
TOL  T.  p.  6. 

»  Vol  iv.  pp.  163-.203. 
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cious  informers^  were  odious  in  the  eye  of  that  law  (LeTit  xix. 
16 — 18.),  and  the  publication  of  false  reports,  affecting  the  charac- 
ters of  otliers,  is  expressly  prohibited  in  Exod.  Xxni.  1. :  though  that 
statute  does  not  annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent.  See  Deut  xxii.  13  — 19.  All  manner  of 
false  witness  was  prohibited  (Exod.  xx.  16.),  even  though  it  were  to 
favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  in  the  case  of  false 
testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
investigated  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  as  a  species  of  wicked- 
ness altogether  extraordinary,  to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tri- 
bunal^  where  the  priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in 
judgment :  and,  after  conviction,  tihe  false  witness  was  subjected  to 
punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same  punishment 
which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused  his  innocent  brother. 
(Deut  xix.  16 — 21.)  No  regulation  can  be  more  equitable  than  this, 
which  must  have  operated  as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime. 
Some  of  those  excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
the  British  Constitution,  have  been  made  on  this  very  ground.  Thus, 
in  the  37  Edw.  IIL  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  those  who  make  sug- 
gestion, shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which  the  other  party  would 
have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted,  in  case  his  suggestions  be 
found  evil.  A  similar  law  was  made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw. 
III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  fiJse  witnesses  have  been 
deservedly  execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECT.  IV. 

OK  THE  PtrmSHMBRTS  MEKTIONSD  IK  THB  BCBIFTURE6.' 

The  end  of  punishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the  determent 
of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His  language  is,  that 
others  may  hear  andfear^  and  may  shun  the  commission  of  like  crimes. 
(Deut  xviL  13.,  xix.  20.)  By  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of 
this  legislator,  parents  are  not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for  their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the 
case  with  the  Chaldtews  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  among  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxL  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  on  charges  of  treason.* 
Of  the  punishments  mentioned  m  the  sacred  writers,  some  were  in- 
flicted by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  others  were 

'  The  general  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schalzii  Archaologia  Hehiaica,  pp.  8S — 
92.;  Calmet,  Dissertation  sor  les  Sapplices  des  Hebreux,  Dissert,  torn.  L  pp.  241 — ^276.; 
Bmiungs,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107 — 114.;  Alber,  Hermeneut  Vet  Test  torn.  L  pp.  225 — 
233.;  C.  B.  MichaeUs,  de  judiciis,  poenisqne  capitalibos  HebrBeomm,  in  Pott*s  and  Ra- 
perti's  Sj^lloge  Commentationnm,  vol.  ir.  pp.  177—239.;  Jahn,  Archieologia  j^blica, 
§§  249—255.;  Ackermann,  ArchsBologia  Biblica,  §§  243—258. 

'  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  toI.  iv.  p.  371.;  vol.  iil  pp.  400 — 402.  404. 
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peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes^ 
non-capital  and  capital* 

L  The  NON-CAPITAL  or  inferior  Punishments,  which  were  in- 
flicted for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  was  Scourging,  or  the 
infliction  of  blows  on  the  back  of  an  offender  with  a  rod  or  stick, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  judge.  (^Lev.  xix.  20.^  This  was  originally 
a  punishment  among  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Israelites.  From  Exod.  v.  14.  it  appears  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
superintendents  to  stimulate  carriers  and  labourers  to  their  work  by 
the  persuasive  powers  of  the  stick,  whether  engaged  in  the  field  or 
in  handicraft  employments.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  both 
sexes  (Exod.  xxL  20.),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  elders.  (Deut  xxii. 
18.)  In  Egypt  men  and  boys  were  laid  prostrate  oa  the  ground,  as 
also  was  the  practice  among  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  2.),  and  fre- 
quently they  were  held  by  the  hands  and  feet,  while  the  chastisement 
was  inflicted.' 

After  the  captivity,  scourging  continued  to  be  the  usual  punish- 
ment for  tran^essions  of  the  law,  so  late  indeed  as  the  time  of 
Josephus';  and  the  Apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered  it^otf  times.' 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  inflicted  in  the  synagogues. 
(Matt.  X.  17.,  xxiiL  34. ;  Acts  xxiL  19.,  xxvi.  11.)  The  penalty  of 
scourging  was  inflicted  by  judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having 
been  admomshed  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to 
be  tied  by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar :  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a  stone, 
inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast  with,  thongs 
ordinarily  made  of  ox's  hide  or  leather.  The  number  of  stripes 
depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  According  to  the  tal- 
mudical  writers^,  while  the  executioner  was  discharging  his  office, 
the  principal  judge  proclaimed  these  words  with  a  loud  voice :  ijf 
thou  observest  not  all  the  words  of  this  lawy  Sfc,^  then  the  Lord  shall 
make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  ffc,  (Deut  xxviiL  58,  59.);  adding, 
Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may 
prosper  in  all  that  ye  do  (Deut  xxix.  9.) ;  and  concluding  with  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.): — But  he  being  full  of  com- 
passion forgave  their  iniquities;  which  he  was  to  repeat,  if  he  had 
finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of  stripes  was  given. 
It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew  should  suffer  more  than  forty 
stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a  less  number  might  be  inflicted.     In 

'  8ir  Gardner  WQkinsoii't  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (First 
Series),  vol  t  pp.  41,  42. »  where  illnstrations  are  giTcn  from  the  Egyptian  sculptures  at 
Bcm-Hassan. 

*  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  ir.  c  8.  (  11. 

'  In  inflicting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  the  Jews  sometimes,  for  notorious  offences, 
tied  sharp  bones,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the  thongs,  called  by  the  Greeks, 
arr|p«yi\MAat  ^corriTaf, Jfa^fiw  iar^aia ;  but  in  the  Scripture  termed  scorpions.  To  these 
Behoboam  alludes  in  1  Kings  xil  11.— Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  toL  i.  p.  414. 

*  Cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Works,  toL  i.  p.  901.  folio  edit. 
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order  that  the  legal  number  might  not  be  exceeded,  the  scourge  con* 
sisted  of  three  lashes  or  thongs :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received 
three  stripes :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  fortt/  stripes  save 
one  ;  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  fainting  away, 
the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to  suspend  his  flagellation. 
Among  the  Romans,  however,  the  number  was  not  limited,  but 
varied  according  to  the  crime  of  the  malefactor  and  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and 
scourged  him^  he  directed  this  scourging  to  be  unusually  severe,  that 
the  sight  of  his  lacerated  body  might  move  the  Jews  to  compas- 
sionate the  prisoner,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  our  Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by  this 
scourging,  that  he  afterwards  had  not  strength  enough  left  to  enable 
him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the  Jews,  the  punish- 
ment of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  ignominy,  which  could  make 
the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object  of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
It  consisted  merely  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  pain.' 

2.  Retaliatiok,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  corporal  injuries  to  another,  —  eye  for  eye^  tooth 
for  tooth,  hajidfor  hand,  foot  for  foot  (Exod.  xxi.  24.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly  put  in  execution :  but 
the  injurious  party  was  to  give  the  injured  person  satisfaction.  In 
this  sense  the  ravTorraffeia  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lex  Talionis 
among  the  Romans,  was  understood;  and  an  equivalent  was  ac- 
cepted, the  value  of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself. 
It  should  seem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate) 
a  ground  for  authorising  private  resentments,  and  all  the  excesses 
committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than  what  had  been  received. 
On  this  account  our  Saviour  prohibited  retaliation  in  his  divine 
sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  v.  38,  39.) 

3.  Restitution.  — Justice  requires  that  those  things  which  have 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be  restored  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  him 
by  the  aggressor.  Accordingly,  various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments 
were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as, 

(1.)  Fines,  ts^yjf  (on^h),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly  to  the 
injured  party ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is,  those  of  which 
tlie  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Deut  xxii.  19.  or  xxii.  29.;  —  and  Undetermined,  or  where  the 
amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.  (Exod.  xxL  22.) 

(2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fola  restitution  of  things 
stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retidned,  with  twenty 
per  cent  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  was  to 
make  it  good,  beast  for  beast  (Levit  xxi  v.  18.)  —  If  an  ox  pushed 
or  gored  another  man's  servant  to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  444—448. 
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pay  for  the  servant  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxL  32.)  —  In 
the  case  of  one  man's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to 
blame  for  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with  the  dead 
beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  diem.  If,  however,  one 
of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the 
owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him,  in  such  case  he  was  to  give 
the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the  dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxi.  36.) 
^-If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain 
open,  and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  payment.  (Exod.  xxi, 
33,  34.) — When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage^ 
he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good.  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)^ 

(3.)  Compensation,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by  law,  to 
be  given  to  a  person  injured,  that  he  might  depart  from  his  suit,  and 
not  insist  on  the  legal  punishment,  whether  corporal  or  capital.  It  is 
termed  either  ifi^  (kopA^r),  that  is,  Compensationy  or  IS^DD  {nD  (pidjon 
mevhesa),  that  is,  Ransom  of  Life.  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly 
permitted  (Exod.  xxi.  30.^;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  of 
murder  and  also  in  homiciae.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  highest 
fine  leviable  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
a  great  sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.^ 

4.  To  this  dass  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin  and  Tres- 
pcLss  Offerings,  which  were  in  the  Nature  of  Punishments. 
They  were  in  general  extremely  moderate,  and  were  enjoined  in  the 
following  cases :  — 

(1.)  For  every  unintentional  transgression  of  the  Levitical  law, 
even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doctrine  con-^ 
ceming  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions  are  divided  into 
sins  oi  commission  and  sins  of  omission),  a  sin-offering  was  to  be 
made^  and  thereupon  the  le^  punishment  was  remitted,  which,  in 
the  case  of  wilful  transgression,  was  nothing  less  than  extirpation. 
(Lev.  iv.  2.,  V.  1.  4 — 7.) 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering ;  for  his  inconsideration,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  good. 
(Lev.  V.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  perjury — not, 
however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the  lex  talionis 
operated),  but — in  not  testifying  what  he  knew  i^ainst  a  guilty 
person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  disquieted  in  his  conscience,  might, 
without  being  liable  to  any  farther  piuushment>  or  ignominy,  obtain 
remission  of  the  perjury,  by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a 
trcspass^ffering.  (Lev.  v.  1.) 

(4.)  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  crime  cancelled  by  making  a 

'  Michaeli8*B  Copmentariea,  toI.  ii.  pp.  365^—367.  477,  4*8. 
•  Ibid,  vol  ii  pp.  478,  479. 
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trespass-ofTering,  and  making  up  his  deficiencies  with  twenty  peif 
cent  over  and  above.  (Lev.  v.  14,  15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  anything  given 
him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had  found,  or  any  promise 
he  had  made;  or  again,  where  he  had  acquired  any  property  dis^ 
honestly,  and  had  his  conscience  awakened  on  account  of  it, — even 
where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he  had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath, 
but  was  now  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  conscience  to  miuce  vo- 
luntary restitution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt  (Lev.  vi. 
1 — 7.)  By  the  offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding 
crime  was  wholly  cancelled ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  make  restitution  from  two  Xojive  fold,  he  now  gave 
twenty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his  theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an  offering  was 
appointed  by  Lev.  xix.  20—22.:  which  did  not,  however,  wholly 
cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from  death,  which  was  the 
established  punishment  of  adultery,  to  that  of  stripes  for  the  woman, 
the  man  bringing  the  trespass-offering  in  the  manner  diirected  by. 
Moses.* 

Such  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had  a  ffreat 
effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property  unjustly  acquu-ed : 
but  in  the  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the  good  of  the  community  ex-: 
pressly  required  that  the  legal  punishment  should  uniformly  and 
actually  be  put  in  execution,  no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.* 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed  by  Moses 
as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  it ;  for 
he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the  Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21.) 
The  only  time  he  mentions  it,  or  more  properly  arrest,  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be 
given  on  his  conduct  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  of  the  prison  eame  into  use  among  the  Israelites  and 
Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarchs,  abounds  with  instances 
of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  prophets,  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs  of  their  sins  and  crimes. 
Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet  Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving 
him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)';  Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii. 
27.),  as  Zedekiah  did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence. 
(Jer.  XXX vii.  21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herod, 
misnamed  the  Great  (Matt  iv.  12.);  and  Peter,  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt  xviii.  30.)  and  murderers  (Lukexxiii. 
19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We  read  also  of  Trffniais 
Afffioaia,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.),  which  was  a 
place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst  sort  of  offenders. 
In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  or  a 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp  482—487.  '  Ibid.  voL  iiL  p.  488. 

'  This  place  is  termed  the  priaoH'hiuse :  but  it  appears  that  snspected  persons  were 
sometimes  confined  in  part  of  the  honse  which  was  occnpied  by  the  groat  oflScera  of 
state,  and  was  conyerted  into  a  prison  for  this  pnrpoee.  In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  al 
first  confined  (Jer.  xxxviL  15.),  and  probably  Joseph  in  the  same  manner  (see  G^n. 
xL  3.):  a  similar  practice  obtains  in  tne  East  to  this  day.  See  Harmor's  Observations, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  503. 
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pii  or  cistern,  aa  the  wotd  *^13  (bob)  is  rendered  In  Zech.  ix.  11., 
where  it  unquestionablj  refers  to  a  prison :  and  from  this  word  we 
may  conceive  the  nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place  in 
which  indeed  there  was  no  water,  out  in  its  bottom  deep  mtid;  and, 
accordingly,  we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  worst 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  sunk  into  the  mire.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)^ 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Stocks,  for  detaining  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii,  27.,  xxxiii.  11.)'  Michaelis  con* 
jectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the  Greeks  called  Hsins* 
avpirffoPf  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  confined  that  his  body  was  kept 
in  an  unnatural  position,  which  must  have  proved  a  torture  truly 
insupportable.'  The  ^Eaomipa  4>t;Xa«^,  or  Inner  Prison,  into  whicn 
Paul  and  Silas  were  thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were 
made  fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvL  24.),  to  ^vKov.  As  this  prison 
was  under  the  Soman  government,  these  stocks  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cippi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in  use  among  that  people, 
which  not  only  loadea  the  legs  of  prisoners,  but  sometimes  distended 
them  in  a  very  painful  manner.  Hence  the  situation  of  Paul  and 
Silas  would  be  rendered  more  painfiil  than  that  of  an  offender  sitting 
in  the  stocks,  as  used  among  us ;  especially  if  (as  is  very  possible) 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ground^  with  their  bare  backs,  lacerated 
by  recent  scourging.^ 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East  they  still 
have,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners  just  as  they  please ; 
nothing  further  being  required  of  them,  than  to  produce  them  when 
called  for.  According  to  the  accurate  and  observant  traveller, 
Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  master,  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  to  treat  his  pri- 
soner weU  or  ill ;  to  put  him  in  irons  or  not ;  to  shut  him  up  closely, 
or  to  hold  him  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to 
suffer  no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
laree  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  he 
shiul  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apartments : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused  the  prisoner  to 
be  confined,  make  the  gaoler  greater  presents,  he  will  treat  his  victim 
with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin  illustrates  this  statement  by 
a  nanative  of  the  treatment  received  by  a  very  great  Armenian 
merchant  While  he  bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  lenity ;  but  afterw^ds,  when  the  adverse  party  pre- 
sented a  considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  after- 
wards to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  felt  his  privileffes 
retrenched :  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was  treated  with 
such  inhumanil^,  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  oftener  than  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  even  during  the  hottest  time  in  the  summer. 
No  person  was  allowed  to  approach  him  but  the  servants  of  the 


U8*8  Commentories,  vol.  iil  pp.  439—442.   Schnlxii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  84,  Sfl. 
'  Tbe  word  rendered  9tocka  in  our  authorised  version  of  Jer.  xx.  S.  and  xxix.  26.  ought 
to  have  been  rendered  houu  of  correctkn.    See  Dr.  Blajmey's  notes  on  those  passages. 
'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  rol.  iii.  p.  448. 

*  Doddridge's  Expositor,  and  EuinocI,  on  Acts  xvi.  24.    Biscoe  on  Acts,  vol.  L  p.  348. 
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prison :  at  length  he  was  thrown  into  a  ilungeon^  where  he  was  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  brought  to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe 
usage  was  designed  to  force  hinu^  What  energy  does  this  account 
of  an  Eastern  prison  give  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
speak  of  the  soul  coming  into  iron  (PsaL  cy.  17.  marginal  rendering), 
of  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner  coming  before  God  (PsaL 
Ixxix.  llA  and  of  Jeremiidi's  being  kept  in  a  dungeon  many  days, 
and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded  thither  lest  he 
should  die  I  ( Jer.  xxxviL  16 — 20.) 

6.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture  of  property 
were  introduced  among  the  Jews :  and  it  also  existed  under  the  Ro* 
mans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diminutio  capitis^  because  the  person 
banished  lost  the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby 
lost  a  head.^  But  there  was  another  kind  of  exile,  termed  disport- 
atioy  which  was  accounted  the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  for- 
feited his  estate ;  and  being  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  trans- 
ported  to  some  island  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  there  to 
be  confined  in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.),  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out  the  Eyes 
OF  Prisoners.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Philistines 
(Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldees.  (2  Elingsxxv.  7.) 
It  is  well  known  that  cutting  out  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  has  been 
frequently  practised  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  treasonable  offences.'  To  the  great  work  of  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably 
alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction  cited  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  to 
himself  in  Luke  iv.  18.^ 

8.  Cutting  off  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather  an 
ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it  appears  that 
pain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  tluit  the  hair  was  violently  plucked 
off,  as  if  the  executioner  were  plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the 
Uteral  meaning  of  the  original  word,  which  in  Keh.  xiii.  25.  ie  ren- 
dered  plucked  off  their  hair;  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the 
skin  ai^r  the  hair  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more 
exquisitely  acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  the  fourth 
book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn  off  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.     As  an  historical  composition  this 

>  Harmer's  Observations,  toL  iii.  pp.  504,  505. 

*  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiqoities,  pp.  66,  67. 

'  In  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met,  at  Acre,  with  nnmeroiis  indiyidnals,  who  exhibited 
marks  of  the  vengeance  of  the  late  pacha  Etadjee  Achmet,  from  his  sanguinary  cmelties 
fitly  sumamed  Djezzar,  or  the  Batcher.  They  were  disfigored  in  varions  ways,  by  a  hand 
amputated,  an  eye  torn  out^  or  a  nose  which  had  been  split,  or  partly  or  totally  cat  off. 
(Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  In  the  winter  of  1826,  two  emirs  had  their 
eyea  burnt  out,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  off,  by  the  emir  Bechir,  the  prince  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  their  uncle;  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  some  disturbances 
against  his  government  (Missionary  Register,  July  1827,  p.  333.) 
.  *  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  192. 
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book  16  utterly  destitute  of  credit ;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of 
punishment  under  consideration  was  not  unusual  in  the  East  This 
sort  of  torture  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early- 
martyrs  and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  fbom  sacred  Woeship,  or  Excommunication, 
was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  but  also  a  ciyil  one ;  because 
in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  civil  right.  The  fancies  of  the  Babbins,  relative  to  the  origin 
of  excommumcation,  are  endless.  Some  affirm  that  Adam  excom- 
municated Cain  and  his  whole  race ;  others,  that  excommunication 
began  with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses ;  others,  again, 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborsdi  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23.  Curse  ye 
Meroz)y  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  refused  to  assist 
Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  earliest  positive  mention 
of  this  punishment  occurs  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in  the  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.) 
against  those  who  had  married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  rabbinical  writers,  there  were  three  degrees  of  excom- 
manication  among  the  Jews.  The^r«^  was  called  nidui,  removal  or 
separation  from  flJl  intercourse  with  society :  this  is,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, frequentiy  termed  casting  out  of  the  synagogue.  (John  ix.  22., 
xvi.  2. ;  Luke  vi.  22,  &c.)  This  was  in  force  for  thirty  days,  and 
might  be  shortened  by  repentance.  During  its  continuance,  the  ex- 
communicated party  was  prohibited  from  bathing,  from  shaving  his 
head,  or  approaching  his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four 
cubits :  but  if  he  suomitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunication  was 
renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This  second  degree 
was  called  cherem,  which  signifies  to  anathematise  or  devote  to 
death:  it  involved  an  exclusion  from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The 
third  and  last  degree  of  exconmiunication  was  termed  sham-atha, 
or  MABAN-ATHA,  that  is,  the  Lord  comethy  or  may  the  Lord  come ; 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.^ 

The  condition  of  tiiose  who  were  excommunicated  was  the  most 
deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  excluded  from  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  people,  were  debarred  from  all 
social  intercourse,  and  were  excluded  from  the  temple  and  the 
synagogues,  on  pain  of  severe  corporal  punishment  Whoever  had 
incurred  this  sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Dent,  xxvii.  where  the  expression  cursed  is  hsy  is  so  often  repeated : 
whence  to  curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equivalent  terms  with  the 
Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  no  man^  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  God^  calleth  Jesus  anathema  or  accursed  {\  Cor.  xiL  3.), 
that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jews  did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  excommunicated  the  Christians.    In  the  second  degree, 

■  Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Gr.  Test  yoce  *KKovwAy9not.  Jahn,  Archieologia  Bib- 
lica,  §  256.  Ackenuann,  Archseol.  Bibl.  §  252.  Encjclopftdia  Metropolitana,  vol  xxi. 
p.  703. 
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they  delivered  the  excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting 
him  by  a  solemn  curse :  to  this  practice  St  Paul  is  supposed  to 
allude  (1  Cor.  v.  5.);  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  his  desire  even 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Bom.  ix.  3^,  that  is,  to  be  excom* 
municated,  laden  with  curses,  and  tq  suSer  all  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it  could  have  been  of 
any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In  order  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater  horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the 
offence  was  published  in  the  synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted, 
and  when  the  proclamation  was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as 
a  sign  that  the  exconmiunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light  of 
Heaven ;  further,  hb  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were  not 
admitted  to  circumcision ;  and  if  he  died  without  repentance  or 
absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was  to  be  cast 
u|K)n  his  coffin  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he  deserved  to  be 
stoned.^ 

II.  The  Talmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital 
PuNiSHMEifTS  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were  more 
grievous :  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  these  distinc-* 
tions,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among  themselves  what 
particular  punishments  are  to  be  referred  to  these  two  heads.  A 
capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a  sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxiL  26.), 
or  a  sin  worthy  of  death  (Deut.  xxi.  22.);  which  mode  of  expression 
is  adopted,  or  rather  imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes 
between  a  sin  unto  death,  and  a  sin  NOT  unto  death,  (1  John  v.  16.) 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
were  called  sons  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31.,  xxvi.  16. ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  29.  marginal  rendering);  just  as  he  who  had  incurred  the 
punishment  of  scourging  was  designated  a  son  of  stripes.  (Deut.  xxv. 
2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a  capital  punishment,  were  said  to  be 
put  to  death  for  their  own  sin,  (Deut.  xxiv.  16. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6.) 
A  similar  phraseology  was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  (John.  viiL  21.  24.)  Eleven 
different  sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  viz. 

1.  Slating  with  the  Swo^d  is  commonly  confounded  with  de- 
capitation or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  distinct  punish- 
ments. The  laws  of  Moses  are  totidly  silent  concerning  the  latter 
practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who  were  slain  with  the  sword 
were  put  to  death  in  any  way  which  the  executioner  thought  proper. 
See  1  Kin^s  iL  25.  29.  31.  34.  46.  The  cruel  and  sanguinary  A^ag 
was  hewn  m  pieces.  (1  Sam.  xv.  34.)  Hewing  in  pieces  is  a  punish* 
ment  practised  in  Abyssinia.'  The  punishment  of  slaying  with 
the  sword  was  inflicted  in  two  cases :  — (1.)  When  a  murderer  was 
to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.)  When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely 
attacked  for  any  common  crime,  they  smote  all  (as  the  Hebrew 

1  Qrotia8*8  Note,  or  rather  DisserUtioo,  on  Lake  vi.  22.  Lightfoot's  Worki,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  747—749.  Selden,  de  Jure  Natune  et  Oentiam,  lib.  ir.  c  8.  Lomy's  Appttratus 
Biblicas,  vol.  L  pp.  279—284. 

»  Bruce'8  Trayels,  voL  iv.  p.  81. 
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phrase  is)  with  tlie  edge  of  the  swcrd.  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here, 
doubtless,  the  sword  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  oppor- 
tunity.* 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
tlie  Old  Testament  of  the  goel  or  hloodnivenger:  various  regulations 
were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  person. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now,  what  they 
anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  therefore,  an  individual 
should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  another 
person  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the  murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until 
he  have  caught  and  killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The 
same  custom  exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia*,  among  die  Druses  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  their  Christian  neighbours  the  Maronites ;  also 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the 
Greeks  of  Maina,  and  the  Montenegrins  of  the  Adriatic  coast ',  and 
likewise  among  the  Circassians^,  Ingush  Tartars^,  Nubians^,  and 
Abyssinians ',  and  it  appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca : 
when  she  learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  kill  his  brother 
Jacob,  she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 

^  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  toI.  iii.  pp.  418,  419. 

'  **  The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has,  for  ages,  estahlished  a  law  among  them  " 
(the  Arahians),  **  which  decrees  that  the  hlood  of  ereiy  man,  who  is  shun,  most  he 
avenged  hy  that  of  his  marderer.  This  vengeance  is  called  lor,  or  retaliation;  and  Uic 
right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  die  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  Uie  Arabs 
on  this  point  of  honour,  dutt,  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  revenge:  if  his  enemy  perishes  from 
any  other  caase,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed  against  the  nearest 
reUitioB.  Tliese  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an  inheritance,  from  father  to  children, 
and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice 
the  criminal,  or  pitrchase  the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this 
satisfaction  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them;  nor,  sometimes, 
even  between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  between  t»,  say  they,  on  every  occasion;  and 
this  expression  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.**  (Volney's  Travels  in  ^gypt  and  Syria, 
vol  i.  pi  867.  See  also  Niebnhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  pp.  26—30.  and  Layard's  Dis- 
coveries in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  d05.)  In  Turkey  and  in  Persia  murder  is  never 
prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the  business  of  the  next  relations,  and 
of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they 
generally  do,  to  compound  the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.  —  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague's  Letters,  let  42.     Sir  R  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii  pp.  75,  76. 

'  Dr.  Bobinson^s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  2S7.    New  York,  1843.  Svo. 

*  Among  the  Circassians,  {dl  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  considered  as  guilty. 
This  customary  infiitnation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  relations,  generates  most  of  the  feuds, 
and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus;  for,  unless  pardon  be 
pnrchased,  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge 
18  propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a 
price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  ThlU-UoM,  or  the  price  of 
olood ;  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens  (or  nobles)  accept  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is 
an  established  law  among  them  to  demand  hlood  for  blood, —  Pallas,  Voyages  dans  les 
Gonvememens  Meridionanx  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  tome  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  1805. 

*  Dr.  Henderson,  in  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of  "  blood  for  blood  ** 
among  the  Ingush  Tartars,  mentions  the  case  of  **  a  young  man  of  amiable  disposition,  who 
was  worn  down  almost  to  a  dceleton,  by  the  constant  dread  in  which  he  lived,  of  having 
avenged  upon  him  a  murder  committed  by  his  father  before  he  was  bom.  He  can  reckon 
up  more  than  a  hundred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away  his  life, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  present  itseUl'* — Biblical  Besearches  and  Travels 
is  Russia,  p.  485. 

*  Liffht's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  kc.  p.  95.    Barckhardt*s  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  188. 
'  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  345,  346. 
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Why  should  I  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  day  f  (GeiL  xxvii.  15.)  She 
could  not  be  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing  the  murder,  for 
the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in  Palestine :  and  Isaac  was 
much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her  to  entertain  any  expectation  that 
he  would  condemn  him  to  death  for  it  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  she  dreaded  lest  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  blood'avenger, 
perhaps  of  some  Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  Goel  was 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by  the 
nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  killed,  as  the  ri^ht  of  redeeming  a 
mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  revenge,  the  Hebrew  legislator 
made  various  enactments  concerning  the  blood-avenger.  In  most 
ages  and  countries,  certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  being  asylums :  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commanded  that  when  the  crime 
was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the  case  of  unin* 
tentional  murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  the 
six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were  appropriated 
for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these  cities,  it  was  enacted,  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the  unfortunate  individual  might  meet 
with  no  impediment  whatever  in  his  way.  (Deut  xix.  3.)  If  the 
Goel  overtook  the  fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put 
him  to  death,  he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the 
man-slyer  had  reached  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately  pro- 
tected, and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a  right  to  such 
protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  whether  he  had  caused  his  neigh- 
bour's death  undesignedly y  or  was  a  deliberate  murderer.  In  the  latter 
case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to  the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to 
death  in  whatever  way  he  chose:  but  in  the  former  case  the 
homicide  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge  until  the  high  priest's 
death,  when  he  might  return  home  in  perfect  security.  If,  however, 
the  Goel  found  him  without  the  citv  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might 
slay  him  without  being  guilty  ot  blood.  (Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27.) 
Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money 
from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31.)  It 
should  seem  that  if  no  avenger  of  blood  appeared,  or  if  he  were  oila- 
tory  in  the  pursuit  of  the  muixlerer,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we 
find  that  David  deemed  this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and 
that  Solomon,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  entreaty,  actually 
discharged  it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death.  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6. 
28 — 34.)^  There  is  a  oeautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this  class  of 
punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  criminal,  by  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.);  and  recent  travellers  inform  ua 

*  ^Iicbaeli8*8  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221-7223. 
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that  criminals  are  literally  hewed  in  pieces  in  Persia^  and  in  Asiatic 
TurkOT.* 

2.  STONiKe  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers,  sab- 
bath-breakers, incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and  children  who 
either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  i^ainst  them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27., 
xxiv.  14.;  Deut.  xiii.  10.,  xvii.  5.,  xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was 
the  most  general  punishment  denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious 
criminals ;  and  this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite 
term  of  putting  to  death*  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to  the 
execution  of  his  sentence.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example.  Instances  of 
persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur  in  Achan  T  Josh. 
viL  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18.),  Naboth  (1  Eings  xxi.  10.),  and 
Zechariah.  (2  Chron.  xxir.  21.)^ 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  witli  vestiges  of  a  punishment, 
which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation :  it  originated 
in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealdi,  and  was  termed  the 
reheVs  heating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and  was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with 
their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones,  without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  Whoever  transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men, 
or  of  the  scribes,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called  a  son  of 
rebellion.^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews  agiunst  our 
Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  were  instances  of  this  kind,  to  which  some 
have  referred  the  stoning  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles, 
though  they  stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  from  various  passages  of 
Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment.  The  incon- 
stancy of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  by  any  plausible  demagogues, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
Lystrians  towards  the  Apostle.^ 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy,  during 
life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against  those  who 
were  punished  capitally;  viz.  —  (1.)  Burning  the  criminal  who  had 
been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  consuetudinary  law.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24. ;  Lev.  xx.  14.,  xxi.  9.)  —  (2.)  Hanging^  either  on  a  tree 
or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  both) ;  which  was 
practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  17 — 19.),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses. 
(Numb.  XXV.  4,  5. ;  Deut.  xxi.  22^  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were 
first  slain  and  then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were 
lianged  were  considered  as  accursed  of  Gody  that  is,  punished  by  him 
and  abominable  ;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken  down  anl 
buried  the  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)     The  hanging  of  Saul's  sons, 

'  Harmer*!}  Obgenrations,  yoL  iv.  pp.  229,  230.  Captlun  Light's  Trards  in  Egypt, 
Kabia,  &c.,  p.  194. 

•  Michaclis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  421.  •  Ibid.  pp.  422—429. 

'    *  Biflcoe  on  the  Acts,  toI.  i.  pp.  .315,  316. 
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recorded  in  2  Sam.  zzL  6.^  was  done  not  by  the  Israelites^  but  bj 
the  Gibeonites,  who  were  of  Canaanitish  origin^  and  probably  retained 
their  old  laws.  The  hanging  mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely 
different  from  crucifiziony  which  was  a  Roman  punishment;  on 
account  of  its  ignominy^  however^  the  Jews  subsequently  extended 
the  declaration  of  Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as 
accursed.  (John  xix.  31 — 34.;  GraL  iii.  13.)  —  (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  already  stoned  to 
death,  or  slun  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains,  when  consumed 
by  fire.'  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25, 
26.),  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  17.)  The  Arabs,  long 
after  the  time  of  David,  expressed  their  detestation  of  deceased 
enemies  in  the  same  manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over 
persons  murdered  in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxxix.  15.);  as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East' 

3.  BuBNiNO  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which  Moses 
commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests,  who  should  be 
guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  9.),  and  upon  a  man  who  should 
marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  (Lev.  xx.  14.)  This 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  East,  from  a  very  early 
period.  When  Judah  was  informed  that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar 
was  pregnant,  he  condenmed  her  to  be  burnt  (Gen.  xxxviiL  24.) 
Many  ages  afterwards  we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldsoans  burning 
certain  offenders  alive  ( Jer.  xxix.  22. ;  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.^ 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced  in  the 
Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  introduced  among  the 
Jews,  as  their  intercouree  increased  with  foreign  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before  his  time.  It 
existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xL  19.),  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been 
inflicted  under  die  princes  of  the  Herodian  family.  Thus  John  the 
Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life- 
guards, who  was  despatched  to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark, 
vi.  270 

5.  Fbecifitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or  from  a 
precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used ;  though  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent  times.     Thus,  the  profli- 

*  Michaelis  has  given  some  instances  of  this  practice ;  see  his  Commentaries,  toI.  iii. 
p.  430. 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot^s  Works,  yoL  i.  pp.  901,  902. 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  voL  i.    Pref.  p.  xviii.  Sra  edit 

*  Chardin,  in  his  TrsYcls  (vol  vi.  p.  118.  of  Langles'  edition),  after  speaking  of  the 

most  common  mode  of  punishing  with  death,  sajs,  "  Bnt  there  is  still  a  particular  waj  c^ 

putting  to  death  sach  as  have  transgressed  in  civil  affiurs,  either  by  causing  a  dear^  or 

by  selling  above  the  tax  by  a  false  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  any 

other  manner.    The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit  and  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  (see  Jeremiah 

xxix.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.    During  the  dearUi  in  1688, 1  saw  sach 

ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  in  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from 

deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress." — Border's  Oriental  literature,  vol.  iL 
p.  204. 
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gate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of  a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30.  33..% 
and  the  same  mode  of  punishment  still  obtains  in  Persia.^  Amaziah^ 
king  of  Judah,  barbarously  forced  ten  thousand  Idumeean  prisoners 
of  war  to  leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.) 
The  Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  sumamed  the  Just,  was  thrown 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent  valley.  The 
same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Komans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  malefactors  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.'  The  same  practice  obtains  among  the  Moors  at  Constantine, 
a  town  in  Barbary.' 

6.  Dbowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  though  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.  It  was  also  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Boinans  The  Emperor  Augustus,  we  are 
told,  punished  certain  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in 
the  province  (of  Syria  or  of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus^  also 
tells  us  that  the  Gralileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth*  To  tibis  mode  of  capital  punishment 
Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.^  It  is  still  practised  in  India : 
a  large  stone  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  who  is  cast  into 
the  sea  or  into  deep  water.^ 

7.  Bruising,  or  founding  in  a  Mortab,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers  are,  in 
Turkey,  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  from 
being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Some  of  the 
Turkish  guards,  who  had  permitted  the  escape  of  the  Polish  prince 
Coreski  m  1618,  were  pounded  to  death  in  great  mortars  of  iron.* 
This  horrid  punishment  was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
who  expressly  alludes  to  it  in  Prov.  xxviL  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  was  a  capital  punishment 
anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea.  The  rabbin- 
ical writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to  death  by  the  profligate 
Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude.  (Heb.  xi. 
37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threatened  it  to  the  Chaldee  magi,  if  they  did 
not  interpret  his  drenn  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of 
the  true  Gtod,  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  whi(Ui  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the  Egyptian 
priests :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons  of  Pythias  to  be 
cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each  side  o  the  way,  that  his 
army  might  pass  between  them.®     Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter'g  Trayels  in  Persia,  toL  iL  pp.  28—80. 

*  Livy,  Hist.  lib.  TL  c  10. 

'  Pitt's  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp.  311,  812.    London  edit.  1810. 

*  Suetonios,  in  Angusto,  c.  67.  *  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xiv.  c.  15.  §  10. 
'  Grotins  in  loo.  '  Roberts's  Ulostrations,  p.  643. 

*  Knolles's  Historj  of  the  Tnrks,  vol  ii.  p.  947.    London,  1687. 

*  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  Nov.  Test,  ex  Herodoto,  torn,  i  p.  876.  Other  instances 
from  ancient  writers  arc  given  by  Dr.  Whitby,  on  Matt  zziv.  51.  \  and  Kninoel,  Comment, 
in  Hist  lib.  Not.  Test  toL  i.  p.  633. 
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this  punishment  on  some  rebellious  Jews.     It  is  stiU  practised  by 
the  Moors  of  Western  Barbary,  and  also  in  Persia.* 

9.  Beating  to  Death  (rvfiiravla-fios)  was  practised  by  Antiochus 
towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and  is  referred  to  by  Saint 
Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  usually  inflicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed 
culprit  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  seldom  mortal. 

10.  Hangikg  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  punishment  among 
the  Jews  aftes  their  settlement  in  Palestine.  Joshua  hung  the  king 
of  Ai  on  a  tree  until  evening.  (Josh.  viii.  29.)  In  Egypt  however 
it  was  a  customary  punishment  for  many  capital  crimes;  and  the 
criminals  were  kept  bound  in  prison  till  their  fate  was  decided ;  being 
confined  under  the  immediate  superintendence,  and  within  the  house 
of  the  chief  of  the  police." 

11.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a  punish* 
ment  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted  first  on  the 
exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously  preserved,  and 
afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably  perished.  (Dan.  vL  7.  12. 
16 — 24.)  From  them  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.' 
In  their  theatres  they  had  two  sorts  of  amusementSy  each  sufficiently 
barbarous.  Sometimes  they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be 
devoured  by  them  :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre,  armed,  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they  had  their  lives  and 
liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  To  this  latter 
usage  (concerning  which  some  further  particulars  are  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent page)  Saint  Paul  refers  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  inflicting 
upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  condemned,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and  reduce  them  to  a  common 
place  for  filth  and  dung.  Among  other  things,  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
nounced this  disgrace  to  the  diviners  of  Chaldasa,  if  they  did  not 
declare  his  dream  to  him  (Dan.  ii.  5.) ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as 
should  not  worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29.)  And  D,arius  threatened  the  same  punishment  to  those 
who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezravi.  11.)  In  this  way  the  Romans 
destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  after  they  had  precipitated 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed  at 
tyranny.^  Further,  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals, 
were  also  frequently  cut  off*,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as 
a  warning  to  others.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks, 
and  was  inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Bimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishbosheth),  by  command  of  Davia  :  who  commanded  that 

'  Shaw*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96» 

'  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  p.  45. 

'  This  harbaroos  mode  of  pnnishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  See  an  interesting 
extract  from  Ho8t*s  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Border's  Oriental  Liteiatare,  vcrf.  ii* 
p.  207. 

*  Dionyg.  Halicamass.  lib.  viii.  cc.  78,  79. 
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the  assassins'  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  of 
Hebron^  which  was  probably  a  place  of  great  resort^     Among  the 
ancient  Chaldieans,  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  was  a  common 
punishment  of  adulterers.      To  this   the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes, 
(xxiiL  25.) 

12.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients  inflicted 
only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  cross  was 
made  of  two  beams^  either  crossing  at  the  top  at  right  angles^  or  in 
the  middle  of  their  length  like  the  letter  X.  There  was^  besides,  a 
piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  ihe 
accusation,  or  statement  of  the  culprit's  crime ;  together  with  a  piece 
of  wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person  sat  as 
on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body  was  supported. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  Ihe  Jew,  gives  this 
description ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  lived  in  the  former  part 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  tera,  before  the  punishment 
of  the  cross  was  abolished.  The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered 
was  of  the  former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating  deaths,  which 
the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extinguishing  life  ever  devised* 
The  naked  body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by 
nailing  or  tying  the  feet  to  il,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing 
and  sometimes  tying  the  hands  to  it.  Those  members,  beine  the 
grand  instruments  of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  (especiaUy  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly  sensible. 
As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation  or  feeling,  wounds 
in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be  peculiarly  painful;  especially 
when  inflicted  with  such  rude  instruments  as  lai^e  nails,  forcibly 
driven  through  the  exquisitely  delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of 
those  parts.  The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and  feet,  and  by  the 
projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross,)  until  he  perished  through 
agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  instances  of  crucified  persons 
living  in  this  exquisite  torture  several  days.*  '*  The  wise  and  ador- 
able Author  of  our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our 
bodies  in  such  a  merciiul  manner,  that  nothiiig  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  in  three 
days*     Hunger,  tlurst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them  from  their  in- 

■  Hanner's  Obeerratioiit,  toL  I  pp.  501,  502.  This  kind  of  pnntsmnent  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  McAuunmed,  who  introdaoes  Pharaoh  as  saying,  /  wU  aur^  cutoff  jfour  handa 
amdyomrfeet  en  the  oppante  sideM;  that  is,  first  the  right  hand,  and  Uien  the  left  foot; 
next  the  left  hand,  and  then  the  right  foot.  Koran,  ch.  xx.  74.  and  xxtL  49.  (Sale's 
translation,  pp.  259.  304.  4to.  edit.)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in 
Border's  Oriental  Literature,  toL  il  p.  186.  Wilson's  Trarels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  ppu  375—377. 

'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt  xxrii.  35.  For  the  remabder  of  this  account  of  the  cru- 
cifixion the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i. 
book  i  c  7.  §§  ix.— XYii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  it 
pp.  336 — 353. 
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tolerable  cnifferii]^  The  ntes  of  sepulture  were  denied  th^m.  Their 
dead  bodies  were  generally  left  on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were 
first  suspended,  and  became  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  car- 
nivorous bird,* 

(1.)  ^^Crucifixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations,  the 
Egyptians  S  Persians,  GFreeks',  and  Carthaginians.  The  Carthaginians 
generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful 
commanders.^  There  are  many  unhappy  instances  of  this.  They 
crucified  Bomilcar'^,  whom  Justm  calls  their  king,  when  they  detected 
his  intended  design  of  joining  Amthocles.  Thev  erected  a  cross  in 
the  midst  of  the  forum,  on  which  mey  suspended  him,  and  frc«n  which, 
with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his  sufierings^  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided  them  with  all  the  black 
and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately  perpetrated  But  this  manner 
of  executing  criminals  prevailed  most  among  the  Romans.  It  was 
generally  a  servile  punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worth- 
less, and  incorrigible  slaves.^  In  reference  to  this,  the  Apostle,  de- 
scribing the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this  most 
opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant  (Phil.  iL  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient  to  death,  even  tlie 
death  of  tiie  cross. 

(2.)  **  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most  shameful 
and  i^ominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be  exposed.  In  such 
an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and  circumstance  of  odium,  dis- 
grace, and  public  scandal.'*  Hence  the  Apostle  magnifies  and  extols 
the  great  love  of  our  Redeemer,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinnersy 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame  (Rom.  v.  8.  ;  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disr^arding  every 
circumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a  death 
was  loaded.  ^^  It  was  from  the  idea  thev  connected  with  such  a  death, 
that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with  the  ladt  contempt  and  pity 
for  publicly  embarking  in  the  cause,  of  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
to  this  reproachful  and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen. 
The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i«  23.) ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught  by  a 
person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  publicly  suffered  the  punishment 

• 

.  '  Pasees  in  cmce  eonroa.    Horat.  Epist.  lib.  L  epist.  16.  yer.  4S. 
Vnltar,  jumento  et  canibiu,  cracibnfiqae  relictis 
Ad  ftfitns  properat,  partemqae  cadayeris  affeit.    Jayenal,  Sat  14.  yer.  77,  78. 

*  Thncydides,  lib.  L  sect  110.  p.  71.  edit  Baker.  J^asdn,  treating  of  the  affiaicB  of 
Kgypt  sajg :  Concnrmi  multitodinis  et  Agatbocles  oceiditur,  et  mnlierea  in  ultionem 
Eurydices  patibalis  suffigantur.  Justin,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  2.  p.  578.  edit.  OronoyiL  Herodoti 
Erato,  p.  451.  edit.  Wesaeling,  1763.    See  also  Thalia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

'  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tjrrians.  Triste  delude  speetaculum  yictoribus  ute 
prsebuit  regis;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  occidendi  defecerat  rabies,  crucibns  adfixi  per  ingens 
litoris  spatium,  dependerunt  Q.  Curtii,  Ub.  iy.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit  Snakenborgb,  1724. 
See  also  Platarch  in  Vita  Alex,  and  Justin,  lib.  xyiiL  cap.  8. 

*  Duces  bella  prayo  eonsilio  gerentes,  etiamsi  prospera  fortuna  subsecata  esMt^  emci 
tamen  suffigebantur.     Valerius  lilaximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  191.  edit  Tonvn.  Iiddle,  17S6. 

Bomilcar  rex  Poenorum  in  medio  foro  a  Posnis  patibulo  snfflxns  est  I>e  Snmma 
cnice,  Tcluti  de  tribunal!,  Pcenorum  scelera  concionaretnr.  Justin,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  7.  p.  505. 
ed.  Gronovii. 

*  Pone  cmcem  senro.    Juyenal,  Sat.  6.  yer.  218. 
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tod  death  of  the  most  useli&ss  and  abandoned  slave,  was,  in  their 
ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified, 
publishing  in  the  world  a  religion  whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross> 
appeared  the  last  absurdity  and  madness.*  The  Heathens  looked 
upon  the  attachment  of  die  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion  whose 
publisher  had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  their 
utter  rum,  that  thej  were  destroying  their  interest,  comfort,  and  hap* 
{Hiiesa,  by  adopting  such  a  system  founded  on  such  a  dishonourable 
circumstance.'  'Tne  same  inherent  scandal  and  ignominy  had  cruci- 
fixion in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more 
complicated  wretchedness  to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who 
was  adjudged  to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but 
forsaken  of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of  Grod. 
(Deut.  xxL  23.)  Hence  St  Paul,  representing  to  the  Galatians  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that  curse  to  which  the  law  of 
Moses  devoted  us,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be 
treated  for  our  sakes  as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror 
of  such  a  death  as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  It  is  written  in 
the  law.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  liangeth  on  a  tree!  (Galat.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  concerning 
persons  thus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aversion  the  Jews 
discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive  the  reason  of  what  St. 
Paul  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block.  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross 
caused  them  to  stumble  at  tlie  very  gate  of  Christianity.^ 

(3.)  '^  The  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  evangelists  as 
accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  conformable  to  the  Roman 
custom  in  such  executions;  and,  frequently  occurring  in  ancient 
authors,  do  not  only  reflect  beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages, 
but  happily  corroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men." We  will  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they 
are  specified  by  the  evangelists. 

*  **  From  ihiB  circnmstanec,*'  says  Justin  Martjr,  **  the  Heathens  are  fully  convinced  of 
our  madness  for  giTing  the  second  place  after  the  immntable  and  eternal  God,  and  Father 
of  aU,  to  a  penoQ  who  was  cracifiedl "  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  S.  pp.  60,  61.  edit.  Paris, 
1636.  £t  qni  hominem  snmmo  supplicio  pro  facinore  pmiitum,  et  crucis  ligna  feralia 
ceremonias  fabulatnr,  congnientia  perditis  sceteratisque  tribuit  altaria:  ut  id  colant  quod 
merentor.  Minncins  Felix,  p.  57.  edit  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  qaod  religioni  nostras 
hominem  noounm  et  cmcem  ejus  ndscribitis,  longe  de  Ticinia  veritatis  erratis.  Min.  Felix. 
p.  147. 

'  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Heathens  concerning  the  Christians,  St  Paol  in- 
forms us,  and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  not  to  be  disooaraged  by  it  Philip^  i  28.  Not 
intimidated  in  anything  by  your  adversaries;  for  though  they  look  upon  your  attachment 
to  the  Qospel  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  your  utter  min,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstration 
of  your  salvation  —  a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

'  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion  with  contempt,  on 
account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules  its  professors  for  centering  all 
their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified!  Dialog  cum  Try  phone,  p.  3d.  The  person 
whom  you  call  your  Messiah,  says  he,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell 
under  the  greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God;  he  was  crucified  !  p.  90.  Again,  we  mnst 
hesitate,  saya  Tryphoy  with  regard  to  our  beh'eving  a  person,  who  was  so  ignomlniously 
crucified,  being  the  Messiah;  for  it  is  written  in  the  law.  Cursed  is  every  one  who  is 
hanged  on  a  cross.  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  271.  edit  Jebb.  London, 
1719.  See  also  pagte  272.  2^3.  378.  392.  See  also  Euscbii  Hist  Eccl.  pp.  171.  744* 
Cantab. 
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*  Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  surest  was  accumulated 
on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  he  was  in  the  high  priest's 
house  they  did  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  him,  and  others  smote  him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying ^  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ, 
who  is  lie  thai  smote  thee  f  (Matt.  xxvi.  67>  68. ;  Mark  ziv.  65.) 
Pilate,  hearing  that  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod ;  and 
before  he  was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war,  set  him 
at  nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe.  HLiuke 
xxiii.  11.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  when  I^ilate 
ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  first  time ;  that  by  that  lesser  pun- 
ishment he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and  save  his  life,  as  is  related  by 
St.  John.  After  Pilate  had  condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like 
indignities  were  repeated  by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two 
evangelists.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 — 31. ;  Mark  xv.  16 — 20.)  And  they 
stripped  him,  and  put  on  hint  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when  they  had  platted 
a  crown  of  thorns^,  they  put  it  on  his  head,  ami  a  reed  in  his  rig/U 
hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  n^ocked  him,  saying. 
Hail !  king  of  the  Jews.  And  tliey  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the  reed, 
and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

These  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in  use  at 
that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered  to  Sejanus  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius  (in  whose  reign  our  Saviour  was  crucified),  as 
they  were  carrying  him  from  the  senate-house  to  prison,  particularly 
mentions  this, — ^^  That  they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  is 
one  instance  of  ridicule  wluch  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and 
has  80  great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  exposed, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  given  Agrippathe 
tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  bein^  about  the  fourth  part  of  his  grand- 
father Herod's  dominions,  with  the  right  of  wearing  a  diadem  or 
crown.  When  he  was  setting  out  from  £ome  to  make  a  visit  to  his 
people,  the  emperor  advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
When  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private :  but  the  Alex- 
andrians having  got  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and  of  the  design 
of  his  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo  says,  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king.  They  had  recourse  to  various 
expedients,  in  order  to  manifest  their  indignation :  one  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  There  was,"  says  Philo  *,  "  one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  dis«- 
tracted  fellow,  that  in  aU  seasons  of  the  year  went  naked  about  the 

'  Yarioiis  opinions  have  been  offered  conoernin^;  the  species  of  thorn,  intended  hj  the 
sacred  writers.  Bartholin  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  De  Spwea  Canma,  and  Ljdins 
has  collected  the  opinions  of  8e?eral  writers  in  his  Flomm  Sparsio  ad  Historiam  Passionis 
Jesa  ChristL  (Analect.  pp.  18 — 17.)  The  intelligent  traveller  Hasselqnist  says,  that  the 
ntiba  or  nabka  of  the  Arabians  **  is  in  all  probability  the  tree  which  afforded  tibe  crown  of 
thorns  put  on  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows  verj  commonlj  in  the  East.  Tku  jdoaU  wda 
very  Jit  for  the  purpoH;  for  it  has  many  small  and  bhabp  spines,  which  are  weu  adapted 
to  give  pain.  The  crown  might  easily  be  made  of  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  brancties: 
and  what  in  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  re> 
semble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  thttt  with  which  emperors  and  generab  were 
used  to  be.  crowned,  that  there  might  be  calnniny  even  in  the  paniahment"  Hassel- 
quiBt*s  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  pp.  288,  289, 

•  In  FUcc.  p.  970. 
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qtieets*  He  was  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool^  the 
common  jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they  brought 
into  the  theatre,  and  placed  him  on  a  lofty  seat,  that  he  might  be 
conspicuous  to  all ;  then  they  put  a  thing  made  of  paper  on  his  head 
&r  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body  they  covered  with  a  mat  instead  of 
a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one  put  into  his  hand  a  little  piece  of  a  reed 
which  he  had  just  taken  up  from  the  ground.  Haying  thus  given 
him  a  mimic  royal  dress,  several  young  fellows  with  poles  on  their 
shoulders  came  and  stood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then 
there  came  people  toward  hun,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to  him, 
others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  know  his  will  and  pleasure 
concerning  affiurs  of  state ;  and  in  the  crowd  were  loud  and  confused 
acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris ;  that  being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac 
word  for  Lord,  thereby  inlimating  whom  mey  intended  to  ridicule  by 
all  this  mock  show :  Agrippa  being  a  Sjrrian,  and  king  of  a  large 
country  in  Syria." 

.  When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  our 
Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  scourged.  Then  Pilaie  took  Jesus  and  scourged  Mm, 
And  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus ^  says  another  of  the  evangelists,  he 
delivered  him  to  be  crucified.  Among  the  Romans,  scourging  was 
always  inflicted  previously  to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  might  be 
produced  of  this  custom.  Let  the  following  suffice.  Livy,  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and  taken  up  arms 
against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  many  taken 
prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whipped  or  scourged',  were 
suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating  the  cruelties  which  Flaccus 
the  Soman  prefect  exercised  upon  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that 
afler  they  were  mangled  and  torn  with  scourges^  in  the  theatres,  they 
were  fiutened  to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after  they 
had  been  previously  whipped,  and  had  suffered  every  wanton  cruelty.' 
*'  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the  evange- 
list informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to  the  place  of 
execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse  beam  of  it,  on  which 
he  was  to  be  suspended.  Lacerated,  therefore,  with  the  stripes  and 
bruises  he  had  received,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  ex- 
hausted by  the  cruel  insults  and  blows  that  were  given  him  when 
they  invested  him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with 
the  incumbent  weight  of  his  cross ;  in  these  circumstances  our 
Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but  in  this  passage 
to  Calvary  every  indignity  was  offered  him.  This  was  usual.^  Our 
Lord,  fifctigued  and  spent  with  the  treatment  he  had  received,  could 

«  *  Mohl  occiti,  miilti  capii,  alii  yerberati  cnicibiis  affix!.    lirii,  lib.  zxxiil  86« 
.    '  Fhilo  in  Flacc  p.  529.  edit  Mangey.    See  also  paces  527,  528.  of  the  same  editioxb 
The  Boman  custom  was  to  scourge  before  all  ezecauoos.    The  magistrates  bringing 
them  out  into  the  famm,  after  thej  had  scourged  them  according  to  custom,  thej  stmck 
off  their  heads.    Poljbii  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  tom.  L  edit  GronoriL  1670. 
.   *  Josephus  de  Bello  Jnd.  lib.  ▼.  c  2.  p.  358.    Havercamp.  BelL  Judaic  lib.  ii  cap.  14, 
§9.^182.    HaTcrc. 
*  Yid.  Jnsti  Lipsii  de  Cmce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  1 1  SO.    Ycsalis. 
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not  support  his  cross.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  who  attended  him^ 
compelled  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenean,  who  was  coming  irom  the  country 
to  Jerusalem,  and  happened  then  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it 
for  him.  The  circumstance  here  metioned  of  our  Lord  bearing  his 
cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom.  Slaves  and  malefactors, 
who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  were  compelled  to  carry  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  fatal  gibbet  on  which  they  were  destined  to  die.  This 
constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death. 
Crossbearer  was  a  ;term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Bomans* 
The  miserable  wretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and.  groaning  under  the  weight  of  his  cross, 
was,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution,  loaded  with  every 
wanton  cruelty.  So  extreme  were  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the 
hapless  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  this  punisfatnent,  that  Plu- 
tarch makes  use  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that 
every  kind  of  wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment ;  just 
as  every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  carries 
his  own  cross.*  lie  was  pushed,  mrown  down,  stimulated  with 
goads,  and  impelled  forwards  by  every  act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity 
that  could  be  inflicted.^  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer  in  his  way  to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of 
this  nature,  especially  when  he  proceeded  slowly  alon^,  through 
languor,  lassitude,  and  faintness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found 
his  strength  incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  far-> 
ther.  On  this  occasion  we  imagine  that  our  Lord  suffered  very  cruel 
treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.  Might  not  the  scourging; 
that  was  inflicted,  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers  whea 
in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the  abuse  he  suffered  on  hia 
way  to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute  to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occa- 
sion that  speedy  dissolution  at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us 
Pilate  marvelled  ? 

''  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed ;  the 
criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion  waA  given  him,  the  cross 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch  distended  upon  it,  and  four  sol- 
diers, two  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  were  employed  in  driving 
four  large  nails  through  his  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply 
fixed  and  rivetted  these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross 
with  the  agonising  wretch  upon  it ;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  the  more 
firmly  and  securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it  This  vehement  precipitation  of 
the  cross  must  give  the  person  that  was  nailed  to  it  a  most  dreadful 
convulsive  shock,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame  in  a  dire  and  most  ex- 

*  Flntarch  de  tardA  Dei  vindictA,  p.  982.  edit  Gr.  Sto.  SteplL    DiooTsii  Hi^icar.  fib. 
vii.  torn.  i.  p.  456.    Oxon.  1704. 

O  carnifidtun  cribmm,  qnod  credo  fore: 
Ita  te  forabunt  patibtdatam  per  Tias 
Stimulis,  si  hac  reveniat  senex. 

Piaatas  MosteL    Act  I  tc  I.  ver.  53.  edit  tar.  16S4. 

'  Nee  dubiom  est  quin  impalerint,  dejecerint,  erexerint,  per  SKTitiam  aat  per  hvanDu 
Lipsius  de  Cmce,  torn.  ri.  p.  1180.    Vesaliie. 
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oruciating  manner.  Tliese  several  particulars  the  Komans  observed 
in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  be  was 
stripped  :  a  stupefying  draught  was  offered  him^  which  he  refused  to 
drink.  This,  St.  Mark  says,  was  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  wine* 
The  design  of  this  potion  was,  by  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of  sen- 
sibility.^ Our  Lford  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered  him  perhaps 
by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being  his  fixed  resolution ' 
to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors ;  not  to  alleviate  and  suspend  its 
pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but  to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this 
death  of  crucifixion,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances."  He  had 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  in 
full  and  immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thins  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw  obli- 
vion and  stupe&ction  over  his  senses.*  He  cheerfully  and  voluntarily 
drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients,  which  his  heavenly 
!Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our  Lord  was  fastened  to  Ids  cross, 
as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers',  two  on  each  side,  according  to  the 
respective  limbs  they  severally  nailed.  While  they  were  employed 
in  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Hea- 
ven that  most  compassionate  and  afl&cting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  he  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possibly  ex- 
tenuate their  guilt :  Fathery  forgive  ihem^for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  I  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  that  our  Lord  was  crucified 
without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  to  a  place  called 
the  place  of  a  skuUy  which  is  called  in  the  Hebreto  Golgotha,  (John 
xix.  1 7.)  For  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  likewise 
mentioned  this  circumstance ;  Wherefore  Jesus  also  —  suffered  without 
the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  to  examples  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Numb.  xv.  85.) 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  : 
all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without  the  camp. 
(1  Kings  xxi.  13.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Naboth]/orM  out  of  the 
city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones  that  tie  died.  This  was  done  at  Jez- 
reel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria. 
And  if  this  custom  was  practised  there,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews 
did  not  choose  that  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem, 
of  the  sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an  opinion,  and  which  they 

'  Sese  mnltimodis  concalcat  ictibQa»  myrrha  contra  pnesmnptione  manitns.  Apuleii 
MeUnuirph.  lib.  riii  Again:  Obfinnatns  myrrhie  presnmptione  nuUis  Terberibns,  ac  ne 
ipii  qnidem  aaccnboit  igni.  Lib.  x.  Apnieii  Met  Usque  hodie,  aaja  St  Jerome,  Jndai 
Omnes  incredoli  Dominicte  lesnrrectionis  aceto  et  fcAIe  potant  Jesam,  et  dant  ei  Tinom 
m jnbatam,  nt  dum  consopiant,  et  mala  eonnn  non  ndeant  HieronTmos  ad  Matt  zzyii 

'  See  Br.  Benson's  Life  of  Ourist,  p  50S. 

'  Monet  nos  qnoqae  non  panun  erangelista,  qni  qnataor  nvmerat  milites  cntcifigentes^ 
•cflicet  jnzta  quatnor  membra  Agenda.  Qnod  cianun  etiam  est  ez  tanicss  partitione,  qun 
qoatoor  militibus  facienda  erat  Comelii  Cmtii  de  ClaTis  Dominicis,  p.  35.  edit  AnU 
werpis,  1670.  The  foor  soldiers  who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  his  Testore, 
were  the  foar  who  raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fbdng  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems, 
for  this  serrice  had  a  right  to  the  cmdfied  person's  clothes*  Dr*  Macknight,  p.  604. 
second  edition,  4to. 
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were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial  impurity^ 
though  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most  horrid  immorali- 
ties. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  might,  in  their  sudden  and  un- 
governed  rage  (to  which  they  were  subject  in  the  extreme  at  this 
time),  upon  any  afiront  offered  to  their  laws  or  customs,  put  persons 
who  thus  provoked  them  to  death,  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the 
temple,  or  wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be  assured  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the  city.  And  among 
the  Bomans  this  custom  was  very  conmion ',  at  least  in  the  provinces. 
The  robbers  of  Ephesus,  whom  ^  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  were 
crucified  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city. 
This  was  tiie  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  s^ppears  from  Cicero.' 

^^  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinary  execu- 
tion, to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscription  denoting 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  Several  examples  of  this  occur  in 
the  Roman  history."  ^  It  was  also  usual  at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem, 
to  post  up  advertisements,  which  were  designed  to  be  read  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  in  several  languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which 
he  sent  to  the  Jews  when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his 
bands,  and  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  surrender, 
says :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  with  inscriptions  on  them  in  the 
Gbeek  and  in  our  (the  Latix)  language^  "  Let  no  one  pass  beyond 
these  bounds?"'^  '^In  conformity  to  this  usage,  an  inscription  by 
Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  to 
this  end.  This  writing  was  by  the  Rcnnans  called  titulusy  a  title^,  and 
it  is  the  very  expression  made  use  of  by  the  evangelist  John :  Pilate 
wrote  a  fitLE  (j/pa^e  TI'TAON),  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  (John  xix. 
19.)^  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  appointed 
to  keep  guard  ®,  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  execution  till  the 
criminfd  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read  that  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  deputed  to  guard  our  Lord  and  the 
two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  him.     (Matt  xxvii.  54.) 

'^  While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our  Saviour 
complained  of  thirst     This  is  a  natural  circumstance.     The  exqui- 

1  Credo  ego  istoc  exemplo  tibi  esse  enndam  actatam  extra  portam,  dispessis  manibuB 
patibnlam  cum  habebia.    Plaatns  in  liU.  Glor.  act  iL  seen.  4. 

'  Qnnm  interim  imperator  provincie  latrones  jumt  cmcibns  adflgi,  secnndnm  iUam 
eandem  camlam,  in  qoa  recens  cadaver  matrona  deflebat     Sa^.  c.  71. 

*  Qnid  enim  attinnit,  com  Mamertini  more  atqae  institato  suo  cmcem  fixiaeent  post 
nrbem  in  via  Pompeia;  te  jnbere  in  ea  parte  figere,  qosB  ad  fretnm  spectaret  ?  In  Verr. 
lib.  y.  c.  66.  n.  169. 

*  Dion  Cassiiu,  lib.  liy.  p.  732.  edit  fieimar,  17.5a  See  also  Snetonins  in  Caligula, 
^  32.    Ensebiua,  Hist  EccL  lib.  ▼.  p.  206.    Cantab.  1720. 

'  Josephns,  de  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  ri.  c  2.  §  4w 

'  See  instances  in  Soetonlus,  in  Caligula,  c.  34.;  and  in  Domitian,  c.  10. 

'  *«  It  is  with  much  propriety  that  BfSitthew  calls  this  oirw,  aceiuaiwii :  for  it  was  false, 
that  eyer  Chzist  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the  sense  the  inscription  held  forth : 
he  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  accusation;  however,  it  was  afiixed 
to  the  cross."    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt  xxvii.  37. 

.  *  Miles  cmces  asservabat,  ne  qnis  corpora  ad  sepultnram  detraheret  Petronius  Arbiter^ 
cap.  1 1 1.  p.  513.  edit  Burman.  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1709.    Yid.  not  ad  loc 
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sitely  seneible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body  being  thus  perfo- 
rated^ the  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  linger- 
ing under  such  acute  and  excruciating  torture, — these  causes  must 
necessarily  produce  a  vehement  and  excessive  thirst  One  of  the 
guards,  hearing  this  request,  hasted  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it 
from  a  vessel  that  stood  by,  and  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water  J  The  knowledge 
of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred  history,  as  it  Ims 
sometimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose  was  this  vessel  of  vinegar  ? 
Considering,  however,  the  derision  and  cruel  treatment  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  already  received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  one  of  them  ^ve  him  the  vinegar  wim  the  desim  of 
augmenting  his  unparalleled  sufierings.  After  receiving  this,  Jesus, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehemence  he  could 
exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written, 
H  is  finished  1  the  important  work  of  human  redemption  is  finished; 
after  which  he  reclined  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his 
spirit."    (J<^  xix«  30.,  Matt,  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  that  the  death 
of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated,  with  a  view  to  llie  interment  of 
Jesus.  All  the  four  evangelists  have  particularly  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance. Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Pilate^  and  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus;  then  filate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  And  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body^  he  kdd  it  in  his  own  new  tomb.  (Matt. 
xxviL  58 — 60. ;  Mark  xv.  45,  46. ;  Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53. ;  John  xix. 
38—40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  {he  rulers  of  the  Jews 
did  not  disapprove  of  it ;  since  they  were  solicitous  that  the  bodies 
might  be  taken  down,  and  not  hang  on  the  cross  the  next  day. 
(John  xix.  31.)  The  Jews,  tlierefore^  says  St.  John,  because  it  was 
the  preparation^  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath-^y  (for  that  Sabbath-day  was  an  high  day),  besought  Pilate 
that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  these  cases.  For 
we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed  to  guard  the  bodies  of 
malefactors,  that  they  might  not  be  ti^en  away  and  buried.^  How- 
ever it  seems  that  it  was  not  often  refused,  unless  the  criminals  were 
veiT  mean  and  infamous.  Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes 
of  Verres's  administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of 
parents  for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.' 
Both  Suetonius^  and  Tacitus  ^  represent  it  as  one  of  the  uncommon 
cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  that  he  generally 

*  The  Roman  aoldien,  sajs  Dr.  Hnrhmn,  drank  posca  (riz.  water  and  vinegar)  for 
their  common  drink,  and  found  it  yeiy  healthy  and  nsefnl.  Dr.  Hnxham's  Method  for 
preserring  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essaj  on  Fevers,  p.  263.  3d  edition.  See  also 
XAmjr's  Apparatus  Bihlicns,  voL  iL  p.  278.,  and  Macknight  in  loc. 

'  See  the  passage  cited  from  Petronios  Arbiter,  in  note  ',  p.  184. 

*  Bapiont  enm  ad  snppliciom,  dii  patrii:  quod  iste  inventus  est,  qui  e  complexu  paren- 
tom  abreptos  fiUos  ad  necem  dnceret,  et  parentes  pretium  pro  sepnltnra  posceret.  In  Y er. 
lib.  L  c.  Su 

*  Nemo  punitomm  non  et  in  Oemonias  adjectns  uncoque  tractus.    Vit  Tiber,  c  61. 

*  £t  quia  damnati,  pnbHcatis  bonis,  sepulturft  prohibebantur.    Ann.  lib.  6.  c  29. 
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denied  burial  to  thoee  who  were  put  to  deiath  by  his  orders  at  Rome. 
Ulpian^  in  his  treatise  on  the  duty  of  a  proHSonsuI^  says,  **  The 
bodies  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  death  are  not  to  be  denied 
to  their  relations : ''  and  Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  own  life,  '^  that  he  had  been  wont  to  observe  this  custom  ^ ;  ^  that 
is,  to  grant  the  bodies  to  relations.  Paidus  says,  '^  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  Fwith  death]  are  to  be  given  to  any 
that  desire  them  in  order  to  bunal."  ' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  had  a  right  to  ^rant  burial  to  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay,  they  seem  to 
intimate  that  it  ought  not*  usually  to  be  denied  when  requested  by 
any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to  persons 
who  were  put  to  death  in  JudsBa ;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the  Roman  governors  in 
that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an  express  command  in  the  law 
(of  which  we  know  that  the  latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant), 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffisred  to 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut  xxi.  23.)  '  "  On  this  account 
it  was,  that,  after  die  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the 
Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  he  would  hasten  Ihe 
death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their  crosses.  (John  xix.  31.) 
Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his  orders  to  the  soldi^^  on  duty,  who 
broke  the  legs  of  the  two  criminalB  who  were  crucified  along  with 
Christ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already 
breathed  his  last,  they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary, 
but  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point  ap* 
pears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  heart ;  for  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been  dead,  must  necessarily 
have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance  St  John  saw,  and  has  sol^nnly 
recorded  and  attested."* 

• 

'  Corpora  eorum  qui  capite  damnantur  cognatiB  ipsomm  neganda  non  sant:  et  id  io 

obseryasse  etiam  D.  Aug.  lib.  z.  de  viti  siiii^  scribit.    Hodie  antem  eomiii,  in  quos  ani- 

madvertitur,  corpora  non  alifcer  sepeliantor,  quam  si  liierit  petitom  et  permissam;  eC 

nonnnnqaam  non  permittitur,  mazime  inajestatis  cansA  danmatonim.   1.  L  ff.  de  cadarer. 

Punit 

'  Corpora  animadverBomm  qnibiulibet  petentibna  ad  lepiiltarun  danda  snnt  1.  iii.  aod* 

"  See  an  instance,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Josephna.   .De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ir.  c  5.  §  &• 

*  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  tmei  and  he  hnoweth  that  hesaith  true^ 

that  ye  might  believe,    John  ziz.  35. 
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CHAP.  IV, 

ON    THE  JEWISH  ANB  BOMAK    MODES    OF    COMPTJflNG  TIME,  MENTIONED  Df 

THE   SCBIPTUfiES. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors,  we  are 
liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  consider  their  modes  of 
computing  time  to  be  predsely  the  same  as  ours :  and  hence  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  observe  their  different  notations  of  time>  and 
carefully  adjust  them  to  our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  sacred  writers^  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged 
with  various  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  different  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowle<%e  of  the  several 
divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will.elucidate  the  mean^ 
ing  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  circumstances^ 
and  ceremoniea 

L  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evenin|r  to  evening, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  (Lev.  xxiii  32.)  It  \&  remark- 
able that  the  evening  or  natural  night  precedes  the  morning  or  natural 
day  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  5,  &c) :  whence  the  pro- 
phet  Daniel  employs  the  compound  term  evetdna-moming  (Dan.  viiu 
14.  marginal  reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  hisi  celebrated  chrono- 
logical prophecy  of  tiie  2300  days ;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  in  Greek  wxOrifupoy^ 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their  days,  and  two 
denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the  civile  the  other  the 
natural  day :  the  civil  day  was  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  and  the 
natural  day  was  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.'  The  natural  day 
of  the  Jews  varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  the 
longest  day  in  the  Holy  Land  (the  21st  or  22d  of  June)  is  only 
fourteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  of  our  time ;  that  is  to  say,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  without  including  the  twilight,  which  is  of  four  hours' 
duration,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening.  The  shortest 
day  (the  2lBt  or  22nd  of  Decei^ber)  is  nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes; 
the  twilight  three  hours.'  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided 
into^ur  parts  (Nehem.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discemea  from 
the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.   Afterwards  the 

*  Tacitiu,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Germans,  takes  notice  that  their  account  of  time 
diiSfers  from  that  of  the  Romans;  and  that  instead  of  days  they  reckoned  the  namher  of 
Bights.  £>e  Mdt.  Oerm.  c.  11.  So  also  did  the  ancient  Oanls  (Cssar  de  Bell.  GalL  lib. 
tL  c  17.);  M>d  Testiges  of  this  ancient  practice  still  remain  in  onr  own  conntry.  We  say 
last  Sundag  t^nmighi^  or  this  da§  fortniakL  The  practice  of  computing  time  by  nights, 
instead  of  days,  obtains  among  the  Mauoos,  an  inland  nation*  dwelling  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa.    TVaTels  by  the  Ber.  John  Campbell,  toI  i.  p.  182.    (London,  1822.  8to.) 

*  FUny,  Hist  Kat.  lib.  ii  c  77.|  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  23. ;  Macrobhis,  Satumal. 
Hb.  iiL  a  8.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several  passages  of  Scripture,  p.  126.; 
Imd  Dr.  Ifacknigbt'a  Hanuony,  toL  L  Prelim.  Obs.  y.  Adam*s  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  805. 

f  Babbi  Schwartz's  Descriptire  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  283. 
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natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours^  which  were  measured  from 
dials  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Among  these  contrivances  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  2  Kinffs  xx.  11.'  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  Intro* 
duced  it  from  Babylon.' 

IT.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings  occurs 
in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  15.,  v.  5.) :  and  as  the  Chaldseans, 
according  to  Herodotus  *,  were  the  inventors  of  this  division  of  time, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived  their  hours  from  them.  It  is 
evident  that  the  division  of  hours  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(compare  Gen.  xv.  12.,  xviii.  1.,  xix.  1.  15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice 
taken  of  them  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions 
only  the  mominff  or  evening  or  mid-^ay.^  With  Homer  corresponded 
the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  who  mentions 
them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.)  The  Jews  computed 
their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening ;  thus  their  ^r«^  hour  corresponded  with  our  seven  o'clock ; 
their  second  to  our  eight;  their  third  to  our  nine,  &c  The  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture,  par- 
ticularly Matt.  XX.,  where  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hours 
(ver.  3.  5,  6.  9.)  respectively  denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15., 
iii.  1.,  X.  9.  30.  The  first  three  hours  (firom  six  to  nine)  were  their 
morning :  during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning 
sacrifice  was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely  at 
nine  o'clock ;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation  (trapaatcsvi^). 
Josephus  confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists.^  As  the  Israelites 
went  out  of  Egypt  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  morning  watch  would 
answer  to  our  foiur  o'clock  in  the  morning.^ 

Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Watches.  (Psal.  Ixiii.  6.,  xc.  4.)  The  Jirst  or  beginning  of  watches 
is  mentioned  in  Lam.  ii.  19. ;  the  middU-watch  in  Jud.  vii.  19. ;  and 
the  moming-toatch,  or  toatch  of  daybreak,  in  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  watches  varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year :  consequentiy  those,  who  had  a  long  and  inclement  winter 
watch  to  encounter,  would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would  beautifully 
illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion  (Psal.  cxxx.  6.)  as 

• 

*  Few  topics  hare  cansed  more  disciusion  among  biblical  commentaton  than  the  ran- 
dial  of  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word  signifies,  properly,  steps,  or  stairs,  manj  have 
imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ascent  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  marked  at  proper  distaneea 
with  figures  showing  the  division  of  the  day,  raUier  than  a  regular  piece  of  dial-work. 
On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  some  yerj  ingenious  and  protMtble  illnstrations^ 
together  with  a  diagram,  in  Dr.  A.  darkens  Commentary  on  3  Kings  xz. 

*  Jahn,  Archsol.  Hebr.  §  101. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  109. 

*  ■  *HAj,  4^  SciXiff,  If  ii4ao»  li/uip,    Hom.  IL  lib.  xxL  r.  111. 

*  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  historian  relates  that  the  priests  were  not 
interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  but  continued  -twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
at  the  altar. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Ezod.  xiv.  11. 
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well  as  serve  to  ezplidn  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament^  These 
three  watches  are  also  mentioned  by  various  profane  writers.' 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour^  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among  the  Jews 
from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  second  and 
third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  zii.  38. ;  the  fourth  in  Matt 
ziv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in  MarlPxiii.  35., 
Watch,  therefarcy  far  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh  ; 
at  EYEN,  {pY^y  or  the  late  watch,)  or  at  midnight  {jAgaouvtcriou),  or 
at  the  COCK-CBOWINO  (aXs/cropwjmvlai) ',  or  in  the  MORKIKG  {wpent, 
the  early  watch).  Here,  the^r«/  watch  was  at  even,  and  continued 
from  six  till  nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve, 
or  midnight;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  Bomans  gallicinium, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at  six. 
A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St  Mark  (xiv.  30.), 
where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one.  (Matt  xxvL  34.; 
Luke  xxiL  34. ;  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this  may  be  easily  reconciled. 
The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the  cock-crowing  into  the  first,  second, 
and  lliird ;  the  heathen  nations  in  general  ooserved  only  two.  As 
the  cock  crew  the  second  time  after  l^eter's  third  denial,  it  was  this 
second  or  principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  manv  re- 
spects to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computation  of 
time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  refer.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  second  code-crowing  of  the  Jews  might  coincide  with 
the  second  of  the  Romans/ 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequently  used 
with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  implies  the  space 
of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt  xxv.  13.,  xxvi.  40. ;  Mark 
xiv.  37. ;  Luke  xxii.  59. ;  Rev.  iiL  3.)  Perhaps  the  third  hour  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxiiL  23.  was  a  military  watch  of  the  night* 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former  began  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the 
latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  paschal  lamb  was  required  to 
be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings  (Exod.  xii.  6. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  4.);  which, 
Josephus  tells  us,  the  Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until 
the  eleventh.*     Uence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be 

'  Tliiu  the  lS4th  Psalm  gives  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch:  the  whole  paalm  Is 
nothmg  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  diyisions  of  the  watch.  The  first 
watch  addresses  the  second  (v.  1,  2.),  reminding  them  of  their  duty;  and  the  second  an- 
swers (v.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessing.  The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set 
form,  which  Mch  individual  proclaimed  or  sung  alond,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the 
time  of  the  night.    Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii  p.  357. 

'  See  Homer,  Biad,  lib.  z.  v.  25S,  853.  Livy,  libu  vii  c  35.;  and  Xenophon,  Anab.  lib^ 
It.  p.  250.  (edit.  Hutchinson) 

'  In  India  it  is  very  common  for  the  people  to  regulate  their  time  in  the  night  by  the 
crowing  of  the  oock«  They  attach  a  high  value  to  those  birds,  which  crow  with  the 
greatest  regularity;  and  some  of  them  keep  the  time  with  astonishing  precision.  Roberts's 
Oriental  Ulustrations,  p.  572. 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  38.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  Grotius  and  Whitby 
on  Katt.  xxvi  34.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronoloey,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  By  which  writeis 
vmrious  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited.  See  also  Br.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the 
l^ew  Testament,  voL  I  pp.  4S0— 482. 

*  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionaiy,  No.  cdziii.  p.  164. 

*  De  BeU.  Jnd.  Ub.  vi.  c.  9.  {  3. 
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Bacrificed  '^  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  fiun,"  (Deut.  zvi.  6.) 
expressed  both  eyenings.  It  is  truly  remarkable^  that,  ^^  Christ  our 
padsover,"  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  '^  expired  at  the  ninth 
hour^  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or 
sunset."  * 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of  these 
were  iq>|Mropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
the  set>enth  day  or  Sabbath  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest,  because  that  on  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  had  created  and  made,  ^Gen.  ii.  3.)  This  division  dT  time  was 
universally  observed  by  the  aescendants  of  No^ ;  and  aome  eminent 
critics  have  conjectured  that  it  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably 
to  the  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight  from 
the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata^  denoting  a  week  among  the  Syrians, 
Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians,  as  in  the  following 
ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters  ^ : 

fccnaenn  -  One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Week  -  Sunday. 

Knairtnn  -  Two  of  the  Sabbath         -  -  Monday. 

Knaa^nbn  -  Three  of  the  Sabbath       -  -  Tuesday. 

tenaBTQDTK  •  Four  of  the  Sabbath        -  -  Wednesday, 

Knac^lWVn  -  Five  of  the  Sabbath         -  -  Thursday- 

unacnp  -  Eve  of  the  Sabbath          -  *  Friday.  ' 

Knne^  -  The  Sabbath  ...  Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use  of  th6 
cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the  ordinals,  J^rst, 
second,  third,  &c.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  as  in  the  account  of 
the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  original  *^  one  day  —  two  day  — 
three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Septuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling 
it,  ^fispa  fjLia.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  evangelists  follow  th6 
Syriac  calendar,  both  in  the  word  a-dPfiara,  used  for  "  a  week^  and 
also  in  retaining  the  cardinal  number  /i/a  aa^^artav,  ^*  one  of  the 
week^  to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1. ;  Mark 
xvL  2. ;  Luke  xxiv.  1. ;  John  xx.  1.)  Afterwards  Mark  adopts  the 
usual  phrase,  Trpom)  craP^arov,  "  the  first  of  tlie  week  "  (Mark  x\d.  9.), 
whefe  he  uses  the  singular  ad^jSarov  for  a  week;  and  so  does  Luke,- 
as  HrjcTTivai  BI9  7ov  aafifiarov,  *^1  fast  twice  in  the  weekJ*  (Luke 
atviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  also 
adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  Trpoadfifiarov,  ^^sabbath^eve,^  (x  v.  42.) 
corresponding  to  vapcurKSW],  "preparation-day.^  (Matt,  xxvii.  62.; 
Mark  XV.  42. ;  Luke  xxiii.  54.;  John  xix.  31.)  And  Josephus  also 
conforms  to  this  usage,  except  that  he  uses  a-dfifiara  in  the  singular 
sense,  for  the  sabbath-day,  in  his  account  of  a  decree  of  Augustus, 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analjftis  of  Chronologj,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  foUowing  pages,  he 
lllastrotes  several  apparently  chronological  contradictions  between  the  evangelists  with 
equal  felicity  and  learning. 

'  This  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introd action  to 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  Id6. 
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exempUng  the  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cjrene  from  secular  services^  iv 
€rafi0cLa^  fj  rrj  Trph  ravTT^?  irtipcuTKevrfy  am  'nj9  &pa9  ivuarrff,  *^  On  the 
sabbaih'^ji  or  on  the  preparation-dsj  before  it,  from  the  ninth  hottr.^  ^ 
The  first  three  evangelists  also  use  die  plural  aufifiara,  to  denote  the 
sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xiL  5 — 11. ;  Mark  L  21.  and  u.  23. ;  Luke  iv.  16., 
&c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  appropriates  the  singular 
cdfifiarop  to  the  sabbath-^j,  and  the  plural  trdfifiara  to  the  week, 
(Johif  V.  9 — 16.,  viL  22,  &o.,  xx.  1.) 

The  second  edbbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  1.),  SeurspoirpAToVy  or 
rather  the  second  prime  sabbath,  concemine  which  commentators  have 
been  so  greatly  divided,  appears  to  have  oeen  the  first  sabbadi  after 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or  of  the  passover  week.  Besides 
weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had  toeeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which 
was  called  the  sabbatical  year);  and  weeks  ot  seven  times  seven 
years,  or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftie^  otjubike  year  was  celebrated  with  singular 
festivity  and  solenmity.' 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Monthb,  which,  like  those  of  all 
other  ancuent  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  contmued  in  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  the 
commencement  of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settied  by  any 
astronomical  rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the  phasis  or  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the 
month.  Persons  were  therefore  appointed  to  watoh  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change :  as 
soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhedrin,  and  public  notice 
Was  given,  first,  by  the  soundine  ot  trumpets,  to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  PsaL  IxxxL  3. ;  and  aiterwards  lighting  beacons  through- 
out the  land;  though  (as  the  mishnical  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they 
had  frequentiy  been  deceived  by  the  Samaritans  who  kindled  false 
fires,  they  used  to  announce  tiie  appearance  by  sending  messengers. 
As,  however,  tiiey  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  tiie  tiiirtieth  day,  they 
concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by  the  clouds ;  and, 
without  watching  any  longer,  made  tiie  next  day  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month.  But,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  aU 
nations,  naving  no  opportunities  of  being  informed  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  months 
and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty-four  years : 
but  tills  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Me- 
tonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years;  which  was  established  by  the  authority 
of  rabbi  Hillel,  F[P^  ^^  ^®  Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the 
Christian  sera.  Thb  they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed 
until  the  coining  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and  seven 
intercalary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  montiis.' 

"  Antiq.  UK  xrl  c  6.  §  8.  *  Dr.  Halcs'a  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  i.  p.  120. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Denteronocny,  has  given  six  elabg- 
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Originallyy  the  Jews  liad  no  particular  names  for  their  months^  but 
called  them  the  first,  second^  &c.  Thus  the  Deluge  began  in  the 
second  months  and  came  to  its  height  in  the  seventh  month,  at  the 
end  of  150  days  (Gen.  yii.  11 — 24.,  yiiL  4.);  and  decreased  until  the 
tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen.  (viiL  5.) 
Afterwards  they  acquired  distinct  names;  thus  Moses  named  the 
first  month  of  the  year  Abib  (Exod.  xii.  2.,  ziii.  4.) ;  signifying  green, 
from  the  green  ears  of  corn  at  that  season ;  for  it  began  ab<Ait  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  second  month  was  named  Zif  simifying  in 
Chaldee  glory  or  splendour;  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon'6 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vL  1.)  The  seventh  month  was  styled 
Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac  version.  (1  Kings 
viiL  2.^  The  eighth  month  Bui;  from  the  fall  oi  Uti^  leaf.  (1  Kings 
vL  38.)  But  concerning  the  origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are 
by  no  means  agreed:  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivityj 
they  introduced  the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chal- 
dasans  and  Persians.  Thus,  the  first  montii  was  also  called  Nisan, 
fkgoifjmg flight ;  because  in  that  monih  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  ^Exod.  xiL  39.);  the  third  month,  Sivan,  signifying 
a  bramble  (Estn.  iii.  7.;  NeheuL  ii.  1.);  and  the  sixth  month  JEluTy 
signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was  the  time  of  preparation 
for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ihe  seventh 
month.  (Neh.  vi.  15.)  The  nintii  montii  was  called  Chisleu,  signifying 
chilled;  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  (Zeck. 
viL  1. ;  Jer.  xxxvL  22.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebeth,  signi- 
fying miry,  (Esth.  iL  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  stc^ 
or  a  sceptre.  (Zech.  i.  7.^  And  the  twelfth  Adar,  signifying  a  magni- 
ficent mantle,  probabfy  m>m  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  plants  with 
which  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in  warm  climates.  (Ezra 
vi.  15.;  Estii.  iii  7.)  ]S  is  said  to  be  a  Syriac  term.  (2  Mao. 
xvi.  36.)  ^ 

y.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  Yeabs, — one  for  plants,  another 
for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth  was  civil,  and 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corresponding 
with  our  «fanuary ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees  whidi 
budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  tiiat  of  Beasts;  for  when  they  tithed  tiieir 
lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod,  and  they  marked 
the  tentii,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites.  They  could,  however, 
only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year,  and  this  year  began  at  the 
month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of  our  August* 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Years, 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  tiie  fifteentii  of  our  September, 

rately  constnicted  tables  ezplanatoTy  of  the  Jewish  calendar.    Mr.  A  Hen  has  also  giren 
six  tables;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the  preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  mShrd  a 
clear  idea  of  the  construction  and  variations  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  See  Modem  Jadaism, 
pp.  869—377. 
'  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  L  p.  127. 
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because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was  created  at  that 
time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all 
contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reign  of  kings. 
It  is  said  also  that  this  month  was  appointed  for  making  war ;  be- 
cause, the  great  heats  being  passed,  tiiey  then  went  into  the  field. 
In  2  Sam.  xi.  1.  we  read  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  with 
hiniy  and  all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Ammonites^  at  the  return  of  the 
year  (marginal  rendering),  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battley 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  annexed  table  exhibits 
the  months  of  the  Jei^ish  civil  year,  with  the  corresponding  months 
of  our  computation :  — 

1.  Tisri  -  corresponds  with  part  of  -    September  and  October. 

2.  Marcbesran  .....    October  and  November. 

5.  Chislen  or  Kisleu    -  -  -  .  .    November  and  December. 

4.  Thebet        ......  December  and  January. 

5>  Sebat  -..-.-  January  and  February. 

6.  Adar  ......  February  and  March. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib         -  .  -  -  .  March  and  April 

5.  Ji)p»orZif  .....    April  and  May. 
9.  Sivan          --,-.-.    May  and  June. 

10.  Thammuz   .  .^  .  .  .  .    June  and  July. 

11.  Ab  .-.---    July  and  August. 

12.  £Iul  -  -  -  -  -  -    August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they  departed 
out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed  their  feasts,  and 
the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their  oracles  and  visions.  Thus 
Zechariah  (vii.  1.)  says,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in 
the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  even  in  Chisleu ;  which  answers 
to  our  November,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is 
noted  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Jos.  iii. 
15.;  1  Chron.  12.  15.);  which  were  common  at  that  season,  the 
river  being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in  torrents  from 
Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents  the  months  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with  our  months :  — 

(Nch!^i.l!!'E6th.iii.'7.)       -     ]  answers  to  part  of  March  and  April 

2.  ifmt  or  Zif  -  •  -  -  -  April  and  May. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  viii.  9.)  -  -  -  •  May  and  June. 

4.  Thammuz  .....  June  and  July. 

5.  Ab  -_--..  July  and  August. 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  Ti.  15.)  -       .     -  -  -  -  August  and  September. 

7.  Tisri  -  -  -  -  -  -  September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan  .....  October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chislen  (Zech.  viL  1.;  Neh.  i.  1.)  >  -  November  and  December. 

10.  Thebet        ......    December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  17,)-  -  -  -  -    January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (Ezr.  vi.  15. ;  Esth.  iii.  7.)       -  -  -    February  and  March.* 

'  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred^ and  civil  years  of  the  Jews  is  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  after  the  opinions  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  September  were  the  initial  months  of  these 
two  years,  instead  of  April  and  October.  That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  ad- 
mitted by  Jahn  and  Ackemiann,  alter  J.  D.  Michaclis.  But  after  the  destruction  of 
.Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  ap« 
VOL.  II r.  O 
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The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  appearances 
of  the  moon^  their  years  were  consequently  lunar  years,  consisting 
of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  8  hours;  but  as  the  Jewish 
festivals  were  held  not  only  on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  month,  but 
also  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  consequently  great  confusion 
would,  in  process  of  time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating :  the 
spring  month  sometimes  Mling  in  the  middle  of  winter^  it  became 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  always  fall  at 
the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a  whole  month 
to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which  occurred  commonly 
once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  years.  This  inter- 
calary  month  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after 
the  month  Adar,  and  was  therefore  called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second 
Adar :  but  no  vestiges  of  such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripttu*es. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews, 
they  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with  reference  to 
their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were  six  in  number,  each 
of  two  months'  duration,  including  one  whole  month  and  the  halves 
of  two  others.  See  an  account  of  them  in  pp.  34 — 38.  of  this 
volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allusions  in 
the  Sacred  Writings :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.,  where  king  Jehoiakim 
is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  sacred  month 
Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season ; 
so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that  the  congregation  of  the  people 
which  had  been  convened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month, 
were  not  able  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  **  a  time 
of  much  rain."  The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year 
illustrates  John  x.  22,  23.,  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in 
the  portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated towards  the  close  of  the  same  montitu 

Further,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts,  called 
by  them  Tekuphat  Tthat  is,  revolutions  of  time),  or  quarters,  which 
they  distinguished  oy  the  names  of  the  months  with  which  tliey 
commenced :  thus,  the  vernal  equiuox  is  termed  Tekuphat  Nisan ; 
the  autumnal  equinox,  Tekuphat  Tisri;  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat 
Tebeth;  and  the  summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thammttz,  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  commencement 
of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

pears  that  the  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conqaerora.  In  confirmation  of 
this  remark  it  may  he  ohsenred,  that  the  rabhinical  opinion  is  opposed  not  only  bj 
Josephus,  hnt  also  hj  the  genius  of  the  Sjriac  and  Arabic  languages,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  he  observed  on  the  three  great  festival  days  do  not  agree 
ivith  the  months  of  March  and  September.  FOr  a  further  investigation  of  this  curious 
question,  which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Michaelis's  Commentatio  do  Mensibus  Hebneorum,  in  the  Commentationes  Bc^giie  Socic- 
tatis  Qoettingensi  per  annos  1763-68,  pp.  10.  ei  seq^ox  to  Mr.  Bowyer's  translation  of  tliis 
disquisition  in  his  *'  Select  Discourses  "  on  the  Hebrew  montlis,  &c.  pp.  1  —32. 
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The  following  Calendar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
entire  Jewish  1  eab.  It  is  abridged  from  Father  Lamy's  Apparatus 
Biblicvs^y  with  additions  from  the  Calendar  printed  by  Uahnet  at  the 
end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals 
and  fasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews ;  including  not  only  those  enacted 
by  the  law  of  Moaes^  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  observed  by 
the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  are  also  introduced  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the  synagogues.  Those  days,  on 
which  no  festival  or  fast  was  celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 


1.    TISR^   FOBHEBLT  CALLED  ETHANIM. 

The  FiBST  month  of  the  civil  year^  ike  SKVEirrH  morUh  of  the  eccleeiaatieal 
year ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  eorreaponds  with  pari  of  our  September 
and  October. 

1.  Rofich  HaflchanA,  the  begiiming  of  the  civil  year.  The  feast  of  trumpets  commaaded 
in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  zxiii.  24,  25.;  Numb.  xix.  1.;  Jer.  xli.  1.) 

3.  The  fast  of  Gedaliah;  because  Qedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  all  the  Jews  that 
were  with  him,  were  slain  at  Mizpah.  (2  Kings  zxv.  25.)  This  is  the  fast  that  Zechariah 
calls  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month.    (Zech.  viiL  19.) 

5.  A  fast  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed:  Babbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  fost  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calC    (Exod.  xxxii.  6, 7, 8.) 

The  lessous  for  this  day  were  from  Dent  xxvi  1.  to  Deut  xxix.  and  the  Ixth  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

10.  The  fast  of  expiation.    (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut  xxix.  10.  to  Deut  xxzi  1.  when  the  year 
had  most  Sabbaths;  and  when  fewest,  the  hook  waa  fikiiahed  on  this  daj.  And  from 
Isa.  IzL  1.  to  Isa.  Ixiii  10. 

15.  The  feast  of  tabemaelss.  (Lev.  xxiii  84, 35.)  It  lasted  seven  daya,  excloiive  of 
the  oetave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  HoesnnA  Babba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  taberaadea;  or  the  feast  of 
brancheSb 

The  lessons  for  this-  day  were  from  Geo.  L  L  to  Gen.  vL  ft.  and  from:  Isa.  xlii  5.  to 
Isa.  xliiL  11. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii  8ft.) 

28.  The  solenmity  of  the  law  in  memory  of  the  co^nant,  and  of  the  death  of  Moaes. 
On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (1  Kings  viii  65.) 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Gen.  vi  9.  to  Qen^  xii  L  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  from  Gen.  xii  1.  to  Gen.  xviii  I.  and  from  Isa  xl.  27. 
to  IsiL  xll  17.  (This  day  is  the  fiwt  held  in  commemoration  of  the  mnrder  of  Gfedahaii, 
whom  Nebncbadnessar  made  govamor  of  Judna,  after  he  had  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
according  to  Dr.  Frideaux.)  ' 


2.  MAECHE&YAN. 

7%e  SKOOND^  month  of  the  civU  year^  the  eighth  monA  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ;  it  has  only  ttoenty»nine  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
October  and  November. 

1.  The  new  moon.    (Calmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Oalendar,  at  the  end  of  his  Dic- 
tioDary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons  for  every  month;  the  first 

'  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i  pp.  155,  tl  seq. 
*  Frideanx*s  Connectioo,  part  i  book  i  under  the  year  588. 
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of  which  was  the  last  daj  of  the  preceding  month;  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  the 
second  new  moon  of  that  month.) 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  daj  were  fix>m  Gren.  zviiL  1.  to  Gen.  zxiiL  1.  and  finom  2  SanL 
iv.  1.  to  2  Sam.  ir.  38. 

6.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah*s  haying  his  eyes  pnt  out  hy  the  command 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  before  his  face.  (2  Kings  xxv.  7.; 
Jer.  lii.  10.) 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  daj  from  Gren.  xxiiu  1.  to  Gen.  xxr.  19.  and  from  1  Sam.  i  1. 
to  Sam.  I  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  Gen.  xzriiL  10.  and  fi:om  KaL 
i.  1.  to  Mai.  il  8. 

19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  conomitted  on  account  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Grentiles  profaned,  1  Mac 
iv.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxviiL  10.  to  Gkn.  xxxiL  3.  and  from  Hos. 
xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xiv.  3. 

25.  A  fast  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  Cuthseans  seized,  and  which  were  re* 
covered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity. 

In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain»  which  thej  call  Jore,  or  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  seasonable  for  their  seed.  Genebrard 
pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till  the  next  month.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  no  stated  time  for  asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon 
their  want  of  it.  The  Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in 
general  the  autumnal  rain^  which  season  lasted  three  months. 


3.  CHISLEU,  OB  CASLEU. 

The  THIRD  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  November  and 
December. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

8.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols,  "v^ch  the  Asmonseans  threw  oat  of  the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  tUs  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxiL  3.  to  Gen.  xxxviL  1.  and  the  whole 
book  of  Obadiah,  or  frx>m  Hos.  xiu  12.  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which 
Bu*uch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2S.)  This  fast  Dr.  Frideaux  places  on  the  29th  of  this 
month.*  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this 
month  a  festival,  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Sea- 
liger  will  have  it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  ZedeUah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxviL  I.  to  Gen.  xli  1.  and  from  Amos 
ii.  6.  to  Amos  iiL  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xli.  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  16.  and  from  1  Sam. 
iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

-25.    The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xlir.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  and  fW>m  Exck. 
xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


4  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOURTH  month  of  the  civUyear,  the  tenth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  but  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
December  and  January, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the 
first  thirteen  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel. 

8.  A  £ut  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.     Philo,  In  his  Life  of 

>  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year  685 
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Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  celehrated  a  feast  on  this  daj,  in  memory  of  the 
72  Interpreters.     But  the  Jews  at  present  abominate  that  yersion. 

9.  A  fast,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Babbins. 

10.  A  fiist  on  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jemsalem. 
2  Kings  xxY. 

11.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  with  them  firom  Isa.  xxviL  6. 
to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  yi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and  firom  Ezek. 
xxviii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod.  xiii.  17.  and  from  Jer. 
xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Babbi  Simeon's  having  driven  the  Saddncees  out  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannssns;  and  his  having 
introduced  the  Pharisees  in  their  room. 


5.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  FIFTH  month  of  the  civil  year ^  the  elevbnth  month  of  the  eeclesictstical 
year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  January  and 
February. 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years  of  the  trees 
which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after  they  had  been  planted 
three  years.  Galmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  this  year  of  trees  to  the  15th  day  of  this 
month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannxeus. 

3.  Now  is  ruul  firom  Exod.  xiii  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4.  to 
Jttdg.  vL  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua.    (Judg.  ii.  10.) 

8.  A  fast,  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
(Judg.  iL  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  firom  Exod.  xviii.  1.  to  Exod.  xxL  1.  and  the  whole  sixth  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Exod.  xxi  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and  Jer.  xxxiv. 
fi^>m  V.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  against  that  of  Benjamin, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Judg.  xx.) 

26.  Now  is  read,  horn  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  and  fi-om  1  Sam.  v.  12.  to 
1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  firom  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Ezek.  xliii.  from  the  10th 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


6.  ADAR. 

The  SIXTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  /  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
February  and  March. 

1.  The  new  moon.    Gcnebrard  places  the  first  firuits  on  this  day. 
3.  Hie  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and  from 
1  Sam.  xviii  1.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 
7.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  (Deut  xxxiv.  5, 6.) 
9.  A  fast.    The  schools  of  Schammai  and  Hillel  began  to  be  divided  on  this  day. 

12.  The  lessons  are  firom  Ecod.  xxxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxxviii.  21.  and  firom  1  Sam.  xvii. 
13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii  26.  (This  day  is  also  a  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Hollianus 
and  Pipns,  two  proselytes  and  brothers,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  violate  the  law.)  * 

13.  A  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (2  Mace.  xv.  37.)  Grenebrard  places 
the  last  of  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Furim  the  first,  or  the  little  Feast  of  I/>ts. 

15.  Purim  the  second,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Esth.  ix.  18.)  An  account  of  these 
festivals  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Ezra  vi.  1 6.)  was  made  in  this  month,  but 
the  day  is  not  known. 

>  Selden,  L  iii.  c.  13.  de  Syned.  ex  Mcgill.  Taanith.  Cahnct's  Calend. 
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18.  Now  is  read  ftt>m  Ezod.  xxxviiL  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from  1  Sam.  vii.  50. 
to  1  SanLTiii.  21. 

20.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Onias  Haanmagel,  in  a  time 
of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  five  first  chapters  of  Leriticas,  and  from  Isa.  xliiL  21.  to  Isa. 
xliy.  24. 

28.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbad  the  Jews  the  nse  of  oireamcision, 
recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  oonaist  of  thirteen  lonar 
months ;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve-Adar,  that  is,  (ihe  second  Adar. 


7-  ABIB,  OB  NISAN. 

The  SEVENTH  month  of  the  civil  year^  the  fibst  numih  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  thirfy  daySj  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  March  and 
ApriL 

I.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  acconnt  of  the  deaA  of  the  children  of  Aaron.  (Leytt 
X.  1.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  tL  1.  to  Ley.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  yit  21.  to  Jer.  yiiL  4. 

10.  A  iast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Numb.  xx»  1.)  On  this  day  every  one 
provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  fourteenth. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Ley.  xii.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  yi.  1.  to  2  Sam. 
yii.  17. 

14.  The  feast  of  nnleayened  bread. 

15.  The  passoyer.  The  Jews  now  bom  all  tiie  leayened  bread  they  have  in  their  houses. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the  Jews  offered 
np  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley  haryest,  which  was  cut  and  car- 
ried into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony.  The  fifty  days  of  Pentecost  were  reckoned 
from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Ley.  xii.  1.  to  Ley.  xrr.  I.  and  from  2  Sam.  iv.  42.  to  2  Sam. 
y.  20. 
21.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  nnleayened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh,  xxiy,  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  frx>m  Ley.  xiy.  1.  to  Ley.  xyi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  yil  8.  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

29.  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the  spring  rain,  or  the 
latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest  (Deut  xL  14.;  Zech.  x.  1.)  This  is 
that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call  Maikoah,  that  is,  the  rain  which  prepares  for  the  harvest, 
and  makes  the  grain  sweU. 


8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIP. 

The  EIGHTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  second  month  of  the  ecclesicutical 
year ;  it  has  only  twenty^nine  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
April  and  May. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

a  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  1.  to  Lev.  xix.  I.  and  17  verses  of  Exek.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  tlie  taking  of  the  ark.    (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  xx.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7.  to  the  end; 
or  else  frx>m  Ezek.  xx.  2.  to  Esek.  xxi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Numb.  ix.  10,  11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could  not,  or 
were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  I.  and  from  Eaek.  i/.  15.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  feast.    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxv.  1.  to  Lev.  xxvL  3.  and  from  Jer.  xxxiL  6.  to 
Jer.  xxxiL  28. 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people.  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  1.) 
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9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN- 

The  NINTH  month  of  the  civil  yeavy  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  t^  hiU  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  May  and 
June, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lcr.  xxvL  d.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  firom  Jer.  xyL  19. 
to  Jer.  XTii  15. 

6.  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  also  ciOled  the  feast  of  weeks,  1>ecause  it  fell  jast 
■eren  weeks  alter  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

10.  Numbers  is  begnn  and  read  to  ch.  iy.  y.  21.  and  fiom  Hoeea  il  10.  to  Hosea  il  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  yictories  of  the  Maccabees  oyer  the  Bathsnrites,  1  Mace 
y.  52. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Csssarea  bj  the  AsmonsBaos. 

19.  The  lessons  were  fixmi  Nomhi  iy.  21.  to  Numb.  yiiL  1.  and  firom  Judg.  il  2.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast,  becanse  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him,  to  carry  up 
their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem.    (I  Kings  xil  270 

25.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the  morder  of  the  Kabbins,  Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  Ish- 
mael  the  son  of  Elisiia,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the  high-priest's  yiear. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  yiiL  to  Numb.  xiii.  1.  and  from  Zech.  it  10.  to  Zech. 
iy.  8. 

27.  A  fast,  because  Babbi  Hasina,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  burnt,  and  with  him  the 
book  of  the  law. 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 

The  TENTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fourth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  it  has  only  twenty^nine  daysy  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
June  and  July, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xiii.  1.  to  Numb.  xyi.  1.  and  the  2nd  chapter  of 
Joshua, 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xtL  1.  to  Numb.  xix.  1.  and  from  I  Sam.  xi.  14.  to 
I  Sam.  xiL  23. 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  the  Sadducees  against  the  orul  law 
and  tradition. 

17.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken,  the  per- 
petual sacrifice  ceased,  Epistemon  burned  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the  temple.* 
(Exod.  xxxiL  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xix.  1.  to  Numb,  xxii  2.  and  the  11th  chapter  of 
Judges  to  the  S4th  yene. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xxiL  2.  to  Numb.  xxy.  10.  and  from  Mic.  y.  7.  to 
Mic.  yL  5. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xxY.  10.  to  Numb.  xxx.  2.  and  from  1  Sam.xyiil  46. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


11.  AR 

The  KLSTVNTH  month  of  the  civU  year^  the  ntru  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our  July  and 
August. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high-priest  (Numb* 
xxxiii  38.) 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb,  xxx  2.  to  Numb,  xxxiii.  1.  and  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to 
Jor.  ii  4. 

^  See  Fridcaux's  Con.  p.  i.  b.  I.  under  the  year  588. 
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9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  first  burnt  by  the  Chaldees, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Roiftans,  on  this  day ;  and  because  God  on  this  day  declared 
in  the  time  of  Moses  that  none  of  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt  should  enter  into  the 
land  of  promise.     (Numb.  xiv.  29.  31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished;  and  from  Jer.  ii  4.  to  Jer.  ii.  29.  is  also 

read. 

18.  A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp  went  out.    Genebrard  calls 

this  lamp  the  Western  Tiamp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun,  and  read  from  i  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah 
to  verse  28. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was  wanted  in  the 
temple  was  brought  into  it;  but  others  think  that  this  was  done  in  the  next  month. 

24.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Saddncees  whereby 
sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Dent  iil  23.  to  Deut  viL  12.  and  Isa.  xL  to  verse  27. 


12.  ELUL. 


The  TWELFTH  month  of  the  civil  yeavy  the  sixth  month  of  the  ecclesitutical 
year;  it  ha^  but  twenty^nine  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  our 
August  and  September, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Dent.  vii.  12.  to  Deut  xl  26.  and  from  Isa.  xlix.  14.  to 
Isa.  Ii.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  xL  27.  to  Deut  xvi.  18.  and  from  Isa.  11  v.  11.  to 
Isa.  Iv.  4. 

1 7.  A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil  report  of  the  land 
of  promise.    (Numb.  xiv.  36,  87.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  xvL  18.  to  Deut  xxi.  10.  and  from  Isa.  11.  12.  to  Isil 
Iii.  18. 

21.  The  festival  of  wood  ofPenng  (^xylophoricu) 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  incorrigible  Israelites. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  xxL  10.  to  Deut.  xxvL  1.  and  Isa.  liv.  to  verse  11. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts  that 
had  been  bom,  the  tenths  of  which  belonged  to  God.  They  chose  this  day  on  which  to 
do  it  because  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 


VI.  In  common  with  other  nations^  the  Jews  reckoned  any  part 
of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole^  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35.  An  attention 
to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole, 
and  part  of  the  year  for  an  entire  year. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  12.  circumcision  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  when  a 
child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xiL  3.  on  the  eighth  day.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  circumcised  wJien  eight 
days  were  accomplished  (Luke  iL  21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  tlie  eighth 
day  (Lukei.  59.),  the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains 
the  former  passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commentator 
(on  Levit  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  last  hour  of 
the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day.  This  observation 
critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt. 
xxviL  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.,  ''  three  days  after, ^  with  that  of  his  re- 
surrection "  on  the  third  day,"  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  21.,  Luke  ix. 
22.,  and  according  to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  Good 
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Friday^  about  the  sixth  hour^  or  noon^  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 
sunset^  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  was  reckoned  as  one 
day.  Saturday,  it  is  universally  admitted,  formed  the  second  day ; 
and  as  the  third  day  began  on  Saturday  at  sunset,  and  our  Saviour 
rose  about  sunrise  on  tibe  following  morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is 
justly  reckoned  for  the  third  day :  so  that  the  interval  was  ^'  three 
days  and  three  nights!^  or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding 
42  hours,  and,  consequently,  not  two  entire  days.^  This  observation 
also  illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12.;  and  the  same  mode  of  computing 
time  obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.  '^  It  is  a  common  mode  of  expres- 
sion among  the  [modem]  Greeks  to  say,  ^such  a  thing  happened 
three  days  agoy  when  they  mean  that  a  day  only  intervened.  They 
include  the  two  extreme  days,  as  if  they  had  been  complete,  —  a 
mode  of  speech  which  illustrates  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xii. 
40. :  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  tlie  earth.'' ^ 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending  on  a 
certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a  whole 
year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in  the  last  week  of  our 
December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  because  born  in  the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  computation 
obtiuned  among  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for 
those  anachromsms  of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole 
ones,  which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  J udah  and  Israel,  in  which 
the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his  successor's  first  year. 

''  We  are  told,"  (1  Sam.  xiiL  1.  marg.  reading,)  *'  a  son  of  one 
year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom:  and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel," 
that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  June :  he  was  consequently  one  year 
old  on  the  first  of  January  following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six 
months, —  the  son  of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of 
January  he  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  according  to 
our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some  months  of 

'  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  aboTe  remark,  has  cited  seyeral 
passages  from  profane  authors,  who  baye  used  a  similar  phraseology.  (Analysis  of 
Chronology,  voL  i.  pp.  121,  122.)  Similar  illustrations  from  rabbinical  writers  are  col- 
lected by  Bp.  Beveridge  (on  the  S9  Articles,  in  Art.  IV.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  159.  note  f.), 
l^  Dr.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.in  Matt  xiL  40.),  and  by  Beland  (Antiq.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.). 

*  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  341,  842.  Shortly  before  the 
philanthropic  BIr.  Howard  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  city 
(whose  province  it  was  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  biead)  had  been  beheaded  in  a 
summary  way,  in  the  public  street,  for  having  famished,  or  permitted  to  be  furnished, 
loaves  &ort  of  weight ;  and  his  body  was  exposed  for  a  day  and  a  half,  with  throe 
light  loaves  beside  it,  to  denote  his  crime.  **  When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that  the  body 
had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  it  had  not  bred  a  con- 
tagion. He  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had  not  been  left  so  long,  as  they 
were  not  entire  days :  for,  it  being  the  evening  when  the  head  was  struck  off,  it  re- 
mained the  whole  of  the  second,  and  was  removed  early  in  the  succeeding  morning, 
which  was  accounted  the  thurd;  thus"  (as  Mr.  H.*8  biographer  very  properly  remarks), 
''the  manner  of  computation  in  use  at  the  time  of  oar  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
still  subsists  among  the  eastern  nations.**  (Brown^s  Life  of  John  Howard,  Esq.  pp.  437, 
433.    Svo  edit.) 
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being  completed ;  in  this^  his  second  jesr,  he  chose  three  thousand 
military^  &c.  guards. 

'^  The  phrase  ivo  Sisrovf,  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  infants 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  (Matt  ii.  16.),  *  from  two  years  old  and 
under/  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  learned.  Some 
infants  two  weeks  old^  some  two  months^  others  two  years,  equally  slain  I 
Surely  those  bom  so  long  before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the 
order,  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  bom  within  a 
few  months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they  were  ail 
of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  bom ;  some  not  long  before  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  litde  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Now,  those  bom  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  though 
only  a  few  months  or  weeks,  would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  year 
old,  but  also  in  their  second  year,  as  the  expression  implies;  and 
those  bom  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  be  well  described 
by  the  phrase  ^and  under y  that  is,  under  one  year  old  ;-^  some,  hoo 
years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps,  in  fact, 
barely  six  months);  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet  bom  three,  four, 
or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  trine  younger  than  those  before 
described :  according  to  the  time  which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired 
of  the  wise  men,  IN  their  second  year  and  UNDER.*' ^ 

VII.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first  and  the 
Jews  afterwards  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  time  from  some 
Bemabkarle  JEras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1.  From  Gen.  viL  11.  and  viii. 
13.,  it  appears  that  they  reckoned  from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or 
other  illustrious  persons :  2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and 
the  first  institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  l.,xl.  17. ;  Numb.  i.  L, 
ix.  1.,  xxxiii.  38. ;  1  Kings  vi.  1.):  3.  Afterwards,  from  the  building  of 
the  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10. ;  2  Chron.  viii.  1.),  and  from  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4.  Then  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.,  xxxiii.  21.,  xL  1.);  and,  perhaps, 
also  from  their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5.  The  j£ra  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called  the  ^ra  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Alexandrian  ^ra :  it  began  from  the  year  when  Seleucus 
Nicanor  attained  the  sovereign  power,  that,  is,  about  312  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  This  «ra  the  Jews  continued  to  employ 
for  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  years.'     6.  They  were  further  ac- 

1  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4ta  edit,  vol  il  Sapplementaiy  Addenda. 

*  There  are  in  fact  two  dates  assigned  to  the  sera  of  the  SelencidflB  in  the  two  books 
of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucas  did  not  obtain  permanent  possession  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
(which  had  been  retaken  from  him  by  Demetrins,  samamed  Poliorcetes,  or  the  yanqnuher 
of  cities)  until  the  spring  of  the  year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sera  in  the  latter  year.  **The^r«<  book  of  Maccabees  oompates 
the  years  from  April,  b.o.  811,  as  Michaelis  has  ^own  in  his  note  on  I  Mace.  x.  21.; 
while  the  second  book  dates  from  October,  b.  a  S12.;  consequently,  there  is  often  the  dif- 
ference of  a  year  in  the  chronology  of  these  books.  (Compere  2  Mace.  xi.  21.  with 
1  Maoc.  Ti.  16.,  and  2  Mace  xiii.  1.  with  1  Mace  vi.  20.)  This  lera  continued  in  gene- 
ral use  among  the  orientals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it 
together  with  their  own  ssra  from  the  fiight  of  Mohammed,  b.  a  622.  The  Jews  had  no 
other  epoch  until  a.d.  1040;  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  western;  countries,  they 
began  to  date  from  the  creation,  though  still  without  entirely  dropping'  the  sera  of  tho 
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customed  to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes 
began  to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.,  Isa.  xzxvi.  1.,  and  Jer.  i.  2, 3., 
we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according  to  the  years 
of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42.,  xiy.  27.)  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  the  Asmoniean  princes.  Of  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation w«  have  vestiges  in  Matt.  ii.  1.,  Lukei.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly, 
ever  since  the  compilatioa  of  the  Talmiid,  ike  Jews  have  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  ^ 


CHAP.  V. 

OK  THE   TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  THE   SCRIPTtTfiES.' 

As  no  government  can  be  supported  without  great  charge,  it  is  but 
just  that  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protection  from  it,  should 
contribute  towards  its  maintenance  and  supports 

I.  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  before  any 
regulation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any  extraordinary 
occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary 
donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxv.  2.,  xxxv.  5.)  After  the 
tabernacle  was  erected,  a  payment  of  half  a  shekel  was  made  by 
every  male  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13, 14.), 
when  the  census,  or  sum  of  tJie  children  of  Israel,  was  taken :  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  ci^tivity,  an  annual 
payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh.  x.  32.)  Subsequently,  the 
enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation^,  and 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  two  drachmaB,  or  half  a  shekel,  were  paid 
by  every  Jew,  whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries: 
besides  which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offeringjs,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44,)*  Hence  vast 
quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to  Jerusalem  into  the 

SelencidA.  Hie  orientals  denominate  this  epoch  the  €eHio/the  tw(hhcmed;  by  which  it  is 
general]/  sapposed  they  mean  Alexander  the  Great.  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary 
reference  to  Selencns;  for  en  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  two  horns.  See  Froelich, 
Annales  Syriie,  Tab.  iL  Selene.  Nic.  1.  et  Tab.  iii.  29."  <Jahn*s  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  toL  i.  pp.  249,  S50.) 

*  Belandy  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203 — ^215.  Schnlzii  Compendiom  Archsologiie  Hebraicae, 
lib.  i.  c  11.  pp.  94 — 107.  Ijaroy*s  Apparatus  Biblicns,  book  L  ch.  5.  vol.  i.  pp.  138 — 154. 
Cafanet*8  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archeologia 
Biblica,  §§  101 — 103.  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiqnities,  book  iii.  ch.  I.  See  also  Waehner*8 
Antiqnitates  Hebneormn,  part  ii.  p.  5.  et  teq,  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  566<-575.; 
P^ffean,  Antiqnitas  Hebraica,  pp.  310—318. 

'  The  materials  of  this  chapter,  where  other  anthorides  are  not  cited,  are  derived  from 
Schnlx's  ArehaBodogia  Hebraica,  c.  13.  de  rectigalibns  et  tributis,  and  Farean's  Antiquitas 
Hebraics,  part  iiL  sect.  IL  c  6.  de  tribatis  et  rectigalibus. 

'  Josephns,  de  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  Til  c.  6,  §  6.    Fhilonis  Jodsn  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  224. 

*  A  singular  law  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  prohibiting  one  mite  (Affvroi') 
from  being  cast  into  the  treasury*  The  poor  widow,  therefore,  who  in  Mark  xii.  42.  is 
said  to  have  cast  in  two  mites,  gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetgen, 
^ons  Hebraice,  t<4.  i.  p.  25a  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  toL  i. 
p.  114. 
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temple  S  where  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Treasury 
{Ta\oj>vKaKlov)y  specially  appropriated  to  its  reception.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Vespasian,  by  an  edict,  commanded  that 
the  half  shekel  should  in  future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever 
they  were,  into  the  capitol.^  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments 
for  the  support  of  their  sacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  found  in  Part  III.  Chap. 
IV.  infra. 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the  Israel- 
ites even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.,  xvii.  13. ;  Judg. 
i.  28.  33.),  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  considerable  wealtL 
The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii. 
2.  6.):  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  compelled  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were 
left  in  the  country,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery 
of  the  public  works  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  33. ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute  on 
them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.,  ix.  15.,  xi.  27.),  which  alienated  their 
minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent,  which  afterwards 
ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by  other 
nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  their  con- 
querors. Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt»  imposed  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33. 
35.)  After  their  return  from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to 
the  Persians,  under  whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.); 
then  to  the  Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated, 
when  under  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.'  In 
later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  under 
Pompey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  even 
though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and  dignities  of  royalty,  as 
was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.):  and  aftierwards, 
when  Judsea  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethrone- 
ment and  banishment  of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on 
the  Jews  not  only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (jif>6pos) 
but  also  a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (riXosi),  and  various 
other  taxes  and  burthens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  evangelists 
allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xiL  14.,  where  it  is  termed  yofiiafia 
Kijvaov  (numisma  census)^  or  the  tribute  money;  and  as  this  tax 
appears  from  Matt  xxii.  20,  21.  to  have  been  paid  in  Roman  coin, 
the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance ;  and  raised  various  insurrec- 
tions on  account  of  it.  Among  these  malcontents,  Judas,  sumamed 
the  Gaulonite  or  Galilsean,  distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the 

'  Josephos,  Ant  Jad.  lib  xir.  c.  7.  §  2.    Cicero,  Orat  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 
*  Josephiu,  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  vii  c  6.  §  6. 

'  1  Mace.  X.  29,  30.,  xi.d5,36.,  xv.  5.   Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii  c.  2.  {  3.  c.  4.  §  9. 
c  6.  §  6. 
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badge  of  actual  servitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  These  senti- 
ments animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the  insidious 
design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
pay  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not  ?  Which  question  he  answered  with 
equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the  Roman  goyemment.  (Matt.  xxii. 
17 — 21.)  With  these  sentiments  the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated 
long  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
some  of  the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles.  In 
opposition  to  which,  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  in  their  inimitable 
epistles  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on  all  sincere  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submission  and  obedience  to  princes, 
and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom. 
xiii.  7.;  iPetii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  current  there,  the 
money-changers  (koKKv^uttoi)  stationed  themselves  at  tables,  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  for  which  they  exacted  a  small  fee,  kolbon  (k6WvI3o9.)  It 
was  the  tables  on  which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain 
which  were  overturned  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt  xxi.  12.)* 

The  money-changers  (called  rpaTre^irat  in  Matt  xxv.  27.  and 
KspfiaTurraX  in  John  ii.  14.),  were  also  those  who  made  a  profit  by 
exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews  who  came  from  distant 
parts  of  Judaea  and  others  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  money, 
to  be  received  back  at  their  respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps, 
they  had  paid  before  they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise 
probable  that  they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current 
at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  hj  public 
auction ;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called  Publicaniy  or 
Publicans.  These  farmers-general  were  usually  Roman  knights  ^, 
who  had  under  them  inferior  collectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention 
of  several  Jews  who  were  Roman  knights  S  whence  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by 
their  good  services  in  coUecting'  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The 
collectors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
TsKivaiy  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorised  version  rendered 
Publicans.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  receivers-general 
for  a  large  district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled  a  chief  publicari 
(*Ap^irs>jd>v7f9).  Matthew,  who  is  termed  simply  a,publican  (TeXol>vr)s)f 
was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  where  the  duty  was  paid 
on  imports  and  exports.   (Matt  ix.  9. ;  Luke  v.  29. ;  Mark.  ii.  14.) 

*  6rotia8»  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  on  Matt.  xxi.  12.  Dr.  Ligbtfoot*8  Works,  vol.  iL 
p.  225.  In  Ceylon,  **  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  give  cash  for  notes,  may  be  seen 
sitting  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  coin  before  them.  On  observing  a  person  with  a 
note,  or  in  want  of  their  services,  they  earnestly  solicit  his  attention."  Callaway's  Orien- 
tal Observations,  p.  68. 

'  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iii.  c.  72.  Orat.  pro  Flanco,  c.  9.  De  Petitione  Consuhitus, 
c.  1.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  25.  60. 

'  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  14.  §  9. 
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These  officers,  at  least  the  inferior  ones  (like  the  rahdars,  or  toll- 
gatherers,  in  modern  Persia*,  and  the  mirigees^  or  collectors  of 
customs,  in  Asia  Minor '),  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more 
than  the  legal  tribute ;  whence  they  were  reckoned  infamous  among 
the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Gospels  show  how  odious 
they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  16.;  Luke  iil  1^.),  insomuch 
that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  conoununication  whatever  with 
them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour  as  a  crime  that  he  sat  at  meat 
with  publicans.  (iKlatt.  ix.  10,  11.,  xL  19.,  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  an  in- 
tolerable grievance ;  hence  those  who  assisted  in  collecting  them 
were  detested  as  plunderers  in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had 
enslaved  it:  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and. 
hatred  so  often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  histories 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.^ 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii*  10 — 
13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  circumstances. 
Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  characters  together,  appears  to 
have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest  contrast  between  what,  in 
the  public  estimation,  were  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  villany. 
Tiie  Pharisees,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among 
the  Jews,  and  made  great  pretences  to  piety  ;  and  when  the  account 
of  the  Persian  rahdars,  given  below  *,  is  recollected,  it  will  account 
for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God,  having  made  extortioners  and 
the  uryitst  almost  synonymous  terms  with  publicans ;  because,  from 
his  peculiar  office,  the  rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  pro- 
fession.^ 

^  The  rahdars^  or  toll-gatheren,  are  appointed  to  le^r  a  toll  upon  Kc^ikha  or  cara- 
yans  of  merchants  :  **  who  in  general  exercise  their  office  with  so  mach  brutalitj  and 
extortion^  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  traYellera.  The  police  of  the  highwajrs  is  confided  to 
them,  and  whenever  any  goods  are  stolon,  they  are  meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  resti- 
tution ;  but  when  they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  found  to  be  inefficient.    None  but  a  man  in 

power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost The  collections  of  the  toll  are 

farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ;  and  as  most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other 
emolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed  dues  from  the  tra- 
veller, their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held  on  the  other."    (Morier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  70.) 

'  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  Iiim,  as  Matthew  MtatAe  receipt 
of  custom  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum);  **  and  receives  the  money  which  is  due 
from  various  persons  and  commodities,  entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  nule 
behaviour  of  these  men,**  (says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both),  **  are  just  in  character 

with  the  conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament When  men 

are  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in  ancient  times,  as 
were  the  publicans;  and  in  modem  times,  as  are  the  mirigees."  (Hartley's  Researches  in 
Greece,  p.  239.) 

*  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  L  book  i.  c  9.  §§  10,  1 1.  Carpsovii  Apparatus  Anti- 
quitatum  Sacri  Codicis,  pp.  29,  30.  As  the  Christians  subsequently  were  often  termed 
Galilaeans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  hostile  to  all  government,  and  its  necessary 
supports,  St.  Paul  in  Uom.  xiii  6.  studiously  obviates  this  slander;  and  enjoins  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  civil  governors,  because,  as  all  governments  (whatever  may  be  their 
foim)  derive  their  authority  from  God,  rulers  are  His  ministers,  attending  upon  this  very 
thing,  viz.,  the  public  administration,  to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evil  doer. 

*  Moricr*s  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 
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CHAP.  VL 

OK  THE  GENEALOOICAL  TABX.ES  OF  THE  BEBBEWS,  AMD  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS 

OP  EVENTS. 

I.  The  Hebrews  were  very  careftil  in  preserving  their  Genealo- 
gies, or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families.  Vestiges  of  these 
histories  of  fkmilies  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and  x.  In  proportion  as  the 
Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  it 
became  an  object  of  growing  importance  carefully  to  preserve  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tribe  might 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct  The  charige  of  these  genealogies  was, 
most  probably,  oonfided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shoterimy  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  97.  supra,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Levites :  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  find  that 
the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.,  xxxiv.  13.)  "  This  was  a  very  ra- 
tional procedure,  as  the  Levites  devoted  themselves  particularly  to 
study;  and,  among  husbandmen  and  unlearned  people,  few  were 
likely  to  be  so  expert  in  writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping 
registers  so  important.  In  later  times  the  genealogical  tables  were 
kept  in  the  temple.*'  ^ 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  might  have  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  repaired  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least  as  was  practicable. 
(Ezra  iL  viiL  1 — 14. ;  Nehem.  vii.  xii.)  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genea- 
logical tables :  the  comparison  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy 
recorded  in  Gen.  v.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.,  will 
contribute  materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relative 
to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josephus  states  that  the  Jews  had  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  their  high-priests  preserved  in  their 
records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  and  that  the 
priests  in  Judasa,  and  even  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other 
place  whithersoever  their  priests  were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve 
their  genealogies.^  Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  pro- 
duce their  genealogies,  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Hence,  when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  without 
descent,  (dr/evsaXoyryrof,  that  is,  without  genealogy,)  the  meaning  is, 
that  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical  registers  :  his 
father  and  mother,  and  ancestors,  were  unknown,  whence  his  priest- 
hood was  of  a  different  kind,  and  to  be  regarded  differently  from  that 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Matthew  and  Luke  derived  the 
genealogies  of  our  Saviour ;  the  former  ef  which,  from  Abraham  to 
Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  while 
the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  comprises  a  period  of 

'  MlchaelU's  Commentaries,  toI.  I  p.  250.  '  Josephns  against  Apion,  book  i.  §  7. 
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about  four  thousand  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried 
their  fondness  for  genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves 
on  tracing  their  pedigrees  up  to  Abraliam.  Jerome  says  that  they 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel 
as  they  were  with  their  own  names.  ^  Against  such  unprofitable 
genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  (1  Tim.  L  4.)  and  Titus  (iii.  9.). 
Since  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the 
Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient  genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design,  some  of 
the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted  names  which  were 
of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the  genealogies  into  certain  equal 
classes.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — 24. ;  I  Chron. 
vL  12—15.  compared  with  Ezra  i.  5. ;  and  in  Matt.  i.  17.  The 
Arabs  have  not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  gene- 
alogies.* 

II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  posterity ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  antiquity  of  such  events  has  been  the  simplicity  of  the 
Public  Memorials  employed  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them. 
When,  therefore,  any  remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they 
raised  either  a  rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where 
such  event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.,  xxxi.  45,46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  (Gen.  xvi.  14.,  xxi.  31.,  xxii.  14., 
xxviii.  19.,  xxxi.  47 — 49.):  and  symbolical  names  were  sometimes 
given  by  them  to  individuals.  (Gen.  xxv.  26.  30.)  To  this  usage 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouchsafing  to  accommodate  himself, 
in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and  xxxii.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites  to  erect 
an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be  inscribed,  after 
they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Deut.  xxvii.  1 — 4.),  and  also  gave 
to  those  places,  which  had  been  signalised  by  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  Israelites,  significant  names  which  would  be  perpetual  memprials 
of  their  rebellion  against  God.  (Exod.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.)  In  like 
manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpeh,  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 

In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  13.,  xviiL  18.);  and  symbolical  memorial 
names  were  given  both  to  things  and  persons.  Thus,  the  columns 
which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  Solomon — Jachin,  he  shall 
establish,  Boaz^  in  it  is  strength, — most  probably  denoted  the  devout 
monarch's  hope,  that  Jehovah  would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in 
the  entrance  of  which  they  were  placed.     To  the  same   practice 

>  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

•  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  818—320.  Schulzii  Arclueol.  Hebr.  p.  41.  The  ecclesias- 
tical historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africanus,  a  writer  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  genealogies;  but  Carpzov  has  shown  that  this  narrative  is  not  worthy  of 
crediL    Antiquitates  Gcntis  HebncflBy  p.  36. 
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Pareau  ascribes  the  oriein  of  the  name  of  Maccabseus  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (\  Mace  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sumamed 
n:}!^  MaCaBA,  or  the  Hammer^  on  account  of  his  singular  valour 
and  success  against  the  enemies  of  his  nation)  * ;  and  also  the  new 
name  ^ven  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18. ;  John  i.  43.)^  and 
the  name  given  to  the  field  which  was  bought  with  the  purchase- 
money  of  Judas's  treason.  (Matt  xxvii.  8.;  Acts  i.  19.^  The  great 
festivals,  prescribed  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  tne  feasts  and 
fasts  instituted  by  them  in  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so  many  me- 
morials of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from  some  re- 
markable occurrence.  (Gen.  x.  9.,xxii.  14. ;  1  Sam.  x.  12.,  xix.  24.)' 


CHAP.  VIL 

ON  THB  TREATIES  OB  COVENANTS^  CONTRACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS, 

L  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  that  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  Heathens:  this 
would  in  effect  have  amounted  to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance 
with  any  nation  whatever,  because  at  that  time  all  the  world  were 
Heathens.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that 
prohibits  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general; 
although,  for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  commands 
them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  agidnst  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites 
(but  not  against  the  Moabites  and  Anunonites),  or  else  forbids  all 
friendship  with  these  particular  nations.  It  is  however  clear,  from 
Deut  xxiiL  4  —  9.,  that  he  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  all  foreign  nations  :  for  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moab- 
ites are  pronounced  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such 
declaration  is  made  respecting  the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties  when 
actually  concluded ;  though  one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Gibeonites.  (Josh,  ix.)  David  and  Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  the  former  with  the  King  of  Hamath  (2  Sam. 
viii.  9,  10.);  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  aUy  of  Solomon.  Even  the  Maccabees,  who 
were  so  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Bomans.  The  only  treaties  condemned 
by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 

■  In  like  nuuiner  Charles,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  King  of  France,  receited  the 
name  of  Martdy  or  the  Hammert  firom  the  bresistible  blows  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  discomfited  in  the  memorable  battle  rought  near 
FotctierB,  in  738.  —  Another,  and  more  generally  received  origin  of  the  appellatlao  Mac* 
cabees,  hiss  been  given  in  p.  132.  «i^pra. 

*  Parean,  Aniiq.  Ilcbr.  pp.  320—322. 
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Assyrians^  which  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  nation,  by  involv- 
ing it  continually  in  quarrels  wiih  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the 
Jewish  monarchs ;  and  the  event  always  showed^  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

II.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties ; 
sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the  hands.  (Prov.  xi. 
21. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this  day  ratify  an  engagement 
by  one  person  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  other.^  Some- 
times, also,  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  3ie  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.);  that  made  between  Abraham 
and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  bv  the  oath  of  both  parties,  by  a 
present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe-lambs^  and  by  giving 
a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen. 
xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was,  moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
60  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those  who 
contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  17. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both  by  believers  and  hea- 
thens at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  first,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the 
great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to  purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  the 
offering  of  these  sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  paits  of  the 
divided  victim,  was  symbolically  staking  their  hopes  of  purification 
and  salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
offered.* 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet*  is  of 
opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may  elucidate  that 
passage  in  Isa.  xxviiL  15.: —  Wis  have  made  a  covenant  with  deaths  and 
with  hell  are  we  at  agreement;  tohen  the  overflotoing  scourge  shall  pass 
through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us  y  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and 
under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  sud : — We 
have  cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with  death, 
and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the  scourge  shall  not 
injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fol- 
lowing superstition  related  by  Pitts?  "  If  they  (tlie  Algerine  cor- 
sairs) at  any  time  happen  to  be  in  a  very  great  strait  or  distress,  as 
being  chased,  or  in  a  storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles 
in  remembrance  of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.  If  they  find  no  succour  from  their 
before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that  the  danger  rather 
increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a  sheep,  (two  or  three  upon 
occasion,  as  they  think  needAil,)  which  is  done  after  this  manner : 

»  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  328. 

*  This  remarkable  practice  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Gredc  and  Latin  writers. 
Homer  has  the  following  expression:  — 

•Opicia  rurr&  rituivrts.        Oiad,  lib.  il  ver.  124. 
Having  cvtfaitKfui  oaths. 

Eastathios  explains  the  passa^  by  saying,  they  were  oaths  relating  to  important  mat- 
ters, and  were  made  by  the  division  of  the  victim.    See  also  Virgil,  ^n.  viii.  ver.  640. 

•  No.  129. 
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having  cut  off  the  head  with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the 
entrailB,  and  throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all 
the  speed  they  can  (without  skinning),  they  cut  the  body  into  two 
parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as  a  kind  of  propitiation. 
Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  themselves  to  imaginary  intercessors, 
instead  of  the  living  and  true  God."^  In  the  case  here  referred  to, 
the  ship  passes  between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  behaviour  of  the  Algerines  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with  inuni- 
nent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry  gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending  cove- 
nants. Isaac  and  Abimelech  feasted  at  making  their  covenant 
(Gen.  xxvi.  30.),  And  he  made  them  a  feast^  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink.  (Gen.  xxxL  54.)  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  This  practice  was  also  usual  amongst 
the  heathen  nations.* 

Afterwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and  the  people 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people  feasted,  in  their  peace 
offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in  token  of  their  reconciliation 
with  God  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.) :  and  thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  we  renew  our  covenant  with-  God,  and  (in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  communion  office  of  the  Church  of  England)  ^^  we  offer 
and  present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table  feasted  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood ;  who  by  himself  once  offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  whole  world. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part  of  the  blood 
on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party  to  the  covenant, 
sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and  said  unto  them.  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you,  (Exod.  xxiv. 
6.  8.)  To  this  transaction  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a 
knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they 
stained  their  armour.  After  which  they  themselves,  together  with 
the  other  persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst 
maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  violate  the  treaty.' 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior  con- 
tracting party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his  own  dress 
or  arms.     Thus,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 

'  Travels,  p.  18. 

*  Barder*8  Oriental  Costoms,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  Fifth  edition.  See  examples  of  the  an- 
cient mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  11.  lib.  iii.  verses  103 — 107.  245.  et  aeq, 
Virgil,  JEjl  lib.  viiL  641.,  xiL  169.  et  geq,  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  lib.  T.  c  l« 
]{ooke*8  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p  67. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  70.  vol.  I  p.  273.  Oxon.  1809.    Doaghtosi  Analecta,  1.  p.  69. 
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hiniy  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments^  even  to  the  sword,  and 
to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle.  (1  Sam.  xviiL  4.)  The  highest  honour, 
which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself 
to  be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  individual.' 

In  Numb,  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made-^f  a  covenant  of  salt.  The 
expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  ratifying  their 
federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  not  only  imparted  a  relish 
to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also  preserved  them  from  putrefac- 
tion and  decay,  became  the  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  perma- 
nence. It  is  well  known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers 
and  travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as  a  bond 
of  perpetual  friendship :  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  a 
common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may  be  in  reference  to  this 
circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant  is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt; 
because  the  contracting  parties  ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league 
of  endless  friendship.'  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whon;i 
the  divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability,  the 
Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  a  cove- 
nant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  Himself  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the  received  customs.  Thus, 
he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign  of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that 
the  earth  should  be  no  more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (G-en.  ix.  12 — 17.); 
and  in  a  vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  had  offered.  (Gen.  xvt 
12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between  himself  and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii» 
9 — lO;  and  sometimes  sware  by  Himself  (Gen«  xxii.  16.;  Luke  i. 
73.),  tnat  is,  pledged  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  there  being  no  one  superior  to  Himself  to 
whom  he  could  make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint 
Paul  beautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites ;  the 
tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark,  the  latter  was  thence 
termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as  (we  have  just  seen)  the  blooQ 
of  the  victims  slain  in  ratification  of  that  covenant  was  termed  the 
blood  of  the  covenant.  (Exod.  xxiv.  8. ;  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Keferring  to 
this,  our  Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving 
the  cup,  said,  T%is  is  (signifies  or  represents)  mtf  blood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Matt^ 
xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expression,  Jesus  Christ  teaches 
us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be  broken  or  crucified  inrep  ^fjuov,  in  our 
stead,  so  his  blood  was  to  be  poured  out  {iicxyvoiJi'^vov,  a  sacrificial 
term)  to  make  an  atonement,  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently 
imply ;  for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  (Heb.  ix. 

I  Harmer'8  Obflervations,  toL  ii.  p.  94.    Border's  Or.  Cost  rol.  L  p.  206. 
*  Some  pleasing  facts  from  modem  history,  iHastrative  of  the  covenant  of  salt,  axe  col- 
lected bj  the  editor  of  Calmet,  Fragments,  No  130. 
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22.)9  nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial  way. 
Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiiL  12. 

IIL  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  who  were  authorised  to  conclude  them^  that  contracts  of 
bai^ain  and  sale  are  between  private  individuals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the  Canaanites, 
the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was  concluded  and  the 
price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all 
who  went  out  and  came  in.  (Gen.  xxiii.  16 — 20. ;  Buth  iv.  1,  2.)  As 
persons  of  leisure,  and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to 
sit  in  the  gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 11.  we  learn  another  sin- 
^lar  usage  on  occasion  of  purchase,  cession,  and  exchange,  viz.  that 
in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable  property  was  confirmed  by 
the  proprietor  plucking  off  his  shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence 
of  the  elders  and  other  witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new 
owner.  The  origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace :  but  it 
had  evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Buth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown  custom  of  former 
ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already  men* 
tioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  a  bai^in  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not  unknown  in  the  days 
of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often  alludes  to  it  (See  Prov.  vi.  1., 
xi.  15.,  xviL  18.,  xx.  16.,  xxii.  26.,  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige 
of  written  instruments,  sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal 
and  transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  order 
to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as  evidence  of  the 
purchase.  (14.  15.)  No  mention  is  expressly  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  deeds  were  anciently  cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined 
that  in  Col.  ii.  14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by 
blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from  antiquity,  to 
authorise  such  a  conclusion.' 

lY.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity  in  at* 
testation  of  anything,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand  towards  heaven ; 
by  which  action  the  party  swearmg,  or  making  oath,  signified  that 
he  appealed  to  God  to  witness  the  trutii  of  what  he  averred.  Thus 
Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom — I  have  lift  up  my  hand  UTito 
the  Lord  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earthy .... 
that  Itoill  not  take  anything  that  is  thine.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  "  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making  oath. 
In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  tiie  Apocalypse  is 
represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Be v.  x.  5.)* 

'  Scholzii  ArduBologia  Hebraica,  cap.  14.  de Foederibas  et  Contractibns, pp.  ISO — 1 32.  $ 
Pareaoy  Antiqnitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  §  2.  cap.  3.  de  Foederibas  et  Contractibns,  pp.  322 
— 325.  Bmning,  Antiqnitatea  Hebnese,  cap.  26.  pp.  242 — 245.  Michaelis's  Commenta* 
riea»  toL  i.  pp«  310 — 318. 

'  '  **  This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  our  own  times  and  nation,  being 
still  used  ia  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  ef  Parliament  to  those  dissenters  who 
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Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  servant^a 
putting  Ms  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Eliezer  did  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xziv.  2.) ;  and  Jacob  afterwards  desired  his  son  Joseph 
to  do,  when  he  sware  or  solemnly  promised  to  carry  up  his  father's 
remains  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  29 — 31.) ;  whence,  with 
no  great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage  at 
this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  Between  the  knees  and  within  the 
hands  of  the  liege.  ^  Sometimes  an  oath  was  accompanied  with  an 
imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iiL  9.  35. ;  Buth  i.  17. ;  1  Kings  ii.  23. ; 
2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes  the  party  swearing  omitted  the 
imprecation,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  altliough 
it  was,  from  other  sources,  sufficiently  well  understood.  (Gen.  xiv. 
22,  23. ;  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  nierely  said,  '^  Let  God 
be  a  witness;^  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  *^  As  surely  (u  God 
livethJ"  (Jer.  xlii.  5. ;  Buth  iii.  13. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.,  zx.  3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  oath  himself 
of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  exacted^  whether  by  a  judge 
or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it  put  the  oath  in  form ;  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  put,  responded  by  saying.  Amen,  Atnen^  so  let 
it  be :  or  gave  his  response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such 
as  <ru  shrasy  Thou  hast  said  it.  (Numb.  v.  19 — 22. ;  1  Elings  xxiL 
16.;  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
merely  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  I  adjure  you  by  the  liviny 
God  to  answer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  not  And  the  person 
sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  inquired  of.  TNumb.  v. 
22. ;  Matt  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  although  the 
formulary  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oam  was 
frequently  Amen,  Amen,  yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply 
an  oath,  but,  in  some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the 
oath  was  an  appeal  to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12. ;  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking 
of  a  false  oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime;  and  peijury,  accord- 
ingly, was  forbidden  in  those  words.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  call  God  to  witness 
in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood.  (Exod.  xx.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  prosperity 
were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph  swore  by  the  I0e 
of  the  king  (Gen.  xlii.  15.);  and  this  practice  prevailed  subsequenUy 
among  the  Hebrews.  {\  Sam.  xxv.  26.;  2  Sam.  xi.  11.,  xiv.  19: 
compare  PsaL  Ixiii.  11.)  A  person  sometimes  swore  by  himself,  and 
sometimes  by  the  life  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  ia 
1  Sam.  i.  26.;  2  Kings  ii.  2.;  Judges  vL  13.  15.;  1  Kings  iii.  17. 
26. ;  a  practice  which  obtains  in  Syria  to  this  day.^  In  some  in-» 
stances,  persons  adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  (SoL 
Song  ii.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets*' 

are  styled  Seceden.  The  Solemn  Leagae  and  Covenant,  in  the  time  of  CSiarlea  L,  was 
taken  In  this  form."    Dean  Woodhoose,  on  Bey.  z.  5. 

'  Paley's  Mor.  and  Folit  Philosophy,  book  iii.  ch.  16.  §  1. 

*  **By  your  life,"  is  still  a  common  oath  in  Syria  (Borckhardt's  TraveU  in  Syria^ 
p.  40.),  bat  the  mo$t  common  oath  in  that  coantiy  is,  **  On  my  htadj*  (J'owett's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  269.) 

■  Consult  the  Koran,  Sura  Ixxxv.  1—3.,  IxxxvL  1.  11— 13.,bKxix,  1—4.,  xci.  I— S.  &c. 
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In  the  time  of  Christy  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by 
the  altar^  by  Jertisalem,  by  heaven^  by  the  earthy  by  themselvesy  by 
their  headsy  by  the  gold  of  the  templey  by  sacrificesy  &c  Because  the 
name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in  these  oaths,  they  considered 
them  as  imposing  but  small^  if  any  obligation^;  and  we,  accordingly, 
find,  that  our  Saviour  takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms, 
against  such  arts  of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33—37.,  xxiii.  16 — 22.) 
It  is  against  oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  against  an  oath 
uttered  in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon  him 
the  flriemnily  of  an  oath  (Matt  xzvi.  64.) ;  and  since  Paul  himself, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration.  Compare  Bom.  ix. 
1. ;  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  religiously 
observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.),  but  we  find,  that,  in  later  times, 
they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets  of  perjury.  After  the  cap*^ 
tivity,  the  Jews  became  again  celebrated  for  the  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  what  they  had  sworn  to,  but  corruption  soon  increased 
among  them :  they  revived  the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the 
meaning;  and  acquired  among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  per- 
jurers.' 


CHAP.  VIII. 

LAWS  BE8PECTING  STRAKGEBS,  AGED,  DEAF,   BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 

All  wise  l^ialators  have  deemed  it  an  important  branch  of  political 
economy^  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens  and  to  the  poor :  and 
the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  in  this  respect 
will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  a  divinely  inspired  legislator. 

L  Stbangebs  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
who  specifies  two  different  descriptions  of  ihem,  viz.  1.  Those  who 
had  no  home,  whether  they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and,  2. 
Those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no  landed 
property^  though  they  might  have  purchased  houses.  Towards  both 
of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  enforced  the  duties  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  by  reminding  the  Israelites  that  they  had  once 
been  strangers  in  Egypt.  (Lev.  zix.  33,  34. ;  Deut  x.  19.,  xxiii.  7., 
xxiv.  18.)  Hence  be  ordained  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
Israelites,  as  for  strangers.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22. ;  Numb.  ix.  14.,  xv.  5.) 
Strangers  might  be  naturalised,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the  congre* 
Ration  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  renouncing 
idolatry.  (Deut  xxiiL  1 — 9.)  The  Edomites  and  Egyptians  were 
capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after  the  third  generation. 
Doeg  the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8. ;  Psal.  lii.)  must  have  been  thus 

'  Martudis  Epigrammaft.  XI  95. 

*  Alber,  Hermenent.  Tet  Test  pp.  210,  211.    Jabn*8  Arclucologia  Bibliea,  translated 
\>j  Mr.  Upham,  pp^  494,  495. 
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naturalised ;  and,  on  the  conqueBt  pf  Idumfea  by  the  Jews,  about 
129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  and  Idumasans  became 
one  people.  It  appears,  also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely 
excluded  from  being  incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for 
Uriah  the  Hittitey  who  was  of  Canaanitish  descent,  is  represented  as 
being  a  fully  naturalised  Israelite.  But  the  *'  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  mani- 
fested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  right  of  citizenship."  ^ 

*^  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Hebrew  state,  persons  who  were 
natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either  from  choise  or 
necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among  the  Hebrews,  appear  to 
have  been  placed  in  favourable  circumstances.  At  a  later  period,  viz. 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour 
on  the  religious  edifices,  which  were  erected  by  those  princes ; 
as  we  may  learn  from  such  passages  as  these : — And  Solomon  num» 
bered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel^  after  the  num^ 
bering  wherewith  David  his  father  had  numbered  tliem;  and  tlieg  were 
found  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  tliousand  and  six  hun^ 
dred;  and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  he  bearers  of 
burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be  hewers  in  the  mountain,  (2  Chron. 
ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such 
laborious  services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war ;  and  who,  according  to  the  rights  of 
war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period,  could  be  justly  employed 
in  any  offices,  however  low  and  however  laborious,  which  the  con- 
queror thought  proper  to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  dege- 
nerate Jews  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strainers 
from  a  foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  which 
were  not  omy  their  due,  but  which  were  demanded  in  their  behalf  by 
the  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  understanding  by  the 
word  neighbour,  their  friends  merely,  and  accordingly  restricted  the 
exercise  of  their  benevolence  by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded 
in  this  case  their  interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit 
of  those  passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph."* 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone  gave  rank, 
but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal  footing,  the  right  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of  old  aqe,  are  the  only 
sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic  statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before 
the  hoary  head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged,)  will 
be  found  suited  to  the  republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as 
well  as  conformable  to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart : 
for  no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less  conse- 
quence than  he  was  before ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to  old  age  can- 
not be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man  very  sensibly.  Nor 
does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the  aged.     He  extends  the  pro- 

'  Michaelis's  Commeiitaries,  toL  iL  pp.  298 — S89. 
'  Jahn*8  ArduBologU  Biblica,  bj  Upham,  p.  197. 
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tection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind^  in  Levit. 
xix.  14.^  which  prohibits  reviling  the  one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  other.  In  Dent,  xxyii.  18.  a  curse  is  denounced 
against  him  who  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  circumstances 
had  reduced  to  poverty^  various  humane  regulations  were  made :  for 
though  Moses  luid^  by  his  statutes  relative  to  the  division  of  the  land^ 
studied  to  prevent  any  Israelite  from  being  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere 
indulges  the  hope  that  there  would  actually  be  no  poor.  On  the  con-* 
trary>  he  expressly  says  (Deut  xv.  11.),  "the  Poob  shall  never 
cecue  out  of  thy  land ;^*  and  he  enjoins  the  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in  their 
land.  He  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  decayed  Israelite  with  a 
loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbatical  year  drew  nigh 
(Deut.  XV.  7 — 10.) ;  and  no  pledge  was  to  be  detained  for  the  loan 
of  money  that  served  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  or  health  (Deut. 
xxiv.  12,  13.),  or  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for 
himself  and  family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-st6nes.  During 
harvest,  the  owner  of  a  field  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  corn 
that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  after-growth :  and  the  scattered  ears, 
or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally  belonged  to  the  poor. 
Afler  a  man  had  once  shaken  or  beaten  his  olive-trees,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  gather  the  olives  that  still  hung  on  them :  so  that  the 
fruit,  wUch  did  not  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged 
to  the  poor.  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10.;  Deut  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.;  Buth  ii. 
2 — 19.)  Further,  whatever  srew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in  the 
fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  me  poor  might  take  at  pleasure,  having 
an  equal  right  to  it  wiih  the  owners  of  the  land.  Another  important 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what  were  called  second  tenths  and 
second  firstlings.  "  Besides  the  tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the 
Israelites  were  obliged  to  set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and 
garden  produce ;  and,  in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of 
offerings,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  high 
festivats."  Of  these  thank  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces  were  con- 
sumed  on  the  altar :  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the  priest's  por- 
tion, was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice-feasts,  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan, 
**  When  any  part  of  these  tenths  remained,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  to  the  altar  or  to  consume  as  offerings,  they  were  obliged 
every  three  years  to  make  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the  amount, 
and,  without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  Ood,  employ  it  in  bene- 
volent entertainments  in  their  native  cities."  (Deut..  xii.  5 — 12.. 
17—19.,  xiv.  22—29.,  xvi.  10,  ll.,xxvi.  12, 13.)» 

But  though  Moses  had  made  such  abundant  provifdons  for  the  poor, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing  respecting  beggars. 
The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  occurs  in  Psal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  we  read  of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and 
maimed,  who  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  rich,  by  the  waysides,  (as  they 

>  Michaelis'fl  CommenUiies,  vol  ii.  pp.  254—359. 
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still  do  in  India  S)  and  also  before  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Mark  x. 
46. ;  Luke  xvi.  20,  21. ;  Acts  iii.  2.)^  But  ^'  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons 
called  vagrant  heggarsy  who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from 
door  to  door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  the 
custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trumpet  or  horn,  which  pre- 
vails among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monastics,  called  KaUndar  or 
Karendaly  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of  Christ,  may  be  inferred  from 
Matt.  vi.  2. ;  where  the  verb  a-aXvifrrff^  which  possesses  the  shade  of 
signification  that  would  be  attached  to  a  correspondii^  word  in  the 
£uphil  form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitiyely,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament  There  is 
one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  vocation  of  mendicants,  which 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity,  or  to 
the  alms-giving  spirit,  but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.'*  (Job 
xxii.  7.,  xxxi.  16.;  Prov.  iiL  27,28.)"* 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  THE  laLTTABT  AFFAmS  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  OTHBB  NATIONS  MENTIONED 

IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 


SECT.  L 
ON  THE  lOLlTABT  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Therb  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  men 
who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they  possessed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their  weaker  neighbours.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10*), 
whose  name'signifies  a  rebel';  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
him,  from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and  sup- 
porting by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind  continued  to 
increase,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally  arise,  and  spreading 
from  individuals  to  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  produced  wars.  Of 
the  military  affiiirs  of  those  times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in 
the  Scriptures.  These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  predatory  incursions  like  those  of  the  Modem  Bedouin 
Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  travellers.  The  patriarch 
Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kinsman  Lot  had  been  taken  captive 

>  Roberts's  Oriental  XUnstrations,  p.  658.  Stardy  beggars  (the  same  intelligent  ob- 
server states)  not  nniieqaently  make  nse  of  expresrions  similar  to  that  uttered  by  th« 
uhfaithfol  steward  in  Luke  xvi.  3.    Ibid.  p.  664. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

*  Jahn*s  Archasokgia,  by  Upham,  p.  198. 
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by  Chedorlaomer  uid  his  confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings^  mustered 
his  trained  seryants,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number ;  and 
coming  against  the  enemy  by  night,  he  diyided  his  forces,  and  totally 
discomfited  them.  (Gen.  ziv.  14*— 16.)  The  other  patriarchs  also 
armed  their  servants  and  dependants  when  a  conflict  was  expected. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xzxiii.  1.)' 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being  a  mili- 
tary people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy  '),  yet  anciently  they  were  eminently  distingiushed 
for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices  concerning  their  discipline,  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  few  and  brie£ 

The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of  two  kinds, 
either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine  conmiand,  or  such 
as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by  the  prince  for  avenging  some 
nationid  affironts,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  sovereignty.  Of  the  first 
sort  were  those  undertaken  against  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
God  had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites  (strictly  so  called),  the  Ferizzites,  the  Hivites^  the  Je- 
busites,  and  the  Gii^ashites.  These  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  their  place.  (Dent.  viL  1,  2. 
and  XX.  16,  17.)  There  were  indeed  other  nations  who  inhabited  this 
country  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  20. 
But  these  had  either  become  extinct  since  that  lime,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  these  seven  nations 
no  terms  of  peace  could  be  ofiered ;  for,  being  guilty  of  gross  idola- 
tries and  other  detestable  vices  of  all  kinds,  God  thought  them  unfit 
to  live  any  longer  upon  the  face  of  the  ear^.  These  wars,  thus  un* 
dertaken  by  the  command  of  God,  were  called  the  toars  of  the  Lord^ 
of  which  a  particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned 
in  Numb.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  undertaken 
upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those  were  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  invaded  their  country,  and  such  as  that  of  David  against 
the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by 
insulting  his  ambassadors,  —  there  were  certain  rules  established  by 
God,  which  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking 
and  carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to  become 

'  This  section  is  chieflj  translated  from  Calmet's  Dissertation  snr  la  ICilice  des 
aacieBa  H^brenz,  inserted  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  his  Conunentaire  Litt^rale  sor  la  Bible, 
and  also  in  toL  l  pp.  205 — 240.  of  his  **  Dissertations  qui  peavent  servir  de  Frolego- 
K^nes  de  l^Ecritore;"  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier 
Folard,  disensses  the  militarj  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accnracy  and  know* 
ledge  as  to  leare  scaroelj  anr  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol  iiL  p.  535.  of  the  folio  English  translation  of  Cahnet's  Die 
tionaiy. )  The  Dissertation  of  the  Cheyalier  Folard  has  also  been  consulted  ;  together 
with  Alberts  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  L  pp.  289—247.;  Schnlzii  Archssologia  Hebraica, 
pp.  132-^146.$  Jahn,  Ardueoktfia  Biblica,  §§  266-296.;  Ackennann,  Archnologia  Bib> 
1><^  SS  260—288. ;  Home's  mst  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii,  pp.  303—816. ;  Bmning,  Antiq. 
Hebr.  pp.  74 — ^91.;  Carpsorii  Antiqnitates  Gcntis  Hebnece,  pp.  665—671. 

'  S€«  Levit  xxri.  36.;  Dent  xxviiL  65,  66. 
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tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they  refused,  all  the  males,  upon  besieging' 
the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if  tiie  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but 
the  women  and  little  ones  were  to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the 
other  goods  of  the  city  were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelitei. 
(Deut.  XX.  10 — 15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city,  they  were  not  to 
commit  unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
4heir  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare  the  fruit  trees,  as 
being  necessary  to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  in  future 
times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  pre- 
sent hostilities,  should  be  removed  and  done  away.  (Deut  xx* 
19,20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  be^nning  of  their  republic,  appear  to  have 
been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits  were  broken  by 
their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  this  base  temper  soon  appeared  upon 
the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  before  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea^  which  made  them  murmur  so  much  against 
Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11,  12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their 
cowardice  more  evident,  than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit 
of  despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God.  (Numb.  xiv. 
1 — 6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  disposition,  says,  that  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  swordy  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them,  but  thy  right 
hand  and  thine  arm^  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  because  thou 
hadst  a  favour  unto  them.  (Psal.  xliv.  3.^ 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  tne  whole  of  the  men,  from 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when  they  mi^ht 
demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  liable  to  military  service, 
the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted.  (Numb.  L  3.  22. ;  2  Sam.  xxiiL 
20. ;  1  Kings  ii  35.)  Like  the  militia  in  some  countries,  and  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  at  this  day^,  they  were  always 
ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice.  If  the  occasion  were  ex- 
tremely urgent,  affecting  their. existence  as  a  people,  all  were  sum- 
moned to  war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking  the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus  Joshua 
chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the  Amalekites  (Exod. . 
xviL  9,  10.):  in  the  war  with  the  Midianites,  one  thousand  men  were 
selected  out  of  each  tribe  (Numb.  xxxi.  4,  5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault 
upon  the  city  of  Ai,  three  thousand  men  were  employed.  (Josh.  vii. 
3, 4.)  The  book  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this  mode 
of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  choosing  the  men, 
not  of  levying  them.     In  like  manner,  under  the  Roman  republicj 

*  A  recent  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  describing  the  present  state  of  Monnt  Lebanon, 
says,  that  *'  of  the  peasants,  great  nnmbers  carry  arms.  In  fact,  eoery  yoang  man  may  in 
some  sense  be  called  a  soldier,  and  would  in  case  of  need  master  as  such :  Uie  gnn  which 
serves  him  for  field  sport  and  sustenance  is  ready  for  the  call  of  war ;  and  his  discipline 
consists  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habits  of  a  mountaineer.**  Ber.  W.  Jowett^s  Christian  B9- 
searches  in  Syria,  p.  74.    (London,  1825,  8vq.) 
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all  the  citizens  of  the  militaiy  age  (seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were 
obliged  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were 
commanded.  On  the  day  appointed  the  consuls  held  a  levy  (delectum 
habebant),  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ; 
when  it  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be 
called.  The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a 
severe  penalty.  On  certain  occasions  some  of  the  most  refractory 
were  put  to  death.^  To  the  above  described  mode  of  selecting 
troops,  our  Saviour  probably  alluded,  when  he  said  that  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx.  16.) ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
being  convened,  choice  was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for 
service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation  of  those 
vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days' 
respite  given  them  to  send  messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after 
which,  if  no  relief  came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and 
have  llieir  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seems,  they 
could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1, 2, 3.)  As  soon  as  Saul  was  informed  of 
it,  he,  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cutting  a  yoke  of  oxen  in 
pieces,  and  sending  them  idl  over  Israel,  signified  what  sHould  be  done 
to  the  oxen  of  such  as  did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  summons,  we  find  that  an  army  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  the 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine,  it  is  said,  that  they  resolved 
not  to  return  to  their  houses  till  they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult 
(Ji^.  XX.  8.),  and  accordingly,  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  refusing 
to  ^uver  up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  providing 
of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to  these  sudden 
levies;  for  in*the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  republic,  their  armies 
consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every  one  served  at  his  own  expense^ 
and  ordinarily  carried  his  own  arms  and  provisions  alons  with  him. 
And  thus  we  find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to 
his  other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13.  17.), 
which  gave  David  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath ;  and  this  was 
the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days  were  ordinarily  but  of 
a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  possible  that  a  large  body  could 
subsist  long  upon  such  provisions  as  every  one  carried  along  with 
him.  After  the  time  of  Solomon,  their  armies  became  vastly  nu« 
merous :  we  read  that  Abijah  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  double  that  number  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is 
flaid  diere  were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army, 

'  Dr.  Adams  Boman  Antiqaitie8»  pp.  362,  SSa  fifth  edit 
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(ver.  17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  nearly  bix  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  with 
an  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  without  reckon* 
ing  the  garrisons  in  his  fortified  places.  (2  Chron.  xviL  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  conoeming  the  Israelitish 
soldierSy  which  are  characterised  by  equal  wisdom  and  humanity. 
Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  220.  we  may  re* 
mark  that  the  following  classes  of  persons  were  whoUy  exempted 
from  military  service.  (Deut.  xx.  5 — 8.,  xxiv.  5.);  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated  it,  was 
to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate 
it.  From  the  title  of  Psal.  xxx. — A  Psalm  or  Song  at  the  dedication 
of  the  house  of  David, — ^it  was  evidently  a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate 
a  new  house  to  Jehovah,  with  prayer,  priuse,  and  thanksgiving,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who  had  not 
yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife,  and  had  not  taken  her 
home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  considerable  time 
sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espoiisal  or  betrothing  of  the  parties 
and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.  When  the  bridegroom  had  made 
proper  preparations,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the 
nuptials  were  consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after  his  mar- 
riage. ^  . 

The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be  the  more  evident, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it  was  deemed  an  excessive 
hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  battle  (in  which  there 
was  a  probability  of  his  being  slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house  un« 
finished,  a  newly  purchased  heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  ^om 
he  had  just  contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  oi^ro* 
tesilaus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan 
war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his  house  unfinished.^ 

5.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  i}iB  fearful  anHfaint-kearted  ; 
an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceftd  nature,  that  one  would  think  it 
never  would  have  been  claimed.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  in 
Oideon's  expedition  against  the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  re- 
mained out  of  thirty-two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally 
consisted ;  twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  his  proclama- 
tion, that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  aiid  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  viL  3.)* 

Before  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  Israelitish  army 
was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  The  earliest  in- 
stance recorded  of  any  military  force  being  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained  two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and 
one  thousand  for  fais  son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  1,  2.)  David 
had  a  distinct  guard,  called  Cherewites  and  Pelethites,  concerning 

>  niad,  lib.  ii.  700--702.  •  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34—37. 
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the  origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they  were  his  guards, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them  archers  and  slingers.^  Besides 
these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who 
were  on  duty  for  one  month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  men*  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subse- 
quently, when  the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to 
liave  been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war ;  for,  excludve  of  the  vast 
army  wluch  Jehoshaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that  he  had  troops 
throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which,  doubtless,  were  garrisoned  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officebs  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  those  whom  we 
find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  ihree  bands  or  companies,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.;  Job  i.  17.;  Judg.  vii.  16.  20.;  1  Sam.  xi.  11. 
and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other  than  the  division  into  the 
centre,  lefty  and  right  toing,  which  obtains  in  the  modem  art  of  war. 
When  the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt,  they  marched  in  military 
order,  by  their  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xiL  51.),  harnessed  (Exod. 
xiii.  18.),  or,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  English  Bibles, 
by  five  in  a  rank :  from  which  expressions  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
^ev  foUowed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at  the  head  of 
eacn  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty.  (1  Sam.  viii.  12. ; 
2  Ejngs  L  9—14.)  » 

The  other  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  forces  consisted  of  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  &c ;  and  the  oiBicers  that  conunanded  them  are  styled  cap- 
tains of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  cap- 
tains of  tens ;  of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xiL  14.  20.,  xiii.  1., 
xxviiL  1.,  and  2  Kings  L  9.  11.  13.  These,  probably,  were  of  the 
same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the  wilderness, 
rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod  xviii.  25.),  and  who  at  first  acted  in  a 
double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time  civil  magistrates  and  mili- 
tary officers.    The.  captains  of  thousands  seem  to  have  been  much  the 

'  On  this  sabject  the  reader  may  coDSult  the  Dissertations  de  Crethi  et  I^ethi,  of 
Ikenins  (in  the  first Tolume of  his  Dissertationes  Fhilologico-Theologicre, pp.  111. e<  Mgr.), 
and  of  Lakemacher  (Obserrationes  PhilologicsB,  part  ii  pp.  11—^4.),  and  also  Michaelis*s 
Commeotariet  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  §  232. 

'  It  is  from  this  circumstance  **  that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the  Lord  ov  Hosts, 
or  armies;  hecaase  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  I^pt  under  his  direction,  marshalled 
and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  bj  his  wisdom,  supported  bj  his  providence,  and  protected 
bj  his  might.  This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  whj  God  is  so  frequentlj  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  far  the  Lord  did  bring  the  (Aildren  of  Israel  out  ofEgtfpt  by 
their  armiee/'    Dr.  A«  Clariie's  Commentary  on  Exod.  zii.  51. 

'  **  But  all  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  they  moved  out — not  armed — but  in  soldier- 
like order;  as  regularly  organised  and  slowly  as  disciplined  troops,  and  not  like  a  rude 
rabble,  or  a  huddled,  jostling  multitude.  It  shows  that  they  did  not  go  out  by  'haste  or 
by  flight : '  and  this  is  very  remarkable,  considering  their  numbers  and  the  quality  of  the 
people,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  those  behind  to  dread  lest  their  taskmasters  should 
overtake  them,  and  therefore  to  press  forward  and  incommode  those  who  were  before. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  all  this.;  they  moved  with  such  steadiness  and  stillness,  that 
«  against  none  of  them  did  a  dog  move  his  tongue.'  (Exod.  xi.  7.)  We  are  also  informed, 

that  *  there  was  not  one  feMe  person  among  their  tribes.'  (Psal.  cv.  87.) It  was 

ibe  Lord*s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'*  (Rev.  W.  Jay*s  Works,  voL  il  p.  259.) 
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same  as  colonels  of  regiments  with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds 
might  probably  answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  conmiand 
of  troops  and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns,  sergeants^  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  commonwealth, 
in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sfioterim,  genealogists  or  officers  (as  they  are  termed  in 
our  version),  who  probably  chose  tJie  heads  of  families ;  but  after  the 
monarchy  took  place,  they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the 
king  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1., 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander  in  chief  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
11.):  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission  was  denoted  by 
^ving  him  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was  the 
Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scripture  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth  under  the  superintending 
guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate  to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant- 
general,  was  the  principal  officer,  or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who, 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him,  who  is  now  odled 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government  as  settled 
by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii.  8.),  Joab 
under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under  Absalom,  when  he 
w^as  raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The 
command  and  authority  of  this  captiun  of  tne  host  appear  to  have 
been  very  great,  sometimes,  indeed,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign. David  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in- 
chief;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the 
sanguinary  assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident 
that  the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  lime  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  desirous  of 
making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness,  ordered  his  ser- 
vant Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish  to  have  done  for  her. 
Wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  kinffy  or  to  the  Caftain  OF  the 
Host?  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to  war  in 
person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of  their  soldiers. 
Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself 
became  so  great,  that  his  people  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  lead 
them  on  to  batda  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  horse  in  the  Israelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon. 
In  the  time  of  David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was 
mounted  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great  expense  (1  Kings 
X.  28,  29.) ;  and  afterwards  had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  (2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From 
Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem  that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison 
of  war-horses.     Subsequent  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the 
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battle  in  chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them :  thus 
we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  was  taken 
out  of  his  war-chariot  and  put  into  another,  in  which  he  was  carried 
to  Jerusalem,  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both 
kings  and  generals  had  armour-bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
bravest  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters, 
but  were  also  employed  to  give  his  commands  to  the  subordinate 
captains,  and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.,  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  S  Canaan- 
ites,  and  other  oriental  nations.'  Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals  rode,  the  other  to  break 
the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in  among  them,  armed  with  iron 
scythes,  which  caused  terrible  havoc  The  most  ancient  war-chariots, 
of  which  we  read,  are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots 
were  so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  nad  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots.  (Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera, 
the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of 
iron  in  his  army.  ( Judg.  iv.  3.)  The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  ob- 
tain possession  of  part  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg. 
L  19.)  The  Philistines,  in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand 
chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  firom  Hadadezer,  king  of  Damascus, 
ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  chariots,  reserving 
only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  He- 
brews ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though  Solomon  had  a  considerable 
number;  but  we  know  of  no  military  expedition  in  which  he  em- 
ployed them.  In  tbe  second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.  (2  Mace  xiii.  2.)  These  chariots  were  generally  placed  on 
the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight  Une,  parallel 
sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were  with  four,  others  with 
two  wheels  only :  these  were  driven  against  the  enemy,  whom  they 
never  failed  to  put  into  disorder,  when  thev  were  followed  closely  by 
the  line.  There  were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless ;  first,  by 
opening  a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions;  secondly,  by 
killing  the  horses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced :  in  which  case 
they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  employed  them, 
because  they  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but,  furthep,  broke  the 
closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the  force  of  the  onset.  The 
infiemtry  were  divided  into  light-^rmed  troops,  and  into  spear-men. 
(Gen.  xlix.  19. ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  8.  15.  23. ;  2  Sam.  iiL  22.,  iv.  2.,  xxii. 

>  Hengstenbeig'B  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  132—136.    AndoTer  (Massachu- 
setts), 1643.  6vo. 

*  They  were  also  used  among  tbe  ancient  Britons. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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30. ;  Psal.  xviii.  30,  in  the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version ; 
2  Kings  V.  2. ;  Hos.  vii.  1.)  The  light-armed  troops  of  infantry 
were  furnished  with  a  sling  and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and 
quiver,  and  also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler :  thej  fought 
the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spear-men,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand  to  hand. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34. ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.,  xviL  17.)  The  light-armed 
troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benja- 
min. (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.,  xvii.  17.) 

lY.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  the 
order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan.  During  their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  the 
form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the  account  given  in  Numb,  ii., 
appears  to  have  been  quadrangular,  having  three  tribes  placed  on 
each  side,  under  one  general  standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle, 
which  stood  in  the  centre.  Between  these  four  m'eat  camps  and  the 
tabernacle  were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  of  we  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it ;  the  camp  of 
Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the  ministering  priests, 
and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was.  From  Isa.  liv.  2.,  it  appears  that 
the  t^nts,  under  which  they  lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  are  now  in  use  in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had 
their  particular  ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued 
their  march.  Kabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah 
was  a  lion ;  that  of  Beuben,  the  figure  of  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim, 
an  ox  ;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle,  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons  * :  but  for 
these  assertions  there  is  no  foundation.  They  are  probably  derived 
from  the  patri^ch's  prophetic  blessing  of  his  children,  related  in 
Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more  likely,  that  t£e  names  of  the  several  tribes 
were  embroidered  in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  following 
diagram,  after  Ainsworth,  Koberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke',  will,  per- 
haps, give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
Israelitish  encampment ;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents 
according  to  their  tribes)  the  following  exclamation :  —  Haw  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabemaclesy  O  Israel  I  As  the  valleys 
are  they  spread  forthy  as  gardens  by  the  river^s  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign 
aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  tlie  waters, 
(Numb.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 

'  Lamy  de  Tabernacolo,  lib.  iii  c  2.    Garpzor  hu  giyen  at  length  the  rabbinical  de* 
flcriptiona  of  the  IsraelitiBh  standard.    Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  667,  668. 
*  In  their  Cconmentaries  on  Numb.  ii.    Boberts's  CUyis  Biblionun,  p.  24.  folio  edit. 
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Daring  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded  in  Deut  xxiiL 
10 — 15.5  for  guarding  against  the  vice  and  uncleanliness  that  might 
otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so  large  a  body  of  people,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  three  millions.  The  following  was  the 
order  of  their  march,  which  was  not  much  unlike  that  in  which  the 
caravans  or  assemblages  of  oriental  travellers  still  continue  to  move : 
—  When  they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon  the 
first  alarm  the  standard  of  Judah  being  raised,  the  tliree  tribes  which 
belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle  being  taken  down, 
which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites,  the  Gershonites  and  the 
Merarites  (two  families  of  that  order)  attended  the  waggons  with  the 
boards,  staves,  &c  When  these  were  on  the  march  a  second  alarm 
was  sounded,  upon  which  the  standard  of  Beuben's  camp  advanced 
with  the  three  tribes  u^der  it.     After  them  followed  the  Kohathites 

glie  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  the 
oly  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belonging ;  and  because  this 
was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards,  pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it  was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a 
waggon,  but  carried  on  their  shoulders.  Next  followed  the  standard 
of  Ephraim's  camp  with  the  tribes  belonging  to  it :  and  last  of  all 
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the  other  three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the 
rear ;  Moses  and  Aaron  oTerseeing  the  whole,  that  every  tiling  was 
done  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices  properly  belonging 
to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorised  version, 
{Saul  lay  in  the  trenchy  and  the  people  pitched  round  about  him^  it  has 
been  imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified  camp.  The  proper 
rendering  is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  haggagey  with  his  spear  stuck 
at  his  head,  and  a  cruse  or  vessel  of  water  by  his  side ',  (7.  11.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  usual  amon^  the  Persians^,  and  also  among 
the  Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of  the  ground  will 
permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  being  in  the  centre  of  the  Arabs,  who 
surround  him  at  a  respectful  distance.'  When  David  is  represented 
as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when  he  was  with  his 
armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it 
probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
which  was  the  proper  place  for  a  king,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
better  avoid  any  surprise  from  his  enemies.^ 

y.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during  their 
military  service :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service  obtained 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period  of  their  re- 
spective republics.^  The  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  stipendiarv  soldiers :  it  is  however  probable,  that  the 
great  military  officers  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  oiher  kings, 
had  some  allowance  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The 
soldiers  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy ;  consisting  of 
pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  quality  for  a  wife, 
exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  army, 
&c.,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great  profit  and  distinction. 
2  Sam.  xviii.  11. ;  Jos.  xv.  16. ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  25. ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) 
n  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid 
his  brave  companions  in  arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
32.)  Afterwards,  it  became  an  established  custom,  tlutt  all  soldiers 
should  receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  firom 
Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  lliat  there  were  military  schools,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or,  in  modem  language,  were 
trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those  exercises  which  were  in  use 

>  In  the  same  way  do  all  eastern  trayellen  deep  at  this  day.  **  The  bolster  is  round, 
abont  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  in  length.  In  travelling,  it  is  carried  rolled 
up  in  the  mat  on  which  the  owner  sleeps.  In  a  hot  climate  a  dranght  of  water  is  very  re- 
freshing in  the  night :  hence  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  always  near  where  a  person 
sleeps.**    (Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  177.) 

'  Morier*s  Seoond  Journey  into  Persia,  pp.  115,  116. 

*  Captuns  Irby*s  and  Mangles*  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  395.  Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Western  Frontiers  of  Eigypt,  p.  1 1. 
Harmer*s  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 
livy,  lib.  iv.  c  69.    Bruning's  Antiquit.  Gnec.  pi  102. 
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among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swiftness  of  foot  was  an 
accomplishment  highly  yalued  among  tiie  Hebrew  warriors^  both  for 
attacking  and  pursuing  an  enemy^  as  well  as  among  the  ancient 
Grreeks  and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our-  version  rendered  tlie  beauty)  of  Israel ;  the  force  of  which 
expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  East,  to  this 
day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope,  continue  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation  for  the  delicate  elegance  of  their  form,  or  their 
graceful  i^lity  of  action.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  18.,  we  are  told  that  Asahel 
was  as  liffht  ef  foot  as  a  wild  roe  ;  —  a  mode  of  expression  perfectly 
synonymous  with  the  epithet  of  Tlohas  &kv9  ' A;^<XX£w,  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than 
thirty  times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  Uke  himts  feet  for  swiftness,  and 
teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was  broken  by  his 
arms.  (PsaL  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  could  boast  of  a 
great  number  of  brave  men,  who  could  use  their  right  and  left  hands 
with  equal  dexterity  (Judg.  xx.  16. ;  1  Chron.  xii.  2.),  and  who 
were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling. 
The  men  of  war,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when 
persecuted  by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  fit  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buchler,  whose  faces  were  like  the 
faces  of  lionsy  and  who  were  as  stoift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar  military 
habit :  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily  wore  would  have 
impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it  closely  around  them,  when 
preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8. ; 
1  Kings  XX.  11.)  They  used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring 
nations,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of 
iron  or  of  brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metaL  In  the  Scriptures  we 
read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows :  the  helmet,  greaves,  and 
target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass,  which  was  the  metal 
chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.^  The  national  museums  of  most 
countries  contain  abundant  specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have 
been  rescued  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every 
man  provided  his  own  arms:  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  depots  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the 
men  as  occasion  required.  (2  Chron.  xi.  12.,  xxvi.  14,  15.) 

Of  the  Defensive  Abhs  of  the  Hebrews^  the  following  were  the 
most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet,  for  covering  and  defending  the  head,  was  a 
strong  cap  made  of  ox-hide,  and  often  covered  with  brass:  sometimes 
it  was  made  wholly  of  brass.  This  was  a  part  of  tiie  military  provi- 
sion made  by  Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.) :  and 
long  before  the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the> 
Philistine   champion  were   of  brass.   (1   Sam.   xviL   38.  5.)     This 

>  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  snr  la  Milice  des  Anciens  Hebrenx,has  collected 
numerons  examples  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and  yarions  other  classic  writers,  in 
which  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  mentioned.    Dioertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  220 — 222. 
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military  oap  was  also  worn  by  the  Permans,  Ethiopians,  and  Lybians, 
(Ezek.  xxxviiL  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which  Antiochus  sent  against 
Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.) 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet  was  another  piece  of  de~ 
fensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5. ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35.),  were  accoutred  with  this  defence,  which,  in  our 
authorised  translation,  is  yariously  rendered  habergeon^  coat  of  mail, 
and  briffandine.  (1  Sam.  xviL  38. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14. ;  Isa.  lix.  17. ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  Between  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  yenture.  From  these  various  renderings  of  the  ori- 
ginal word,  it  should  seem  tbat  this  piece  of  armour  covered  both  the 
back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter.  The  corslets  were  made 
of  various  materials :  sometimes  they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton, 
woven  very  thick,  or  of  a  kind  of  woollen  felt :  others  again  were 
made  of  iron  or  brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of 
mail ;  and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  back  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of  corslets  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  of  mail  {I  Sam.  xvii. 
5.)  was  literally  a  corslet  of  scales,  that  is,  composed  of  numerous 
laminse  of  brass,  crossing  each  other.  It  was  called  by  the  Latin 
writers  squamea  lorica,^  Similar  corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians 
and  other  nations.  The  breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul, 
when  he  perished  in  battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or 
cotton,  woven  very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i  9.  maiginal  ren- 
dering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  body  during  the  battle.  It 
was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered  with  tough 
hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid  with  gold.  (1  Kings 
X.  16,  17.,  xiv.  26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
viz.  the  tsinnah,  great  shield  or  buckler,  and  the  magen,  smaller  shield. 
It  was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior,  often  mentions  a 
shield  and  buckler  in  his  divine  poems,  to  signify  that  defence  and 
protection  of  heaven  which  he  expected  and  experienced,  and  in 
which  he  reposed  all  his  trust.  (Psal.  v.  12.)  And  when  he  says, 
God  will  with  favour  compass  the  righteous  cts  with  a  shield,  he  seems 
to  allude  to  the  use  of  the  great  shield  with  which  they  covered  and 
defended  their  whole^odies.  King  Solomon  caused  two  different 
sorts  of  shields  to  be  made,  viz.  the  tsinnah  (which  answers  to  the 
clypeus  of  the  Latins),  such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and 
the  maginnim  or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were 
of  a  much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these  are 
translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other.  The 
Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we  find  their 
formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7.)  One  bearing 
a  shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  carry  this 

>  JBneid,  Ub.  iz.  707. 
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and  some  other  weapons^  with  which  to  furnish  his  m^aster  upon 
occasion.^ 

A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Phi- 
listines :  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was  made  Eong  Saul's 
armour-bearer  (I  Sam.  xvi.  21.),  and  Jonathan  had  a  young  man 
who  bore  his  armour  before  him.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this 
tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield^  Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  smaller 
one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and  45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the 
fore-mentioned  words,  but  is  called  cidon^  which  we  render  a  target 
in  one  place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held  it  in  his 
hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could- also  at  other  times 
conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn  it  behind,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  added,  that  it  was  between  his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the 
shield  in  fight  was  excessively  resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as 
well  as  lamented  by  them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public 
mourning,  that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  teas  vilely  cast  away.  (2  Sara, 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27.,  was  sensible  how 
disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit  their  shields  in  the  field, 
yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  un- 
happy engagement  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  fled 
away  and  left  their  shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable 
casting  away  of  that  principal  article  of  their  armour  is  deservedly 
the  subject  of  the  royal  poet's  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient  nations,  who 
considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose  their  shield.  With  the 
Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death.  The  Lace- 
demonian women,  it  is  well  known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of 
their  sons,  used  to  deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this 
short  address :  *^  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou 
preserve  it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  these  sentiments.  Saint 
Paul,  when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their  confidence, 
their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward^  no 
less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing here,  and  the  glories  of  heaven  as  their  eternal  portion. 
(Heb.  X.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and  polish 
their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  expressions  of 
furbinhing  the  spears  and  meeting  bright  the  arrows  ( Jer.  xlvL  4.  and 
li.  11.);  and  it  should  seem  that  such  shields  as  were  covered  with 

'  The  cheralier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  which  Goliath  covered 
his  shonldera,  consisted  onl;^  of  brass  jdates  fastened  upon  the  wood;  similar  to  the  buck- 
lers which  Solomon  afterwards  enriched  with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple 
(1  Kings  X.  16,  17.)t  &i>d  which,  haying  been  carried  awaj  by  Shiskah,  king  of  Egj pt, 
were  replaced  by  Rehoboam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  con- 
duding  Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood,  is,  that  if 
it  had  been  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  had  been  of  a  size  proportionable  to  his 
body,  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  this  giant,  and  still  more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been 
able  to  support  its  weight. 

Q  4 
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leather,  were  oiled  in  order  to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  too  dry.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa.  xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use, 
they  were  covered  with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being 
rusty  and  soiled;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield^  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  especially  in 
readiness.  (Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war,  was  the  Military 
Girdle  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.  first,  in 
order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's  girdle  or  belt 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  39.);  secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  gird  their  clothes 
and  armour  together,  and  thus  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are  synonymous  words  in  Scripture ; 
for  those  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  put  on  armour,  are,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes 
the  expression  of  girding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11. ;  Isa.  viii. 
9. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  a  soldier,  and  was  highly  prized  among  all  ancient  nations ;  it  was 
also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to  another.  Thus,  Jonathan 
gave  his  girdle  to  David  as  the  highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and 
perpetual  friendship.  (1  Sam.  xviiL  4.V 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  oi  the  ancient  defensive  harness, 
because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  efiiroBui,  impediments  (so 
called  because  they  entangle  the  feet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  gall- traps,  which  since,  in  heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops), 
in  the  way  before  the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were  upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were 
employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ;  and  those  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
tion were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  assassinated  the 
Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.")  It  was  worn  on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv. 
3. ;  Exod.  xxxii  27.),  and^  it  snould  seem,  on  the  left  thigh ;  though 
Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  bein^  left-handed,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword 
under  his  garments  on  his  right  thigh,  f  Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iiL  7,  8.,  where  our 
version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore  valiant  Isracl- 
itish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword  girt  upon  his  thigh. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one 
with  one  edge,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword 
(Josh.  vL  21.);  and  a  shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud. 
The  modem  Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and 
a  cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle- Axe  we  have  no  description  in  tbe  Sacred 

'  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector  as  a  token  of  the  highest  respect 
(niad,  TiL  905.)    Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  2  Sam.  xviiL  1 1. 
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Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Jeremiah :  —  TTiou  art  my 
battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war  ;  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  hxngdoms :  and  with  thee  will  I 
break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  nder,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  IL  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow'  and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  (Josh.  viii.  18. ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  19.,  and  Jer.  xlvL  4.) 
or  Javelin  (Numb.  xxv.  7.),  or  Dabt  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14.),  or  Lance 
(Jer.  1.  42.),  seem  to  have  differed  chiefly  according  to  their  length 
or  size.  Some  of  them  might  be  thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.); 
and  it  appears  from  2  Sam.  iL  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed 
at  both  ends.  When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general 
or  commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.^ 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  collected  by 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  uie  use  of  the  sling,  David  emi- 
nently excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a  stone  from  one  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
40,  &C.) :  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  ii|^  keeping  off  the  enemies 
of  his  flock.  In  the  East,  to  this  day,  shepheros  carry  a  sling  and 
stones  for  the  same  purpose.'  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in  handling 
this  weapon ;  tJiey  could  sling  stones  to  a  luxir^s  breadth,  and  not  miss 
(Judg.  XX.  16.) ;  and  where  it  is  said  that  they  were  left-handed,  it 
should  rather  oe  rendered  ambidexters,  for  we  are  told,  they  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they 
did  not  constantly  use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  military 
exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left  hand  as  well 
as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arbows  are  of  great  antiquity :  indeed,  no  weapon 
is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxviL  3.) ;  though  it  is  true,  these  are 
not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in  hunting,  and  so  they  are  sup- 
posed and  implied  before  this :  where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he 
became  an  archer,  and  used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  wild  beasts. 
(Gen.  xxL  20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When  David 
had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king  Saul,  he  gave 
orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of  the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18.), 
that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the  Philistines,  by  whose  bows  and 
arrows  Saul  and  his  army  were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  mili- 
tary ammunition  (for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns, 
and  arrows  supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  JPsalm  xviiL  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  military 
bow  was  made  of  steel,  and,  consequently,  was  very  stiff  and  hard 
to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their  foot  in  bending  their 
bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets  speak  of  treading  the  bow, 

*  See  p.  228.  tujnu,  fat  examples  of  this  custom. 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  lUostrations,  p.  169. 
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aad  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our 
translators  rightly  render  it  (Jer.  1.  14. ;  Isa.  v.  28.,  xxL  15.);  where 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  used  in  these  places,  signifies  to  tread 
upon.  This  weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is 
called  the  bow  of  war,  or  the  battle-^fow*  (Zech.  ix.  10.,  x.  4.) 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  o£Pence  and  defence  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  very 
badly  provided  with  military  weapons :  for,  after  the  Philistines  had 
gained  many  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and  in  effect  had 
subdued  their  country,  they  took  care  that  no  smith  should  be  left 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent  them  from  making  swords 
and  spears ;  so  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments 
of  husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  19,  20.  22.)  Long  before  the  reign  ot 
Saul  we  read  that  there  was  not  a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  forty 
thousand  in  Israel  (Judg.  v.  8.);  though  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
other  military  weapons  which  are  not  mentioned.  After  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  captured  Jerusalem,  he  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  took  all  the  cHHlsmen  and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon, 
that  the  poorest  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in 
no  condition  to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 

YIII.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  being  erected  on  eminences, 
were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they  were  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double  (Deut.  xxviii.  52. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14.;  Isa.  xxii.  11.);  on  which  were  erected  towers  or  bul- 
warks. (2  Chron.  xiv.  7.,  xxiv.  9. ;  PsaL  xlviii.  13.)  These  towers 
were  furnished  with  machines  from  which  the  besieged  could  dis- 
charge arrows  and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also 
usual  to  erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  coimtry,  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  also  served  as  oc« 
casional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg.  viii.  9.  17.), 
and  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvL  9,  10.),  appear  to  have 
been  of  this  description ;  and  similar  towers  were  afterwards  erected 
by  the  crusaders.*  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a 
city,  they  dug  trenches,  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ram- 
parts, built  fort«  ascainst  it,  and  cast  a  mount  atrainst  it ;  they  also 
set  the  camp  againTit,  and  set  battering  rams  a^nst  it  i^und  about. 
(2  Sam.  XX.  15. ;  Lam.  ii.  8. ;  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  These  engines  of  shot, 
as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (vi.  6.),  in  all 
probability,^  resembled  in  some  measure  the  balists  and  catapults 
among  the  Komans;  which  were  used  for  throwing  stones  and 
arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead  of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  to  give  notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring 
the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  together,  they  used  to  set 
up  beacons  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those 
occasions. 

IX.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  or  east  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.     As  soon  as 

>  Harmer*6  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4 15^4  IS.  425—428. 
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Alexander  had  arriTed  on  the  coasts  of  lonia^  he  threw  a  dart  into 
the  country  of  the  Persians.^  The  throwing  of  a  dart  was  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  the  conmiencement  of  hostilities  among  the  Romans.^ 
Some  such  custom  as  this  ajqiears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern 
people ;  and  to  this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the 
arrow  shot  by  the  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  ziiL  17.):  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow  was  shot 
towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Israelites  by 
the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be  reconquered  and  restored 
to  IsraeL 

Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  consulted  their 
oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians ;  and  after  their  example,  Saul, 
when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to  a  witch  to  know  the  result  of 
the  impending  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  7.) ;  they  also  had  recourse  to 
divination  by  arrows,  and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  vic- 
tims. (Ezek.  xxL  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  these  things  were 
prohibited,  formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the  sacred 
lot  (Judg.  L  l.,xx.  27,28.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  Hebrew  kings,  as  they  were  piously  or  impiously  disposed,  con- 
sulted the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  the  false  prophets,  the  latter  of 
whom  (as  it  was  their  interest)  failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they 
should  succeed.  (1  Kings  xxiL  6 — 13.;  2  Elings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their 
expeditions  were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  sununer.  Previously  to  the  engagement, 
the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took  food  that  their 
strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxL  5. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)  The 
law  and  usage  of  civilised  nations  require,  that  no  war  should  be 
undertaken  without  a  previous  declaration,  and  without  a  previous 
demand  of  satisfaction  for  the  injury  complained  of.  Hence,  in  the 
voluntary  wars  of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions 
of  peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any  place. 
(Deut.  XX.  10 — 20.)  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war.  When  Jephthah  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or 
ambassadors)  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying,  JVhat  hast  thou 
to  do  with  msy  that  thou  art  came  against  me,  to  Jight  in  my  land? 
(Judg.  xL  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining  that  the  Israelites 
had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah,  after  justifying  his  people 
from  the  charge,  concluded  by  saying.  The  Lobd,  the  Judgcy  be 
pidge  this  day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Amman 
(27.);  after  which  he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge 
the  injury  committed  by  Samson  in  burning  their  com,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  come  up  against  us  f 
and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson,  the  Philistines  with- 
drew their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10.,  &c.)  After  the  detestable 
crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites  of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon 

'  Jnstin.  Hi«t.  Fhilipp.  lib.  ii 

■  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  32.    Other  instanceB  from  the  Boman  history  may  be  seen  in  Adam's 
Boman  Antiqaitici,  p.  362. 
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the  Levite's  concubine^  all  the  assembled  Israelites  sent  io  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  demand  that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered 
up,  that  they  might  put  them  to  deaths  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel. 
(Judg.  XX.  12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war^  imtil  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  declaration 
of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  conmiand  of  Joab,  and  that 
of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men 
note  arise  and  play  before  us.  And  Joab  said.  Let  them  arise ;  and 
immediately  the  conflict  began  between  twelve  men  of  each  army. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  14,  15.)  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Edomites,  sent  a  challenge 
to  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Come^  let  us  look  one  another  in 
the  face.  Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  going 
to  war ;  to  which  Amaziah  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings  did 
look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemesh^  where  the  king  of  Judah 
was  totally  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben-Hadf^,  king  of 
Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  in  a  yet  more  insolent  manner. 
Having  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  he  sent  messengers,  saying.  Thy  silver 
and  thy  gold  is  mine;  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children  are  mine.  Ahab, 
who  felt  bis  weakness,  replied.  My  Lord,  O  king,  according  to  thy 
saying^  I  am  thine  and  all  that  I  have.  Then  Ben-Hadad,  more 
insolent  than  before,  rejoined.  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy  unves,  and  thy 
children  ;  yet  I  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee  to-morroio  about  this 
time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house,  and  the  houses  of  thy  servants, 
and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand, 
and  take  it  away.  These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab 
and  his  council,  who  resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4 — 21.)  When  Pharaoh 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Carchemish  against  the  Assy- 
rians was  desirous  of  crossing  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
Josiah,  who  was  the  ally  or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  op- 
posed his  passage  with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to 
him,  saying,  fVhat  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  f  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war, 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou  from  meddling 
with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Josiah,  who 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  his  military  contingent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  which 
he  lost  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24.) 

X.  Oi  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish  armies  were, 
drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information :  but,  as  the  art  of 
war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect,  much  reliance  was  placed  in 
the  multitude  of  combatants, — a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  ex- 
posed in  Psal.  xxxiiL  16. 

Subsequently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews  had 
cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to  the  chevalier 
Folard),  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hundred  horse,  with  a 
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depth  equal  to  the  fronts  and  with  little  intervals  between  them. 
But  this  order  was  not  always  observed.  John  the  son  of  Simon 
Maccabseus,  in  the  battle  which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus^  placed 
his  horse  in  the  centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings ;  to  which 
successful  stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Maoc.  xvi.  7,  8.):  for  the  novelty  of  this  order  of 
battle  amazed  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  confounded  Cendebeus,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole  of  John's  cavalry,  which 
bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry  of  the  Jews  broke  through  his 
horse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  most  common  stratagem  was  that  of  dividing  an  army  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  ambuscade  to  act  on  a  given 
signal  (Jos.  viii.  12 — 19.) 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and 
an  incitement  to  valiant  achievements.  It  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subse- 
quently restored.  In  like  manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities 
into  the  field  of  battle  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears  tiiat  Jero- 
boam and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  their  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  (2  Chron.  xiiL  8.)  Before  they  engaged  in  battie 
the  law  of  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  blow  with  two  silver  trum- 
pets (Numb.  X.  9.),  which  are  described  by  Josephus^  to  have 
been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a  pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at 
the  bottom :  no  more  than  two  were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use, 
but  more  were  afterwards  made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were 
increased.  There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh, 
vi.  4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to  incite 
the  soldiers  to  the  conflict.  These  instruments  were  blown  to  call 
the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devotion,  and  pray  to  God 
before  they  engaged ;  and  they  were  sounded  with  a  particular  blast, 
that  they  might  know  the  meaning  of  the  siunmons :  then  tlie  anointed 
for  the  toar,  going  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the 
soldiers  to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  officers  who§e 
duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose  business  it  was 
should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army  before  they  marched ; 
and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10, 1 1. ; 
Judg.  XX.  10.)  Sometimes  tiiey  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns 
(2  Chron.  xx.  21,  22.) ;  and  the  signal  was  ^ven  by  the  priest  sound- 
ing the  trumpets.  (Numb.  x.  9. ;  Judg.  vi.  34.  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  14. ; 
1  Mace.  iii.  54.,  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of  the  efficacy  of  de\  oting 
an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under  this  persuasion  Balak  engaged 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites,  because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him 
(Numl.  xxii.  6.);  and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  43.)*  The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking 

*  Antiq.  lib.  ill  c.  II. 

'  In  like  manner,  the  Cingalese  freqnentlj  atter  imprecations  in  the  name  of  the  most 
malignant  of  their  deities.  Callaway's  Oriental  Obsenrations,  p.  20.  During  the  war  with 
the  Bnrmese,  several  magicians  were  much  engaged  in  cursing  the  British  troops.  Bo* 
beru*s  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  103. 
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or  calling  out  the  gods^  under  whose  protection  a  place  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is  fuUy  described  by 
Macrobius' ;  and  many  accounts  are  related  in  the  Hindoo  puranas 
of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse  their  enemies  when  too  powerful 
for  them.  It  was  customary  for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals 
^in  common  with  other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  their 
armies.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  4 — 12.,  xx,  21.;  1  Mace.  iv.  8 — 11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and  often  con- 
tributed to  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and  Boman  historians 
abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  they  are  too  long,  and  too  ela- 
borate, to  be  originals.  Those  only  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures appear  to  be  natural :  the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived 
carry  certain  marks  of  truth,  which  Cannot  fail  to  stnke  the  reader : 
they  are  short,  but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  lie  custom  of  the  Orientals,  was  very 
violent  (Numb,  xxiii.  24.,  xxiv.  8,  9.),  and  was  made  with  a  great 
shout.  (£xod.  xxxii.  17. ;  1  Sam.  xviL  20.  52. ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  15.;  Jer. 
i.  42.)  If  the  first  attack  failed,  they  immediately  turned  about  to 
the  rear ;  and,  forming  themselves  anew,  returned  to  the  charge  with 
still  greater  force.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  54.),  as  it  does  to  this  day  among  the  Cos- 
sacks, Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the  wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were 
carried  on  with  great  cruelty  and  ferocity ;  of  which  we  may  see  in- 
stances in  Judg.  viii.  7. 16. ;  2  Kings  iii.  27.,  viiL  12.,  xv.  16. ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  12. ;  Amos  i.  3.  13. ;  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8, 9.  Yet  the  kings  of 
Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  hiunanity  and  lenity  towards  their 
enemies.  (1  Kin^s  xx.  31. ;  2  Kings  vi.  21 — 23. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
8—15.)  When  me  victory  was  decided,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
interred.  (1  Kin^s  xi.  15. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  32.,  xxi.  14. ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,12.; 
2  Mace.  xii.  39.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were 
cut  off,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Kings  x.  7,  8.), 
as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in  Persia* ;  and 
when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  a 
city  was  defended,  they  refused  the  rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose 
bodies  were  cast  out,  a  prey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This 
barbarity  is  feelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist  (Ixxix.  1 — 3.)  And 
on  some  occasions  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the  head  of  Saul, 
and  stripped  off  his  armour,  which  they  put  in  the  house  ofiheiv  deity, 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte ;  and  they  fastened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons  to  the  wall  of  Beth^shan  ;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap 
of  stones  was  raised  over  the  grave  of  princes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of  pebble- 
stones, situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of  Grasmere,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dunmail  Raise-stones,  was 
raised  in  a  like  manner  to  commemorate  the  name  and  defeat  of  Dun- 
mail,  a  petty  king  of  Cumbria,  A.  D.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch  Edmund  I. 
»  Saturnalia,  lib  liL  c.  9.  •  Morier'i  Second  Jonmoj,  p.  186. 
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Driying  away  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  conquered  people^  and 
accounting  them  among  the  principal  spoil,  haA  ever  been  the  custom 
of  eastern  nations,  who  have  not  altogether  renounced  a  nomadic  life, 
and  whose  chief  wealth  consequenUjr  consisted  in  those  animals. 
When  Asa  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians, they  carried  away  sheep  and  camels  in  abundance^  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron«  xiy.  15.)  Among  the  monuments  of  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observed  two  registrars  {scribes  of  the  host),  as  they  are 
termed  in  2  Kings  xrv.  19.,  in  almost  every  bas-relief,  writing  down 
the  various  objects  brought  to  them  by  the  victorious  warriors, — the 
heads  of  the  slain,  the  prisoners,  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the  furniture, 
and  the  vessels  of  metal.^ 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  foundation,  it  was 
sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in  token  of  perpetual 
desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech,  after  putting  the  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it 
with  salt :  and  thus,  many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (a.d.  1163),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence 
'  made  by  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches,  ordered 
it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  was  ploughed  and  sown 
with  salt,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.'  The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12.) 
foretold  that  Jerusalem  should  be  ploughed  as  afield,  and  his  predic- 
tion (as  we  have  seen  in  another  part  of  this  work)  was  most  literally 
fulfilled  after  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus  Joshua  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the 
fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner 
Croesus  uttered  a  curse  on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene 
which  he  had  destroyed ;  and  the  Bomans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.' 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occasions  particular 
districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction.  ^2  Sam.  viii*  2.)  Of  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  the  victors  set  tneir  feet  upon  the  necks 
( JosL  X.  24.*),  or  mutilated  their  persons.*  ( Judg.  L  7. ;  2  Sam.  iv. 

'  Lajard's  DiMoreries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  638. 

*  Modem  Univenal  History,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  II.  Sva  edit. 
'  Barder'B  Oriental  Literature,  toI  i.  p.  801. 

*  In  a  bas-relief  found  by  M.  Botta,  at  Kliorrabad,  an  Assyrian  monarch  is  represented 
as  placing  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  prostrate  captive.  Biotta,  Monuments  de  Nin^ve, 
Planche  89. 

*  That  the  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  was  an  ancient  mode  of 
treating  them,  we  learn  from  iBlian  (Yar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.),  who  tells  us,  that  the  **  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  son  of  ClesBuatus,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  .ASgina  should  have  the  thumb  cut  off  from  the  right  hand,  so  that  they 
might  ever  after  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yet  might  handle  an  oar."  It  was  a 
custom  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  life,  to  cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  that 
they  might  not  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  army.  Sometimes  the  parents  cut  off  the 
thumbs  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not  be  called  into  the  army.  According  to 
Suetonius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  mid  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  own  two  sons  to  pre- 
vent them  frotn  being  called  to  a  military  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  pnbUcly 
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12. ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  25J)y  or  imposed  upon  ihem  the  severest  and  most 
laborious  occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  Among  the  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  at  Koujunjik  is  one  of  Sennacherib^  king 
of  Assyria ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Jews,  after  their  captivity, 
were  condemned  to  labour  m  erecting  the  monuments  of  their  con- 
querors, as  their  forefathers  had  been  in  Egypt.'  Further,  it  was  a 
barbarous  custom  of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  suspend  their 
unhappy  captives  by  the  hand  (Lam.  v.  12.^),  and  also  to  make  them 
bow  down  in  order  that  they  might  go  over  them  (Isa.  IL  23.^),  and 
also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in  that  conoition, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and,  which  was  worst  of 
all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  appears 
from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  exempted  from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was 
the  height  of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all  manner 
of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of  ornamental  dress ; 
and  even  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
men.  This  is  always  mentioned  as  the  hardest  part  of  the  lot  of 
captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5,  6.),  denouncing  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  paints 
it  in  very  strong  colours.^  The  prophet  Amos  (iv.)  addressing  him- 
self to  the  great  ones  of  Israel  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  that 
oppressed  the  poor  and  crushed  the  needy y  denounces  that  they  should 
he  taken  away  with  hooks ,  and  their  posterity  with  Jish^hooks^y  which 

sold,  both  he  and  his  property.  Equitem  Itomanum,  quod  duobtafiUia  adoUscenUfnu^  caun 
detractandi  sacramentij  pMicet  amputoMet^  ipttum  honaque  subjecit  hiuta.  Vlt.  Augnst.  c  24. 
Calmet  remarks,  that  the  Italian  language  has  preserved  a  term,  poltrcne,  which  signifies 
one  whose  thnmb  is  cut  off,  to  designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Oriental 
Literature,  yol.  L  p.  310. 

*  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.  They  shall  take  away  thy  nose  and  dune  ears.  This  crueltj  is  still 
practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the  eastern  countries.  One  of  the 
most  recent  instances  is  thus  rdated  by  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbniy,  during  their 
visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia: — **  Our  servants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  village,  found 
only  an  old  woman  alive,  vnth  her  ears  off.  The  pasha  buys  human  ears  at  fifty  piastres 
apiece,  which  leads  to  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties,  and  barbarises  the  system  of 
warfare;  but  enables  his  highness  to  collect  a  large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down 
to  his  father,  as  proofs  of  his  successes."  Journal  of  a  Visit,  &c.  p.  118.  (London, 
1822.  4to.) — Similar  instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  Dodwell's  Clas- 
sical Tour  through  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  20.  Sir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Persia,  toL  i. 
p.  55.5.;  and  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  35. 

*  Layard's  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  117. 

'  Suspending  by  the  hand  is  a  punishment  very  common  in  the  East;  especially  for 
slaves  and  refxactory  children.    Roberts's  Oiental  Illustrations,  p.  485. 

*  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recorded  long  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  Roman 
emperor  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  betrayed  to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  treated 
by  him  as  the  basest  and  most  abject  slave:  for  the  Persian  monarch  commanded  the  nn- 
happy  Roman  to  bow  himself  dawn^  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot,  in 
order  to  mount  his  chariot  or  his  horse,  whenever  he  had  occasion.  (Iitctantins,  de  Morte 
Persecutorum,  c.  5.  Anrelius  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  32.)  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  315. 
In  p.  307.  he  has  given  another  similar  instance. 

*  Bp.  Lowth's  £aiah,  toI.  ii.  p.  45. 

'  **  The  strangeness  of  this  metaphor  has  led  some  critics  to  suggest  another  rendering. 
But  M.  Botta  discovered  at  Khorsabad  a  sculptured  tablet  which  exphtins  the  allnsion. 
It  represents  prisoners  of  war  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  a  small  metal  ring 
fastened  on  the  lower  lip  of  each;  a  cord  was  passed  through  it,  by  whidi  the  soldiers  who 
had  them  in  charge  dragged  them  along.  The  sculptor  has  exhibited  these  unhappy  men 
leaning  helplessly  forward,  to  avoid  tha  pain,  which  the  constant  tugging  of  so  tender  a 
part  muBt  have  given  them.  No  dumb,  defenceless  fish,  with  a  hook  in  his  lip,  was  ever 
more  completely  in  the  power  of  the  angler  when  pnlted  towards  the  shore,  than  were  the 
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ezpreBcdon  evidently  alludes  to  some  painful  mode^  by  wliich  the 
wretched  captives  were  dragged  along.  Women  and  children  were 
also  exposed  to  treatment  at  which  humanity  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2. ; 
Esth.  iii.  13. ;  2  Eangs  viii.  12. ;  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9. ;  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18. ; 
2  Kings  XV.  16 ;  Hos.  xiii.  16. ;  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries: 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9, 10.,  xL  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx«  5.) ;  and 
instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  wanting  in  the  modem  his* 
tory  of  the  East^  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  conquered  nations 
were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites  and  Syrians  were 
by  David  (2  Sam.  viiL  4.  6.):  but  this  was  considered  a  great 
ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of  reproach  to  the  idol  deities  of  the 
countries  which  were  thus  subjected.  (2  Kings  xix«  12,  13.)  Still 
further  to  show  their  absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovereigns 
used  to  change  the  names  of  th^  monarchs  whom  they  subdued. 
Thus  we  find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  king  of  Judah.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the  king  of  E^pt  gave 
to  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.),  Uiereby  to 
testify  that  he  ascribed  his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  to  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel,  by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  21,  22),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  afterwards 
was  called  Belteshazzar;  and  the  three  companions  of  Daniel,  whose 
names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  he  called 
Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abednego.  (Dul  L  7.)  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such 
nations  as  they  had  vanquished  into  the  country  of  the  conquerors, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable  ornaments,  but  also  from 

liand«  or  theie  poor  captives  in  the  hands  of  their  oonqnerors:  and  the  allusion  of  the  pro- 
phet seems  therefore  to  have  been  most  descriptive  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
haTe  come  upon  them."    (Key.  J.  Blackburn's  Nineveh;  its  Rise  and  Rain,  pp.  63,  64.) 

'  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moguls  or  Tatars  under  Zinghis  Khan,  overran 
and  conquered  Asia,  ^  the  inhabitants,  who  haA  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  die  citr,  where  a  divi- 
sion was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts.    The  first  class  consisted  of  the  goldiera 
of  At  parrimmj  and  ofiht  young  men  eapahle  of  beating  arnu ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly 
decided;  they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls^  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot 
by  the  troops,  who  with  pointed  spears  and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the 
captive  multitude.    The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  betxutiful  women,  of  the 
miifieen  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  weaUhy  or  honourable  eitixene,  from 
whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable 
lots.    The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  city,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  fur- 
niture; and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing thehr  native  air."    (Gibbon's  l>ecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  voL  iii.  pp. 
367,  36S.  4to.,  or  voL  vi.  p.  65.  Svo.  edit)    Here  we  evidently  see  the  distinction  made 
by  Jeremiah  (xx.  5.)  of  the  etren^  of  the  dty  (that  is,  the  men  of  war  who  constitute 
the  strength  of  a  dty  or  state);  its  labonre  or  industry  (that  is,  the  indostrious  artisans 
and  medutoics);  and  aU  the  precume  tkmge  thereof  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  ho- 
nourable and  respectable  members  of  the  community  not  induded  in  the  two  former 
claseee;  and  also  of  those  poorer  and  meaner  citizens  who,  according  to  Jer.  xxxtx-  18. 
suid  xL  7.,  were  left  in  Judssa,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chaldeans,  first  under  Zedekiah, 
•nd  next  under  Qedaliah.    }>.  Blayncy,  on  Jer.  xx.  .5. 
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the  belief  that  the  destrttction  of  the  vanqm^ied  (iounfiy  waas  thereby 
rendered  more  complete.  Isaiiah  pr^pbesietr  of  Cyrus,  tliat  in  this 
manner  he  would  treat  the  godfr  of  Babylonf,  when  he  says^  Bel 
howethy  Nebo  stoopeth,  ffuir  idoh  were  npon  the  becuts,  and  upon  the 
cattle,  andfftemsehe$  ha^e  gone  into  captivity.  (Isa.  zlvL  1,  2.^  Daniel 
foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  widi  meir  princes,  snould  be 
carried  captive  into  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  8.);  and  similar  predictioniB  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos  (i.  15.)  Among 
the  sctdptures  discovered  at  Kouyunjik  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  Assvrians 
(as  was  their  custom)  are  represented  as  carrying  away  in  triumph 
{he  images  of  the  gods  of  the  conquered  nation,  which  were  placed 
on  poles  and  borne  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders;  This  finely 
illustrates  Isa.  xxxvL  18,  19.^ 

XL  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with  instruments 
of  music,  singing,  and  dancing.  In  this  manner  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  Ihe  men,  in  the  song  of  vic- 
tory which  Moses  composed  on  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  Egyptian  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied 
with  timbrels  and  dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah 
was  hailed  by  his  dai^hter,  on  his  return  from  oBseomfiting  the 
children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  xL  34.);    and   Saul  and  David  were 

freeted,  in  like  manner,  on  tiheir  return  from  the  defeat  of  the 
^hilistines.  The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  ef  Israel,  stnyiny 
and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tctbrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru-^ 
ments  of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  J 
(1  Sam.  xviiL  7, 8.)  The  victorious  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious 
king  of  Judah,  long  afterwards,  returned  every  man  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  with  the  king  at  their  head,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with 
joy :  for  the  Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  trumpets  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same  custom  still 
obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.^  In  further  commemoration  of 
signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  practice,  both  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  and  the  Jews,  to  hang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken 
from  their  enemies  in  their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword 
with  which  David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  beinff  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites'  deliver- 
ance, and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find  that  when 
David  came  to  Abimeiech  at  Nob,  where  the  tabernacle  was,  Abime- 
lech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and  delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Sam. 
xxL  8,  9.)  For  when  occasions  of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  take  such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the 
public  service.  Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  king  of  Judah^ 
Jehoiada,  the  high  priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him), 
delivered  to  the  captains  of  hundreds,  spears,  and  buchlersy  and  shields, 

'  Layard's  DiscoTeries  in  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  pp.  228.  586. 

'  Forbes*8  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.    Roberts's  Oriental  Blastrations,  p.  484, 
485.    Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  letters,  vol  i  p.  197. 
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that  had  been  king  David*s,  tMch  were  in  the  hovse  of  Ood.  (2  Ckron. 
xxiiL  9.) 

XII.  By  l3ie  law  of  Mo86s  (Numb.  xxxi.  19 — 24.)  the  whole 
Army  that  went  out  to  w»f  were  to  stay  without  deven  dayg  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  eamp,  and  such  as  had  had  thexr  hands 
in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  d^ad  body,  though  killed  by  another,  were 
to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day  by  the  water  of 
separatioa.  All  spoil  of  garments,  or  other  things  that  they  had 
taken,  were  fo  be  purified  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  wadked  in 
running  water,  as  the  method  was  in  other  cases*  All  sorts  of  metals 
had,  besides  sprinkli^  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification 
by  fire,  and  what  would  not-bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  o?  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had  the 
tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  to  Mel- 
chisedeo  king  of  Salem.  (Gren.  xiv.  20. ;  Heb.  viL  4.)  And  if  any 
article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  was  found  among  the  spoil,  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  eommander^n-ehief.  To  this 
Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal  ode.  (Judg.  v.  30.)  After  the 
establishment  of  the  mcmarchy,  the  rabbinical  writers  say  (but  upon 
^hat  authority  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain^  that  the  king  had 
all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  articles,  nesides  one  half  of 
the  rest  of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  tne  Midianitish  war  (Numb.  xxzi.  27.),  the  whole  of 
the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into  two  parts :  ihe 
army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those  that  stayed  at  home  had 
the  other,  because  it  was  a  common  cause  in  which  they  engaged, 
and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to  fight  as  those  who  went  out  to  battle. 
This  division  was  by  a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after 
ages ;  for,  after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself, 
the  rest  waA  divided  amoi^  the  soldiers,  as  wdl  those  who  kept 
tlie  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fight,  but  the  people  had  no  share;  and  this 
was  <»dained,  as  a  statute  to  be  obeyed  throughout  their  genera- 
tions (1  Sam.  XXX.  24.):  but  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the 
Jewish  anny  thought  fit  to  recede  from  the  strictness  of  this  military 
Jaw,  toft  when  they  had  obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the 
o(mduct  of  Judas,  they  divided  amMig  themselves  many  spoils^  and 
made  the  maimed^  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  ihemsdves.  (2  Mace.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midianitish  war, 
after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  ihe  army  and  the  people, 
there  was  another  division  made  for  the  service  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  Levitical  ministry.  (Numb.  xxxL  28 — 30.)  The  priests, 
out  of  the  share  that  fell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  <me  out  of  five 
hundred  of  all  women  and  children,  and  cattle  that  were  taken ;  and 
the  Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one  out  of 
fifty,  so  that  the  priests  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  allowed  to 
the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  Levitical  tithes,  which 
was  paid  them  for  their  constant  support:  but  whether  this  was  the 
practice  in  future  wars  is  uncertain.     Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were^ 
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by  divine  appointment,  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  lihere  is  an 
instance  in  the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
(except  the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed utterly,)  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted  to  God, 
and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after  they  were  purified  by 
making  them  pass  through  the  fire  according  to  the  law :  the  Jews 
conceive  that  these  spoils  (called  in  the  Scripture  the  accursed  thing 
on  the  account  of  their  being  devoted  with  a  curse  upon  him  who 
should  take  them  for  his  own  use)  were  given  to  God,  because  the 
city  was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages,  it 
appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle;  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  baggage  (as  alreadv  noticed)  being  considered  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest,  {l  Sam.  zxz.  24.) 

Besides  a  diare  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  trii^nph,  various 
military  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors  who  had  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  themselves.  Thus  Saul  promised  to  confer 
great  riches  on  the  man  who  should  conquer  Goliath,  and  further  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's 
house  from  all  taxes  in  Isra^  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly 
the  jealous  monarch  fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David 
promised  the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites  out  of 
the  city.  (2  Sam.  v.  8. ;  1  Chron.  xL  6.) ;  which  honour  was  acquired 
by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  agiunst  David,  Joab  replied 
to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince  was  suspended  in  an  oak, — 
Why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to  the  ground^  and  I  would  have  given 
thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle?  (2  Sam.  xviiL  11.)  J^hthah 
was  constituted  head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan, 
for  delivering  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonities.  Judg. 
xi.  11.  compared  with  xii.  7. 

From  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8^39.  it  aiq>ear8  that  the  heroes  or  '^  mighty 
men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven  in  number, 
including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  his  forces.  These 
warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
consisted,  each,  of  three  men,  Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah ; 
Abishai,  Benaiah,  and  Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of 
the  remaining  thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head. 
Such  is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  I  Chron.  xL  10 — 47. 
the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  preced- 
ing. The  most  probable  solution  of  these  variations  is,  that  the  first 
list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in  the  former  part  of  David's 
reign,  and  that  it  underwent  various  changes  in  the  course  of  his 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  At  the  head  of  all  these 
*^  mighty  men"  was  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xL 
11.),  who  from  his  ofiSce  in  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
dering) is  termed  Joseb^Bcusebet,  the  Tachmonite,  head  of  the  three  ; 
and  whose  military  appellation  was  Adino-He^Ezni  {the  lifting  up  — 
or  striking  with — a  spear),  because  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against,  or 
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encountered;  tliree  hundred  soldiers  at  once.  However  extraordinary 
it  may  seem,  we  may  here  clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knight* 
hood;  similar  to  our  modem  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary 
degrees;  and  of  which  Jashobeam;  according  to  modem  parlance,  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of  David.  ^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several  homes,  their 
military  dress  was  laid  aside.  The  militia,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  occasion,  were  disbanded ;  their  warlike  instruments,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  were  private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth ; 
and  the  soldiers  themselves  returned  Hike  Cincinnatus)  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  lite.  To  this  suspension  of  their 
arms,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.)  when  he  says,  that 
they  of  Persiay  and  of  Lud^  and  of  Phut,  and  of  Arvad^  were  in  the 
Tyrian  army  tts  men  of  war ^  and  hanged  their  shields  upon  the  walls  of 
Tyre.  To  the  same  custom  also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred 
idyls  of  Solomon  (Song  v.  4.),  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  his 
bride  to  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armoury y  whereon  there 
hang  a  thousand  buckler s^  all  shields  of  mighty  men. 

XIII.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies  or  monuments  for 
commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam.  xv.  12.  Saul  is  said  to 
have  set  him  up  a  place  on  Mount  Carmel;  which  some  expositors 
understand  to  be  a  column,  or  other  monument,  while  others  imagine 
it  to  have  been  simply  a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had 
obtained  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout 
was  the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discomfiting  Amalek,  erected 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehovah-nissi,  that  is.  The 
LoBD  is  my  banner.  (Exod.  xvii.  15.)  Under  the  influence  of  similar 
devout  aflfections,  David  consecrated  the  sword  and  other  arms  of 
Goliath  in  the  tabernacle,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury  the  rich  spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done 
before  mm  (1  Chron.  xxvi  26 — 28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  alone  for 
all  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECT.  n. 

JIIXU8IOR8  nr  THX  KEW  TESTAXKRT    TO    THS  lOLITART  ]>I8Cm.IKB  IKO  TKItJlfFHS  OW 

TBB  BOMUUIB. 

L  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  aposties  wrote,  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  then 
known  world,  principally  by  their  unparalleled  military  discipline  and 
heroic  valour.  Judaea  was  at  this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and 
their  troops  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (Aays&rsi)  each  oi 

>  Coqnerel,  Biographie  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  p.  167. 
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whicli  was  divided  Into  ten  cohorts,  each  oohort  into  tiiree  mampUe^ 
and  each  maniple  (^inlpa)  into  two  centuries.  The  nnmW  of  men 
in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times.  But  besides  the  cohorta 
which  were  formed  into  legions,  there  were  certain  ethers  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  legion ;  such  were  the  Cohortes  UrbaasBy  aad 
Prffitorie,  &c  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  ItaUcan  Bund  (J^slpa 
'IraXt/n;)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendaooe  on  the 
Koman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Csesarea.  It  was 
probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  because  most  of  the  soldiers  be* 
longing  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
troops  which  were  drawn  from  Syria  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The 
Italian  legion  was  not  in  existence  at  this  time.'  Of  the  same  de- 
scription also  was  the  Auffustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxviL  1.), 
CSiTTsipa  Xs/3daTT))  which,  most  probably,  derired  its  name  from 
Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Praetorian  Cohorts  at  Borne,  (a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequently  committed),  was  termed  Prcsfectus  PrtBtcrio.  This  last 
officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  (XrpaToirsBdfnpii),  to  whose 
custody  Paul  was  committed^  it  being  a  part  of  bis  office  to  take  the 
charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii.  16.)  The  commanding 
officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was  called  Tribuntis  Cohortis,  if  it  was 
composed  of  Roman  citizens ;  or  Pr(BfectuB  CohorUs^  if  composed  of 
auxiliary  troops.  The  officer,  intended  by  both  these  words,  is  in  the 
New  Testament  termed  XAiap^o^,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  each  tribune  ha<d  under  him  ten  centuries  of  troops. 
This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion  of  soldiers  that 
garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  overlooked  the  temple  at  Je^ 
rusalem,  in  the  porticoes  of  which  a  compan v  kept  ^ard  {Kovcrtuhtav), 
to  prevent  any  tumult  at  tiie  great  festivals.*  Claudius  Lysias  was 
the  tribune  or  Boman  captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued  Paul  from 
the  tumultuous  attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  (Acts  ;oi«  81.,  xxii. 
34.,  xxiii.  26.^  Under  the  e(Hnmand  of  the  tribune  w«s  the  ceaturioa 
{T^einvpUav  ^EtKarovra^oi)^  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.' 

The  Boman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  prine^pal  dasses^  the 
Hastatiy  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii,  each  of  which  was  composed 
of  thirty  manipuU  or  companies,  and  each  manipulus  contained  two 
centuries  or  hundreds  of  men :  over  every  company  were  placed  two 
centurions,  who,  however,  were  very  far  from  being  eqiud  in  rank 
and  honour  though  possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and 
Principes  were  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  and  had  thdir  c^i- 
turions  elected  ^r^/,  and  these  to(^  precedence  of  the  centurions  of 
the  Hastati,  who  were  elected  last  The  humble  centurion,  who  ia 
Matt  viii.  8,  9.,  besought  the  lud  of  the  compassionate  Bedeemer^ 

I  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  roL  i.  pp.  S2S— 332.  Doddridge  on  Aote  %,  1.  and  KniaM  on 
Acts  X.  1.  and  zxvii.  1. 

'  Josephns,  de  Beli  Jnd.  lib.  t.  c  5.  §  8.    Ant  Jnd.  lib.  zx.  c.  4.  $  8. 

*  BisGoe  on  the  Acts,  yoL  L  pp.  828, 329.  Adam's  Boman  Antiqaities»  pp.  886..  339. 
852. 
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appears  to  have  beea  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  man  under  au- 
tJiarity,  iJiat  is^  of  the  Prineipes  or  Triarii^  and  had  Bone  unekr  him 
but  Uie  hundred  men^  who  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  the 
strictest  miUtarj  subordination^  as  well  as  of  loving  subjection  to 
him.  lam^  said  the  centurion^  a  man  under  authority ,  having  soldires 
under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  man^  Goy  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another y 
Come,  and  he  oometh  ;  and  to  my  slave  (T^  iovhxp  fAov),  Do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it.  The  application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ, 
seems  to  be  this :  —  If  I,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of 
others,  yet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that  I  can  say 
to  one.  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &c.,  liow  much  more  then  canst  thou 
accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  under  no  control,  and 
having  all  things  under  thy  command  ?  ^ 

The  Ae^ioXdfioi  or  Spearmen,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.,  were 
soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand,  whose  duty  it 
was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  their  sovereign  or  com- 
mander, but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who  were  bound  by  a  chain  to 
their  right  hand.^  The  AtrsicovKiropss  (in  Latin,  Spiculatores  or 
Speculatores,  from  the  spiculum,  a  javelin  or  spear  which  they 
carried),  were  a  kind  of  soldiers  who  formed  the  body-^ard  of 
princes.  Among  other  duties  of  these  guards,  was  that  of  putting 
condemned  persons  to  death.'  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

IL  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military  discipline, 
armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  the  Bomans,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  sacred  writers 
have  derived  from  them  metaphors  and  ezpresfflons  of  singular  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  energy,  fpr  animating  Christians  to  fortitude 
against  temptations,  and  to  constancy  in  the  jHTofession  of  their  holy 
faith  under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to  per- 
severe unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final  honours  and 
that  immortal  crown  which  await  victorious  piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various  parts  of  the  pano- 
ply-armour of  the  heavy  txoops  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (those 
who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest  assaults)  *^  are  distinctly  enumerated, 
and  beautifully  applied  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with 
which  the  believer  ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  deviL  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 
and  having  done  ^  all  to  stand.     Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins 

>  Dr.  A.  awk©,  on  Matt  tUL  9.  *  Valpy'a  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii  p.  255. 

*  BobLDson*8  Gr.  Lex.  to  the  New  Test  In  voce. 

*  Ephes.  vi.  13.  'Atrama  Kvr^pywi^vot,  This  verb  frequently  signifies  to  degp^atch  a 
foe,  totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it  should  l^  translated  in  this 
place.  *Oy  adTPx«(p^f  Kvr^ifyiffojo  \  Whom  he  deapcUchfid  with  his  own  hand.  Dion. 
Halicam.  torn.  L  p.  99.  Oxon.  1704.  Udrra  voXifua  KortpyturJ^oi :  Having  quelled  all 
hostilities.  Idem,  p.  885.  Mc0*  ^s  Ij^ri  iroAAQbs  voXefitovs  KareifiyouFfit :  By  which  you 
have  vanquished  many  enemies.    Polyseni  Stratag*  p.  421.  liudg.  1589.    Utrpas  iiSdrws 
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girt  about  with  truths  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousnens ; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace:  above 
all  ^  taking  the  shield  '  of  faith^  wherewith  you  shall  he  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  ^  of  the  wicked;  and  take  the  helmet^  of  salvation^ 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^  which  is  the  word  of  GodJ*  • 

Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine  panoply, 
the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use  it :  he  dierefore 
subjoins  —  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance.  The  Greeks  and 
other  ancient  nations^  we  have  already  observed,  offered  up  prayers 
before  they  went  into  the  battle.  Alluding  to  this.  Saint  Paul  adds 
the  exhortation  to  believers,  praying  always,  at  ail  seasons  and  on  all 
occasions,  with  all  prayer  (more  correctly,  supplication  for  what  is 
good)  and  deprecation  of  evil ;  and  watching  thereunto — being  always 
on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should  surprise  them  -— 

cMiPV  Itwr*ifr)f9ffi4ianif,  Idem,  p.  599.  Cosaobon.  ToSpov  &7pior-~reuf  x*P<^^  idima  Korcip* 
yacpMvtp:  He  despatched  a  wild  boll  only  with  his  hands.  Appian,  toL  i.  p.  201, 
Amst  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  291.  410.  531.  Tollii.  The  word  here  used  by  the  Apostle 
lias  also  this  sipiifieaition  in  Dion  Cassias,  Josephns,  and  Phila 

'  *E.w\  wwrtv,  after  all,  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  alL  Ailr^  9^  x<^<*'*'' 
iw\  itoffi  ^taSalpwr:  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  difficulty.  Plutarch,  CsBsar,  p.  1311. 
edit  Gr.  Stephan.  'ATovra  vpihor  tV  ^^t^^o^yy^*  M^^^  raSha  robs  hnr€ts,  4ft\  watn  8^  t^ 
vKtvop^pw:  First,  he  led  up  the  phalanx,  next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  bnggage.  P6ly* 
bius,  p.  664.  Casaubon.  *£irl  wm  84  'Afftrts  4vw4a  ical  rw^apd/mwra  ical  /iiM«f  Mo :  After 
all,  Assis  reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  Josephns  contra  Apion*  p.  445. 
Uavercamp. 

*  The  shield  here  intended  (Pv^s)  is  the  aev/um,  or  large  oblong  shield  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived  its  name  firom  its  re- 
semblance to  a  door  (^fw).  As  faith  is  that  Christian  gnc/^  by  which  all  the  others 
are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is  here  properly  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
shield;  which  covered  and  protected  the  whole  body;  and  enables  the  believer  to  quanA 
—  to  intercept,  blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield  —  the  fiay  darta  of  the  wicked  one, 
that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  injections,  as  they  are  termed,  which  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  unrenewed,  and  excite  the  soul  to  acts  of  transgression. 

'  B4Kii  wtwvfMfUtfo,  These  dreadful  weapons  were  frequently  employed  by  the  ancients. 
Tlvp^6pa  TA^evfucra.  Appian,  p.  329.  Ilu^/wif  karois  fidiWta^au  Thucydides,  torn,  ti 
lib.  xi  p.  202.    Glasg. 

Toiws,  Kyptc  ZaifMw,  Ixctf  wpitrras  oloraus.    Oppian.  Kvnry^  lib.  u.  ver.  425. 

According  to  Ammianus  Harcellinus  (\\h.  xxiil  c  4,)  these  fiery  darts  consisted  of  a 
hollow  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round 
receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  materials,  so  that  sudi  an  arrow  had  the  form 
of  a  distaff.  This  was  filled  with  bumme  naphthai  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from 
a  slack  bow  (for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  enemies' 
ranks  and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming  whatever  it  met  with;  water  poured  oa 
it  increased  its  violence;  there  were  no  other  means  to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing 
earth  upon  it  Similar  darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8. ),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  tho 
•inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Saffuntnm,  when  besieeed  by  the  Romans. 

*  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  hehnets,  as  weU  as  on  those  now  in  use,  is  a  crest  or 
ridge,  ftimished  with  ornaments;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets  had  emblematic  figures,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thess.  v.  8.  terms  the  helmet  eile  ik»pe  oftalvatum^ 
refers  to  such  helmets  as  had  on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  His  mean- 
ins  therefore  is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the  head  fhnn  deadly  blows,  so  Ae  hope  <^ 
KUvoHon  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every  difficulty,  througn 
Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  promises  of  God,  wOl  ward  off,  or  pre- 
serve him  ftofm  the  fatal  effects  of  all  temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that 
they  shall  not  disorder  the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  detect 
the  path  of  duty  to  their  final  destruction. 

*  0r.  Harwood*s  Ihtrod.  to  the  New  Test,  vol  ii.  pp.  49,  Sa 
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with  all  perseverance^  being  always  intent  on  their  object,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their  interest.^ 

''  In  uie  Epistle  to  me  Romans,  the  Apostle,  exhorting  men  to 
renoonce  those  sins  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beautiful  similitude,  borrowed 
from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throwing  off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order 
to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour.  77he  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand:  let  us  therefore  CAST  OFF  the  works  ofdarkness,  and  let  us  put 
ON  the  ABMOUB  of  KghL*  ^Rom.  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he 
represents  by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were 
fortified  against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to  con* 
flict  in  this  world.    By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 

ARMOUB  of  righteousness  ON  THE  BIGHT  HAND  AND  ON  TH£  LEFT." 

(2  Cor.  vi.  7./ 

IIL  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and  obedience 
were  required  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  ia 
the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8,  9..)» 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  page  247.,  and  which  is  ereatly 
iUustrated  by  two  striking  passages  in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epic* 
tetus :  —  speaking  of  the  Satumtdia,  he  says,  —  ^*  We  agreed  to  play 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon 
says  to  me — *  Go  to  Achilles,  and  force  away  Briseis. — loo.  — * 
'Comb.' — IcomeJ*^  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under 
the  divine  inspection,  he  says, — ''When  Gh)d  commands  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms.  When  he  commands  them  to  bear 
seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  he  commands  them  to  bring  forth  fruity 
they  put  forth  their  fruit  When  he  commands  them  to  ripen,  they 
groto  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to  fade  and  shed  their  leaves^ 
and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involved  (or  contracted)  within  them* 
selves,  they  thus  remain  and  are  inactive.'*' 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  centurion^ 
without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modem  times  in  the  East:  — 
Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Gnoorkha  chief,  who  was  marching  to  the 
British  head  quarters, — on  being  interrogated  concerning  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  quit  his  native  land  and  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal, —  replied  in  the  following  very  impressive 
manner:  — "  My  master,  the  rajah,  sent  me:  He  says  to  his  people,--^ 
to  one, '  Go  you  to  Gurwhal;^  to  another,  '  Go  you  to  Cashmire,  or  to 
any  distant  part^  — '  My  Lord,  thy  slave  OBEYS ;  it  is  DONE.' — None 
ever  inquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  ngah."  ^ 

^  Drs,  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  n.  11—17.  In  the  fifth  of  Buhop 
Home's  Disconrses  (Works,  voL  ▼.  pp.  60 — 72.)  the  reader  will  find  an  admirable  and 
animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

*  'AvoftfiyM^Ei  tA  4frfa  rov  frK&rmn  Koi  Mwr^tiiu^SoL  rii  twXa  tov  ^wr^f .  Folgentiaqne  indnit 
arma.  VirigO,  JEneid,  iL  Ter.  747.  Tlpttrw  robfw  iatci^tttt^,  itwdiyKii  yitp  ro^t  /UMMrrta 
SwXlCfceat^  yvfaarovaeoi  wp6r§pop,    Lacian,  torn,  it  pi  256.  edit.  Onerii 

*  Hanrood's  Introd.  toL  iL  p.  62. 

*  Arrian's  Bpictetos,  book  I  c  25.  §  1.    (Mrs.  Carter's  translation,  toI.  i.  p.  118.) 

*  Arrian's  Epictetns,  book  i  c.  14.  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Scriptoram,  ex 
fierodoto,  &c  toL  L  pp.  242,  243. 

*  Frazer's  Notes  on  the  HilU  at  the  foot  of  the  Hhnalaja  Moontaios,  p.  226,    Londoa, 
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In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  appean'  to  have  been  greatly  de« 
jected  aud  dispirited  by  the  opposition  h^  met  with^  St.  Paul  animates 
him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  directions  encoiorages  him  to 
ENDUBS  HABD6HIP  as  a  goc3  soldjer  of  J^esus  jChrist  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.) 
— and  what  hardship  a  Boman  soildier  supported,  th^  foUowiag  pas- 
sage in  Joaephufi  wijll  abundantiy  eviace.  It  is  the  ^ost  striking 
commentary  upon  this  text  that  ever  was  written*  ^'  When  they 
march  out  of  their  encampment,  they  adyanoe  in  silence  a.nd  in  great 
decorum,  each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle.  Their 
infantry  are  armed  witii  breast-plates  and  helmets,  and  they  <»iry  « 
«ward  on  each  side.  The  sword  they  wear  on  their  left  side  is  by  far 
the  longest,  for  that  on  the  right  is  not  above  a  8pan!s  length.  That 
select  body  of  in£Etntry,  which  forms  part  of  the  genecal's  lif^rmurds^ 
is  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a 
spear  and  a  long'  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  .saw  and  a  basket, 
a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  ijso  carry  with  them  a  cord,  a  ^ckle,  a 
chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days  I  so  that  a  Boman  foot-soldier  is 
but  very  little  different  from  a  beast  of  bubden.'^  ^ 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early  period  a£ 
the  commonwealth,  every  Boman  soldier  chose  his  fix^ourite  comrade ; 
and  by  that  tie  .of  friendship  all  were  mutually  bound  to  share  every 
danger  with  their  fellows.'  Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice, 
terms  £pa[^hroditus  his  companion  in  labour  and  feUow^soldier.  (PhiL 
ii.  26.^  Further,  ^'it  is  well  known  that  the  Boman  soldiers  were 
not  allowed  to  many ;  by  this  prc^ibition  the  Boman  providence,  as 
much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disembarrassed  from 
the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life.  To  this  law  the  Apostle 
refers;  no  one  ifiat  warreth,  ektangleth  himself  with  the 
AFFAIBS  OF  THIS  LIFE ;  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  cJwsen  him 
to  be  a  soldier,  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.)' 

^^  The  names  of  idliose  who  died  or  were  casluered  for  misconduct 
were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  custom  probably,  the 
following  tesKt  alludes ;  in  this  view  the  similitude  is  very  striking,  / 
will  not  BLOT  OUT  his  NAME  oiU  of  the  BOOK  of  life.  (Bev.  iil  5.)^ 

'  Joeepbitf ,  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c  5.  §  5.  Harwood's  Introdiiction,  vol  ii.  p.  52.  The 
foUowinff  particalan,  collected  from  Boman  authors,  will  confirm  and  illostrate  the  state- 
ments of  Jofiephns:—***  The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible 
(Vii^.  Geoi^.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat  ii.  10.);  Tictnals  {pAaria)  kfcJ^Uem  days  (die.  Tosc. 
ii.  10,  16.),  sometimes  more  (Lir.  Epit.  57.),  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes 
drest  food  {coctus  cibus,  -Liv.  iii.  ^7.),  utensils  (utensiitay  ib.  42.)  a  saw,  a  basket^  a  mattock, 
an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leather  thong,  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  (Lir.  xxriii.  45.,  Horat.  Epod.  ix. 
13.),  stakes  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve  (Lir.  iii.  27.);  the  whole  amounting 
to  8ixfy  pounds  wdght,  besides  anus;  for  a  Boman  soldier  considered  these  not  as  a 
burden  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (arma  membra  militcs  ducebant.  Cic  Tusc  iL  IS-)" — 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  377. 

'  LiTj,  lib.  ix.  c  39.  Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  I  c  18.  -^  Murphy's  note,  in  his  tnuisUUion  of 
Tacitus,  YoL  ▼.  p.  356.  Svo.  edit 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  U.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus^  q)eaking  of  some  Roman  reterans, 
says,  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendis  liberis  sneti.  Taciti  Annales,  torn,  ii, 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  ^7.  p.  210.    Dublin. 

*  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  bo  drawn  from  civil  life,  in  which  case 
the  meaning  of  the  above-cited  passage  will  be  this: —  As  in  states  and  cities,  those  who 
obtain^  fiiedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled  in  the  public  registers,  whid^  enrolment 
was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citizens;  so  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jemsalem, 
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«  The  triumpluuit  advancement  of  the  Christian  TeUgion  through 
the  world,  St  Paul  comparcB  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  victorious 
army,  before  which  eyexf  forijfiBd  place,  and  ail  opposition,  how  for- 
midabk  soever,  yielded  and  felL  (2  Cor,  x.  4.)  Por  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  ^  to  the  pulling 
dawn  €f  Mirangholds ;  casting  down  imaginatiQns,  and. every  thing  that 
exaUetii  itsdf  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  if  Chrisf^  Having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  hfi  made  a  show  if  them  openJy,  triumphing  over  them. 

^*oj  A  veiy  striking  meti^or,  taken  .from  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  he 
represents  the  wage$  with  which  tsiK  rewards  those  who^A^  under 
her  bansiers,  to  be  certain  and  inevitable  d^th.     The  ^AQJSS  '  of  sin 

is  DEATH. 

''Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  pvophecv  .of  the  destruetioli  of 
Jerosalem  accurately  represents  the  Koman  manner  of  besieiging  and 
taking  towns,  —  which  was  by  investi]]|;  the  places  •digging  a  deep 
trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it  with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent 
escape,  and  consume  the  inhabitants  by  famine.  3%e  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trbngh  about  thee,  and  COM- 
PASS thee90vm>,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side:  and  shall  lay  tl^ee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  duldren  within  thecj  and  they  shall  not  leave 
in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  hnewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation.  (Luke  ziz.  43,  44.) 

''  In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with  which  the 
first  preadiers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apostle  Paul  in  a  strong 
figure  compares  their  situation  to  that  of  an  army  pent  toi  in  a  narrow 
'j^ace"^  annoyed  on  every  Aie  —  but  not  totally  precbided  from  an 
escape^ — their  condition  to  the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched, 
yet  not  altogether  desperate  and  forlorn.  (2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  We  are 
troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed:  we  ane  perplex^,  but  not  in 
despair.^ 

Once  more,  ''as  among  tlie  other  military  honours  and  recom- 
penses, rich  and  spjieiidid  crowns'^,  frequently  oi gold^  were  publicly 

engages  to  presenre  in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  hook  of  life,  the  names  of  those, 
who,  like  the  faithful  members  .of  the  cbnrch  at  Sardis,  ip  »  corrupted  and  supine  society, 
shall  presenre  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  befbre  men  and  angels.  Compare  Matt  zx.  82.,  Luke  xiL  8. 
See  also  PsaL  Ixix.  28.;  Eiek.  xiil  9.;  Exod.  xxxia  38.;  Dan.  xiL  1.;  MaL  iii  16.;  Lake 
z.  20.    Dr.  Woodhouse  on  die  Apocalypse,  p.  84. 

■  Atwari  r^  ee^,  exceeding  powerful.  Moses  is  called  dtfrcilM  rf  •cf,  exceeding  beaa- 
UM    Acts  Tii.  20. 

*  See  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  triumph  oyer  idolatiy  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner represented  by  Ensebiqa,  lib.  x.  p.  468.    Cantab. 

'  Rom.  vi  23.  'O^^io,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  *O^^Ainov  rf  arparc^f, —  K9fr9i4yicarrn 
ifj^pimr :  Bringing  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Hfllicam.  tom.  L  p.  668.  Oxon. 
Aaeirtf  h^v%A  re  ml  i^  &AXa  taatv  I8ci  rp  ffrpartf,  p.  587. 

*  Haiwood's  Introd.  vol  il  p.  63 — 58. 

'  2r«^oifs.^t  reus  yUms  x^vffcibs  lAotfc :  He  received  sereral  erovmg  o/gM  on  account 
of  his  victories.  Dion  Casdus,  lib.  xHl  p.  834.  edit.  Reimar.  Vid.  etiam  notas  Fabridi 
ad  loc  ToZr  9i  8^  vwKftvrfyrain  iral  trri^ww  iXaias  tivKt :  To  those  who  had  conquered 
in  the  naval  engagement  he  gave  crowns  of  olives.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  597.  See  also  pp.  537. 
580.  So  also  Josephus  says  that  Titos  gave  crotoM  of  gold  to  those  who  had  disttnguiehed 
themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  rrn^ous  iwrnifu  xpivaoOs,  Bell-  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  404, 
See  also  p.  412.    Havercamp. 
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bestowed  upon  tibe  illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man  wlio, 
acting  worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  his  virtue  —  in  allusion  to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and 
striking  are  those  many  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent 
Jesus  Christ,  before  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  worlds  acknow- 
ledging and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  conferring' 
crowns  of  immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious  holiness.  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death :  I  will  give  thee  a  CROWN  of  life,  (Rev,  ii.  10.) 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation :  for  when  he  is  triedy  he 
shall  receive  the  CROWN  of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  tliat  love  him.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear^ 
ye  shall  receive  a  CROWN  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
I  have  fought  a  goodfighJt^  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  Henceforth  titere  is  laid  up  for  me  a  CROWN  of  rigliteousness, 
which  the  Lord  tlie  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not 
to  HE  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.^  (2  Tinu 
iv.  8.) 

I V  •  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred  in  the 
Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  vic- 
torious general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the  capitol ; 
and  wbich  was  the  most  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld 
m  ancient  times. 

^^  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  a 
kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  perpetual  infamy  of  this 
people,  were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  ignominy,  led  in  fetters 
before  the  general's  chariot,  through  the  public  streets  of  Rome: 
scaffolds  being  every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places 
crowded,  and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilised  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spectacle  that 
was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  ^  sovereign  of  large 
and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous  hero^  who  had  fought 
valiantly  for  his  country  and  her  liberties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex, 
born  to  a  happier  fate,  and  young  children'  insensible  of  their  wretched 

>  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Fersens  himself  Fthe  capdve  Hag  of  Ma« 
oedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country.  He  nad  the  appearance  of  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose  reason  almost  staggered  nnder  the  load  of  his 
misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  fayourites,  whose  coun- 
tenances were  oppressed  with  sorrow;  and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually 
upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and 
that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  JPlutarchi  Yitaa,  in  Maul  tonL  ii  pp.  186, 187. 
edit.  BrianL 

*  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Funic  war,  the  Numidian  and  Carthaginian 
captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian,  touL  i.  p.  58.  edit.  Tollii.  Amst  1670l 
Several  kings,  princes,  and  generals  were  also  led  in  Pompey's  triumph.  Appian,  torn.  I* 
p.  417. 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  die  triumph  of  ^milius  at  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  re- 
presents this  tragical  circumstance  in  a  veiy  affecting  manner.  The  king's  chUdreH  were 
also  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of  nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors;  all 
bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  spectators,  and  teadiing  the  children  to 
entreat  and  supplicate  their  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age 
,  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensibility  was 
the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  conditicm.  Plutarch,  JEnuL  torn.  U» 
p.  186.    See  also  Appian,  p.  417*  edit  Amst.  1670. 
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condition,  led  in  triumph;  but  vast  numbers  of  waggons/ full  of  rich 
furniture,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests  ^  of  which  they  had 
stripped  palaces  ana  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts  loaded  with 
the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with  the  coin  *  of  the 
empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged,  and  enslaved,  preceded  the 
triumphal  car.  On  this  most  splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was 
a  scene  of  universal  festivity :  the  temples  were  sJl  thrown  open,  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the  richest 
perfumes' :  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  garments^:  hecatombs 
of  victims  were  slain ^,  and  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments*  were 
given.  The  illustrious  captives,  after  having  been  dragged  through, 
the  city  in  this  procession,  and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generaUy 
imprisoned,  frequently  strangled  and  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or 
sold  for  slaves.'  —  To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Roman  triumph,  the  sacred  writers  evidently  allude  in  the 
following  passages.  In  ^^  first  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  represented 
as  a  great  conqueror,  who,  after  having  totally  vanquished  and  sub^ 
jugated  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned 
the  mighty  establishment  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  supported  by  the 
great  and  powerful,  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to  the  view  of 
the  WHOLE  WORLD,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the 
trophies  of  his  Gospel  I  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he 
made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  tJiem!^ — The  second  pas- 
sage, whose  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman 
triumph,  occurs  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to 
the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the  other,  of  life 
unto  life.    In  this  passage  God  Almighty,  in  very  striking  senti- 

*  K^crrJipaf  iifyvpous,  ml  K4ptBra,  Ka2  ^tdXas  jcol  KuXucat,  Flatarch,  ibid.  p.  497.  AlxfutKA' 
^Mt  Mptim  KoJt  ypupatt  Koi  mikaevoa,  k.  r.  X.  p.  496.  See  also  Appian,  torn,  i  p.  5S.  and 
p.  417.    Tollii. 

*  'Ay9fMS  Ivrwo^c^rro  r^vxi^uu,  96fiurfM  ^4pairrts  kprf^pow^  k.  r.  K  Elra  furit  roi/rovr  ol 
^h  vdfufffta  ^dparrn,    Flutordi,  torn.  iL  p.  184.     Appian,  p.  417. 

*  Has  N  ra^  iatmrrQ,  lud  art^iMmif  iroi  bvfuofidrw^  j|y  vkfytis,  Flatarch,  tom.  i.  p.  496. 
Gt.  Sro, 

*  Nireof  ad  ftama  Qairitea.  Jayenal,  Sat  x.  ver.  45.  KaBopcut  M^t  KiKofffOifUpou 
Plntarcli,  p.  496.    Steph. 

*  Htrk  ro&rovs  liyorro  xpiw«Mpii  rpc^iai  fioSh,  ImsrV  f ficoo'i,  /jJrpmt  Ifaiaifiiroi  mi  criitm 
/Muri.  After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen,  which  had  their  honu 
gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with  ribands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  885. 

'  'A^MC^ivt  U  ii  rh  KcnriTiftAior  4  iHjartmif,  t V  H^  iru/iiri^r  Kwrhrwaw,  fWia  tk  robs 
^lAoM,  S<nrtp  Itot  i^hf,  is  rh  Up6if.    Appian,  torn,  i  p.  59.  edk  Amst.  1670. 

'  OopcXMiir  IT  it  KearnA>MV,  oMim  rSnf  alxiuXArwift  As  tr^poi  rmf  bptiAtiJSois  vnycrycryrfrvwr 
TiiM^iXrroy.  Appian,  p.  418.  For  example,  Aristobulus  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having 
been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  citj  in  Pompey's  triumph,  was  immediately,  after 
the  procession  was  concluded, put  to  death:  Tigranes,  some  time  afterwards,  *Aptar6SovX»s 
Mhs  knip4S%  jcol  Ttypitrns  tortpor.  Appian,  de  BeUis  Mithrid.  p.  419.  Amst  1670.  See 
also  p.  403. 

*  Longe  plurimos  capUros  ex  Etmscis  ante  curmm  duxit,  (juibns  sub  hasta  yenumdatisL 
IiT7,  lib.  n.  p.  409.  edit  Ela.  1634. 

'  ColoM.  iL  15.    epMvi«<^at  o^o^.  Leading  them  in  triumph. 
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meiits  and  laiigtiiage>  is  repreaenied  as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph^ 
through  the  world,  i^owing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of 
his  grace  and  mercy,  aftd  by  their  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the 
odour  6(  the  knowledge  of  God -^  in  reference  to  a  triumph,  when  all 
tiie  temples  wei'e  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the  whole  air  breathed 
perfulBle ;— and  the  apostle,  contimiing  the  alhision,  adds  that  this 
odour  would  prove  the  means  of  the  sahation  of  some,  and  destruction 
of  others — as  in  a  triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  con-- 
eluded^  some  of  the  ci^)tives  were  put  to  death,  others  saved  alitfeJ"  ' 

'  egpiajBiCci^pm  ifftSu,  CanfleA  u»  to  triimiph ;  rather,  Leadetli  m  Aoot  in  trimiiph. 
*E.Sptai»jS€iiSfl  Koi  irnp^int  He  was  led  in  triumph  and  then  pat  to  death.  Appian^  p.  403. 
Anat  1670.  **The  Qreek  wdrd,  ;^pia/A$c^Kri,  which  we  render  causeih  iu  to  Humph, 
prop&Aj  ngnifies  to  triumph  mnr,  or  to  lead  in  Ai«h^,  as  our  translatori  themeelTes  hare 
righdj  rendered  it  in  another  i^lace,  ColoaB.  ii.  15.  And  00  the  Apostle's  true  nieaninff  is 
plainlj  this:  Now,  thanks- be  to  God,  who  alwajs  trininpheth  oyer  us  in  Christ :  leading 
tfff  cAaut  in  triumjA,  as  it  #ere  in  solemn  procession,  lliis  yields  a  most  congruous  and 
beautifhl  sense  of  hit  words.  And  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in 
its  Ml  compass  and  extent,  let  it  be  obeored,  that  irkea  St.  Paul  represents  himself  and 
others,  as  being  led  about  in  triumph^  like  so  many  coptiyes  by  the  preyailing  power  and 
efficacy  of  O^pel  gtace  and  truth,  his  words  naturally  imply  and  suggest  three  things 
worthy  of  partieolar  notice  and  aCtestioB;  namely,  a  eontest,  a  yictory,  and  an  open  show 
ef  his  yictory."  (BrekeU's  Discourses,  pp.  141, 143.)  «  While  God  was  leading  about 
such  men  in  triumph,  he  made  them  yel^^  serriceable  and  successful  in  promoting  CShris- 
tian  knowledge  in  eyiBty  place  whereyer  they  came.**^   (Ibid.  p.  151.) 

'  HarwooA  Introdnctiofr  to  Aie  New  Teetameiitt  y<A.  ii  pp.  S9^S4.  eollated  with 
Bruning»*s  disquisition  De  TriuApho  Romaaonun  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Compendium 
Antiqnitatum  Grecarum  (pp.  4-15 — 484.),  which  seems  to  haye  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in 
his  manner  of  illustrating  a  Botnan  triumph.  He  has,  howeyer,  greatly  improyed  upon 
BnuiingfeV  Dfsfevtatioiii 
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Part  III. 

SACBED   ANTIQnrnES    OT   THB   JEWS,    ASD   07    OTHEB   KATIONS 
mCIDENTALLT  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCBIFTDBES. 


^»^f>^>^*f^^f^*0t^t 


'      CHAPTEB  L 

OF  SACBED  PLACES. 

The  wliole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God^  thef  e  is  no  place 
m  which  men  nmy  not  testify  theii'  reference  for  Hie  strpreme 
Majesty.  From  the  very  beginnmg  of  time  some  plstee  was  idways 
appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of  refigions  worship.  Adam,  even 
during  his  continuance  in  Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present 
himself  before  the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in 
like  manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices.  This, 
probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immediately  fall  upon  his 
brother,  when  his  offering  was  refused,  because  perhaps  the  solemnity 
and  religion  of  the  place,  and  the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine 
Majesty  there,  struck  him  witii  a  reverential  awe  that  mi^ht  cause 
him  to  defer  his  viUanous  design  till  he  came  into  tiie  fi^d  where 
he  slew  him. 

The  patriarchs,  botii  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  sdtars  and 
mountams  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we  read  of  Nodb's 
building  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering  burnt  offerings  upon  it. 
(Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  erected  altars  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  TGen.  xii.  8. 
and  zfii.  4.) :  he  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  caued  there  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.):  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain 
that  God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  ^xii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particuhr  called  a  place  by  the  name  o(  God's  House,  where 
he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  elifould  give  him.  (Gen. 
zxviii  22.) 

There  were  sevetal  public  places  appropriated  to  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tetbemacle,  which  in  time  gave  place 
to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  oflentmies  in  Scripture  called 
the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there  was  no  other  difference  as  to 
the  principal  design  (tiiough  there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship) 
than  that  the  tabernacle  was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was 
an  immoveable  tabernacle ;  on  which  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  temple  is 
sometimes  called  tiie  tabernacle.  (Jer.  x.  20. ;  Lam.  ii.  &•)  3.  There 
were  also  places  of  worship  called  in  Scripture  Hiffh  Fiaces,  used 
promiscuously  during  the  times  of  botii  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
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until  ihe  captivity ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  Synaaogues  among  the 
Jews,  and  other  places,  used  only  for  prayer,  called  ProteucluB  or 
Oratories^  which  chiefly  obtained  after  the  Captivity ;  of  these  various 
structures  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections. 


SECT.  L 

OF  THE  TABKRHAGLB. 


L.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different  taber- 
nacles previously  to  the  erection  of  SolomoQ's  temple.  The^r^^, 
which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tabernacle  of  ^  Congregation 
(Exod.  xxxiiL  7.^;  here  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes,  and  in- 
quired of  Jehovan,  and  here  also,  at  first,  perhaps  the  public  offices 
of  religion  were  solemnised.  The  second  tabernacle  was  that  erected 
by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and  at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a 
palace  of  his  presence  as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,  35.),  and 
partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which 
the  people  were  to  pay  to  him.  (26—29.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  after 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^pt  The  third  public  taber- 
nacle was  that  erected  by  David  in  his  own  city,  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-Eldomi 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7. ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of  the  second  of  these  tabernacles 
we  are  now  to  treat,  which  was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of 
distinction.  It  was  a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  ti^en 
to  pieces  and  put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of 
eanyii^  it  from  place  to  place. 

IL  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with  all 
its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origm :  that  Moses 
projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  sudi  structure  which  he  had 
observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use  among  other  nations;  or 
that  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  indulging  the  Israel- 
ites in  a  compliance  with  their  customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far 
as  there  was  nothing  in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations, 
it  is  true,  had  such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to 
by  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Almighty 
80  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a  wayward  people,  and 
prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them  into  his  own  worship.  It  is 
£eu*  more  likely  that  the  heathens  derived  their  tabernacles  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  the  whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from 
God,  than  that  the  Jews,  or  rather  that  God,  should  take  them  from 
the  heathens.^ 


'  The  hypothens  aboye  noticed  was  adranoed  by  Spencer  in  his  learned,  bat  in  many 
respects  ftincifal,  treatise,  De  Legibas  HebrsBonun,  hb.  iii.  diss,  i  c  8.  and  diss.  ti.  c  !• 
His  argmnents  were  examined  and  refitted  by  Buddeas  in  his  Historia  Ecdesiastica  Ye* 
teris  Ti'stamentt,  part  l  pp.  310.  54S. 
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The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  people; 
every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability :  those  of  the 
first  quality  offered  gold ;  those  of  a  micSlle  condition  brought  silver 
and  brass^  and  shittim-wood^ ;  and  the  offerings  of  the  meaner  sort 
consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen,  goats'  hair,  and  skins :  nor  were  the 
women  backward  in  contributing  to  this  work,  for  they  willingly 
brought  in  their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such 
of  them  as  were  skilful  in  spinning  noade  yam  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  w.as  so  great,  that  Moses 
was  obliged  by  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more  offerings,  and 
thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  people  for  that  service. 
(Exod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.) 

This  tabernacle  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  they  journeyed  to- 
wards Canaan,  and  is  often  called  the  TcAemacle  of  the  Congregation* 
In  form  it  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  our  modem  tents,  but 
it  was  much  larger,  having  the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards, 
hangings,  and  coverings,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  large 
outer  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  fiUed  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pillars: 
whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted  first  of  the  tent 

■ 

or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of  the  court  that  sur- 
rounded it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are  minutely  and  exactly 
described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  xxxvi. — ^zl.,  from  which  chapters  the 
following  particulars  are  abridged. 

III.  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in.  length, 
and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  iRie  inside  of  it  was  divided  by  a 
veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  parted  the 
Holy  Place,  which  is  called  ihe  first  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  called  the  second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7.  In 
the  former  stood  the  altar  of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  ^reat  candlestick  of 

Imre  gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  we  p^o^e  were  al- 
owed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  (so  called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle, into  which  none  went  but  the  high  priest)  contained  in  it  the 
ark,  called  the  ark  of  tiie  testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  22.)  or  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  (Josh.  iv.  7.)  This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two 
tables  of  the  law  (as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the 
whole),  with  the  i>ot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 
(Heb.  ix.  4.^  This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture. 
None  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  only  the  Koha- 
thites,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with  poles 
made  of  shittim-wood  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted  in  two  golden 

*  This  shiitiM'Wood  ia  supposed  to  hare  been  either  the  acacia  or  the  cedar,  both  which 
grow  in  Kgypt  and  in  Syria.  The  acacia  is  delineated  bj  Prosper  Alpinns,  De  Fktntis 
.^B^gyptiacisi  c  4.  Hasselqoist  foand  it  in  Palestine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  250.),  and 
Br.  Pbeocke  found  it  both  on  Mount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt.  The  cedar  has  been  already 
mentioned. 
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rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)     Hence  Uzzah  the  Levite  was 
punished  with  death  for  touching  it.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold,  and  called 
the  mercy-seat :  at  die  two  ends  of  it  were  two  cherubim  (or  hiero- 
glyphic figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain), 
looking  inwards  towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded,  which, 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each 
side  in  the  middle.  Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested, 
both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cloud  over  it  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  ^ven  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jehovah  was 
consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22. ;  Numb.  vii.  89.) 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  ark  is  called  the  footstool  of  God  (Psal. 
xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  to  dwell  between  the 
cherubim.  (2  Kings  xix.  15.;  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.)  The  roof  of  the 
tabernacle  was  a  square  frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  basis, 
and  over  these  were  coverings  or  curtains  of  diflFerent  kinds ;  of 
which  the  first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  em- 
broidered in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats'  hair  curiously  wove  together: 
and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers'  skins  (some  dyed 
red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  which  served  to  preserve  the  oAer 
rich  curtains  from  the  rtdn,  and  to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court,  a  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet  whenever  they  were  to  ofier  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the 
tabernacle ;  and  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle 
stood  the  Brazen  Altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
that  the  interior  might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fire,  which  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled  *  (Lev.  ix.  24.\  and  which  was  kept  perpetually 
upon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  nrom  the  victims  that  were  there 
consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privileged 
place,  but  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  words  in  Exod.  xxi.  14., 
where  God  ordered  the  wilftd  murderer  to  be  taken  from  his  altar, 
that  he  may  die,  it  seems  unquestionably  true,  that  both  in  the 
wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan,  this  ^tar  continued  a  sanctuary 
for  those  who  fled  unto  it ;  and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of 
this  altar  (then  at  Gibeon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joab  took  hold  of 

*  God  had  previoudj  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once  kindled,  should 
never  go  out  (LeTit.  yL  12,  13.)  It  was  reckoned  an  impious  presumption  to  make  use 
of  any  other  but  this  sacred  fire  in  burning  incense  before  the  Lord;  which  was  suffi- 
ciently notified  to  Aaron  by  an  injunction  given  him,  that  he  was  to  light  the  incense 
ofi^ered  to  God,  in  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  at  this  fire  only. 
(Lev.  xvi  12,  13.)  Notwithstanding  which  prohibition  Nadab  and  Abiho,  two  unhappy 
sons  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  took  their  censers,  and  putting  common  fire  in 
them,  laid  incense  thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  in  their  daily  minis- 
trations, which  profane  approach  God  immediately  resented;  for  we  are  told  that  a  Jire 
toent. out  from  tlui  Lard,  ana  devoured  (hemy  so  thai  Aey  died,  (I^vit.  x.  1.) 
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(1  Eangs  L  50.  and  iL  28.)^  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then 
erected.* 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it  appears 
that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great  many  other  tents  or 
cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  build- 
ings were  afterwards  placed  roimd  the  temple.  These  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  priests  during  the  time  of 
their  ministration,  and  for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provisions 
which  were  used  in  the  tabernacle.  This  circumstance  explains  what 
is  related  of  Eli's  sons  going  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peace- 
offerings  were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  'brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.)  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be  laid 
down  in  his  place  (iii.  2.),  that  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one  of  these 
tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  which  Samuel  lay,  which  made  him 
(being  then  a  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4,  5,  &c.):  and  this  also  explains 
what  is  said  of  David  (Matt.  xiL  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  house  oj 
God  and  did  eai  the  shewbread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habita- 
tion, which  was  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
were  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated,  with  all  the 
furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  peculiar  oil,  prepared 
by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose  (Exod.  xxx.  22,  &c.),  after 
which  God  made  His  people  sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it, 
covering  it  with  a  thick  cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day,  and  by 
night  gave  light,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  answers  in  an 
audible  manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high  priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle  was 
taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was  to  carry,  for 
this  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometunes,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the  ark,  as  when  they  passed 
over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho.  (Josh.  iiL  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  carrying  the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Numb.  iv. 
When  they  encamped,  the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst, 
being  surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 
quadrangular  form,   divided  according  to  their  several  tribes;  the 

>  It  is  eyident  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  altar  was  considered 
as  an  asylum;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  among  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted  so  sacred  that  the  Tilest  miscreant  found  safety, 
if  he  once  reached  an  altar.  Hence  arose  many  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  penrerted : 
so  that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punisned  eyen  though  they  should 
haye  taken  refuge  there.  We  haye  remarked  aboye,  that  the  presumptuous  murderer  was, 
by  diyine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence  and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a 
similar  ordinance  among  the  heathen  nations  in  his  time :  — 

Tlfibs  r)ipf  ZUeriv  Ayoia*  &v,  ov  rp4a-as  ^w6s* 
Keochy  yiip  Mpa  xph  noicdy  vdcrxfuf  dci. 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  Musgraye. 
In  English  thus  t  — • 

"  If  an  unrighteous  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the  protection  of  the 
altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of  the  gods:  for  it  is  necessary  that 
a  wicked  man  shodd  always  suffer  for  his  crimes.**    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  ii.  SO. 
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Israelitish  camp  bein^  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits  from 
the  tabernacle^  which  by  computation  is  reckoned  a  mile,  and  is 
called  a  Sabbath  dajfi  journey  (Acts  L  12.\  being  the  distance  they 
had  to  go  on  that  day  to  the  place  of  worsnip.  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  priests  and  Levites,  encamped  in  their  tents  next  the 
tabernacle,  between  it  and  the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram 
inserted  in  p.  227.  9uprh. 

lY.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  a^dn  as  occasion  required,  it  was  removed  as  often 
as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from  one  station  to  another ;  and 
thus  accompanied  them  in  all  their  marches,  until  thev  arrived  at  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  bemg  the  first  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  for 
about  seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con- 
quest of  that  country.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  m  Shiloh.  Sub- 
sequently  we  read  that  it  was  at  Nob.  (1  Ssun.  xxi.)  From  1  Chron. 
xvi.  39.  and  xxL  29.,  we  learn  that  it  was  at  Gibeon,  and  from 
1  Kings  viii.  4.,  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  tabernacle  which  we  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchadnezzar.^ 

>  Scholzii  Archftol.  Hebr.  pp.  1S3— 204.;  Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  94—101.;  BeUndi 
Antiq.  Hobr.  pp.  11--24. ;  Home*8  Hist,  of  (he  JewSy  vol.  il  pp.  129—198. ;  Bnining's 
Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  145—159. 
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Plan  of  tbo  Tbmflb  at  jBRuaAum,  according  to  Lamy  and  Calmet 


SECT.  n. 


OV  THB  TEMFLB- 


AccoBDiNG  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers^  there  were  three  temple.^ 
viz.  the  firsts  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  eecond,  by  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  the  high  priest ;  and  the  thirds  by  Herod  a  few  years  be* 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ  But  this  opinion  is  very  properly  rejected 
by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but 
only  the  second  temple  rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the 
prophecy  of  Haggai  (iL  9.),  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house —  the 
temple  built  by  Zerubbabel>  should  be  greater  than  thai  of  the  former; 
which  prediction  waa  uttered  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's  honour* 
ing  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name  pf  Solo- 
mon ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David  before  his 
death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  It  stood  on  Mount 
Moriskh,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures 
termed  Mount  Sion  (PsaL  cxxxii.  13, 14.),  which  had  been  purchased 
of  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24. ;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  25.)  The  plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were 
formed  after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three  stories 
of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached  to  half  the  height 
of  the  temple:  and  the  front  was  ornamented  with  a  magnificent 
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portico,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits : 
80  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  that  of  some 
ancient  churches  which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low 
aisle  running  along  each  side  of  the  building.  The  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same  ;  excepting  that  several  of  them,  as  the 
altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  spacious 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  Seven  years  and  six  months  were 
occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Solomon ;  by  whom  it  was  dedicated '  with  peculiar  solemnity  to  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to 
honour  it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
8ence«  The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  on  this  occasion,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in  the  Bible,  ex- 
hibiting, in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses,  the  most  exalted  concep- 
tions of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  of  his  superintending 
Providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  protection  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and 
for^veness  for^  all  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  the  land,  and 
during  the  captivities  which  might  ensue.'  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcel]^  a^e  on  this  subject,  a  minute 
description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted'  It  retained  its  pristine 
splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  when  ^lishak  king 
of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple^;  and  after  undergoing  subsequent  profanations  and  pillages, 
this  stupendous  building  was  finally  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or 
before  Christ,  584.  (2  Kings  xxv.  13—15.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins,  being 
rebuilt  by  ZerubbabeP,  but  with  vastly  inferior  and  diminished 
glory ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who  had  beheld 
the  former  structure  in  all  its  grandeur.  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second 
temple  was  profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837, 
B.G.  163);  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  and 
erected  tne  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
In  this  condition  it  continued  three  years  (2  Mace  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  Maccabeus  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices 
and  true  worship  of  Jehovah.  (a.m.  3840,  B.C.  160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing  or  rather 
gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which  had  become  decayed 
in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  for  nine  years  employed  eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magni- 
tude, splendour,  and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Jose- 
phus  calls  it  a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been 

1  In  the  year  of  the  world  3001 ;  before  Christ  999. 
'  Hales's  Chronology,  voL  ii.  p.  393. 

'  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  description  of  what  ihe  first  temple  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  in  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii  pp.  144 — 158. 

*  In  the  year  of  the  world  3033;  before  Christ  967.  1  Kings  xir.  25,  26.  2  Chron.  xii  9. 

*  Ezra  i ^vi.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zi.  c.  4. 
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seen  or  heard  of,  botb  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upou  it,  as  well  as  for  the 
universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity.^  But  tibough  Herod  accomplished 
his  original  design  in  the  time  above  specified,  yet  the  Jews  continued 
to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expending  the  sacred  treasure  in  annexing 
additional  buildings  to  it :  so  that  they  might  with  great  propriety 
assert  that  their  temple  had  been  forty  and  six  vears  in  building.^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  venerable  edifice,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  called  The 
TempUy  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  several 
courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Israelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous 
chambers  and  rooms  which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and 
each  of  which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  remark  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the 
temple  was  actually  done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To 
this  infinite  number  of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  dis- 
posed our  Lord  refers  (John  xiv.  2.) :  and  by  a  very  striking  and 
magnificent  simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  numer- 
ous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Father's  house 
contained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
righteous.  The  imagery  is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy,  when 
considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  un- 
frequently  called  his  FcUher^s  house. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and  magni- 
ficent than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in  five  remarkable 
things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the  first :  —  these  were  the 
ark  and  mercy-seat,  —  the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  holy  of  holies,  —  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which 
had  been  first  kindled  from  heaven, —  the  urim  and  ihummim, — and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
glory,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (iL  9.)    Both,  how- 

I  Be  BelL  Jad.  lib.  tI.  c.  4.  §  8. 

'  John  iL  20.  lliere  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  the  sacred  writer  and 
Josephnfl.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  are,  **  Forty  and  six  yean  was  this  temple  in 
building."  This,  as  Calmet  well  observes,  is  not  saying  that  Herod  had  employed  forty- 
six  years  in  erecting  it.  Josephns  acquaints  us  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
yet  so  as  not  to  be  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  in  Uie  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Antiq.  lib. 
XT.  c  14.),  computing  from  his  being  declared  king  by  the  Bomans,  or  in  the  fifteenth 
•year  (BelL  Jnd.  lib.  i  c.  16.),  reckoning  fxom  the  d^Uh  of  Antigonns.  He  finished  it  for 
use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xv.  14.);  but  it  continued  increasing  in  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence through  the  pious  donations  of  the  people  (BelL  Jud.  y.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  it  was  completed,  and  18.000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service  during  the 
ppocuratorship  of  Albinus.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned  thirty-seven 
years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the  death  of  that  prince,  was  above 
sixteen  years,  added  to  which,  the  age  of  Clhrist,  now  thirty,  gives  forty-six  complete 
years.    Calmet*8  Comment,  in  loc 
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ever^  were  erected  upon  the  same  6ite>  a  very  hard  rock  encompassed 
by  a  very  frightful  precipice;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
incredible  expense  ana  labour.  The  superstructure  was  not  inferior 
to  this  great  work ;  the  height  of  the  temple  wall»  especially  on  the 
south  sidCj  was  stupendous,  in  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred 
cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white 
stones  of  prodigious  magnitude.^ 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  (he  portico, 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah ;  being  surrounded  by  spacious 
courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
entered  through  nine  magnificent  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Beautiftil  Grate  in  Acts  iiL  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all 
the  rest:  it  was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious 
metal  in  ancient  times. 

1.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy  house  and 
the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  because 
the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but  were  prohibited  from 
advancing  further:  it  was  surroimded  by  a  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters,  above  which  were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by 
pillars  of  white  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five 
and  twenty  cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called  SoLOMON'is 
PoBCH  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had 
ori^ally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits  high, 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  make 
it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended  building ;  and  as  this  terrace  was 
the  only  work  of  Solomon's  that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the 
piazza  which  stood  upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here 
it  was  that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x. 
23.)^;  and  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  glorified 
God  before  all  the  people.'  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  superb  portico  is 
termed  the  Boyal  Pobtigo  by  Josephus,  who  represents  it  as  the 
noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  to  such  a  prodigious 
height  that  no  one  could  look  down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley 
below  without  beins  seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to 
such  an  immeasurame  depth.  The  south-east  comer  of  the  roof  of 
this  portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  TtrepvyMP,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Satan  tempted 
our  Savioui:.  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. ;  Luke  iv.  9.)  This 
also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted  that  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27. ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was  situated  in  the  eastern 
front  of  the  temple,  opposite  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our 
Lord  was  sitting  when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur 
of  its  various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 

■  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xt.  §  5.  '  Antiq.  Jad.  c  11.  {  S. 

'  Of  the  same  kind  with  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piazzas,  were  doubtless  the  five 
porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  y.  2.)  The  pool  was  probably 
a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed  to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multi- 
tude of  diseased  persons  who  lay  waiting  for  a  cure  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those 
waters.    Jennings's  Juwu»h  Autiq.  p.  267. 
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time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon  an- 
other. (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  being  assigned  to 
the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  worship  in  it  them- 
selves, conceiyed  that  it  might  be  lawfully  put  to  profane  uses :  for 
here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and 
also  the  moneychangers,  had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus 
Christ,  awing  ^em  into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
his  person  and  behaviour,  expelled  them,  telling  them  that  it  was 
the  house  of  prayer  for  all  natumsy  and  that  it  hiad  a  relative  sanc- 
tity, and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
captains  of  the  temple,  who  were  officers  that  had  the  care  and 
charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  advantage,  and  that  the 
sellers,  to  compensate  tiiemselves  for  what  they  paid  for  their  tables 
and  seats,  made  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  gain ;  and  tiiat  this  circum- 
stance occasioned  its  being  called  a  den  of  tiiieves.*  (Matt  xxi.  12, 
13. ;  Mark  xi.  15 — 17. ;  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

2.  Within  the  Court  of  tiie  Gentiles  stood  the  Coukt  OF  the 
Israelites,  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one  being 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and  tiie  inner  one  to  tiie  men*  The 
Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low 
stone  wall  or  partition,  of  elegant  construction,  on  which  stood  pillars 
at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing 
that  no  alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place.  To  this  wall  St. 
Paul  most  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14. :  But  now  in  Christ 
Jesu9y  ye^  who  sometimes  were  afar  offy  are  made  nigh  hy  the  blood  of 
Christ:  for  he  is  our  peacCy  who  hath  made  both  one  (united  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us;  having  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances 
by  which,  as  by  the  wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
not  only  kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over  against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing  tiie  victims 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices.  (Mark  xii.  41. ;  John 
viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher  ground  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  into  the 
Inner  or  Men^s  Court:  and  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  collectively 
termed  tiie  Court  of  the  IsraeliteSy  were  tiie  people  praying,  each 
apart  by  himself,  for  tiie  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zechariah  was 
offering  incense  within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  i.  10.) 

3.  within  tiie  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the  Priests, 
which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubit  in  height. 
This  inclosure  surrounded  tiie  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  to  it  tiie 
people  brought  their  oblations  and  sacrifices :  but  the  priests  alone 
were  permitted  to  enter  it.  From  tiiis  court  twelve  steps  ascended 
to  the  Temple  strictly  so  called,  which  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  portico,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place. 

(1.)  In  the  PouTico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive  offerings 
made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuals.     Among  its  other  treasures, 

•  Bp.  Pcarcc*s  Commentary,  vol.  i  on  Mutt.  xxi.  13. 
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there  was  a  golden  table  given  by  Pompey,  togctber  with  several 
golden  vines  of  exquisite  workmaDsbip  as  well  as  of  immense  size : 
Iqt  Josepbus  relates  that  there  were  cluBters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And 
he  adds,  that  all  around  were  fixed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbariana  and  Arabians.  These 
votive  oSeringa,  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  diBtance ;  for  when 
Jesus  Christ  was  utting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  bis  disciples 
called  his  attention  to  the  temple,  they  pointed  out  to  him  Uie  giftt 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  (Luke  xxi.  5.)  This  porch  bad  a  very 
lai^e  portal  or  gate,  which,  uist«ad  of  folding  doors,  was  furnish^ 
wiUi  a  costly  Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically 
denoted  the  universe. 

(2.)  The  Sanctdabt  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  from  the  holy 
of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  veil 
that  was  rent  in  twun  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion:  thus  emble- 
matioally  pointing  out  that  the  Beparadon  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
was  abolished,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  com- 
municated to  all  mankind,  who  might  hencefoitb  have  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 
(Heb.  X.  19—22.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the 
Tabernacle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Grolden  Candlestick,  the  Altar  of 
Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread.    In  the  annexed  engraving 
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is  represented  the  form  of  the  Goldek  Cakdle-btick  as  it  was 
BCtuEdl;  carried  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Roman  General 
Titua ;  and  the  following  engraving  exhibits  the  Table  op  Shbw- 
Bread,  (on  which  were  placed  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  num- 
her  of  tiie  tribes  of  Israel,)  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the 
sacred  trumpets,  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
as  ther  were  also  carried  in  the  swne  triumph.  They  are  copied 
from  tne  plates  in  Keland's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of  ^e  Temple  of 
Jerusalem',  the  drawings  for  which  were  made  at  Rome  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  triumphal  Arch  of 
Titua  was  in  a  mnch  better  state  of  preservation  tluui  it  now  is, 
from  the  injuries  of  time  and  weather. 


(3.)  The  Holt  of  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No  person 
was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high  priest,  who  entered  it  once  a 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonementTfExod.  xxjc.  10. ;  Levit  xvi.  2. 
15.  34.;  He%.  ix.2-7.)«  ^ 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was  infinitely 
surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Temple  or  Sanctuary.  "  Its  ap- 
pearance," according  to  Josephus,  "had  everything  that  conld  strike 
the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight ;  for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with 
plates  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  ann  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so 
strong  and  dazzling  an  effiJgence,  that  the  eye  of  ^e  spectator  was 
obliged  to  turn  away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than 
the  splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching,  it 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mounttun  covered  with  snow,  for  where 
it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and 
glistering.     On  the  top  it  had  sharp-pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  pre- 

'  Hodr.  RelaaSui  da  SpoUJs  Templi  in  Arcu  T[tiuio  Rom»  conapicDia.  Trajecti  ad 
Elicaum,  1775.  8to. 

'  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  boot  ii.  ch.  1.  -,  Jennings's  Jewish  Aatiqoiti<;i>,  book  ii. 
ch.  I.;  Schukii  ArebeoIoeU  Hebraica,  pp.  204— lao.i  Bcausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Inlro- 
dnction.  <Bp.  WaUon's  TbeoL  Tracts,  toL  iii.pp.145— IflO.)  Pareau,  Aniiiiuiias  Hi- 
hnuca,  pp.  196^803,  j  Bninings,  Antiij.  Hebr.  pp.  105 — 172. 
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vent  any  bird  from  resting  upon  it  and  polluting  it.  There  were,** 
continues  the  Jewish  historian^  ^^  in  that  building  several  stones  which 
were  forty-five  cubits  in  lengthy  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.^ 
When  all  these  things  are  considered^  how  natural  is  the  exclamation 
of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at  a  distance : 
Master y  see  what  mankeb  of  STONES  (yrarrairoX  \{0oiy  what  very  large 
stones),  and  what  BUILDINGS  are  here!  (Mark  ^ii,  L);  and  how 
wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  upon  this,  how  unlikely  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  race  of  men  who  were  then  living  should 
cease  to  exist*  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  f  There  shall  not  he 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  he  thrown  down.  (Mark  xiii. 
2.)*  Lord  Nugent  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  1844)  thus  de- 
scribes some  of  the  largest  of  those  stones  which  formed  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  temple :  '^  Gug  up  to  the  foundations  by  Titus,  the  walls 
of  the  temple  area  are  now  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  ancient 
stones.  Some  of  those  •  •  •  .  in  the  second  tier  mim  the  ground  are 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  long ;  but  now  disposed  in  the  wall  after 
a  manner  which  shows  that  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt,  not  one  re- 
taining the  position  for  which  it  was  first  hewn,  and  where  in  the 
first  building  it  was  laid.  The  prophecy  has  been  completed  to  the 
very  letter."'  Improbable  aa  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to 
the  disciples  at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  ihirty-seven  years 
after,  it  was  exactly  accomplished ;  and  this  most  magnificent  temple, 
which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  through 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  that  wicked  and  abandoned 
nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Bomans  A.M.  4073  (a.d.  73), 
in  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  on  which 
Solomon's  temple  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 
Both  the  first  and  second  temples  were  contemplated  bv  the  Jews 
with  the  highest  reverence.  Of  their  afiectionate  regard  for  the  first 
temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose  walls  it  was  built,  we  have 
.several  instances  in  those  psalms  which  were  composed  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  of  their  profound  veneration  for  the  second 
temple  we  have  repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  "  They 
could  not  bear  any  disrespectnil  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said  of 
it  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly 
awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to  be 
forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions, 
happening  to  say.  Destroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  again  (John  i.  1 9.),  it  was  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disrespect, 
designedly  thrown  out  against  the  temple ;  his  words  instantly  de- 
scended into  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several 
years;  for  upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  they  told  the 
court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able  to  destroy  this 
temple.*     The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had  conceived  against  him 

>  Josephna,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ry.  c  11.  J  3.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §§  1—6. 
»  l)r.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  voL  il  pp.  159.  161. 
■  Ixird  Nugent* 8  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.    London,  1846. 
*  Matt.  xxri.  61.    "  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to 
build  it  in  three  days,"* 
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for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined  had  been  levelled  against  the 
temple,  was  not  softened  by  all  the  affecting  circiunstances  of  that  ex- 
cruciatiDg  and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they 
upbraided  him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and 
saying.  Thou  thai  destrayest  the  tempUy  and  buildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself!  If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  40.)  The  superstitious  veneration,  winch  this  people 
had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen, 
When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  superior 
wisdom  and  those  distinguished  gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victoiv  he  hadgained  over  them,  that  they  suborned 
persons  to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized,  dragged  away^ 
and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the  false  witnesses,  whom 
they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said.  This  person  before  you  is  con- 
tinually uttering  the  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred 
placed  meaning  the  temple.  This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned. 
A  judicature  composed  of  high  priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

*^  Thus,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give  public 
notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having  purified  and  bound 
himself  by  a  religious  vow  (dong  with  four  other  persons,  declaring 
the  time  when  this  vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he  would  offer  for 
every  one  of  them  at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow 
was  accomplished,  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days 
prescribed  by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see  him  in 
the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such  apprehended  pro- 
fanation, immediately  excited  the  populace,  who  all  at  once  rushed 
upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him,  vehemently  exclaiming.  Men  of 
Israel  help  I  This  is  tJie  man  that  teaclieth  all  men  every  where  against 
the  people  (the  Jews),  and  the  law,  and  this  place;  and,  further,  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  phice.  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophimus  an 
Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  instantly  concluded  he 
had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  UiK)n  this  the  whole  city  was 
inunediately  raised ;  all  the  people  at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut 
Being  determined  to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman 
tribune,  that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  among  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had  wantonly  profaned  it 
>y  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify  and  illustrate  the  declaration  of 
Philo ;  that  it  was  certain  and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was 
not  a  Jew  to  set  his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple.^  ^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  "  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the 

*  Acts  vL  13.  "  Harwoo(V«  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166—169. 
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temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the  ministration  of  such  an 
immense  number  of  pnests  and  Levites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred, 
when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him 
to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure :  Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
your  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  cofu  (Matt  xxviL  65.)  Over 
these  gus^s  one  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in  several 
places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple  (SrpaT^o^  tov  'IspoS), 
or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  '  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people, 
the  priests  and  the  captiun  of  the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came 
upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1.,  v.  25,  26. ;  John  xyiiL  12.)  Josephus  men- 
tions such  an  officer."  ^  It  should  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  assisting  the  high  priest  in  arresting 
those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Roman  procurator. 

IIL  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were  erected,  Yi2L 
one  in  Egjrpt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  which  the  following 
notice  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader :  — 

1.  The  Heliopolitan  Temple,  also  called  the  temple  of  Onias, 
was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by  Onias,  the  son  of 
the  high  priest,  Onias  IIL ;  who,  finding  that  no  hope  remained  of  his 
being  restored  to  tiie  pontifical  dignity  which  had  been  held  by  his  an- 
cestors, fled  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  '^  Having 
acquired  great  favour  with  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political  and 
military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  tiie  numerous  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  and  Gyrene  could  have  a  temple  of  their  own,  which 
would  supersede  the  necessily  of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  monarch,  to  perform  their  religious  services ; 
and  that,  if  such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  in- 
duced to  settie  in  the  country,  as  Judaea  was  continually  exposed  to 
the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Bubastis  or  Isb  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan 
nome  (or  district),  over  which  he  was  governor."^  To  the  Jews  he 
justified  his  undertaking,  on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hun- 
dred years  before.'  Accordingly,  the  temple  was  completed  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with  the  high  priest- 
hood ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished  from  the  descendants  of 
Aaron;  Levites  were  employed  in  the  sacred  services;  and  the  whole 
of  their  religious  worship  was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem.     Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimcn- 

*  Tbv  arparnybv  "Avavov,  Ananias,  the  commander  of  the  temple.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx- 
c  6.  §  2.  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  11.  c.  17.  §  2.  *A<p6fmvrts  cIs  ihy  'EktdCapop  crpa-Hryoyra,  having 
the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the  temple.  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  il  c  17.  §  2.  edit. 
Hudson.  Hanrood's  Introd.  vol  ii.  p.  169.  and  Dr.  Lardner*8  Credibility,  book  L  ch,  xi. 
§  1.  ch.  ix.  §  4. 

'  John's  Hist  of  Hebr.  Commonwealth,  vol.  I  p.  848. 

'  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  Isa.  xix.  18,  19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above  alluded  to.  See  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's learned  note  on  these  verses,  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  pp.  169 — 172. 
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slons  than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conformable  to  the 
latter  in  every  respect  except  that  a  golden  lamp  suspended  by  a  golden 
chain  was  substituted  for  a  candlestick.  It  was  also  adorned  with 
votive  gifts.  This  temple  continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it.  Accordingly, 
it  was  shut  up,  and  finally  destroyed.  This  occurrence  took  place 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.' 
In  2  Mace  i.  1 — 9.  there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
to  those  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  Sanballat, 
under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the  use  of  the  Sama 
ritans ;  who  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
pretended  that  they  were  of  the  stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  that  their  mountain  was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.  (Upon 
this  principle  the  Samaritan  woman  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
John  iv.  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh  the  first 
high  priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Samaritans,  between 
whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted  the  bitterest  animosity.^  Repre- 
sentations of  this  temple  are  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of 
Sichem  or  Neapolis.' 


SECT.  HL 

O?  THE  mOH  PLACES,  AND  PROBEUCHJE,  OB   OBATORIES  OF  TIIE  JEWS. 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a  former 
section,  frequent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  places  of 
worship,  called  High  Places,  which  were  in  use  both  before  and  after 
the  building  of  the  temple.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  devo- 
tion of  mankind  seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and 
mountains,  not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally  fitted 
for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kindled  a  certain 
sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  certain  that  nothing 
was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  than  altars  surrounded  by  groves  and 
trees,  which  made  the  place  verv  shady  and  delightful  in  those  hot 
countries.  The  idolaters  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  generally 
worshipped  the  sun,  appear  to  have  Uiought  it  improper  to  straiten 
and  confine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within  walls, 
and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  hills  and  mountains,  as 
the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ;  and  when  in  later  times 
they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  temples,  yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept 
them  open-roofed.  Nay,  the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped 
the  true  God,  generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove 
of  trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the  religious 
in  those  days*     When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beersheba,  in  the  plains  of 

»  JosephuB,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  8.    BelL  Jad.  lib.  vii.  c.  10.    Schulzii  Arch«oL  Hebr. 
pp.  221,  222.    Fareauy  Antiq.  Hcbr.  p.  203. 

'  Josephas,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  z.  c.  8.  §§  2->4.  lib.  xiil  c.  9.  §  1. 
»  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hcbr.  p.  221.     Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  229. 
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Mamre,  it  is  Baid^  He  planted  a  grove  there,  and  called  upon  the 
name  of  the  LORD  the  everlasting  God  (Gen.  xxi.  33.),  and  doubtless 
that  was  the  place  to  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for 
public  worship.* 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  aa 
they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much  the  fitter  for  the 
exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the  commission  of  the  obscene 
and  horrid  practices  that  were  usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  Elings 
XV.  12. ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.)  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded 
of  the  Israelites  (who  in  this  respect  imitated  the  heathens)  that  they 
secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that  they  set  up  images 
and  groves  in  every  nigh  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there 
burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places,  and  wrouglit  mckedness  to  pro 
voke  the  Lord,  as  did  the  heathen.  (2  Kings  xviL  9—13.)  On  this 
account,  therefore,  God  expressly  commanded  the  Israelites  utterly 
to  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land 
they  should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills ;  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their  oblations 
to  that  place  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 15.) 
Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the 
heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  after  God  should  fix 
upon  a  place  for  his  public  worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  ofier 
sacrifices  upon  high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God 
did  choose ;  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  prohibition 
of  high  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerning  the  sacrificing 
in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for  their  disobe- 
dience to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon  high  places  and  in 
groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2  Eangsxv.  35.),  and  for 
not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the  heathens,  where  their  idol  gods 
were  wondiipped,  which  by  that  command  and  in  many  other  places 
of  Scripture  (Numb.  xxxiiL  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to 
do;  —  tiiat  the  prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  reproached  the 
Israelites.  We  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides 
that  of  Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  siud  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificing,  as  well  as  other 
less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are  not  condemned.  Thus, 
Samuel,  upon  tiie  uncertain  abode  of  tiie  ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  de- 
votion for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar 
there,  and  sacrificed  upon  it  (1  Sam.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also 
built  an  altar  and  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock 
(Judg.  vi«  25,  26.);  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  tiie 
high  place  tiiat  was  at  Gibeon.  (I  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxL  29.) 
But  all  this  was  before  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was  the  first 
fixed  place  that  Grod  appointed  for  his  public  worship ;  after  which 
otiier  places  for  sacrificing  became  unlawfuL 

That  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices  upon 
these  high  places  even  after  tiie  temple  was  built,  will  evidently 

'  Manj  ancient  nations  need  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their  ^^odA  npon  hig^h 
places  and  mountains.  See  the  examples  adduced  in  Bnrdcr's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  l 
p.  233. 
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appear  by  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ;  for  (not  to  men- 
tion Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel^  whose 
professed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  who  had  peculiar  priests  whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the 
groves,  1  Kings  xviiL  19.)  it  is  dear  that  most  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
—  even  such  of  them  as  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance 
of  the  law,  —  are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  them  of  destroying  these  high 
places.  No  sooner  had  Behoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  after  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strengthened  himself  in  his 
kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Judah  did  evil  in  tlie  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  built  them  high  places  and  imagesy  and  groves  on  every  high  hill, 
and  under  every  green  tree,  (1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  the  exemplary  sovereigns,  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  indeed,  it  is 
recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  3.,  XV.  16.,  xvii.  6.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat's  son  and  successor, 
Jehoram,  is  said  to  have  made  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  11.)  And  though  Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well, 
yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous 
courtiers,  who  served  groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he 
gave  a  permission  for  that  purpose;  for,  after  making  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  and  then  they  left  the  house  of 
God.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reign  of  Amaziah  the 
son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  on  the  high  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ;  and  though  Uzziah  his 
son  is  said  to  have  done  that  tohich  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet 
this  exception  appears  against  him,  that  the  high  places  were  not 
removed,  but  the  people  still  sacrificed  there  (2  Kings  xv.  3,  4.) ;  the 
same  observation  is  made  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah  who  succeeded  him  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
piety :  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down 
the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  which  his  son  Manasseh  again  built  up, 
2  Kings  xxL  2.)  At  length  good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous 
or  the  true  religion,  utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places 
and  groves,  and  purged  it  from  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  succeeding 
reigns  before  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah.* 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high  places  and  groves, 
which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  sacrificing  there, 
did  on  any  account  extend  to  the  prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devo- 
tion, particularly  prayer,  in  any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the 
high  places  and  groves  of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be 
rased)  only  excepted.  For  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
prayers  are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  per- 
formed with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.     And  therefore  it 

*  Home's  Hkt  of  the  Jews,  yoL  ii.  pp.  1 61—166.    Croxall's  Scripture  Politicks,  pp.  90 
^99. 
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was  that  in  many  places  of  Judsea^  both  before  and  after  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jewish  and  other  his- 
tories of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and  resorted  to  only  for 
that  end,  called  Proseuchje  or  Oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Judsea  (and  it 
should  seem  in  retired  mointainous  or  elevated  places)  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city,  inhabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Jews :  and  it  appears  that  in  heathen  countries  they  were 
erected  in  sequestered  retreats,  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia^  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  was  hya  river  side.  (Actsxvi.  13,  14,  15.)' 

It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these  proseuchas 
were  the  same  aa  the  synagogues  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  following  section),  or  distinct  edifices  from  the  latter.  Both 
Josephus  and  JPhilo,  to  whom  we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have 
considered  them  as  synonymous ;  and  with  them  agree  Grotius, 
Ernesti,  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner ' ;  but  Calmet,  Drs. 
Prideaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though  they  were 
nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded  by  Philo  and 
Josephus,  yet  that  there  waa  a  real  difference  between  them ;  the 
synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the  proseuchae  were  without  the 
walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and  (particularly  in  heathen  countries) 
were  usually  erected  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore 
(Acts  xvi.  13.),  without  any  covering  but  galleries  or  the  shade  of 
trees.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  the  proseuchas  were  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open  courts, 
in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem 
might  offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or  of  the  tabernacle.  In  the  syna- 
gogues, he  further  observes,  the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public 
forms,  while  the  proseuchae  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions : 
and  from  the  oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in 
prayer,  being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  proseuchse  were  the  same  aa  the  high  places,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament* 

'  Josephus  has  prcscrred  the  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicamassns,  permitting  the  Jews  to 
erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms:  —  •*  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who 
are  willing,  both  men  and  women,  do  observe  the  sabbaths  and  perform  sacred  rites  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law,  and  build  proseucha  by  the  sea-side,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country;  and  if  anj  man,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  give  them  any  hin- 
derence  or  disturbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."     Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  §  23. 

*  Fhilo  de  Legatione  ad  Caiom,  p.  1011.  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  §  .54.  Jurenal,  Sat. 
iii.  14.  Grotius,  Whitby,  and  Doddridge,  on  Luke  vi  12.  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis 
Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  863,  364.  edit.  4ta.  1792.  Lardner*s  Credibility,  book  i  c  3.  §  3. 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171 — ISO. 

'  Dr.  Hammond  on  Lukevi.  12.  and  Acts  xvL  13 — 16.  Calmet's  Diet,  roce  Proseucha. 
Frideaux*8  Connection,  part  I  book  vl  sub  anno  444.  vol  i.  pp.  387 — 390.  edit.  1720. 
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Form  of  a.  STiuoooim  Bou.  of  the  PeDtateach. 

I.  The  Stnaooooes  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews  assembled 
for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  in- 
structions. Though  frequenuy  mentioned  in  the  historical  hooks  of 
the  New  Testament,  their  origm  is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  tabernacle  or 
temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were  restricted  to  any 
particular  place  for  the  performance  of  other  exercises  of  devotion. 
Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jehovah  were  sung  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  the  more  devout  Israelites  aeem  to  have  fre- 
quented on  sabbath-days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion and  prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5—11.,  xix.  18-  24. ;  2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  tlie  Jews,  being  deprived  of  the 
solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the  house  of  some 
prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  giving  reli- 
gious instructjon  to  his  own  family,  and  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
(Compare  Ezek.  xiv,  1.  and  xx.  I.  with  Neh.  viii.  18.)  At  length 
these  domestic  congregations  became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a 
regular  order  of  conducting  divine  worship  waa  introduced,  Philo' 
thinks  these  edifices  were  ori^nally  instituted  by  Moses :  but  aa  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  A^onieaa 
princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected,  and  were  soon  greatly 
multiplied;  tliough  in  Alexandria,  and  other  foreign  places  where  the 
Jews  were  dispersed,  they  were  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity.' 
There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  Iixiv.  4.  8. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  frequent,  that 
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they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in  Judsea ;  but  the  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a  town,  unless  there  were  ten 
persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty 
synagogues  are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to 
its  capture  and  destruction  by  the  Romans.  In  the  evangelical  his- 
tory we  find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more 
synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at  Jerusalem :  hence  we  find,  in 
Acts  vL  9.,  synagogues  belonging  to  the  Alexandrians,  the  Asiatics, 
the  Cilicians,  the  Libertines,  and  the  Cyrenians,  which  were  erected 
for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of  those  countries  or  cities,  as  should 
happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned,  whether  these  Liber- 
tines were  the  children  of  freed  men  (Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or 
African  Jews  firom  the  city  or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina, 
near  Carthage.  The  former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and 
Vitringa ;  the  latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  com- 
mentator in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century)  by  Professor  Gerdes, 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Romans  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Liherti  and  the  Libertinu  The  Libertus  was  one  who  had 
been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom  ^ ;  the  Libertinus  was  the  son 
of  a  Libertus.'  But  this  distinction  in  after  ages  was  not  strictly 
observed ;  and  Libertinus  also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  but 
made  free,  in  opposition  to  Ingenuus  or  otic  bom  free}  Whether  the 
Libertiniy  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  having  been 
made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty  ^,  and  in 
remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  themselves  Libertini,  and  formed 
a  synagogue  by  themselves,  is  differently  conjectured  by  the  learned. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected 
synagogues  at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
other  nations,  built  churches  for  the  use  of  iheir  own  countrymen 

*  Gives  Bomani  eant  Liberti,  qui  yindictli,  censa  ant  testamento,  nullo  jure  impediente, 
manumissi  sunt.    Ulpian.  tit  L  §  6. 

'  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Suetonius  concerning  Claudius,  who,  he 
says,  was  ignarus  temporibus  Appii,  et  deinceps  aliquamdiu  Libertinos  dictos,  non  ipsos, 
qui  manumitterentur,  sed  ingennos  ex  his  procreatos.  In  vita  Claudii,  cap.  24  §  4.  p.  78. 
Pitisci. 

"  Quintilian.  de  Institutione  Oratoria,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  246.  edit  Gibson^  1693.  Qui 
servus  est,  si  manumittatur,  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.  Institut.  lib.  L  tit.  v.  Libertini  sunt, 
qui  ex  justa  servitute  manumissi  sunt.  Tit.  iv.  Ingenuus  est  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  est, 
liber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingenuis  matrimonio  aditus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobu8,8ive  ex 
altero  libertino,  et  altero  ingenuo. 

*  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informs  us  (Anal  lib.  ii.  cap.  85.) 
that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  superstition,  as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at 
one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into  Sardinia;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if 
they  did  not  abjure,  by  a  certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  Tita  Tiberii,  cap.  36.  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  §  5.  edit.  Haverc.)  mentions  the  same  fact  And  Philo 
(Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  785.  C.  edit  Colon.  1613)  speaks  of  a  good  part  of  the  city  beyond 
the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertini,  lutving  been  brought  to  Kome 
as  captives  and  slaves,  but,  being  made  free  by  their  masters,  were  permitted  to  live  ac- 
cording to  iheir  own  ritea  and  customs. 
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in  London ;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same ;  and  because 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Libertiniy  their  synagogue  was 
therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

In  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that  the  Liber- 
tines derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina,  a  city  in  Africa, 
it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  Aifisprrlvo^,  says, 
that  it  was  6i*ofia  tOvovs^  a  national  appellative ;  and  that  the  Glossa 
interlinearisy  of  which  Nicholas  de  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes, 
has,  over  the  word  Libertini,  e  regioney  denoting  that  they  were  so 
styled  from  a  country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ference with  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  anno  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  LS>ertina  ;  and  in  the  acts  of  the 
Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is  mention  ofJanuarius 
gratia  Dei  episcopus  sanctce  ecclesiee  Lihertinenm^  Januarius,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Libertina ;  and  therefore 
Fabricius  in  his  Geographical  Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  haa 
placed  Libertina  in  what  was  called  Africa  propria^  or  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Africa.  Now,  as  all  tike  other  people  of  the  several 
synagogues,  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  called  from 
the  places  whence  they  came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines  were 
denominated  in  like  manner ;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians, 
who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the  Libertines  in  that  cata- 
logue, the  supporters  of  this  opinion  think  it  probable,  that  they  also 
belonged  to  the  same  country.  But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  there  were  any  natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is 
well  known  that,  only  about  15  years  before,  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from  Rome, 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by  Luke  were  of  the 
latter  description,  especially  as  his  account  is  corroborated  by  two 
Koman  historians. 

II.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the  syna- 
gogues had  any  peculiar  Form.  The  building  of  them  was  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.) ;  and  they  were  erected  within  or 
without  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated  place,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  proseuchae  by  being  roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an 
altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which  the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and 
on  the  east  side  there  was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
law  was  deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  who  occupied  the  easternmost 
rows  of  seats :  which,  as  being  placed  nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted 
the  more  holy,  and  hence  they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue ;  which  the  Pharisees  affected,  and  for 
which  our  Lord  inveigned  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  similar 
precedency  seems  to  nave  crept  into  the  places  of  worship  even  of 
the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may  account  fo|  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  apostle  James  (ii.  3.)  against  the  undue  preference  that 
was  given  to  the  rich.  Tne  women  were  separated  from  the  men, 
and  sat  in  a  gallery  inclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  dis- 
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tinctly  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  them* 
selves  being  exposed  to  view.^ 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in  every  syna- 
gogue certain  Officebs,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  the 
duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed  therein.  The  following 
officers  are  mentioned,  or  referred  to,  in  the  New  Testament : — 

1.  The  ^ Ko'xyTvvarftayoSyOr  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue.  (Luke  adii.  14. 
Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Actsxiii.  15.,  collated  with  Mark  v. 
22.,  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  several  of  these  rulers  in  a 
synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  gave  permission 
to  persons  to  preach.  They  were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and 
respectable  for  their  learning  and  probity ;  and  they  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they  judged  to  be  rebellious 
against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  which  circumstance  Christ  forewarned 
his  disciples  that  they  should  be  scourged  in  the  synagogues,  (Matt. 
X.  17.^ 

2.  Next  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  was  an  officer,  whose 
province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to  God  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation. By  Jewish  writers  we  are  informed  that  he  was  called 
Sheliach  Zibbor,  that  is,  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  congregation; 
because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke  to  God  for  them.  In  allusion 
to  this  officer,  probably,  in  Rev.  ii.  iii.  the  presiding  ministers  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  termed  angels  or  messengers. 

i.  The  Header y  or  Chazan,  who  was  either  a  stated  officer  or  one 
especially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  His  duty  was  to  read  in  Hebrew, 
out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  proper  lesson  for  the  day.  The 
office  of  reader  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  was  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  (Luke  iv.  16.) 

4.  The  'Twr)phrj9y  or  Minister,  mentioned  in  Luke  iv.  20.  was  an 
inferior  attendant  or  servant  of  the  synagogue.  He  had  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  books ;  which  he  produced  from  the  chest  wherein  they 
were  kept,  delivered  to  the  reader,  from  whom  he  received  them  back, 
and  returned  them  to  their  proper  place  of  deposit. 

IV.  The  Sebyice  of  the  synagogue  was  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

1.  The  people  being  seated,  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  congre^ 
gation  first  offered  up  the  Public  Prayers,  the  people  rising  from  their 
seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion.  (Matt  v.  5. ;  Mark 
xi.  25., ;  Luke  xviii.  11.  13.)  According  to  Dr.  !rrideaux,  the  Jews 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  pres(»:ibed  forms  of  the  synagogue 
worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers  are  the  shemoneh 
EBREH,  or  the  eighteen  prayers,  which,  according  to  the  rabbins,  were 
composed  and  instituted  by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  lan- 
guage after  the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms 

>  In  some  rerr  ancient  synagognes,  as  at  Carpcntras  and  ATignon  (in  the  sonth  of 
France),  it  appeirs  that  the  women  occupied  the  lowest  story,  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building,  and  the  men  the  second  and  third  story.  In  these  cases  the  middle  of  the  area 
of  the  second  floor  was  coYered  bj  an  hron  fhune,  which  had  apertures  large  enough  t6 
allow  the  women  to  see  the  roll  of  the  law  exposed,  and  to  hear  the  serrice,  although  they 
were  not  exposed  to  yiew,  [For  this  note  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  late 
learned  Jew,  Mr.  A.  Asher,  of  Berlin.] 
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borrowed  from  other  languages^  might  be  able  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such  is  the 
account  which  Maimonides  gives^  out  of  the  Gemara,  of  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  liturgies ;  and  the  eighteen  collects^  in  particular,  are 
mentioned  in  the  IS^hna.  However^  some  better  evidence  than  that 
of  the  talmudical  rabbies  is  requisite^  in  order  to  prove  their  liturgies 
to  be  of  so  high  an  antiquity ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers, 
as  Dr.  Prideaux  acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it  It  is  evi- 
dent they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  temple  nor  sacrifice; 
since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that  God  would  restore  his  wor- 
ship to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and  make  haste^  with  fervour  and 
love,  to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel*,  &c.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  be  the  composition  of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  com- 
mission from  Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Judaea,  tUl  more  than  fifty  years 
after  the  second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue  worship 
were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  &ame  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  number  of  which  was  subsequently  increased.  To  the 
eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned,  another  was  added,  a  short  time 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Babbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It 
is  directed  against  apostates  and  heretics,  under  which  appellations 
are  designated  all  Clmstians,  whether  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent. 
This  additional  prayer  is  now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number 
is  nineteen.  They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  excep- 
tion, who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  public,  at  the 
synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  them,  they  are  subjoined, 
at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  Reading  of  the 
Kirioth'Shema,  which  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scripture,  viz., 
Deut.  vL  6—9. ;  Dent  xi.  13 — 21. ;  Nmnb.  xv.  37—41.  As  the  first 
of  these  portions  conmiences  with  ihe  word  shema,  that  is,  hear,  they 
are  collectively  termed  the  Shema,  and  the  reading  of  them  is  called 
Kirioth'SJiema,  or  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or  recital 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  several  prayers  and  benedictions ;  and, 
next  to  the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  believing  the 
commands  in  Deut.  vL  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,, 
repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning  and  evening.' 

^  The  fifth,  tenth,  elerenth,  and  fourteenth  collects  have  the  same  allusion  and  reference 
OM  the  seventeenth.  See  the  original  prayers  in  Maimonides  de  Ordine  Precum,  or  in  Vi- 
trings  (de  S^ag.  yetere,  lib.  iii.  part  iL  cap.  14.  pp.  1033 — 1038.)  who  observes  that  the 
Talmudists  will  have  the  seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
worship,  (rednc  ministerium  Leviticum  in  Adytum  Domus  tuss,  as  he  translates  it,)  to 
have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  which  is 
such  an  absurdity  that  it  confutes  itself,  and  shows  how  little  the  Jewish  traditions  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  and  use  of  their  liturgies  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

•  See  pp.  285—288.,  infrtL 

*  Before  the  modem  Jews  come  to  the  Kirioth-Shema,  the  following  prayer  is  offered 
"for  their  in-gathering  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth:**— *<  And  bring  us  in  peace 
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3.  The  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  was  the  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  included  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
and  portions  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to  the  Maso- 
rets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth  or  sections:  for 
the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of  fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The 
Jews,  therefore,  in  their  division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioth  or  -sec- 
tions, had  a  respect  to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second 
or  third,  and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Paraschd  or  section  to  every  Sab- 
bath ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty-three  or  fifty-four 
sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths,  by  reading  two  snorter 
ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion.  They  b^an  the  course 
of  reading  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather, 
indeed,  on  the  Sabbath  day  before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last 
course  of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course ;  that 
so,  as  the  rabbies  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them  to  God  of  being 
weary  of  reading  lus  law. 

(2.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings  are 
termed  Haphtoroth,  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  conquered  the  Jews 
about  the  year  163  before  the  Christian  asra,  he  prohibited  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  tihe  word  of  God, 
selected  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Wntingsji fly-four  portions, 
which  were  termed  haphtobas  miDDn  (naPHTOBoTH),  from  "ttSB 
(paTflB),  he  dismissed,  let  loose,  opened — for  though  the  Law  was 
dismissed  from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the  edict 
of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  umtings,  not  being  under 
the  interdict,  were  left  open  ;  and  therefore  they  used  them  in  place 
of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  primi- 
tive Christians  adopted  theirs,  of  reading  a  lesson  every  Sabbath  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
paraschioth  or  sections  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of 
the  prophets  (whieh  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they  have 
been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Asmonseans  or  Macca- 
bees, and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the  various  synagogues 
belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German 
Jews. 

from  the  four  comen  of  the  earth,  and  lead  us  in  safety  to  onr  land:  for  thon  art  a  God 
working  salvation,  and  thon  hast  chosen  us  from  ererj  nation  and  tongne,  and  thon  hast 
drawn  us  near  to  thy  Great  Name  for  ever  with  faithfulness.  We  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
and  are  united  unto  thee  with  love.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  chooseth  his  people 
Israel  through  love." — **  When  they  come  to  this  prayer,  they  collect  the  fringes  from  the 
four  comers  of  the^To/itA  **  (a  vestment  with  fringes  at  the  four  comers),  between  the 
little  finger  and  the  next  to  it,  and  hold  it  opposite  to  the  heart,  in  supposed  accordance 
with  the  injunction  in  Deut.  vi.  6.  {And  thete  words  which  I  command  &ee  shoB  be  in  or 
upon  thme  heart)  And  they  are  held  so  during  the  repetition  of  the  Kirioth-Shema. 
When  they  come  to  the  passage.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  vpon  thine  hand,  and 
tney  shall  be  asfrondets  between  thine  eyes  (Deut.  vL  8.),  they  touch  both  phylacteries,  and 
JU88  their  hands  in  the  place  where  they  touched  the  phylacteries:  and  whenever  they  repeat 
Tirt^r.  -^"f^^**  or  fringes,  they  touch  their  eyes  with  the  fringes,  and  then  kiss  them."— 
juai^iionth  s  «•  Fundamental  Principles  of  Modem  Judaism  investigated,"  pp.  81,  82. 
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A  Table  of  the  PARASCHIOTH,  or  Sections  op  the  Law,  as  read 

IN  THE   DIFFERENT  JEWISH   StNAGOOUES  FOR  EVERY   SaBBATH  OF  THE 

Year.» 


Sect.     I* 

•  • 

11. 
111. 

iv. 

y. 

vi. 
vii. 
▼111. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 

Xll. 


Xlll. 

Xi7. 

XT. 

xvi. 

xvii. 

xviii. 

xix. 

XX. 

xxi. 

xxii. 

xxiii. 


xxir. 

XXT. 

XXTI. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 

xxix. 

XXX. 


XXXll. 

xxxiii. 


xxxr. 

xxxri. 

xxxrii. 

xxxriii. 

xxxix. 

xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xUii. 


xlir. 

xlr. 

xlri. 

xlyii. 

xlnii. 

xlix. 

1. 

U. 

lii. 

liii. 


GENESIS. 


n»«na  Bereshith, 

n3  mibn  Toledoth  Doach, 

"rt  "T?  Lee  leca, 

in*^  Vaiycra, 

m«  »M  Chaijr  Sanh,  - 

m^n  Toledoth, 

warn  Vaiyetse. 

nwi  Vaiyishlach, 

aO'1  Vaivesbeb, 

fpQ  Mikkcts, 

V3n  Vaiyiffgash, 

♦nn  Vayecfiei, 


EXODUS. 


niO«  Shemoth, 

MIMI  Vaera, 

npo  ^M  m  Bo  el  PftnAh, 

moi  Betholacb, 

"^m*  Yithro,     - 

D^TDDVO  Misbpatim,     - 

no-nn  Teramab, 

m»n  Tetsaveb, 

M«7n  O  Kei  tissa, 

7rfpn  Vaiyakhel, 

mpD  Pekadey> 


LEVITICUS. 


KV1  Vaijikra, 

IX  ¥r^  Vaiyikra  Tsau, 

^3^0C  Sbemini, 

ynin  Tasrift, 

rytO  Metsori, 

mo  nriM  Acbarey  Motb, 

D^TDip  KedasbiiDy 

nOM  Emor,      - 

«3*Din3  BeharSioai,    • 

>rpna  Becbukkotai,      - 


NUMBERS. 


laioa  Bemidbar, 
M03  Naao, 

"ipb^^ns  Beba&lotica,    - 
mo  Sbelacb, 
mp  Koracb, 
ton  Cbukkath, 
pi  Balak, 
Ons^D  Pinchas, 
niTOO  Mattoth, 
^DD  Mas^y,     - 


i.  1.  to  tI.  8. 
▼i.9.toxi.S2. 
xii.  1.  to  xvii.  97. 
xriiL  ].  to  xxii.  84. 
xxiii.  l.toxxT.  18. 
XXV.  19.  to  xxviii.  9. 
xxviii.  lO.toxxxH.a 
xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  4S 
xxxvii.  I.toxl.  83. 
xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 
xliv.  18.  to  xlvli.  27. 
xlvii.88.toLa6. 


i.  l.tovi.  1. 
vi.  S.  to  ix.  S5. 
X.  1.  to  xiii.  16. 
xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  \6, 
xviii.  l.toxx.  86. 
xxi.  l.toxxiv.  18. 
XXV.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 
xxvii.  80.  to  XXX.  10. 
XXX.  11.  to  xxxiv.  85. 
XXXV.  1.  to  xxxviii.  80. 
zxxviii.  81.  to  xl.  88. 


i.  l.tovi.  7. 
vi.  8.  to  viii.  26* 
ix.  l.toxi.  47. 
xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 
xiv.  1.  to  XV.  SS. 
xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  80. 
xix.  I.  to  XX.  87. 
xxi.  l.toxxiv.  88. 
XXV.  1.  to  xxvi.  8. 
zxvL  8.  to  xxvii.  84. 


i.  I.  to  iv.  80. 
iv.  81.  to  vii.  89. 
viii.  1.  to  xii.  16. 
xiii.  I.  to  XV.  41. 
xvi.  I.  to  xviii.  88. 
xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1. 
xxii.  8.  to  XXV.  9. 

XXV.  10.  to  XXX.  1. 

XXX.  8.  to  xxxii. 48. 
xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxvi.  8. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


Dmi  Debarim, 

tsnnm  Vaetbcbanao, 

^  Ekeb, 

TWCy  Reeb,        -  - 

UVLim  Sbopbetim, 

HSn  Tetse, 

man  Tabua. 

d;»3  NiUabim, 

Tp'l  Vaivelec, 

ibnMH  Haazina» 

rD~an  ntin  Vesot  HabanM:ah,    - 


i.  y,  to  iii.  88. 
iii^8S.tovii.ll. 
vii.  18.  to  xi.  85. 
xi.  86.  to  xvi.  17. 
xvi.  18.  to  xxi.  9. 
xxi.  10.  to  XXV.  19« 
xxvi.  I.  to  xxix.  8. 
xxix.  9.  to  XXX.  80. 
xxxi.  1.  toxxxi.SO. 
xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  68. 
xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxiv.  I8« 


'  This  and  the  following  table  are  copied  from  Dr.  A«  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Dent 
xxxiv.,  who  states  that  be  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best  Masoretic  Bibles, 
from  which  our  common  English  Bibles  in  some  cases  will  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On 
the  above  tables.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of 
the  law  that  are  read  every  sabbath,  jet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtoroth,  or  sections 
from  the  prophets ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  in  several 
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A  Table  of  the  HAFHTOROTH,  ob  Sectionb  of  the  Pbophsts^  mb 

READ  IN   THE  DIFFERENT  JeWIBH  StNAOOGUES  FOR  EYERT  SaBBATH  OF 

THE  Year. 


Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews. 

Sect.  i.  I8a.xlii.5-^l. 

ii.  Isa.  liv.  1—10. 

iii*  Im.  xl.  S7— «1.  xli.  1—16. 

iv.  2  Kings  iv.  1—28. 

V.  1  Kings  i.  1— SI. 

vi.  Mai.  i.  1—14.  ii.  1— 7. 

vii.  Ho8.xi.7— 12.  xii.  1— 11. 

viii.  Obad.  i.  1— 21, 

ix.  Amos  ii.  1—16.  iii.  1—6. 

X.  1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  1. 

xi.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1^—28. 

xiL  1  Kings  ii.  1—12. 


German  and  Dutch  Jew* 
Isa.  xlii.  5—25.  xliii.  10. 
Isa.  liv.  1—17.  Iv.  1—5. 
Ditto. 

2  Kings  IF.  1—^. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ho8.xii.  12-14.  xiii.  1-16. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


xiii.  Jer.  i.  1-19.  ii.  1-& 

xiv.  Esek.  xxviii.  25.  to  xxix.  21.    -> 

XV.  Jer.  xliri.  13—28. 

xvi.  Judg.  V.  1—^1. 

xvii.  Isa.vi.  1— 81. 

xviii.  Jer.  xxxiv.  8—22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 26. 

xix.  1  Kings  v.  12—18.  vi.  1—18.    - 

XX.  Exek.  idiii.  10—27. 

xxi.  1  Kings  xviii.  20— 89. 

xxii.  1  Kings  vii.  18—26. 

xxiii.  1  Kings  vU.  4»-^50. 


Isa.  zxvii.  6.  to  zxix.  28. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Judg.  ir.  4.  to  T.  1—81 . 

Isa.  vl.  1— la  vii.  1—6.  ix.6, 7. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  ZTiii.  1-^. 

1  Kings  vii.  40-SO. 

1  Kings  vii.  51.  viii.  1—81. 


xxiv.  Isa.  xliii.  21—28.  xliv.  1—85. 

XXV.  Jer.  vii.  21—84.  viii.  l—SL  ix.  2S»  94. 

xxvi,  2  Sam.  vi.  1—19. 

xxvii.  2  Kings  iv.  42—44.  v.  1—19.      - 

xxviii.  2  Ki nip  vii.  a— 20.     - 

xxix.  Amosix.7~15. 

XXX.  Ezek.  XX.  9-20. 

xxxi.  Ezek.  xliv.  15—81. 

xxxii.  Jer.  xxxii.  G— 27. 

xxxiii.  Jer.  xvi.  19—81.  xvii.  1—14. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

2Sam.vi.  1-^.  vii.  1—17. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ezck.  xxii.  1-19. 

Amos  ix.  7— 15. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


xxxiv.  Hos.i.  10, 11.  ii,l-40. 

XXXV.  Jadg.  xiii.  9—85. 

xxxvi.  Zecn.  ii.  10—18.  iii.  1—18.  iv.  1—7* 

xxxvii.  Josh.  ii.  1—84. 

xxxviii.  1  Sam.  xi.  14, 15.  xii.  1—82. 

xxxix.  Jadg.  xi.  l-i33. 

xl.  Micali  V.  7—15.  vi.  1—8. 

xii.  1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1-41. 

xlii.  Jer.  i.  1—19.  ii*  1—8. 

xliii.  Jer.ii.4-88.  iv.l|2. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Jer.  iu 


.  iii.  4. 


xliv.  Isa.  i.  1—87.  -  -  - 

xlv.  xl.  1—86.  -  -  - 

xlvi.  xlix.  14—26.  1. 1-8. 

xlvii.  liv.n— 17.lv.  1-6. 

xlviii.  Ii.  19-23.  Iii.  1-12. 

xlix.  liv.  1—10.  -  -  - 

1.  Ix.  1-82.  -  -  - 

Ii.  Ixi.  10, 11.  Ixii.  1-12.  Ixiii.  1-9.      - 

Iii.  Hos.xiv.  1-9.  Mic.vii.1&-80. 

liii.  2  Sam.  xxii.  1—51.     Some  say  Ezek.  xvii. 

xviii.  1-82.  -  -  - 

liv.  Josh.  i.  1—18.  Eccles.  i.-rzii.  incliuive. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
DiUo. 
Ditto. 
Isa.lv.  6-18.  Ivi.1-8. 

Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Joel  ii. 
Ditto. 


cases  from  the  Italina  and  Fortngnese ;  and  there  are  aome  slighter  variations  besidea 
those  above,  which  he  has  not  noticed.  A  similar  discrepancy  existed  in  the  practice  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Itineraiy  of  Benjamin 
of  Jadsea,  translated  with  yalnable  notes  bj  Mr.  A.  Asher,  toL  i.  pp.  147, 148.  London, 
1840.  8yo. 

'  It  is  a  circnmstance  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  prophecy  quoted 
by  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28—32.)  forms  a 
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In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the  law  was 
always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version^ :  but  in  those  of 
the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew ;  whence  it  be- 
came necessary,  as  soon  as  that  language  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
among  the  Jews,  to  establish  an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  expounded  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was 
spoken  by  them  after  the  return  fBom  the  Babylonian  captivity.  An 
example  of  this  practice  occurs  in  Neh*  viii*  2 — 8.  The  doctor  or 
reader,  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him,  softly  whis- 
pered in  his  ears  what  be  said,  and  this  interpreter  repeated  aloud  to 
the  people  what  had  thus  been  communicated  to  him.  To  this  cus- 
tom our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his 
disciples.  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear^  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops. 
(Matt  X.  27.)  « 

4.  The  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  was  the  Exposition  of  the 
ScriptureSy  and  Preaching  to  the  people  from  them.  The  first  was 
performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them,  and  the  other  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

In  Luke  iv.  15 — 22.  we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  taught 
the  Jews  in  both  these  ways :  And  he  taught  in  their  synagoguesy 
being  glorified  of  all.  And  he  came  to  Nazarethy  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  ;  and  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  tlie  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath-day y  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto 
him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias :  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the 
volume^  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  writteny  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver^ 
ance  to  the  captivesy  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  LordT^ 
And  he  folded  the  volume^  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down :  and  the  eyes  of  all  tJiem  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fas- 
tened  on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them :  This  day  is  the  Scrips 
ture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness y  and  wondered  at 
the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Naza- 

part  of  the  Pentecostal  seryice  of  the  Karaite  Jews  in  the  Crimea  **  Snch,  howeyer,  is 
the  fact ;  and  may  we  not  conclade,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  have 
adhered  to  their  primitiye  institutions,  that  the  same  coincidence  took  place  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  ?"    Br.  Henderson's  Biblical  Besearches,  &c  p.  326. 

'  Tertolliani  Apologia,  c  18. 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Horss  Hebraicie,  on  Matt  x.  27. 

'  **'AMnrrv(at  rh  ^SXiov,  This  word  signifies  to  unfiH  unroU  The  books  of  the  an- 
cients were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.  Hence  the  word  volume,  *AAX*  oiIk 
dira«Tif(arr«t  aifroOi  iml  rit  x'^P*  rffM^oA^rrt f  iAX^Aoif  ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms, 
and  clasp  each  other  in  them  ?  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  Ti.  p.  392.  Hudson.  TV  hrurroX^iv 
ANAnTTBA:^,  unfoldine  the  letter.  Josephus  de  Tit&  sua,  p.  21.  Hayercamp^  Fpcfaf^ar 
h  $t€Mow  rii  MarfXffro,  aXlipt  T«r  mpaw  hnriiaaero,  furii  8«,  ANAnTTBAS  TO  BIBAION." 
[the  Teiy  expression  of  the  evangelist]  Herodotus,  lib.  l  c  125.  torn,  l  p.  158.  edit 
Ozon.  1809.    Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  yoL  il  p.  181. 
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reth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that  synagogue, 
to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out  of  the  pro- 
phets for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fifty-first  haph- 
torah, and  to  have  commenced  with  the^r^^  verse  of  Isa.  Ixi.  and  not 
with  the  tenth,  as  in  the  table  above  given.  "  Have  the  Jews,"  asks 
an  eminent  commentator,  ^^  altered  tlib  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors?"^  Fur- 
ther he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the  officiating 
minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  God)  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript  until  he  came  to  the  lesson 
appointed  for  that  day ;  which  having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and 
gave  it  to  the  proper  officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded 
it,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the  Jews."  But  when  Christ  entered 
any  synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  (as  it  appears  from 
Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  sabbath-day,  wherever  he  was,) 
he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
been  read.  The  Sacred  Writings,  used  to  this  day  in  aU  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  are  written  on  skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like 
the  ancient  copies)  rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end :  so 
that,  in  reading  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  lefty  while 
they  roll  on  with  the  right  hand.^  The  vignette,  at  the  head  of  this 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Synagogue 
Bolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original  and  very  valuable 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where  places 
of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers,  who  were  Jews, 
arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer  their  devotions,  it  was  usual 
for  the  presidents  of  the  synagogue,  after  the  appointed  portion  out 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and 
in  a  very  respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  This  token  of  respect  and 
politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii.  14,  15.)  When  Paiil  and  his 
companions,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the 
Jewish  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent 
to  them,  saying.  Men  and  bretkreuy  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhort- 
ation for  the  people^  say  on.  Upon  tohich  Paul  stood  up,  arid  beckon- 
ing  with  his  hand  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  give 
audience.^  * 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Dent,  xxxiv. 

'  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  etutom  of  their  pablic  instmctors,  we  find  onr  Saviour 
aitHng  down  (Matt.  v.  1 .)  before  he  began  to  deliver  his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  assembled 
multitades ;  and  upon  another  occasion  titting  down,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people 
who  were  collected  on  the  shore.  (Aiatt.  xiii  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who  were 
the  Jewish  clergy,  that  they  «at  (Matt  xxiii.  2.)  in  Motes*  chair :  whatever  there/ore  theif 
bid  jfou  observe,  Uiat  observe  and  do,  but  do  not  after  their  wfyrks^for  they  say  and  do  not 

'  Dr.  A.  CUrkc,  on  Luke  vi.  17. 

*  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol  ii  p.  182. 
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The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart  for 
prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  instructed.  The 
sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat  upon  elevated  benches, 
while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet  or  before  them' ;  which  circum- 
stance explains  St  Paul's  meaning  (Acts  xxii«  3.)  when  he  says  that 
he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  GamalieL 

y.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or  were 
otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these  synagogues,  that 
is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from  partaking  with  the  rest  in  the 
public  prayers  and  religious  offices  there  performed;  so  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  confessed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christy  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  (John 
ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind  man,  who  had  been  restored 
to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing  that  he  believed  the  person  who  had 
been  able  to  work  such  a  miracle  could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were 
not  of  God,  they  cast  him  out  (ver.  33,  34,)* 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  or  nineteen  prayers  of 
the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  279.  as  translated  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 
That  which  was  formerly  llie  nineteenth  is  now  the  twelfth  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish  liturgies.  The  first  or  pre- 
catory  part  of  each  article  was  pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  the  last 
or  eucharistical  part  was  the  response  of  the  people. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  GOD  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great 
God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high  God,  bountifully  dispensing 
benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor  of  the  universe,  who  rememberest 
the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to 
those  who  are  descended  from  them,  for  thv  name's  sake,  O  King  our 
Lord  and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  I 

"  2.  Thou  O,  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  ndsest  the  dead 
to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save ;  thou  sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest 

1  Flenry,  Lamj,  and  other  eminent  critics,  bare  suppoaed  that  the  Jewish  jonth  sat  on 
low  seats  on  the  groand,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors,  who  occupied  a  loftj  chair  ;  bat 
Yitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authority,  that  the  dbciples  of  the  rabbins  stood  before 
them  in  the  manner  above  represented.  See  his  treatise  de  Synag.  Vet  lib.  I  p.  1.  c.  7. 
Kypke  (Obsenr.  Sacrse,  in  Not.  Feed.  Libros,  toI.  ii.  p.  114,  115.)  has  collected  a  variety 
of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  to  show  that  the  expression  wapd  robs  v6Sas,  at  the  feet^ 
is  equivalent  to  ir\fi<rioy,  near  or  before. 

'  The  preceding  account  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues  has  been  compiled  from  Lomy's 
Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219 — ^221.  Frideaux's  Connections  (book  vl  sub  anno 
444.)  vol.  i  pp.  374 — 391.  Fleniy's  Manners  of  the  Israelites  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pp.  336 — 
338.  Pictet,  Antiq.  Judaiques,  pp.  12—14.  (TheoL  Chrct  tom.  iii.)  Scbulzii  Archteol. 
Hebr.  pp.  225,  226.  Beland*s  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  L  c.  10.  pp.  126—140.  Ikenii  Antiq 
Hebr.  part  L  c  9.  pp.  100 — 105.  Schachtii  Animadversiones  ad  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr 
pp.  432 — 470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §  6.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  447.  595 — 608.  ;  and  Dr.  Jennings*8  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii.  c.  2.  Faroau,  Antiq. 
.Hebr.  pp.  204 — 208.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts, 
pp.  158 — 169.  On  the  synagogue-worship  of  the  modcrQ  Jews,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modem 
Judaism,  pp.  319 — 354. 
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the  winds^  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  are  therein ;  and  of  thy  abun- 
dant mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those 
who  fall ;  thou  healest  the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  are  bound, 
and  makest  good  thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust. 
Who  is  to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might  I  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and 
makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field !  Thou  art  faith- 
ful to  make  the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life.  — Blessed  art  thouy  O  Lord, 
who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  I 

''  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a  holy  art  thou,  O 
God.  — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LORD  GoDj  most  holy  I 

'*  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and  teachest 
them  understanding:  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  who  gra^nouly  givest 
knowledge  unto  men  I 

"  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy  law, 
and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  O  our  King, 
draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  re- 
pentance in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou^  O  Lord,  who  vouchsafest 
to  receive  us  by  repentance  ! 

*'  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father ;  for  we  have  sinned : 

pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed  against  thee.     For 

I  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O 

Lord  most  gracious,  who  multipUest  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins/ 

'^  7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou  on  our 
side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all  our 
litigations;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect  redemp- 
tion for  thy  name^s  sake.  For  thou  art  our  God,  our  King,  and  a 
strong  Bedeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel! 

*^  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ;  save  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us 
sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  all 
our  griefe,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest 
and  art  merciful. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  GoD,  who  curest  the 
diseases  of  thy  people  Israeli 

"  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our  hands,  and 
bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew  and  the 
rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and  satiate 
the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon  every 
part  of  the  earth  that  is  habitable. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
givest  thy  blessing  to  the  years  t 

*^  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together 
all  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own 
land.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LoRD,  wlio  gatherest  together  the  exiles  of 
the  people  of  Israel ! 
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'^  11.  Beatore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  &r  from  us  affliction  and  trouble, 
and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy,  and 
in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  king, 
who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice  I 

''12.  ^  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatise  from  the  true 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in 
a  moment.  And  let  ^  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out 
and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  GoD,  who 
destroy  est  tlie  wicked,  and  bringest  doton  the  proud /^ 

''  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon^  the  proseljrtes  of 
justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  LoBD  our  6oD,  and  give  a  good  reward 
unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our 
portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put 
our  trust  in  thee.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  just/ 

''  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  ihy  citv,  as  thou  hast 
promised :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever,  and  do  this  speedily 
even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  I 

"  15.  Make  the  oflPspring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to  grow 
up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exdted  in  thy  salvation.  For 
we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day.  — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to  flourish  ! 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father, 
pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers  with  thy 
mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away  from  thy  presence,  O  our. 
King.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. 
—  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  w?Ao  hearest  prayer  ! 

^*  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people 
Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore  thy  worship  to  ^ 
the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with  favour  and  love 
to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ;  and 

'  This  ifl  the  prater  which  was  added  hy  Rahhi  Gamaliel  against  the  Christians,  or  as 
others  say  bj  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars. 

'  The  Roman  empire. 

'  The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  nsed  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  from  that  above 
giren.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  German  and  Pdiah  Jewt^  it  stands  thus  :<—  "  O  let  the 
slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  annihilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cat 
off  quickly;  humble  thou  them  quickly  in  our  days. —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  de- 
stnyeH  ememke  and  humbled  tyrants  I  **  In  the  Brayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jewsr  Uiis  prayer  runs  thus: — *'Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and  all  presumptuous 
apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who  hate  thee,  be 
suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and 
rooted  out;  and  humble  thou  them  speedily  in  our  daya — Blessed  art  thov,  O  Lord,  who 
destroyest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud!  '*    Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  329. 

*  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  291.  tn/rd. 

•  f.  c.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  of  holies, 
into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high  priest  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expia- 
tion. From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish  captirity,  were  wanting  Uie  ark,  the  mercy- 
seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  causing 
an  impOTfection  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  waa  formerly,  a  restoration  of  them 
seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well  pleasing  unto 
thee. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  wlio  restorest  thy  divine  presence 
to  Zion  1 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou  art  the 
LoBD  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art 
our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and  the  shield  of  our  salvation. 
To  ail  generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
praise,  because  of  our  life,  wUch  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because 
of  thy  signs,  which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders, 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and  evening,  and 
night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not  consumed ; 
thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving-kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we 
hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  King, 
blessed  and  exalted,  and  lifted  up  on  h^h  for  ever  and  ever;  and  let 
all  that  live  give  thanks  unto  ^ee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth 
and  sincerity  praise  thy  name,  O  G^D  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help. 
Selah.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to  whom 
it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  I 

^^  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benignity, 
and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  our  Father, 
even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  ^ven  unto  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  love,  and  benigmty,  and  righteousness, 
and  blessing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good 
in  thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  moment.  —  Blessed  art  thou,  O  LORD,  who  hlesseth  thy 
people  Israel  with  peace  t    Amen.** 
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SECT.  I.» 
ON  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH  AHD  ITS  MEHBBBS. 

I.  Jehovah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having  been 
pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  before 
every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from  every  other  people,  for 
the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  thence 

*  This  section  is  principally  derived  from  Schulzii  Archssologia  Hebraica,  lib.  iL  c.  I.  de 
Ecclesia  Judaica  ejupqne  Membris;  together  with  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant*s  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's  Coll.  of  Tracts,  voL  iii.  pp.  205>  206.)  Ikenii  Antiq. 
pp.  343—847.  Stosch.  Compend.  Archsol.  CBconomicflB  Not.  Test.  §§  32— ^36.  Edwards 
on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313—380.  Alber,  Inst.  Henn.  Vet  Test, 
torn.  i.  pp.  181— 186.  ;  Carpzovii  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  39 — 50. ;  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of 
circumcision  that  obtains  among  the  Jews  of  the  present  time  in  his  ^  Modem  Judaism," 
pp.  283—296. 
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Bfdd  to  have  chosen  them ;  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture 
represented  as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.^  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special  manner  to 
his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  extraordinary  motives 
to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8., 
xxi.  8.,  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For  these  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy 
Nation,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  also  saints  ' ;  and  their  covenant 
relation  to  God  is  ur^ed  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart 
and  practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.,  xx.  7, 8.  26.,  xi.  45. ;  Exod.  xxii.  31.)  But 
the  Jews  of  later  times  becoming  proud  of  these  titles,  and  of  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charitv  only  to  those  of  their 
own  faith;  while  towards  the  rest  of  mankina  they  cherished  a  sullen 
and  inveterate  hatred,  accounting  them  to  be  profane  persons  and 
sinners.'  This  relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant 
people,  separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until  the  institution  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation):  although  the  Jews  were  often  extremely 
corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the  numerous  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets sufficiently  indicate.  Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call 
the  most  wicked  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy, — holy,  or  righteous, 
and  Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  (compare  Wisd.  x. 
15.  17.  20.,  xviii.  1.  7.  9. 20.);  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews 
held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they  should  continue  in 
their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  the  o&pring  of  Abraham,  God 
would  not  impute  their  sins  to  them.^ 

The  Apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in  Greek, 
have  retained  their  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to  Christians,  in  order  to 
convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  God's  love  to  them 
in  Christ.  Thus  the  Apostles  not  only  call  them  disciples  and 
brethren,  that  is,  friends  united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by 
bonds  equally  close  as  those  of  brothers,  having  one  Lordy  onefaith^ 
one  baptism,  but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God 
set  apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour,  ser- 
vice, and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary  helps  and 
motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  sanctified  (1  Cor.  i. 
2.,  vi.  II.;  Heb.  iL  11.,  x.  29. ;  Judel.);  and  are,  further,  styled 
holy,  holy  brethren,  a  holy  nation  and  sairUs.^ 

>  Compare  Dent  iv.  37.,  vii  6^  x.  15. ;  1  Kings  yiii.  23.  et  seq, ;  I  Chron.  xri.  18. ; 
PBaJL  CY.  6.,  zxxiii.  12.,  cr.  43.,  cvi.  5.,  czzxy.  4.  ;  Isa.  xli.  8,  9.,  xliii  20.,  xliy.  1,  2.,  zlr. 
4.;  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

*  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6. ;  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.,  xix.  2.,  xx.  26. ;  Dent  Tii.  6.,  xiy.  2.  21., 
xxvi  19^  xxYiii.  9.,  xxxiiL  3.;  2  Chron.  vi.  41.;  Ptol.  xxxir.  9.,  L  5.  7.,  Ixxix.  2.,  cxxxii. 
9.,  cxlTiii.  14. 

'  Apnd  ipeoB  fides  obstinata,  misericordla  in  promptn,  sed  adrersos  omnes  alios  hostile 
odinm.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jews  giren  by  the  Roman  historian,  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  onr  Sayionr  (Tacit  Hist  lib.  t.  c.  5.  torn.  ilL  p.  267.  edit  Bipont);  which 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt  ix.  10, 11.,  xxvL  45. ;  Gid.  iL  15. 
17.;  1  Thcss.  iL  15,  16. 

*  See  Whitby  on  Matt  iiL  9. 

*  See  Col  m.  12.;  1  Thess.  v.  27.;  Hcb.  iiL  1.;  1  Pet  iL  9.;  Acts  ix.  32.  41.,  xxvL  10.; 
Rom  L  7.,xii.  13.,  xv.  25,  26.,  xtL  15. ;  1  Cor.  L  2. ;  2  Cor.  L  1.  xiiL  13.;  PhiL  iv.  22.; 
Eph.  L  1.;  Pha  L  1.  and  CoL  L  2. 

VOL.  III.  XJ 
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11.  The  first  Members  of  the  Jewish  Chubgh  were  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacobs  whom  Grod^  having 
delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage  in  Egypt,  chose  for  himself 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  their  direct  issue,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  Gentile  blood  or  language.  These  are  termed  by  tit  Paul 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  (PhiL  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  or  ^ose  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists.  (Acts  vi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  xL  20.) 
Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parents,  one  of  whom  only 
was  a  Jew.  Of  this  description  was  Timothy.  (Acts  xvL  1.)  Those 
who  were  born  in  Judsea,  of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham, 
and  who  received  their  education  in  Judsea,  spoke  the  language  of 
their  forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learning  and 
literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  Hel- 
lenists ^ ;  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their  lineage  and  language, 
they  were  called  Hebrews;  —  a  name  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  most  honourable,  of  all  the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descend- 
ants ;  for  it  was  the  name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  to  signify  that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  Hebrew f  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualifications  above 
described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Israelite;  as  that  name  indi- 
cated only  that  a  person  was  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  though  bom  and  educated  in  a  foreign 
country.  St  Paul,  indeed,  was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  yet  being 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem, 
spoke  the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the  most 
honourable  class;  and  therefore,  when  cautioning  the  Philippians 
against  Judaising  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews,  he  enumerates  this 
privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by 
them)  he  miakt  liave  confidence  in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  4,  5.)  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  Israelites,  which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all 
Jews,  are  enumerated  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.* 

All  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Israel,  or  Children 
of  Israel^  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until  the  time  of  king 
Rehoboam;  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from  this  prince  and  adhering 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  umis  imply  inferiority.  Thus  the 
*EAAi}i^cs  {HdUnEB)  were  distinguished  from  the  'EWiTyioroi  (JETcflemsTJE):  the  farmer 
imply  picr«  or  liative  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  In  its  purity;  and  the  ZotUer, 
Jews  or  others  sojoumine  among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  These  were  the  'E\Af vumu,  Hellenists  or  Qreciaxu  who  mttrmured 
against  the  Hehrewa.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  ** Pythagoras  divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes. 
Those,  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called 
nv0a7op«ioi,  PythagoK^kv%\  those,  who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  UvBarfopurrai, 
or  PyAagoBXVts,  The  former  were  eminent,  and  worthy  of  their  master;  the  latter,  bat 
indifferent  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were  called  Arrucm,  or 
AtticBy  and  Amcurraf,  or  ^^^ists, —  the  pure  and  less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those 
called  *EAAi}raf  and  'EXAi^vurras  HellenES  and  HelteniBxa,  pure  Greeks,  and  Gnecising 
Jews."  lamblichus  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  18.  and  Schocttgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Acts  vi.  1. 

*  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Scott,  Henry,  &c  on 
Rom.  is.  4.  and  PhU.  iii.  5. 
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to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth  denominated  the  House  of  Israel : 
while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  family  of  David,  were  styled  the  House  of  Judah*  After  the 
captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  term  Jews  became  a  general  appel- 
lation for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those 
who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iii.  8.;  Esth.  iii.  3.;  2  Mace, 
ix.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the  word  is  employed  in  the 
New  Testament.^ 

III.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  laws 
of  Moses  allow^  no  other  nations  to  participate  in  their  sacred  rites, 
yet  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such  persons  as  were  willing  to 
qualify  themselves  for  conforming  to  them.  Hence  they  admitted 
Prose  LTTES,  who  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  and  joined  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the 
same  estimation  as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we 
have  just  seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  greatly 
exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion  and  sect.* 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Proselytes  of  the  gate^  who  dwelt 
either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  the  true  God, 
observing  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  ^,  but  without  obliging  them- 
selves to  circumcision  or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  Proselytes 
of  justice  or  of  righteousness^  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  en- 
gaged themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction ;  nor  can  any  with 
propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those  vfho  fully  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures  mention  only  two  classes  of  persons, 
viz.  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names 
of  strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.* 

*  Bobin6on*8  and  Parkharet*s  Lexicons,  roce  lovSoior. 

*  Compare  Acts  ri.  5.,  xiiL  4S.,  and  Matt  xziii.  15.  with  Joscphus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiii. 
c.  9.  §  1.  and  lib.  xx.  c.  3.  §  4. 

'  These  precepts  are  bj  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah«  and 
(they  pretend)  were  given  bj  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  Thej  are  as  follows: — I.  That 
man  should  abstain  ^m  idolatry ; — 2.  That  they  should  worship  the  trae  God  alone ; — 
8.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in  abhorrence ; —  4.  That  they  should  not  commit  mur- 
der;—  5.  Nor  rob  or  steal; ^-6.  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death; — 
7.  That  they  should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  wnich  blood  is,  consequently,  nothing 
strangled.  **  Every  one,**  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,  **  that  observes  these  seven  com- 
mandments, is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them  merely  from  a  sense  of  their 
propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonides  insufficient  to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer 
a  title  to  happiness  in  the  world  to  come ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed  because 
they  are  divine  commands."    See  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  107. 

*  These  two  classes  are  very  freqnentiv  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses;  thus  in 
Lev.  XXV.  we  have  *Uhe  children  of  Israel "  (ver.  2.)  and  **  the  strangers  that  sojourn" 
among  them  (ver.  45.).  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. —  **  Every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of 
the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  in  Israel,  that  separateth  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up  idols 
in  his  heart." —  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  **  stranger  **  in  this  passage,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been 
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In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion^  according  to 
the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  observances  were  ap- 
pointed, namelj,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; 
all  of  which,  except  circumcision,  were  performed  by  the  women,  as 
well  as  by  the  men,  who  became  proselytes. 

1.  Circumcision  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fiilly  explained  in 
pp.  295 — 297.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into  which  the  proselyte 
entered  with  (jod,  and  of  the  solemn  profession  which  he  made  to 
observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses :  and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Sama^ 
ritan,  or  of  any  other  nation  that  used  that  rite,  blood  was  to  be 
drawn  afresh  from  the  part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  WcLshing  or  Baptism  ;  which  must 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  distinction, 
and  in  the  day-time,  that  nothing  might  be  done  in  secret.  At  the 
time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  declared  his  abhorrence  of  his 
past  life,  and  that  no  secular  motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  induced  him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  proselytes  who 
were  born  before  their  parents  became  proselytes,  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  with  their  parents:  but  it  was  not  administered  to 
children  bom  after  that  event,  because  the  parents  and  their  offspring 
were  considered  as  Israelites,  clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore 
were  brought  into  covenant  by  circumcision  alone.* 

3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering 
Sacrifice. 

It  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every  person  who 
had  duly  performed  all  the  preceding  ceremonies  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new-born  infant.  Thus  Maimonides  expressly  says':  — 
^^  A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant  who  is  set 
at  liberty,  arc  both  as  it  were  new-born  babes  ' ;  and  all  those  rela- 

separated  from  him.  Schulzii  ArchsoL  Uebr.  ut  gupriL  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities, 
book  i.  ch.  iii  pp.  63 — 80.  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked,  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of 
proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer  before  ihe  fourteenth  centmy;  see  his 
argamcnts  at  large,  Works,  vol.  tL  pp.  522 — 533.  Sto.,  or  voL  lit  pp.  397—400.  4to.,  and 
vol.  xi.  pp.  313 — 324.  Svo.,  or  voL  v.  pp.  485 — 493.  4ta  This  observation  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  287.  nqrrd,  is  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 

>  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  iii  6. 

'  Ibid. ;  Wetstein  on  John  iii  2.;  and  Whitby  on  John  iii.  4,  6,  6.  Some  learned  men 
have  supposed  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached 
Nicodemus  with  being  a  master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time 
ignorant  how  a  man  could  be  bom  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesus 
Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed  in  p.  296.  note, 
infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  question,  Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or 
not,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are  reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiquita> 
turn  Sacrarura,  p.  49.,  and  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  3.  It  may 
be  not  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  censure  of 
Klcodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above-mentioned,  but  rather  to  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  was  to  take  place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which 
had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  voL  iL 
p.  515.  dd  edit. 

*  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom,  St.  Peter  addresses  the  Hebrews  who  had  re- 
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ttous  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or  servant,  now  cease  from 
being  so." 

On  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  have 
formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  required  in  the  proselytes  of 
his  covenant.  **  The  first  condition  of  proselytism  among  the  Jews 
was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace  their  religion,  should  come 
voluntarily,  and  that  neither  force  nor  influence  should  be  employed 
in  this  business.  This  also,  is  the  first  condition  required  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  If 
any  man  he  wUUna  (it  ri9  Siksi)  to  come  after  me,  (Matt.  xvi.  24.)  — 
The  second  condition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was,  that  he 
should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his  errors,  his  idolatry, 
and  every  thing  that  concerned  Ins  false  Religion,  and  tiiat  he  should 
entirely  separate  himself  from  his  most  intimate  friends  and  aquaint- 
ancea.  It  was  on  this  ground  tiiat  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a 
new  birth,  and  proselytes  new  bom  and  new  men ;  and  our  Lord  re- 
quires men  to  be  bom  again,  not  only  of  water  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  5,\  All  mis  our  Lord  includes  in  this  word,  let  him 
renounce  himself — airapvrfa'curOw  iavrov,  (Mark  viii.  34.)  To  this  the 
following  scriptures  refer :  Matt,  x,  33. ;  John  iiL  3.  5. ;  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  —  The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person  was  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  patientiy  bear  tiie  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings, with  which  a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be 
accompanied.  Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he  calls  his 
yoke  (Matt.  zi.  29.),  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  24. ;  Mark  viii.  34.), 
the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a  bold  profession  of  Christ 
crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  submitting  to  all  the  sufferings  and 
persecutions  to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. 
—  The  fourth  condition  was,  that  they  should  solemnly  engage  to 
continue  in  tiie  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  con- 
dition Christ  also  requires ;  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word,  let  him 
follow  me.""  >  (Matt.  xvi.  24—26. ;  Mark  viii.  34--.37.) 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  tiie  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great  Babylonian  em- 
pire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  tiiem  returned  under  Zerubba- 
bel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  part  remained  behind.  From  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  various  otiier  causes,  it  happened,  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found 
in  Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  at 
that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known  world.' 
It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  ahokg  the  Gentiles  or  Greeks, 
that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii.  36. :  and  to  them  Jesus  Christ  is 

centlj  embraced  Christianitj,  as  muf-hom babes  (1  £p.  ii.  3),  because  tbey  bad  been  born 
again  not  of  cormptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  even  the  word  of-God  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever.  (L  23.) 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Mark  xiiL  34. 

*  Fhilo,  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  et  in  Flaccum,  p.  971.    Josephos,  Ant  Jnd.- 
lib.  xvi  c.  6.  lib.  xu.  c  3.  lib.  xiv.  c  10.    Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 
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also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  that  he  had  other  sheep 
(John  X.  16.),  but  without  excluding  the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to 
enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or  be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these 
dispersed  Jews  it  was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  reepec* 
tive  epistles ;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Adia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet  i.  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  of  the  dispersion.  (Acts 
iL  5—11,) 

Y.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries  where  Greek 
was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke  no  other.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Hebrews  or  native  Jews, 
who  spoke  what  was  then  called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-Syriac), 
by  the  appellation  of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in 
our  authorised  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects  were 
members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  it  was  a  party  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  that 
requested  to  see  Jesus.  ^ 

YI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  resident  at  Home:  Josephus  estimates  them  at  eight 
thousand ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that  they  occupied  a  large  quarter 
of  the  city,  says  that  they  were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive 
at  different  times,  and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had 
subsequently  acquired  their  freedom  and  were  called  Libebtimes. 
The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  is,  by 
some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of  Jews.^ 

YII.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
Boman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which  they  carried  on 
witli  other  nations,  their  religion  became  known,  and  the  result  was 
the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
among  the  Gentiles.  Hence  we  find,  that  there  were  many  who, 
though  they  did  not  adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  than  the  Pagan  theology  fur- 
nished, and  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "  Devout  Men  who  feared 
Gody^  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament',  and 
particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the  sacred  writer 
has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

YIII.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  class,  were 
members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in  its  worship,  and  regu- 
lated themselves  by  the  law  of  Mose«  (or  at  least  professed  to  do  so), 
and  by  the  other  inspired  Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites 
and  religious  instruction  were  derived.     No  person,  however^  was 

*  John  xii.  20.  See  also  Acts  vi.  I.,  ix.  29.,  and  xi.  20  ,  and  the  commentators  on  those 
passages. 

*  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xvii.  c.  II.  (aL  13.)  lib.  xriii.  c.  8.  (al.  4.)  §§  4,  5.  Philo 
de  Legat.  ad  Cainm,  p.  1014.  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c  85.  Suetonius  in  Tibcrio,  o.  ?t6. 
Wolfius  on  Acts  yi.  1.  has  detailed  the  various  opinions  of  learned  men  respsctiug  the 
Libertines. — See  pp.  276,  277.  tvpHL 

'  See  Acts  xiii.  43.  80,  xvi.  14.,  xvii.  4.  17.,  and  xviii.  7. 
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allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  Circumcision.'  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xvii. 
10^12.9  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  Aflerwards,  when  God  de- 
livered his  law  to  the  children  of  Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision,  which  from  that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hence  the  protomartyr  Stephen  calls  it  the  '^  covenant  of 
circumcidon"  (Acts  vii.  8.);  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs.  (John 
viL  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to  himself  in  esta^ 
blishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for  some  other  ends,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ;  a  brief  consideration  of  which 
will  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first 
place,  it  included  in  it  so  solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to 
observe  the  wliole  law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who 
transgressed.  (Bom.  ii.  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures 
frequently  termed  the  circumcisiony  that  is,  persons  circumcised,  as 
opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the  uncircum- 
cisian  (Rom.  iii.  1. 30.,  iv.  12. ;  Gal.  ii.  7— -9. ;  Eph.  ii.  11. ;  Phil. 
iiL  5.^ ;  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete.  Thus,  our  Saviour 
is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision :  and  therefore  St.  Paul  says, 
that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal. 
V.  3.)  For  the  same  reason  Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  he 
might  be  made  under  the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members  of  the 
Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the  great 
festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Joshua 
commanded  all  the  Israelites,  who  having  been  bom  in  the  wilderness 
remained  uncircumcised,  to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  pre- 
viously to  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  told  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  no  longer  as  the 
slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  beautifully 
illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11 — 13. ;  where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched 
state  of  the  Gentiles  before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  excluded 
from  all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  was  an 
open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  consequently, 
an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  we  are  told  that  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put  to  death  those  Jewish 
women  who  had  caused  their  children  U>  be  circumcised^;  and  such 
Jews  as  apostatised  to  heathenism  took  away  as  much  as  possible 
every  vestige  of  circumcision.  As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession 
of  the  tTewish  religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  that  faith  to 
Christianity  strenuously  urged    its    continuance,   especially  among 

'  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  origin  and  design  of  circumcision.    Dis- 
sertations, torn.  i.  pp.  411 — 422. 
'  1  Mace.  i.  6S.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib  xii.  c.  7. 
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those  who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral  reasons: 
it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of  inward  purity  and 
holiness:  hence  these  expressions  of  ^^circumcising  the  foreskin  of 
the  heart/  the  '^  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  the  '^  circumcision  made 
without  hands,''  the  ^'  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.,  so  often  occur- 
ring in  the  Scriptures,* 

The  ordinance  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed  on  the 
eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  when  the  child  was 
bom,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed ;  and  so  scrupulous  were 
the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  they  never  neglected 
it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the  sabbatli-day.  (John  viL  22,  23.) 
This  they  termed  "  driving  away  the  sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  circumcision  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a 
misfortune,  and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid,  was 
not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth  day  :  and  when 
this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never  used  to  drive  away  the  sab- 
bath. It  was  for  this  reason  that  St  Paul  accounted  it  no  small 
privilege  to  have  been  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly 
John  &e  Baptist  (Luke  L  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  21.)  were 
circumcised  exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ:  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it  dishonour- 
able to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts  xi.  3.),  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  circumcised  in  order  to  quaUfy  him  for 
conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and  also  for  discharging  the  other 
duties  of  his  ministry.     Besides,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended 

>  See  Lev.  zxtL  41, 42.;  Dent  x.  16.,  xxx.  6.;  Jer.  iv.  4.,  ix.  25,  26.;  Horn.  ii.  25 — 29.; 
CoL  iL  11.;  Acts  vii.  51.  Circmmcisioii  was  that  rite  of  the  law  hj  which  the  Israelites 
were  taken  into  Gt>d's  covenant.;  and  (in  the  spirit  of  it^  was  the  same  as  baptism  among 
Christians.  For,  as  the  form  of  baptism  expresses  the  putting  away  of  sin,  circumcision 
was  another  form  to  the  same  efiect.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  **  circumcision  made 
without  hands,"  of  which  that  made  with  hands  was  no  more  than  an  outward  sign,  which 
denoted  **  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh**  (Col.  it  11.),  and  becoming  a 
new  creature;  which  is  the  sense  of  our  baptism.  Of  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
circumcision  the  apostle  speaks  expressly  in  another  place :  **  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter.**  (Rom.  ii.  28.)  Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  application  of  circumcision, 
as  a  sacrament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  veil  was  taken 
from  the  law ;  but  tliis  doctrine  was  only  enforced  to  those  who  had  it  before,  and  had 
departed  from  the  sense  of  their  own  law;'  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there 
is  a  **  foreskin  of  the  heart**  which  was  to  be  **  circumcised  **  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 
before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God;  and  again,  that  the  Lord  would 
** circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul*' 
(Deut  X.  16.,  and  xxx.  6.);  which  w|s  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  would  give  them  what 
circumcision  signified,  maJring  them  Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace 
with  the  outward  sign;  without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the 
letter  of  circumcision  did  then:  and  we  may  say  of  the  one  as  is  said  of  ihe  other,  **He 
is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  not  the  putting  cuoay  thejUtk  of 
the  Jlesh  by  washing  with  water,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God" 
(1  Pet  iii.  31.)  —  Kev.  W.  Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  77,  78.)  On  this  subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  remarks,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Pentateuch,  voL  i.  pp.  241 — 250.  See  also  a  discourse  of  Bishop  Bcveridge, 
entitled  •*  The  New  Creature  in  Christianity.**    Works,  vol.  il  Serm.  xix.  pp  417,  ct 
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from  Abraham,  whose  poeterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show 
that  he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch :  and  as  every  per- 
son that  was  circumcised  was  ^'a  debtor  to  the  whole  law"  (Gal. 
V.  3.)>  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Messiah 
should  be  circumcised ;  because,  being  thus  subjected  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and 
redeem  those  who  were  under  the  law.^  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn  from 
the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some  near  relation,  to 
give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  both  re- 
ceived their  names  on  that  day.  (Luke  L  59.  iL  21.)  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Jews  had  several  names  during  the  period  comprised 
in  the  evangelical  history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  or  famUiarly  conversing  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name  of  great 
affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  signification  with  that  of 
their  own  country,  by  which  name  they  were  usually  called  among 
the  Gentiles.  So  Thomas  was  called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.) ;  the 
one  a  Syriacand  the  other  a  Greek  word,  but  both  signifying  a  twin, 
(See  Acts  i.  23.,  xiL  12. ;  2  Pet.  L  1. ;  Col.  iv.  11.,  &c.)  Sometimes 
the  name  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently  from  their  assum- 
ing a  new  and  different  name  upon  particular  occurrences  in  life. 
(See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4. ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  17. ;  John  i.  42.)  The  same 
practice  obtains  in  the  East  to  thus  day*^ 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial  law  re- 
mained in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  unnecessary  on  the 
abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Until  that 
time  the  aposties  allowed  it  to  be  performed  on  tiie  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity ;  but  they  expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such 
a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  Gentile  converts :  and  therefore  St.  Paul, 
who  has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is  (1  Cor. 
vii.  19.),  tiiought  it  proper  to  have  Timothy  circumcised,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xvi.  1 — 3.) ;  though  he  would 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  this  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus, 
because  he  was  a  Greek  (Gal.  iL  3.): — thus  giving  to  the  church  in 
all  ages  a  most  excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolu- 
tion, in  insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECT.  IL 

ON  THB  KIHIBTBIU  OV  THB  T^M^y-*  JlHD  OTHBS  ECCLESIASTICAL  OB  SACBBD  PKE80K8« 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no  king  but 
Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their  sacrifices  and 

1  Macknigbt  and  Whitby  on  Luke  U.  21. 

•  See  Banner's  Observations,  voL  iv.  pp.  431—433. 
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prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  tiie  temple  of  their  God  and  the 
palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  their  worship,  as  well  as  the  number,  variety, 
and  gradations  in  rank  of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  esta- 
blished by  Moses,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased 
splendour,  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours.  The  honour  of 
the  priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  tiie  fieunily  of  Aaron  alone, 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed  in  the  inferior  ofiSces  of  the 
temple:  so  that  all  the  priests  were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were 
not  priests. 

I.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three  families  and  orders 
of  Gershomites,  Kohathites,  and  Merarites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c.). 
The  principal  office  of  tiie  Levites  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests, 
and  be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
so  that  they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Numb.  iii.  9. ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28.) 
But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them  were  different  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  from  those 
which  they  had  to  discharge  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  In  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  move- 
able condition  as  well  as  the  Israelites :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed,  to  take 
down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host  removed,  to  take 
care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and 
when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set  them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided  between  the  Kohathites, 
the  Gershomites,  and  the  Merarites.  The  first  were  principally  con- 
cerned in  carrying  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  taber- 
nacle under  the  conduct  of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Numb.  iv.  16.),  which 
being  the  most  honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them,  most  pro- 
bably out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gershomites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Ithamar,  had 
the  burden  and  cliarge  of  every  thing  else  belonging  to  the  tabernacle, 
as  the  coverings,  hangings,  wood-work,  cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24 — 34.) 
AVhen  the  Israelites  were  encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites 
were  to  pitch  their  tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses 
and  Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourtii  quarter ;  by  which  means 
tlicy  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near  as  conveniently 
they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such  was  the  office  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  were 
settled  in  the  promised  land,  this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  car- 
rying the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils,  ceased;  and  therefore  David 
and  Solomon  appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  in^ 
deed  employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple:  but  during  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state 
as  well  as  of  the  church.     David  made  six  thousand  of  them  officers 
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and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.);  they  also  took  care  to  ingtruct  the 
people  where  they  resided  in  the  Mosaic  law^  by  expounding  the 
several  parts  of  it ;  and,  according  to  the  Jews^  they  kept  the  public 
records  and  genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst  them 
had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20.)  Others 
of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread  and  unleavened  cakes^ 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From  which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had 
in  their  custody  within  the  sanctuary  the  original  standard  for  weights 
and  measures^  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in  Scripture  of 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  not  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  shekels^ 
one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  because  weights  and  measures^  being 
reckoned  among  the  sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as 
they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.'  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed  as  porters, 
to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17.) 
Others  were  more  honourably  employed  as  singers,  and  were  to  stand 
every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the 
evening  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.);  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very 
solemn  manner  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  v.  12, 13.) 
The  whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards  (\  Chron  xxii.  3.); 
of  which  number  he  appointed  four  and  twenty  tnousand  to  attend 
the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the  temple :  and  these  being  divided 
as  the  priests  were  into  four  and  twenty  courses  (as  appears  from 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand 
for  each  week.  Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges, 
as  already  mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand 
for  singers.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  The  four  and  twenty  courses  of 
singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  disposition  of 
them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when  the  temple  was 
finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.);  and  all  these  had  their  chiefs  or  over- 
seers as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra  viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters 
was  not  only  to  be  a  military  guard  upon  tne  temple,  but  also  to  take 
care  that  no  person  who  was  unclean  or  uncircumcised  might  enter 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however  mean 
their  employment'  was,  yet  it -was  the  pious  desire  of  David,  rather 
to  he  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  Gody  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The  order  of  singers  was  instituted 
by  David,  and  it  appears  that  the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  com- 
posed for  this  kind  of  devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  num- 
ber was  composed)  directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for 
this  very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  David  delivered  this  psalm  to  thank  the  Lord  into  the  hand  of 
Asaph  and  his  brethren.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.)     The  principal  persons  of 

*  Novels  of  Justinian,  nov.  128.  cap.  15. 
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this  order  who  had  the  superintendency  over  all  the  rest^  were 
Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line  of  Gershom,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line 
of  Merari,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  1  Chron.  xxy. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Levites  a  title  to 
officiate ;  they  were  obliged  to  receive  a  sort  of  consecration,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with  water,  in  washing,  and  in 
offering  sacrifices.  (Numb.  viii.  6,  7,  8.)  According  to  Numb.  viii. 
24,  25.,  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on  their  office 
was  at  five  and  twenty  years,  and  they  continued  till  fifty.  But  in 
Numb.  iv.  3.  23.  30.  35.  and  43.,  we  read  that  thirty  years  old  and 
upwards  even  to  fifty  years  old  were  the  age  at  which  they  were  to  do 
the  work  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  congregation.  The  seeming  dis- 
crepancy between  these  two  directions  is  thus  reconciled  by  the 
Jews.^  The  Levites  were  admitted  to  learn  tiieir  duty  at  five  and 
twenty,  and  to  minister  at  thirty  years  of  age.  At  tiiis  last  age 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  the  holy  things  belonging  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  which  being  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  its  moveables, 
required  persons  of  greater  experience  and  strength.  Afterwards, 
when  David  new-moulded  the  constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by 
the  same  authority  which  empowered  him  to  give  directions  about 
the  building  and  situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the 
future  the  Levites  should  be  admitted  at  tiie  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  zxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institution  of 
the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  by  which  tLey  were  distinguished  from  other  Israelites. 
None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree  or  order  soever,  had  any  right 
to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the  proper  duty  of  the  priests  only :  the 
Levites,  indeed,  were  to  assist  the  priests  in  killing  and  flaying  the 
sacrifices,  and,  during  the  time  they  were  offered  up,  to  sing  praises 
to  God:  and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  zxiii.  31.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commonly  understood ;  neither  had  they  any 
titie  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the  speech  of  Hezekiah 
(mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particularly  ver.  11.)  seems  to  imply 
otherwise,  yet  we  oucht  to  consider  that  he  is  there  speaking  to  the 
priests  as  well  as  to  the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring 
to  the  priest's  office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense,  that  Koran 
and  his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroyed, 
and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fixed 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their  presumptuous 
sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that  none  pre- 
sume to  ofier  incense  before  the  Lord  but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who 
alone  were  commissioned  to  the  priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they  (tiie  Levites) 
had  others  under  them,  called  Nbthinims,  whose  business  it  was  to 
carry  the  water  and  wood,  that  was  wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They 
were  not  ori^nally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have 
been  chiefly  tiie  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  for  tiieir  fraudulent 

>  Gemara  Babylonica  upon  the  title  Cholin;  and  Aben  Ezra  on  Numb.  Tiii,  cited  bj 
Bishop  Patrick  iu  his  Commentary  on  Nomb.  ir.  3. 
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stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew  princes  (Josh, 
ix.  3 — 27.)  were  condemned  to  this  employment,  which  was  a  sort  of 
honourable  servitude.  We  read  in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethinims  were 
devoted  by  David  and  the  other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple 
^Ezra  viii.  20.),  and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants 
(Ezra  ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gibeonites, 
and  some  of  the  remams  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solomon  constrained 
to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  They  had  a  particular 
place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt,  called  Ophel,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  being  near  the  service  of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that  service, 
forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their  residence,  on  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  thirteen  of  these  were  appropriated  to 
the  priests  ^  to  which  were  added  the  tithes  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
The  Levites,  however,  paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their 
tithes ;  and  as  they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes 
which  the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first  fiiiits 
which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Numb.  xviiL  21 — 24.)  * 

II.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity,  were  the 
ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  family  of  Akron  exclu- 
sively. They  served  immediatelv  at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims, 
and  offered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar 
of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and  also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick 
in  the  sanctuary ;  they  kneaded  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they 
baked,  and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  changed 
them  every  sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  a  pnest 
(who  was  appointed  at  the  begmning  of  the  week  bv  lot)  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of  incense,  which  he  set  upon  the 
golden  table,  and  which  on  no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange 
fire,  that  is,  with  any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  functions  required  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  leaal  uncleannesses, 
&C.,  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of 
the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6. ;  MaL  ii.  7.,  &c.;  Lev.  xiii.  2. ;  Numb.  v.  14,  15.), 
as  well  as  judges  of  controversies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.,  xviL  8 — 13.)  In  the 
time  of  war,  their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to 
sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7 — 1 8.);  which  order  was  retained  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.); 
and  at  the  reformations  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.,  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four 
classes  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39. ; 
Neh.  vii.  39 — 42.,  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  dislinguishea  by  its  original  appellation. 

'  See  p.  II.  tupriL 

*  Home's  Script.  Hist  of  Jews,  toI.  il  pp.  214--221.    Bchnlzii  ArduBol  Hebr.  pp.  287 
—231. 
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This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or  order  of  Abiah, 
mentioned  in  Luke  i.  6.9  which  we  do  not  find  noticed  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  captivity.  One  of  these  classes  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  every  week  to  dischaige  the  sacerdotal  ofiice,  and  suc- 
ceeded one  another  on  the  sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended  in 
their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
6.  31.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.)^  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  priests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.*  The  prince  or  prefect  of  each  class 
appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  they  all  joined  together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each 
family  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the 
different  offices  whiclf*  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue 
of  such  lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacharias 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish  writers,  theie  were 
three  priests  employed  in  the  offering  of  the  incense ;  one,  who  car- 
ried away  the  ashes  left  on  the  altar  at  the  preceding  service ;  an- 
other, who  brought  a  pan  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and,  having  placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed;  a  third,  who 
went  in  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and  while 
the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people.  This  was  the 
particular  office,  which  fell  by  lot  to  Zacharias ;  and  it  was  accounted 
the  most  honourable  in  the  whole  service.  This  office  could  be  held 
but  once  by  the  same  person.* 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families,  every  one 
who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his  descent  from  those 
families :  on  this  account  the  genealogies  of  the  priests  were  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers,  and  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
temple.*  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal 
blood,  no  priest  was  permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman, 
or  one  who  had  been  divorced ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any 
bodily  defect,  this  excluded  him  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity  of 
body,  sanctity  of  life,  and  freedom  from  blemish,  were  alike  indispen- 
sable. (Levit  xxL  7. 17.  23.)  According  to  Maimonides^  the  priest, 
whose  genealogy  was  defective  in  any  respect,  was  clothed  in  black, 
and  veued  in  black,  and  sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the 
priests ;  but  every  one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed 
in  white,  and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  St  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrin  in  Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth  was  pure,  lived 
in  certain  apartments  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  wood  for 
the  altar,  and  w^ere  employed  in  splitting  and  preparing  it,  to  keep 

'  See  Matt  xxrii.  l.j  Acts  iT.23  ,  v.  24.,  ix.  14.  21.,  xxii.  30.,  xxiiL  14.,xxt.  15.,xxvL 
10.;  aod  also  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  S.  §  S. ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  3.  §  7.  c  4. 
§  3.  et  de  vita  sna,  §§  2.  5. 

*  Macknii^ht,  and  Wetstcin,  on  Luke  L  9. 

*  Ezra  il  62.;  Neh.  viL  64.    Josephas  contra  Apion,  lib.  i  §  7.  et  in  vita  sua,  §  1. 

*  Maimonides  has  enumerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodilv  defects  which  disqualified 
peiwns  for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Hb.  lii.  c.  12.  §  2.,  and  compare 
<-«rpaov*8  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  pp.  89.  et  aeq. 
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up  the  sacred  fire.^  No  particular  ceremony  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  consecration  of  the  ordinary  priests^  who  were  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  by  "jUIinff  their  hands, ^  as  the 
Scriptures  term  it, — that  is,  by  malnng  them  perform  the  offices  of 
their  order.  But  when  the  priests  had  departed  from  their  religion, 
or  had  been  a  long  lime  without  dischaiging  their  functions  (which 
happened  under  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  sanctify  anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
never  exercised  their  ministry.  (2  Uhron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal  habits,  un- 
less when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of  these  garments 
there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Exodos  (xxviii.)  and 
Leviticus  (viiL) ;  viz. 

1.  Linen  Drawers,  These  were  prescribed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  covering  their  nakedness ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the  priests  from  an 
indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when  they  stood  either  above 
the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their  office  required  a  variety  of 
bodily  gestures  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.  This  garment  would 
prevent  those  indecent  exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen 
idolaters  esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious,  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

2.  A  Linen  Tunic,  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles,  fitting 
closely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were  tightly  drawn 
round  the  arms :  it  was  without  seam,  and  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which 
the  soldiers  cast  lots.^ 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroidered, 
and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them,  and  thus  to  serve 
at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength,  of  convenience  and 
ornament 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or  turban, 
made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round  the  head,  but  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  somewhat  to  a  globular  form.^ 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be  wholly 
at  libertv  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were  exempted  from 
all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Levitical  cities  already 
mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  priests, 
with  their  respective  suburbs  (Numb,  xxxv.) ;  the  limits  of  which 
were  confined  to  a  thousand  cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  served  for  outhouses,  as  stables,  bams,  and  perhaps  for  gardens 
of  herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  had  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  of  the  suburbs. 
(Levit  XXV.  34.)     So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thousand 

'  Lamy,  App«nUu8  Bibliciu,  vol.  i  p.  213. 

'  Josephns,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c  7.  §  2.  Ernesti,  Institntio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
part  iii.  c  10.  §  88.  pp^  371—378.  It  was  for  a  long  time  rappoaed  that  the  art  of  mak> 
ing  aach  vests  was  imecoTerablj  lost  Biaiiniiis,  howeyer*  rediscoTered  it,  and  procured  a 
loom  to  be  made,  in  which  tonics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  See  his  treatise  de  Vestitu 
Socerdotum  Hebneorum,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  264. 

'  Josephns,  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  ill  c  7.  §  8.  Tappan*s  Lect  on  Jewish  Antiqnities, 
pp.  165—157. 
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cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  Numb. 
XXXV.  4,  5.9  where  the  word  suburbs  comprehends  both  the  houses, 
without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields.  But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi 
had  no  portion  in  Canaan  assigned  them  in  the  first  division  of  it, 
yet  they  were  not  prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or 
cattle,  out  of  their  own  proper  effects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar 
had  an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in  his  own  town. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  8,  9.)  Sucli  were  the  residences  allotted  to  the  priests. 
Their  maintenance  was  derived  from  the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites 
out  of  the  tithes  by  them  received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the 
first  clip  of  wool  when  the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings 
made  in  the  temple,  and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings  and 
thanksgiving-offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts 
were  appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings,  they 
had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.):  in  &e  sin- 
offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  that  covered  certain  parts 
of  the  victim  sacrificed ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii.  6. 
10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  ^e  skin  or  fleece  of  every  vic^ 
tim ;  and  when  an  Israelite  killed  an  animal  for  his  own  use,  there 
were  certain  parts  assigned  to  the  priest  (Deut  xvili.  3.)  All  the 
first-bom  also,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  God,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were 
redeemed  for  five  shekels  (Numb,  xviii.  15,  16.):  the  first-bom  of 
impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean  animals 
were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lord ;  their  blood 
was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest ; 
who  also  had  the  first-fruits  of  trees,  that  is,  those  of  the  fourth 
year  (Numb,  xviii.  13. ;  Lev.  xix.  23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the 
tithes  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war.  (Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 41.)  Such 
were  the  principal  revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  though  they  were 
sufficient  to  keep  them  above  want,  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers 
have  imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches,  or 
to  impoverish  the  laity.  Thus  their  political  influence,  arising  from 
their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from,  dieir  superior  learning  and  in- 
formation, was  checked  by  rendering  them  dependent  on  the  people 
for  their  diuly  bread.  By  this  wise  constitution  of  Moses,  they  were 
deprived  of  all  power,  by  which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the 
other  tribes,  or  in  any  way  endanger  the  Israelilish  polity,  by  any 
ambitious  views  or  prospects :  for  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  the 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages,  and  as  a  security  for  their 
good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated  from  one  another,  that 
they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any  ambitious  design ;  and  they 
were  so  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  that  these  could  attach 
the  whole  subsistence  as  well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites 
and  priests  at  once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  they 
were  suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.     Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or  in- 
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fluence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good,  the 
same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should  have  no 
power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger  the  liberties  of 
their  country.^ 

III.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High  Priest,  who  en- 
joyed peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple :  the  supreme  administration  of  sacred 
things  was  confined  to  him ;  he  was  the  final  arbiter  of  all  contro- 
versies ;  in  later  times  he  presided  over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the 
next  rank  to  the  sovereign  or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was 
very  great  at  aU  times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and 
regal  dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  some- 
times called  the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod.  xxix.  30. ;  Neh.  vii. 
^5.\  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of  the  high  priests,  because 
the  appellation  of  high  priests  was  afterwards  given  to  the  heads  of 
the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who  were  members  of  the  san- 
hedrin. This  appellation,  in  the  New  Testament,  includes  not  only 
the  person  who  actually  held  the  ofiSce  of  high  priest  of  the  Jews^ 
but  also  those  who,  having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  tiie 
name.  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58.;  Luke  xxii.  50.  54.;  John  xi.  49.  51.) 
When  the  high  priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  exposed 
to  any  pollution,  a  po  (soGaN)  or  substitute  was  appointed  to  per- 
form his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest  (Jer.  lii.  24.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy  of  the  high  priest  Seraiah. 
Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  intended  in  John  xviiL  13.  and  Acts  iv. 
6. ;  in  which  passages  Annas  is  caUed  a  chief  priest,  either  as  having 
formerly  been  high  priest,  or  as  then  being  actually  his  sagan.^ 

In  order  that  tiie  person  of  the  high  priest  might  be  deemed  more 
holy,  he  was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour ;  being  invested  (after 
ablution  was  performed)  with  the  sacred  habiliments  which  conferred 
this  dignity,  and  anointed  with  a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved 
for  this  exclusive  purpose.  (Exod.  xxix.  7.,  xxx.  23.  et  seq, ;  Lev.  viii. 
12.)  But,  after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  this  anointing 
ceased,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  high  priest  was  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  his  predecessor. 

Besiaes  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  high  priest,  as 
well  as  to  the  mferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  there  were 
four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1.  The  Coat  or  Robe  of  the  Epbod^  which  was  made  of  blue  wool ; 
on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells',  separated  from  one 
another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates.  As  the  pomegranates 
added  to  tiie  beauty  of  the  robe,  so  the  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice 
to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of  the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the 

>  Sdmlzii  Ardueologia  Hebraico,  pp.  231 — 236.  Lowman*!  Ciyil  QoTernment  of  the 
Hebrews,  p.  124. 

'  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  18.  Lightfoot's  Hono  Hebraicse,  and  Kuinoel,  on 
Luke  iii  2. 

*  Similar  bells  are  stiU  in  use  in  the  East  See  Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  58.,  and 
I>*Aryieax*s  Travds  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  226. 
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holy  place  to  burn  incense;  in  order  that  they  might  then  apply 
themselves  to  their  devotions^  as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence 
with  him  in  bis  offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accom- 
panied with  the  incense  offered  by  him,  would  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  die 
hinder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while  the  fore  part  descended 
only  a  little  below  the  waist.  It  was  of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly 
wrought  withhold  and  purple :  to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  of  this 
ephod  was  amced  a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 

3.  The  Breast-plate  of  Judgment,  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of  cloth 
doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and  workmanship 
with  the  ephod :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious  stones,  containing 
the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  also  the  words 
Urim  and  Thummimy  signifying  ^^  lights  and  perfections,'*  and  em- 
blematical of  divine  illumination.  Uonceming  the  nature  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  when  the  high  priest  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breast- 
plate, and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consultation 
subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As  God  was  the  poli- 
tical sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  hign  priest  was  of  course  his 
minister  of  state :  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his 
breast,  when  he  went  to  ask  counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  fit 
pledge  and  medium  of  divine  direction.  At  the  same  time,  these 
names  being  worn  both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly 
instruct  him  to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  ut- 
most power,  for  their  welfare.' 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  a  Crown 
or  Mitre,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue  riband,  a  plate  of 

pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  the  two  Hebrew  words  nin^  BHp 
(KoDeSH  LfiJeHovaH),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  emblematical  of 
that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the  law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high  priest  was  necessarily  arrayed 
when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  at  other  times 
he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests ;  and  this,  according  to  some 
learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long 
absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew  not  that  Ananias  was  the  high  priest, 
when  he  appeared  before  him  in  the  Sanhediin.'  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 
The  frequent  and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  hap- 
pened in  those  times,  confirms  the  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments,  as  the 
other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity  (Levit  xxL 

>  Tftppan*8  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  157 — 160. 

'  The  drc89  and  ornaments  of  the  high  priest  above  noticed,  together  with  the  mode  of 
consecrating  him,  as  directed  bj  Moses,  are  described  at  length  in  Exod.  zxriii.  and  lasiu 
1-87. 
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10.) ;  but  in  the  tune  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  become  lawful,  or  at 
least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of  horror  at  hearing  what  was 
deemed  blasphemy  against  God.  This  wiU  explain  the  conduct  of 
Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt.  xxvL  Q5.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.^ 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  meaning  in 
the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Josephus  and  Philo,  the 
high  priest's  linen  garment  represented  the  body  of  the  earth ;  the 
glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it>  heaven;  the  bells  and  pome- 
granates^  thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the  ephod  of  various  colours 
is  the  universe;  the  breast-plate,  the  earth  in  its  centre;  the  girdle, 
thie  sea;  the  onyx-stone  on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon;  the 
twelve  jeweb  in  the  breast-plate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the 
mitre,  heaven ;  and  the  solden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  engraven 
on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some  Christian  divines 
have  allegorised  them  in  a  manner  equally  extravagant:  but  such 
wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  an  air  of  ro- 
mance, of  yncertainty,  and  of  ridicule,  over  sacred  things.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  be  assured,  that  these  minute  prescriptions  were 
adapted  to  wise  and  excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant 
state  of  the  church ;  and,  particularly,  that  thev  served  the  general 
uses  of  an  emblematical  and  typical  religion,  which  was  intended  to 
impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking  repre- 
sentations.' 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and  appeared 
before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacred  services,  and  who 
was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing,  and  for  intercession,  was  a 
type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  evermore  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every 
true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  Rev.  i.  6.)' 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for  life, 
provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that  merited 
deposition ;  for  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived  Abiathar  of  this  office 
for  being  concerned  in  treasonable  practices  with  Adonijah,  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institu- 
tion, also,  the  hi^h  priesthood  was  made  hereditarv  in  the  family  of 
Aaron  (Numb.  iii.  10.),  who  was  the  first  person  mvested  with  this 
dignity.  (Lev.  viii  1.  et  seq. ;  Heb.  v.  4,  5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 

*  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  164. 

*  Besides  the  aathorities  alreadj  cited  in  the  coane  of  this  article,  the  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  inyestigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  referred  to 
Behind*s  Antiqnitates  Tetemm  HebrsBomm,  part  ii.  cc  1 — 6.  pp.  141 — 238. ;  Ikenins's 
Antiqaitates  HebraicfB,  part  i.  cc  10, 1 1.  pp.  105 — 128. ;  and  to  Schacht*s  Animadyersiones 
ad  Ikenii  Antiqnitates,  pp.  471 — 544. ;  Br.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiqnities,  book  i.  c  5. 
pp.  95 — 174.;  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  toL  l  pp.  251 — 262.;  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  Works,  yoL  i  pp.  401.  915— -918.,  and  Tol.  ii.  pp.  377—880.  897.  681.;  Carp- 
soyii  Antiqaitates  Hebr.  Qentis,  pp.  64—110. 

'  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  high  priest,  is  discussed 
by  the  Bey.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Figuratiye  Language  of  Scripture,  and  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Works,  yoL  iil  pp.  58—62. 22»— 227.) 
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to  Eleazar^  his  eldest  son^  from  ivhom^  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  nioety-six  years,  it  passed  to  Eli,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  line 
of  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  How  or  why  this  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Eli  from  the  family  of  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron, 
we  have  no  information.  It  may  have  been  conferred  on  Eli,  either 
because  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  elder 
line  was  either  a  minor  or  otherwise  incapacitated ;  or  because  Eli 
was  judge  of  Israel.  That  it  was  not  without  an  express  declaration 
of  the  divine  wiU,  we  may  infer  from  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28,  The  high 
priesthood  continued  in  &e  family  of  Eli,  through  Ahitub,  Ahiah, 
and  Ahimelech  to  Abiathar ;  whom  Solomon  deposed  &om  his  high 
office  for  his  guilty  participation  in  Adonijah's  attempt  upon  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  David ;  and  transferred  the  high  priesthood 
to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Eleazar  (1  Kings  iL  35.),  in 
which  it  remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivity.  During  that 
period  the  high  priest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by  an 
assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests.  « 

The  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  was 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar ;  whence  the 
succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family.  The  office  was 
then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but 
this  was  very  ill  obeyed  under  me  Roman  government,  especially 
during  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  when  election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high  priest 
were  then  almost  annihilated;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  age,  learning, 
nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  individuals  who  were 
not  of  the  sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes  the  office  was  made  annual.' 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the 
succession  to  the  high  priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
Josephus,  and  in  the  Talmudical  writers^;  and  will  also  explain  the 
circumstance  of  several  hi^h  priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  there  being  several  pontifical  men  who,  having 
once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  ori- 
ginal dignity  attached  to  the  name.' 

>  Josephas  de  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  ir.  c  iii.  §§  7,  8. 

'  That  this  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  book  il  c.  4.  §  1.  (Works,  yoL  i.  pp.  383—386.)  The  yarioos  saccessioDS  of 
the  high  priests  are  given  at  length  by  Beland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  ii.  c.  2.  pp.  160—168. 
Utrecht,  12mo.  1717 ;  and  by  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  L  pp.  487—490.,  and  Diet  voce 
Priest,  from  whom  we  have  copied  the  table  in  the  following  pages. 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viiL  c.  2.  §  2.  c  4.  §  3. 
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The  following  TABLE  exhibits  a 

Chsonolooicax  Sbkibs  of  thb  High  Pbibsts  ot  the  Hebrews, 

From  the  Commencement  to  ^e  Subversion  of  their  State  and  Oovernment. 


1.    iStfcecMum,  taken  fim^    teverai 
piaee$  of  fAe  Ho!y  Seriptwrm. 


1.  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses, 


created  high  priest,  ▲•  u, 
2514,  died  2552. 

2.  Eleasar,  created  in  2552,  and 

died  about  2571. 

3.  Fhinehas,  jlK.  2571,  died 

2590. 

4.  Abieser  or")    These    were 

Abishna.   I         nnder  the 

5.  Bakki.         |         judges. 

6.  UzzL  J 

7.  Kli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 

created  in  2848,  died  in 
2888. 

8.  Ahitubl. 

9.  Ahiah.    He  lived  in  2911, 

or  2912. 

10.  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar :  he 

was  mordered  hj  SanI, 
2944. 

11.  Abiathar,    Ahimelech,     or 

Ahimelech,  under  Bayid, 
fh>m  2944  to  2989. 

12.  Zadok  I.  under  Saul,  David, 

and  Solomon,  from  2944  to 
about  3000. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam, 

about  A.  II.  3030. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Jehoehaphat; 

perhaps  the  same  as  Ama- 
riah.  (2  Chron.  zix.  11.) 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Jchoiada, 

in  the  reign  of  Joash,  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  15.  in  8126 
He  died  at  the  age  of  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the  same 

with  Zechariah,  son  of  Je- 
hoiadah,  who  was  killed  in 
3164. 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah, 

under  Uzziah,  in  3221. 

18.  Ahitub  IL 1  Under  Jotham, 

19.  Zadok  H.  j  kingof  Jadah. 

20.  Uriah,  under  Abac,  3265. 

21.  Shallum,  the  father  of  Aza- 

riah, and  grandfather  to 
Hilkiah. 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in  the 

time  of  Heeekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  10.),  3278. 


2.    Sueceaaian, 
taAen  from 
1  Chnm,  vL 
a— 15. 


1.  Aaron. 

9.  Eleazar. 
3.  Fhinehas. 
4«  Abishua. 

5.  Bnkki. 

6.  Uzzi 

7.  Zerahiah. 

8.  Meraloth. 

9.  Amariah. 

10.  Ahitub  L 

11.  Zadok  L 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Johanan,  1 

Chron.  vi. 
9,  10. 

15.  Azariah. 

16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitub  n. 

18.  Zadok  H. 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  Hilkiah. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

X  3 


8.    8ueee$tioHf 
taktn    from 
JooahMtjAmt 
JtM£lib.z.c8. 
Ub.zx.clO. 


4.  Stieeetrion,  taken 
from  the  Jewith 
Cbtmie/e,  iniitled 
Seder  Olam. 


1.  Aaron. 


2.  Eleasar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Abiezer. 

5.  Bukki 

6.  UzzL 

7.  £1L 


8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Ahimelech. 
10.  Abiathar. 


11.  Zadok. 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

15.  Issus. 

16.  Axiora. 

17.  Fhideus. 

18.  Sudeas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Keriab. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Fhinehas. 
4.E1L 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  Ahimaaz,    under 

Behoboam. 

9.  Azariah,      under 

Abiah. 

10.  Jehoachash,    un- 

der   Jehosha- 
phat. 

11.  Jehoiarib,    nnder 

Jehoram. 

12.  Jehoshaphat,  nn-* 
der  Abaziah. 


13.  Jehoiadah, )  g 


dab,  ^ 
lah,  ) 


q 


14.  Phadaiah,  }  f^ir^ 


15.  Zedekiah,    under 
Amaziah. 


1 6.  Joe],nnder  Uzziah. 


17.  Jotham,      under 
Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,underAhaz, 

19.  Neriah,  under  He* 

zekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,      nnder 
Manasseh. 

21.  Shallum,      under 
Amon. 

22.  Hilkiah,      under 
Josiah. 
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1.  SuecessioHf    taken  from  $m>erai 
places  of  tlie  Holy  Ser^Hures. 


23.  Hiikiah,  under  Heiekiah. 


24.  Eliakim,  or  Joakinif  tinder 

Manaiiseh,  and  at  Uie  time 
of  the  siege  of  Bethnlia,  in 
3348.  He  continued  to  Uye 
under  Josiah  to  8380,  and 
longer.  He  is  also  called 
Hilkiah.  (Bamch  17.) 

25.  Azariafa,  perhaps  Neriah,  the 

father  of  S^iuah  and  of 
Bamch. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high  priest 

before  the  captiyity ;  put  to 
death  in  3414. 

27.  Jozadak,  during  the  capti- 

Titj  of  Babylon,  from  3414 
to  3469. 

28.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of 

Jozadak :  he  returned  from 
Babylon  in  3468. 


2.    Sueeenkm, 
taken  from 
1  i!%ron.  yi 
8-16. 


23.  Jehozadak. 


24.  Joshua. 


3.    Succession, 
taken    from 
JosaikuSfAnt 
Jud.Mb.x.e.B. 
lib.  zz.  c.  10. 


23.  Odeas. 


24.  Saldam. 


25.  Hilkiah. 

26.  Seraiah. 

27.  Jozadak. 


28.  Jesus,   or 
Joshua. 


4.  SMceettiony  taken 
from  the  Jeurisk 
Ckroniele,inHtied 
Seder  Ohm, 


23.  Azariah,    under 

Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah. 

24.  Jehozadak,  after 

the    taking    of 
Jerusalem. 


25,  Jesua,  son  of  Jo- 
sadak,  after  the 
captiyitj. 


ThefoUowing  succession  is  coUeeted  from  Ezra^  Nehemiah^  and  Josephus, 


29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  ii.  c  5. 

SO.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chasib,  under 
Nehemiah,  a.m.  3550. 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neh.  xii.  10. 
*    32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 

83.  Jaddiia,  or  Jaddus,  who  receiyed 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusalem  in  3673, 
and  died  in  3682. 

34.  Onias  L  made  high  priest  in  3681, 
goyemed  21  years,  and  died  in  3702. 

35.  Simon  L  called  the  Just,  made  high 
priest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died  in  3711. 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.  Under  this 
pontiff  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
said  to  haye  been  made,  about  the  year 
3727:  he  died  in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  in  3745,  died  in 
3771. 

38.  Onias  H.,  made  in  3771,  died  in 
3785. 

39.  Simon  IL,  made  in  3785,  and  died 
in  3805. 

40.  Onias  m.,  made  in  3805,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830,  de- 
posed in  3831. 

42  Onias  IV. ,  otherwise  called  Menelaus, 
made  in  3832,  died  in  3842. 

43.  Lysimachus,  yicegerent  of  Menelaus, 
killed  in'3834. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joachim, 
made  in  3842,  died  in  8844. 

45.  Onias  Y.  He  did  not  exercise  his 
pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  retired  into 


Egypt,  where  he  built  the  temple  Onion  in 
3854. 

46.  Judas  Maccabseus,  restored  the  altar 
and  the  sacrifices  in  3840,  died  in  3843. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmonsean,  brother  to 
Judas  Maccabfens,  created  high  priest  in 
3843,  and  died  in  3860. 

48.  Simon  Maocabceus,  made  in  3860, 
died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanns,  made  in  3869,  died 
in  3898. 

50.  Aristobnlua,  king  and  pontiff  of  the 
Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jannieus,  also  king  and 
pontiff  during  2 7  years,  from  3899  to  3926. 

52.  Hyrcanns  was  high  priest  for  the 
space  of  32  years  in  the  whole,  from  3926 
to  3958. 

53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrcanns, 
usurped  the  high  priesthood,  and  held  it 
three  years  and  three  months,  from  3935  to 
3940. 

54.  Antigonns,  his  son,  also  usurped  the 
priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
Hyrcanns,  and  possessed  it  for  three  years 
and  seyen  months,  from  3964  to  3967,  when 
he  was  taken  by  Sosius. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  high  priest 
by  Herod  in  3968  till  3970. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmo- 
nseans:  he  did  not  enjoy  the  pontificate  a 
whole  year.  He  died  in  3970.  Ananeel 
was  made  high  priest  a  second  time  in  397 1. 

57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Fhabis,  depo  ed  in 
3981. 
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Succession  of  High  Priests  after  As  CapHvitjf. 


70.  Simon,  samamed  Canthanu,  and  son 
of  Simon  Boethas»  was  made  high  priest 
in  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananns,  made  high 
priest  in  42. 

72.  Elioneiu,  mftde  in  44,  and  continued 
till  45.  Simon,  son  of  Cantharos,  was  a 
second  time  made  high  priest,  a.d.  45,  and 
deposed  the  same  year. 

73.  Joseph,  son  of  Canens,  was  made 
high  priest  in  jld.  45,  till  57. 

74.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Ncbodciis,  was 
made  high  priest  in  the  year  of  the  Tulgar 
era  47,  and  enjoyed  the  priesthood  till  63. 

75.  Ismael  was  ordained  high  priest  a.  d. 
63. 

76.  Joseph,  snmamed  Cabei,  in  63. 

77.  Ananna,  the  son  of  Ananas,  in  63. 

78.  Jesns,  the  son  of  Ananas,  in  64. 

79.  Jesns,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in  64. 

80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilns,  was 
made  high  priest  in  the  year  of  the  Tolgar 
Christian  era  70. 

81.  Fhannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  was 
made  high  priest  in  the  year  70,  in  which 
year  Jenisalem  and  the  temple  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  and  a  final  period 
was  put  to  the  Jewish  priesthood. 


58.  Simon,  son  of  Boethns,  made  high 
priest  in  3981,  deposed  in  3999. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilns,  made 
high  priest  in  3999.'  Ellem  was  snhsti- 
tated  in  his  place  for  a  day,  because  of  an 
accident  that  happened  to  Matthias,  which 
hindered  him  from  performing  his  office 
that  day. 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boethns, 
made  high  priest  in  4000,  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Jesns  Christ,  four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Tnlgar  era. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joazar,  made  high 
priest  in  4004y  of  Christ  4,  of  the  ynlgar 
era  1. 

62.  Jesns,  son  of  Siah,  made  high  priest 
in  the  year  of  the  Tnlgar  era  6.  Joazar  was 
made  a  second  time  in  7,  and  deposed  in  18. 

63.  Ananns,  son  of  Seth,  for  11  years, 
from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vnl^ar  era  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  m  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananas,  made  in  24. 

66.  Simon^  son  of  Camithns,  made  high 
priest  in  25. 

67.  Joseph,  snmamed  Caiaphas,  made  in 
26,  and  continued  till  35. 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananns,  made  in 
35,  and  continued  till  37. 

69.  Theophilns,  son  of  Jonathan,  made 
in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 

Of  those  wKo  discharged  the  functions  of  high  priest  during  the 
decline  of  the  JcMrish  polity,  there  are  two  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  namely  Annas  (John  zYiii.  13. ;  Acts  iv.  6.), 
and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57.;  John  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The 
former  is  by  Josephus  called  Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an 
abridgment :  the  latter  he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  feli- 
city (which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  supreme  pontifical 
office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled  by  several  successors 
out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them  being  his  sons,  and  others  his 
sons-in-law.  Hence,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the  high  priest- 
hood by  the  Romans,  he  afterwards  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway 
in  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  affairs  ;  and  is  represented  in  the 
sacred  history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  and  ex- 
ercising supreme  authority. 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priests,  the  Officers 
OF  THE  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some  degree 
sacred  persons ;  since  to  them  was  confided  the  superintendence  of 
those  places  which  were  set  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
functions  and  powers  have  been  lully  stated  in  p.  278.  suprh. 

>  Luke  ill  2.}  Acts  it.  6.  In  like  manner  JosephuB  ^de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS.  §  6.) 
places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high  priest  (Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  §  3.),  and  who  still 
continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias,  who  at  that  Ume  discharged  the 
functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.)  See  also  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, book  i.  c  7.  §  1.  and  book  it  c  4.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  383—389.) 
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V.  The  Nazarites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies)  were  per- 
sons separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and  sequestered  or  con- 
secrated to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  sacred  persons: 
a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found  infrh  in  Chapter  Y.  Sect  L 
§  HI.  2. 

YI.  The  Regha'BITES  are  by  many  writers  considered  as  a  dass  of 
holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  more  pious  life. 
Butthis  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews, 
but  Kenites  or  Midianites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traverse 
the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathasan 
Arabs  anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars  *)  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the  result  of 
a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance,  grounded  upon  a  na- 
tional custom.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  Qod  against 
idolatry,  who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahiu>  and 
the  worshippers  of  Baal.  (2  Kings  x.  15,  16.  23.^  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is  recorded 
by  the  prophet  Jeren^iah  (xxxv.  5 — 7.);  and  which  consisted  of  these 
three  articles :  1.  That  they  should  drink  no  wine ;  2.  That  they 
should  neither  possess  nor  occupy  any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ; 
and,  3.  That  they  should  dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudentidt  view,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And  such,  in  fact, 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  temperate  and  quiet  mode 
of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to 
besiege  Jerusalem,  these  Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in 
more  danger  in  the  open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety  :  By 
these  people  God  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience 
to  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them  wine  to 
drink :  which  when  they  refiised,  on  account  of  its  being  contrary  to 
their  institute,  which  they  never  had  violated,  the  prophet,  after  due 
commendation  of  their  obedience,  addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached 
them  who  were  God*s  peculiar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his 
laws,  than  these  poor  Rechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  (Jer.  xxxv.)  Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18,  19.) 
that,  because  the  Rechabites  had  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Jonadab  their 
father y  therefore  Jonadab  sJioidd  not  toant  a  man  to  stand  before  him  for 
ever,^  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a  community  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  dispersed  after  the 
captivity ;  but  modem  travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants 

*  See  Mrs.  Holderness's  Notei  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Crim-Tatars. 
London,  1821.     ISmo. 

'  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicos,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Moses,  ToL  L  pp.  227,  228.  Mede's  Works,  p.  127.  Calmet,  Commcntaire  Litt^rale, 
tome  vi  p.  xvii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instraotive  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Re- 
chabites m  i)r.  Townson's  Works,  voL  H  pp.  215—225, 
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in  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicimty  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khiubr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  is,  of  Heber). 
They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestor  Ilechab. 
*'  To  this  moment  they  drink  no  wine,  and  have  neither  vineyard, 
nor  field,  nor  seed ;  but  dwell  like  Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering 
nomades.  They  believe  and  observe  the  hiw  of  Moses  by  tradition, 
for  th^y  are  not  in  possession  of  the  written  law."  ^ 

y  IL  The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  among  the  per* 
sons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised  up  by  God  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance  of  the  most  sacred  func- 
tions. Originally  they  were  called  Seers:  they  discovered  things 
yet  future,  dechured  the  will  of  God,  and  announced  their  divine 
messages,  both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom 
that  could  only  be  produced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed 
authorised  messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The  office  of  a 
prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  iuture  events ;  it  was 
theur  province  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  the  law  of 
God :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of  * 
the  Scriptures,  synonymous  with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpre- 
tation or  teaching.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  long  as 
there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by  sects 
or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into  idoktry.  This  circumstance 
may  thus  be  accounted  for: — As  the  prophets  received  their  commu- 
nications of  the  divine  will  immediately  ftom.  God  himself,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  pro^ 
phets,  and  receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  ac- 
Knowledge  that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the  law  of 
God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fidlible  men,  who  seldom 
agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the  unavoidable  result 
of  such  conflicting  sentiments. 


CHAP.  III. 

SACBED  THINGS. 

On  ^  Sacrifieee  and  other  Offerings  of  the  Jews.* 

A  Sacbifigb  is  an  offering  made  to  Grod  upon  his  altar  by  the  hand 
of  a  lawful  minister.     Sacrifice  differs  from  oblation  in  this  respect, 

*  Wolff's  Miasionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  257.|  Game's  Recollections  of  the  Kast, 
pp.  95,  96.  Mr.  Margoalionth  met  with  a  caravan  of  Bechabitcs  in  the  vidlejr  of  Leba- 
non.   Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  toI.  iL  pp.  225,  226. 

'  Greneral  anUionties  finom  which  this  chapter  is  compil^ :  —  Schnlsii  Archax>l.  Heb. 

S>.  250 — 280.    Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  yoL  i.  pp.  187 — 203.    Belandi  Antiq.  Sacr. 
ebrsDOrum,  part  iii.  cap.  1 — 5.  pp.  290-368.     Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  13,   14 
pp.  152 — 191.    Beaosobre  and  L'Enfant's  In  trod,  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's 
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viz.  in  a  eacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change  or  destruction  of  Ihe 
thing  offered:  whereas,  an  oblation  is  only  a  simple  offering  or  gift.' 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular  notice 
in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  ^'  Such  a  ritual  as  they  were 
enjoined  to  obserre,  the  multiplicity  of  victims  they  were  appointed 
statedly  to  offer,  together  with  the  splendour  of  that  external  worship 
in  which  they  were  daily  engaged,^  all  tended  to  replenish  and  adorn 
their  language  with  numerous  allufflans  and  striking  metaphors  de- 
rived from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  uat  the  writings 
of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people,  abound  with  dbrases  and 
terms  borrowed  from  the  temple  worship  and  service.  The  psalms 
and  prophetical  writings  may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  this  remark.  Purge  me  with  hgseap,  says  David,  and  I  shall  be 
clean, —  Thou  slialt  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness, 
(Psal.  li.  7.  19.)  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Psal.  cxlL  2.)  There^ 
fore  mil  I  offer  the  sacrifice  of  joy.  (PsaL  cxvL  17.)  The  sin  of 
Judah,  says  Jeremiah,  if  -  -  -  -  graven  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars. 
(Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Take  away  aU  our  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously; 
so  will  we  render  thee  the  calves  of  our  lips,  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)  Nor  arc 
similar  examples  wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired 
authors  being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same  phrase- 
ology, which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  numerous  beautiful  and 
expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacrifices  and  ceremonies."^ 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  under 
three  general  heads — namely,  offerings  of  bloody  or  sacrifices  strictly 
so  called ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those  taken  only  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  drinh-nfferings,  or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  two  preceding.  We  shall  foUow  this  classifica- 
tion, as  enabling^us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

L  Offerings  of  Blood  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly  so 
called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  living 
creature,  generally  by  the  efiusion  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for 
the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  the 
insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government. 

Sacrifices  have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the  Deity 
propitious' :  but  whether  this  universd  notion  derived  its  origin  from 

Tracts,  Tol.  iil  pp.  196^199.)  Jennin^'s  Jewish  Antiqaities,  book  L  chap.  t.  MichBelis's 
Commentaries,  yol.  iii.  pp.  94—97.  109—115.  946—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  toI.  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  270—272.  Jahn,  ArchsoL  Biblica,  §§  373—890.  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  vol  L  Exercit  zxir.  pp.  306—318.  Dr.  Lightfoot*s  Works,  toI.  i 
pp.  926—941.  folio  edition,  §§  378—385.  Ackermann,  ArcfasBoL  Biblica,  §§  360—372. 
Tappan's  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  106—118.  Bruning's  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  172—192.  CarpsoTii 
Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  699 — 725. 

*  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Sacrifice. 

»  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  rol.  ii  pp.  216,  217. 

'  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  onr  Savionr  alluded  in  John  xri.  2.  where  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should  be  pursued,  that  he  who 
should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a  sacrifice  highly  acapiable  to  th^ 
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divine  revdation  or  was  suggested  by  conscious  guilt  and  a  dread  of 
the  divine  displeasure^  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It 
is,  however,  not  improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  pre- 
vailed under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by  divine 
appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem  of  the  j?reat  atonement 
or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ^  Accordingly  we  nnd  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Job,  and  others,  ofiering  sacrifices  m  the  £Eiith  of  the  Mes- 
siah that  was  to  be  revealed ;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their 
sacrifices  is  particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only, 
satisfactorily  accounts  K>r  the  early  prevalence  of  reUgious  sacrifices, 
not  only  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but  also  among 
Pagan  idolaters. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  clean  animals 
were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes  were  not  brought  to  the 
altar ;  and  hence  the  Israelities  are  nowhere  prohibited  from  eating 
their  blood,  but  only  that  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.) 
It  would  seem  that  all  clean  birds  might  be  ofiered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.), 
though  the  dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Of 
quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which  were 
destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissible :  and  hence 
comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent  xIL  15. 22.,  xv.  22.\ 
It  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the  hart ;  by  which  he  means  to  inti- 
mate that,  in  killing  a  beast,  all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of 
sacrifice  was  to  be  avoided.' 

2.  I]^  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish.  Unless  it  were 
pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as  a  sacrifice  imaccept- 
able  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a  beautiful  aUusion  to  this 
circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches  Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  their  bodies  a  Uving  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is 
their  reasonable  service.  (Biom.  xii.  1.)  Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is 
styled  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  toithovt  spot  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)  Fur- 
ther, it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judasa,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  Egyptians  ^  to  set  a  seal  upon  a  victim  that  was 

Almighty  —  <*  He  that  killeth  yon  shall  dunk  he  doeih  God  gervice.**  In  reference  also  to 
this  notion  of  flacrifice,  the  Apoetle  by  a  veiy  beantifiil  and  expreadTe  figure  represents 
Christ  as  loying  ns,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  on  offering  and  a  taaifice  to  God  of  a  tweet^ 
mneUing  aawmr,  (Epfa.  v.  2.)    Harwood*8  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol  ii.  p.  S18. 

*  The  diyine  origin  of  Bacrifices  la  folly  proved  by  Archbishop  Magee,  in  his  Disconrses 
on  the  Atonement,  toI.  i  pp.  44 — 60.  and  toL  iL  pp.  22—46. 184 — 189.,  and  by  Mr.  Jer- 
ram  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  pp.  90 — ^292.  Mr.  Davison  baa 
argued  on  the  contrary  side  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London,  1825. 
8vo.)  Mr.  Faber,  in  reply,  ably  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  in  a  treatise 
published  at  London  in  1827.  8vo. 

*  Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol.  iiL  p.  95. 

'^  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  provided  white  bulls  for 
their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  the  custom  above  alluded  to : —  '*  They  sacrifice 
white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  following  triaL  If  they  find  one  black 
hair  upon  him,  (Key  consider  him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  with 
certainty,  the  priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views  every  pert  of  tlio  animal  bodi  stand* 
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deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the  Jews  could  not 
be  unacquainted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  similar  precautions  were  in 
use  among  themselves^  especiallj  as  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to 
have  their  sacrifices  without  spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a 
usage  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  alluded^  when^  speaking  of  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  says — Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed. 
(John  vi.  27.  51.)  "  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed^  pointed  out  and  accepted 
him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26—28. ;  Eph.  v.  27. ;  2  Pet.  iii.  14. ;  and 
especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For,  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats ^ 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer y  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sancti/ieth,  —  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
offereth  himself  WITHOUT  SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from 
dead  works  f^^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was  led  up  to 
the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice ;  who  laid  his  hand  upon 
its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his  strength';  and,  while  the 
sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some  particular  prayers ;  and  if  several 
persons  united  in  offering  the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon 
it  in  succession.  (Lev.  iv.  13 — 15.)*  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the 
person  presenting  the  victim  acknowledged  the  sacrifice  to  be  his 
own ;  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities ;  that  he  offered  it  as  an 
atonement  for  his  sins ;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  because  he  had 
sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating  the  law  of  God ;  and 
that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  life  of  the  innocent  animal  in  the 
place  of  his  own.  In  this  respect  the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  types  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  the  iniqvitg  of  us  alL*  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet.  ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim  sholild  be 
one  on  which  never  came  goke  (Numb.  xix.  2. ;  Dent.  xxi.  3. ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  7.);  because  any  animal  which  had  been  used  for  a  common  pur- 
pose was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.^ 

ing  and  lying  on  the  ground;  after  this,  he  draws  ont  his  iongne,  to  see  if  he  be  clean 
bj  certahi  signs;  and  in  the  last  place  ho  inspects  the  hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  may 
be  sure  they  are  as  by  nature  they  should  be.  If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found 
unblemished,  he  signifies  it*  h^  ttfiftg  o>  lohd  to  his  hams ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  hs 
seals  it  with  his  ring^  and  they  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, unless  he  has  been  marked  with  such  a  seal,**  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c  3S.  toL  i.  p.  113. 
ed.  Oxon. 

■  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  tL  37. 

*  This  ceremony,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the  turtle  doyes,  and 
young  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  certain  cases. 

'  ^c  nature  and  mystical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  are  largely 
considered  by  Archbi^op  Magee  in  his  Disoourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  336 — 
877. 

*  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  see  Archbishop  Magee*s  Discourses 
on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  352 — 366. 

'  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews,  were  very 
scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Romans,  (who  had  the  same 
religion,  and,  consequently,  the  same  sacrifices  with  the  Greeks),  nor  indeed  the  Egypt- 
ians, would  ofier  an  animal  in  sacrifice  that  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  such 
a  sacrifice  as  that  prescribed  here  does  Diomede  tow  to  offer  to  Pallas.    Iliad,  x. 
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4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  immolated^  by 
cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through  at  one  stroke ;  the 
blood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the 
altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atonement  was  made,  for  the  blood  was 
the  life  of  the  beast,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  re- 
deem life.  (Lev.  i.  5 — 7.)  The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions, 
was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered.  Around 
the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the  blood  fell,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
This  altar  being  very  high,  is  considered  by  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the 
cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his 
precious  blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck;  its  breast  was  opened;  its  bowels  were 
taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then  divided  into 
quarters ;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  was  fully  ex- 
posed to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open  the  victim,  St.  Paul 
has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allusion  in  one  of  the  most  animated 
descriptions  ever  written,  of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the 
preached  GospeL  (Heb.  iv.  12, 13.)  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerfnl^  sharper  than  any  two-edged  swordy  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit ^  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow ^  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all  things  are  naked  and 
OPENED  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  we  must  give  an  account  Previ- 
ously to  laying  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  it  was  salted  for  the  fire 
(Lev.  iL  13. ;  £zek.  xliii.  24. ;  Mark  ix.  46.);  the  law  prohibiting 
any  thing  to  be  offered  there  which  was  not  salted:  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  victim  was 
consui||ed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  perpetually 
burning.* 

5.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not  lawful  to 
offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  prohibition  took  from  the 
Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any  other  place.  The  victims  might 
indeed  be  slain  in  any  part  of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its 
precincts:  and  there  they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal 

291 — ^294.     In  the  rery  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas 
Odyss.  iii.  382. 
Thus  also  Yiboil.  Georg.  iv.  550. 

Qaatoor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  taaros, 
Dadt,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  jnyencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls; 
Four  heifers  finom  his  female  stock  he  took. 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Dbtdsk. 

It  Is  yeiy  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnt  their  first  sacrificial  rites  from  the  Patriarchs; 
and  on  this  acooant  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  so  many  coincidences  in  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
on  Numb.  xix.  2.) 

'  Harwood*s  Introd.  to  New  Test.  toI.  ii  p.  220.  CarpzoY  has  assigned  many  deTout 
and  some  fanciful  reasons  why  salt  was  used  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  Anti().  Heb.  Gent, 
pp.  719—723. 
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Iamb.  All  the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  day-light,  and  the  blood 
was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  mat  they  were  slain ;  as  it 
became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  If,  however,  the  sprink- 
ling had  been  made  in  the  day-time,  the  members  and  entrails  of  the 
victim  might  be  consumed  during  the  night.  Subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars  were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under 
suspicion,  although  some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
some  prophets,  whose  characters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  offer 
sacrifices  in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws; 
as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14.,  xvL  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah*  (1  Kings 
xviii.  21—40.) 

6.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God,  from  the 
Hebrew  word  karab,  to  approach  or  bring  nigh.  This  term  conse- 
quently denotes  something  brouffht  nighy  in  order  to  be  dedicated,  or 
offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person  offering  thus  had  access  in  the 
way  appointed  by  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumer-f 
ation  of  all  offerings  by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38.),  This  is 
the  law  •  •  .  •  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in 
the  day  that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
their  KOBBAKIM,  that  is«  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.' 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz. 

i.  The  Bubnt-Offerings,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-will  offerings 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  usage. 
The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  they  were 
offered  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  victim 
to  be  offered  was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without 
blemish,  or  a  male  of  the  weep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon. 
(Lev.  i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  ekher  of 
these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  page  320.  The  Jews  esteemed  the  burnt-offering  the 
most  excellent  of  all  their  sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior antiquity,  but  also  because  it  was  entirely  consecrated  to  God. 
In  allusion  to  this,  St  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  present  their  bodies, 
or  their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  Gt)d.  (Bom.  xii.  1.)  The 
burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  ri^j|f  (oLaH),  which  signifies  to 
ascend  ;  because  this  offering,  as  being  wholly  consumed,  ascended, 
as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour.  It  was  a  very  expressive 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  nothing  less  thto  his  complete  and 
full  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

ii.  The  P£AC£-OFFEBiNQs(Levitiii.  1.)  were  also  free-will  offer- 
ings, in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man ;  they 
were  either  eucharistical,  that  is,  offered  as  thanksgivings  for  blessings 
received,  or  votive,  that  is,  offered  with  prayers  for  the  impetration  of 
mercies.  These  offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or 
dough ;  if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  remainder  was 

'  Dr.  Oiren  on  tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol  i    Excidtat  xxiv.  p.  -307. 
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to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving  St  Paul  alludes  in  Heb.  xiii.  15^  16.  In 
votive  peace-offering  the  victims  might  be  either  male  or  female,  pro- 
vided they  were  wimout  blemish.  But  in  free-will  peace^fferings 
either  a  bulloch  or  a  lawb,  that  hath  any  thing  super/luous  or  lacking 
in  its  parts  might  be  offered  (Lev.  zxii.  23.)  The  parts  of  both, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  called 
heave  or  waoe'^fferings ;  because  tibey  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  to- 
wards heaven,  and  waved  to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in 
token  of  their  being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iiL  1 — 6. ;  Exod.  xxix. 
26,  27. ;  Numb.  xviiL  24 — 28.)  The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions 
of  the  peace-offering  were,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest  (Exod. 
xxix.  1 — 37.)  2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  (Numb.  vi. 
13 — 21.)  3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iil  Sin-Offebings  were  offered  for  sins  committed  either  through 
ignorance,  or  wilAilly  against  knowledge;  and  which  God  always 
punished  unless  thev  were  expiated.  These  ofierinss  in  general  con- 
sisted of  a  sin-offenng  to  God,  and  a  bumt-offermg,  accompanied 
with  restitution  of  damage  (Levit  v.  2 — 19.,  vL  1 — 7.),  conformably 
to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  reconciliation  with  an  injured 
brother,  including  restitution,  before  the  burnt-offering  or  gift  would 
be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt  v.  23,  24.)  St  Paul(Eph.  v.  2.)  terms 
Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an  offering  {i,  e.  a  peace-offeringV  and 
a  sacrifice  or  sin-offering  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  (Com- 
pare Lev.  iv.  31.)  In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than 
frammt  odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews^  smelling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a  moral 
qualitg  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour  from  sacrifice, 
to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  good  disposition  which 
the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act  of  worship.  When,  therefore, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sweet-smelline  sacrifice  to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice 
for  us  was  highly  acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of 
obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  God.^  The  sacrifices 
offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of  women  after  child- 
birth (Levit  xiL ;  Luke  ii.  24.),  were  reckoned  among  the  sin-offer- 
ings, inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the  pains  of  child-bearing  were 
considered  as  punishments  for  some  particular  sin ;  though  both  were 
accompanied  by  eucharistic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons 
offering  thenu  Miumonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his  sins,  he 
was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it^ 

iv.  The  Tbesfass-Offebings  were  made,  where  the  party  offer- 
ing had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the  law  of  God 
or  not  (Levit  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  mate- 

1  Macknight  on  Eph.  y.  2.  >  De  Batione  Sacrificii,  c.  iiL  n.  13. 
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riallj  from  sin-ofFerings.^  In  both  lihese  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  per- 
son who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  victim^s  head  (if  a  sin- 
offering),  and  confessed  his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  tres- 
pass-offering ;  saying,  ^^  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  have 
trespassed,  and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by  repentance 
before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement."  The  animal  was  then 
considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the  sins  of  the  person  who  brought 
it*  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus  Christ  is  siud  to  make  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  DEW  (ASHan),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to 
denote  a  trespass-offering. 

II.  All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference  to  indi- 
viduals; but  there  were  others  which  were  national  and  regular, 

DAILY,   WEEKLY,  MONTHLY,  and  ANNUAL. 

1.  The  Perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering,  consisting 
of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod.  xxix.  38—40. ;  Levit.  vi  9 — 18.; 
Numb,  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  They  were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a 
small  fire,  that  they  might  continue  burning  the  longer.  With  each 
of  these  victims  was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drink-offering  of 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  evening  sacrifice 
expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This  sacrifice  was  a  daily 
expression  of  national  as  well  as  individual  repentance,  prayer,  and 
thanksgiving. 

2.  The  Weekly  ScLcrifice  on  every  sabbath-day  was  equal  to  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Numb,  xxviii.  9, 10.) 

3.  The  Monthly  Sacrifice  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suit- 
able bread  and  drink  offering.  (Numb.  xxviiL  11 — 14.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  offered  on  the  great  annual 
festivals;  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  sacred  yesx ;  (2.)  On 
the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first-fruits ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon, 
or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their 
civil  year,  or  ingathering  of  the  fruits  and  vintage;  and  all  these 
stated  bumt>-offering8  were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of 
a  goat,  to  show  their  insufficiency  to  '^  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect"  (Numb,  xxviii. ;  Heb.  x.  1.) ;  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is  given 
of  these  solemn  festivals  in  the  following  section,  we  proceed  briefly 
to  notice  the  second  general  class  of  sacrifice ;  viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Offerings,  or  MEAT-0FFEBiNO8(Lev.  ii.), 
which  were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  consisted 
of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  corn,  and  parched  grain,  with  oil  and 
frankincense  prepared  according  to  the  divine  command.  Regularly, 
they  could  not  be  presented  as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case 

'  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  sin-offerings  were  made  for  sins  of  commissum^  and  tres- 
pass-ofibrings  for  sins  of  onuukm.    Commentaries,  roL  iii  p.  96. 
'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Ezod.  xxix.  10. 
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of  the  person  who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two 
young  pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They  were 
to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them  it  was  necessary 
to  add  pure  salt^  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-Opfebings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices :  they  were  never  used  separately,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  poured  upon  the 
brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
priests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offer- 
ings. The  Psalmist  shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degene- 
rated amongst  idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of 
the  blood  of  living  creatures,  perhaps  of  men,  in  their  libations. 
Their  DBINK-OFFEBINGS  OP  BLOOD,  says  he,  will  I  not  offer,  (Psal. 
XVI.  4.) 

V.  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described,  there 
were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews  consisting  of  incense,  bread, 
and  other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by  Lamy  into  three  sorts, 
viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common ;  voluntary  or  free  oblations ; 
and  such  as  were  prescribed. 

1.  The  Obdinary  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Skew-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face\  wliich  consisted  of 
twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
were  placed  hot,  every  sabbath-day,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  golden 
table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the  Lord;  when  they  removed  the 
stale  loaves  which  had  been  exposed  for  liie  whole  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  priests  alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David, 
however,  through  necessity  broke  through  this  restriction  (I  Sam. 
xxi.  3,  4.),  God  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision  of 
duties  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law.  (Matt.  xii.  7.) 

(2.)  Incens€y  consi&tins  o{  several  fragrant  spices,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod.  xxx.  34—36.  It  was 
o&red  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  officiating 
priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come, 
during  which  solemn  rite  the  people  prayed  without  in  silence. 
(Luke  i.  10.)  But  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high  priest  him- 
self took  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer;  and,  on  de- 
scending thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which 
he  offered  on  the  golden  altar.  During  such  offering  the  people 
prayed  silently  without ;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence  St.  John 
alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.^  To  this  oblation  of  incense  the 
Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devotions,  and  explains  his  meaning 
by  his  application  of  it :  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the 
incense. — "  As  the  smoke  and  odour  of  this  offering  was  wafted  into 
the  holy  place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find  admission 
to  the  highest  heaven."*  (Acts  x.  4.) 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apocalyse,  p.  264.    See  also  Woodhonse  on  Bev.  viii.  1. 
p.  199. 
«  Jones  on  the  Fig.  Lang,  of  Script.  Lect  iv.  towards  the  close.    "  The  prayer  of  faith," 
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2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the  fhiita  of 
promises  or  of  vows  ;  but  the  former  were  not  conBidered  so  strictly 
obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  consecration^  when  any  thing  was  devoted  either 
for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple^  as  wine,  wood,  salt, 
&c. ;  and, 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement^  when  persons  engaged  to  do  something 
that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of  some  particular  meaty 
nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut 
their  hair,  &c.  When  the  Jews  made  a  vow,  tliey  made  use  of  one 
of  these  two  forms:  ^^  I  charge  myself  with  a  burnt-offering  ;^  or  "i 
charge  mi/self  with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  bumt-offering.*^  Be- 
sides these  they  had  other  shorter  forms ;  for  instance,  when  tlicy 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  "  All  I  have  shall  be  corban^ 
that  is,  "  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God."  Among  other  false  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to 
his  father  or  mother  this  form  of  consecration  or  offering.  Be  it  corban^ 
(that  is,  devoted,)  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereby  consecrated  all  he  had  to  God,  and  must  not  thenceforth 
do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited  support  from 
him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesus  Christ  reproach  them 
with  having  destroyed,  by  their  tradition,  not  only  that  command- 
ment of  the  law  which  enjoins  children  to  honour  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  but  aLso  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  viL  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded  even  fur- 
ther than  this  unnatural  gloss ;  for,  though  the  son  did  not  directly 
give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  God  at  that  time,  yet  if  he  after- 
wards should  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  supply  them  with 
any  thing,  what  he  had  formerly  said  precluded  the  possibility  of 
doing  so ;  for  his  property  became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and, 
according  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim 
upon  it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  "  be  it  corban," 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  himself,  if 
he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  his 
parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  *^  May  I  incur  all  the  infamy 
of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get  any  thing  from  me ; "  than 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his 
parents  more  contemptuous  or  more  barbarous,  and  therefore  justly 
denominated  icaKoKorfUiy  ^'  opprobrious  language."  * 

adds  this  learned  and  pions  writer,  **  is  acceptable  to  God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is 
agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man;  and,  as  the  incense  was  offered  twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  the  spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout 
all  generations.  The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  a  forced  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
whose  words  alone  the  churcli  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the  use  of  incense  in 
her  worship)  foretold  that  it  dhonld  be  observed  throughout  the  world  (Mai  i.  11. )«  ^n^ 
in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense  as  now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in 
heaven.  (Rev.  v.  8.)  Happy  are  they  who  fulfil  this  service;  and  at  the  rising  and  going 
down  of  the  sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  all  Christians  are  sup})Osed  to  do,  at 
least  twice  in  every  day."    Ibid.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

»  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379—382.  third  edition. 
Michaclis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 
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3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  first-fruits  or  tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-Fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were  conse- 
crated to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29. ;  Numb,  xviii.  12, 13. ;  Deut.  xxvi.  2. ; 
Neh.  X.  35,  36.)^;  and  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  sheep's 
wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Levites.  (Deut  xviii.  4.)  The 
amount  of  this  gift  is  not  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves 
it  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  giver:  the  Talmudical  writers, 
however,  inform  us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous  or 
penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part  The  first  of  these  they  called  an 
oblation  with  a  good  eye,  and  the  second  an  oblation  with  an  evil 
eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord  is,  by  some  learned  men, 
supposed  to  have  alluded  in  Matt  xx.  15.  Among  animals,  the 
males  only  belong  to  God ;  and  the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but 
were  even  obliged,  to  redeem  them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean 
animals,  which  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits 
were  offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication, 
because  after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good 
as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  fi'om  gathering  in  the 
harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the  omer,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf, 
which  was  presented  the  day  after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread : 
neither  were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  corn  until 
they  had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost ;  without  which  all  the  corn  was  regarded  as  unclean  and  un- 
holy. To  this  St  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16. ;  where  he  sayfl.  If 
the  FIRST -FRUIT  be  holyy  the  lump  also  is  holy.  The  presentation 
of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  festive  ceremony.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  the  sanhedrin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into 
the  fields  and  reap  a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  corn ;  and  these, 
attended  by  great  crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish  writers  say  that 
an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before  them  until  they  approached  the 
city :  on  entering  it  they  crowned  the  first-fruits,  that  is,  exposed 
them  to  sight  with  as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providential  good- 
ness in  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  "  These  first-fruits,  or 
handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all  who  beheld  them  that 
the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  gathered  in.  How  beautiful  and 
striking  is  St  Paul's  allusion  to  this  religious  ceremony  in  tliat  most 
consolatory  and  closelv  reasoned  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of  his  first 
iEpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  and 

•  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  offering  first-fruits  to  Jehovah,  the  heathens  borrowed  a 
shnilar  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  Horace,  Sat.  lib.  ii.  Sat,  v.  12.  Tibullus, 
Eleg.  lib.  i.  El  i.  13. 
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universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead!  Now  is  Christ  risen,  and 
become  the  FIRST-FRUITS  of  them  that  slept.^^  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The 
use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this  image  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the 
first  place,  the  growing  of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried 
is  an  exact  image  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for,  as  the  one  is 
sotcn,  so  is  the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and 
be  buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first-fruits, 
explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection.  For,  is  the  sheaf 
of  the  first-fruits  reaped  ?  then  is  the  whole  harvest  ready.  Is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead?  then  shall  all  rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  ac- 
cepted of  God  as  an  holy  offering?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has 
grown  up  with  him  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its 
proper  order :  —  Christ  tlie  first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  that 
are  Christ s  at  his  coming."  ^  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tentlis  or 
Tithes  of  all  they  possessed.  (Numb.  xviiL  21.)  They  were  in 
general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth  (Lev.  xxvii.  30. ; 
Deut.  xiv.  22,  23. ;  Neh.  xiiL  5.  10.),  but  chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year  except  the  sabbatical  year.  When 
these  tithes  were  paid,  the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another 
tenth  part,  which  was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  offering  feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  God. 
These  are  called  second  tithes.*  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes  allotted 
to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  corner  left  in  every  field, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest  (Lev.  xix.  9. ;  Deut 
xxiv.  19.);  and  they  were  likewise  allowed  such  ears  of  corn,  or 
grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scattered  about,  and  the  sheaves  that 
might  be  accidentally  forgotten  in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be 
redeemed  by  those  who  desired  it,  on  paying  one  fifth  in  addition : 
but  all  conversion  of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left  to  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to  judicial  or 
sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  prohibit  the 
Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly  received  what  was  their 
own.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the 
second  tithe,  he  secured  merely  by  the  declaration  which  they  made 
every  three  years  before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case 
required  tithes,  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every  the  least 
herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had  committed  a 
trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not  paid  the  tithes  of  any 
particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  his  conscience  were 

>  Jones's  Works,  voL  iU.  p.  64.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New.  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  307« 
Michaelis*8  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  pp.  146—149.  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  TesL 
(vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts.)  I)r.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  984.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184.  306,  307.  folio  edit.  Lamy's  Apparatus,  vuL  i.  p.  204.  Ikenii  Antiq. 
llebr.  part  i.  c.  15.  pp.  210 — 224.  Schnlzii  Archaol.  Hebr.  pp.  287 — 292.  Lamy's  Ap- 
paratus Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  203—206. 

'  On  the  application  of  these  second  tithes,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  iii. 
pp.  142,  143. 
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awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilty  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an 
atonement^  without  incurring  any  civil  disgrace^  by  simply  paying 
an  additional  fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-oifenng.^ 
(Lev.  V.  14—16.)  _        ^ 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchisedek  king  of  Salem 
(who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God)  the 
tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expedition  against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Chedorlaomer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 
The  same  custom  obtained  among  various  ancient  nations,  who  de- 
voted to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of  every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices,  we  may 
strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  times,  animal  sacrifices 
are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing  and  promoting 
devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.  But,  if  we  steadily  keep  in 
view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrews,  these  objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  pro- 
priety as  well  as  expediency  of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly 
appear. 

"  When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the  use  of 
letters  was  probably  unknown :  consequently,  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both  indispensable  and 
highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  offering  of  animal 
victims  was  made  to  answer  for  that  more  simple  and  rational  devo- 
tion, which  words  are  now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  con- 
sider sacrifices  with  all  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in 
order  to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consolation 
of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  this  institution ;  otherwise  it 
could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends.  Now,  if  the  moral  import  of 
sacrifices  were  thus  explained,  the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in 
their  rude  and  simple  state  is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored 
man,  reason  is  weak,  the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while 
sense,  imagination,  and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the 
understanding  and  heart  To  man  thus  situated,  the  appointment 
of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey  a  most  pathetic 
and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and  thus  rouse  him  to  the  most 
serious  and  impressive  reflections.  The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleed- 
ing and  smoking  victims,  suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  offerers, 
would  give  them  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and 
majesty  of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgression,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent  The  numerous  and  diver- 
sified offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews>  with  the  striking  pomp  which 
preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted  not  only  to  excite  and  ex- 

1  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  iiL  pp.  141 — 145. 
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press  the  most  reverential,  humble,  and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also 
to  give  the  best  direction  to  the  whole  temper  and  conduct  The 
many  washings  and  purifications,  enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation 
of  sacrifice,  were  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people  witii  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all  their  approaches 
to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary  intention  of  these  cere- 
monies, was  a  maxim  irequently  and  solemnly  enforced.  In  those 
early  ages,  the  language  of  these  well-chosen  emblems  could  not 
fail  to  be  well  understood  and  strongly  felt  Above  all,  the  frequent 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and  gradually 
to  prepare  men  for,  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah." Accordingly,  "  our  Saviour,  in  allusion  to  those  ancient  obla- 
tions, is  called  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-offering,  a  perfect  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
that  of  Christians  form  one  great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jeios 
saw  gospel-truth  in  its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  it  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him,  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious  counterpart, 
a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites  and  predictions.  The 
Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  to  venerate  and  believe  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  because  they  beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect, 
figure  and  prophecy  of  the  Gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these 
observations  reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  I 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  1"' 


CHAR  IV. 

SACRED  TIMES  AND   SEASONS  OBSERVED  BT  THE  JEWS. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  wonders  God 
had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses,  by  the  Divine  command, 
instituted  various  festivals,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe: 
these  sacred  seasons  were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  re- 
curred after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose,  and  called 
the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  passages  given  to  other 
festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a  week,  as  in 
Matt  xxviii.  1.,  Luke  xxiv.  1.,  Acts  xx.  7.,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.) 
It  was  originally  instituted  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.):  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their  residence 
in  Egypt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no 
means  agreed.*     When,  however,  God  gave  them  rest  in  the  land  of 

*  Tappan's  Lectnres,  pp.  116.  118. 

'  For  a  minute  and  able  discussion  of  this  and  cvciy  other  question  connected  with  the 
sabbath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  Christian  Sabbath ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  i-e- 
ligious  obligation  of  keeping  Holy  one  Day  in  Seven.  By  Uie  Rev.  Geo.  Holdcn,  M.  A." 
London,  1825.  8vo. 
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Canaan^  he  gave  them  his  sabbaths  to  be  statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx. 
10,  11.9  and  xvi.  23.);  and  its  observance  was  espeoiallj  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  Deut.  v.  15.,  because  they  were  the  redeemed  people 
of  God,  and  they  were  to  make  the  sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recogni- 
tion of  their  deliveranco  from  bondage.^ 

1.  In  the  Observance  op  the  Sabbath  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  conmiand :  — (1.)  This  day  was  to  be 
held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship  in  memory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of  repose  both  for  man  and  beast, 
that  they  might  be  refreshed,  and  not  have  their  bodily  strength 
exhausted  by  uninterrupted  labour.  (Gen.  ii.  1 — 3. ;  Deut.  v.  13. ; 
Exod.  XX.  10,  11.;  Ezek.  xx.  20.)  Hence  the  celebration  of  the 
sabbath  was  the  making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received 
and  revered  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosadc  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  hence,  also,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  profanation  of  this  solemnity. 
(2.)  On  this  day  they  were  most  religiously  to  abstain  from  all 
manner  of  work.  (Exod.  xx.  10.,  xxiii.  12.,  xxxi.  12 — 17.,  xxxv.  2.; 
Deut  V.  14,  15. ;  Jer.  xvii.  22.)  It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to 
gather  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  pur- 
poses (Exod.  xxxv.  3.;  Numb.  xv.  32—36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To  these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors  added 
a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus,  it  was  formerly  accounted 
unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the  sabbath-day ' ;  and  how  much 
its  observance  was  strained  by  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed 
unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil  medi- 
cinally, though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anointing  of  the 
body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  East,  one  of 
their  highest  enjoyments.  It  was  a  traditional  rule  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  doctors  that  ^*  whatever  could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day 
before,  or  might  be  deferred  until  the  following  day,  ought  not.  to 
drive  out  the  sabbath;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  under- 
stood, but  when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
festly showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
divine  declaration  —  /  taill  have  merer/  and  not  sacrifice.  In  chronical 
diseasesy  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those  cured  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  sabbath-day,  they  conceived  that  the  persons  who  bad 
so  long  struggled  with  them  might  very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer, 
rather  than  prepare  medicines  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on 
that  day.     The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate 

'  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  175. 

'  1  Mace.  ii.  31 — 38.  See  others  examples  in  Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lik  xii.  c.  6.  §  2.  Do 
Dell.  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §4.  lib.  iy.  c.  2.  §3.  and  do  vita  sua,  §32. 
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the  conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  sabbath-day^  and 
particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John  ix.)  The  rule 
above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to  teach^  and  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  refute  their  erroneous 
notions,  and  expose  their  gross  prevarication  in  interpreting  many  of 
the  sabbatical  laws.  Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting 
spittle  upon  or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  sabbath-nlay,  our 
Saviour  effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix.  6. 
14.),  to  show  his  divine  authonty,  in  employing  means  to  human 
reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day,  directly  in  op- 
position to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  good  and  just  in  itself,  but 
hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel,  when  applied  to  the  case  of 
healing  on  the  sabbath.*  The  services  of  the  temple,  however,  might 
be  performed  without  profaning  the  sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.;  Numb,  xxviii.  3 — 10.;  Matt  xii.  5.); 
and  it  was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John  vii. 
23.)  (3.)  The  sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful  rest,  that  not 
only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living  with  them,  as  well  as 
their  cattle,  might  be  refreshed.  (Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  they  celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews  purchased 
and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure  for  the  sabbath-day, 
in  order  to  do  it  honour ;  and  that  they  actually  had  sabbath-feasts, 
to  which  they  even  invited  persons  with  whom  they  were  imac- 
quaint^d.^ 

The  sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same  time  on 
the  following  day.  (Matt.  viii.  16. ;  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was  ne- 
cessary was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day,  that  is, 
of  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day  preceding  the  sabbath  (7rpoadj3^aTov) 
is  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  preparation  {irapaa-Ksv-q)^  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  62. ;  Mark  xv.  42. ;  Luke  xxiii.  54. ;  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.^ 

2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings  what 
constituted  the  most  ancient  Worship  of  the  Israelites  on  the  sab- 
bath-day. It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted  in  the  religious  exercises 
which  were  then  performed:  though  there  is  no  injunction  recorded, 
except  that  a  burnt-offering  of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added 
to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Numb,  xxviii.  9.) ;  and  that  the 

*  Dr.  Wotton'e  Misna,  title  Shabbath,  pp.  101 — 103.  123.  The  sabbath,  we  may 
observe,  was  a  type  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  servants  of  God  will  hereafter 
enjoy  in  heaven.  See  Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  ii.  (Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  240—242.) 

^  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  Lightfoot's  Hone  HebraicsB  on  that  passage.  (Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  445,  446.)  See  also  Wetstein's  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  750.  Michaclis  remarks  that  our 
Saviour's  observation  in  Luke  xiv.  12 — 14.  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  reference  to  a 
feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and,  as  such,  might  look  for  a  recompense  from 
God  :  for  we  do  not  in  ordinary  cases  expect  that  God  should  reward  ns  in  another  world 
for  every  entertainment  we  give.    Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

'  Schulzii  Archseologia  Hcbraica,  pp.  311 — 314.;  Leusden's  Philologns  Hebneo-Mixtus, 
pp.  240 — 262. ;  Bdausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction  (Bp.  Watson's  TheoL  Tracts, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  225 — 234.);  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  the  sabbath  are  fuUy  discussed  by 
Michaclis,  Commentaries,  vol  iiL  pp.  150 — ISl.j  vol  ii  pp.  399,  400. 
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fihew-bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  synagogues  * 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded^  to  which  was  some- 
times added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some  doctor  or  eminent  teacher. 
(Luke  iv.  16. ;  Acts  xiii.  15.)  Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  their  sacred  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the 
temple.  (1  Sam.  i.  9, 10. ;  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33. ;  Psal.  xxviil  2. ; 
Luke  xviii.  10. ;  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we  have 
already  seen  ^ :  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  the 
solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all  who  came  to  worship  there. 
The  law,  indeed,  had  prohibited  the  approach  of  all  uncleanness ;  but 
to  the  enactments  of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a 
variety  of  other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scrupled  not  to  make  the  "house  of  prayer"  a  den  of 
thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  traditions  respect- 
ing the  temple  worship ;  an  abridgment  of  which  will  form  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  preceding  observations. 

(1.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for  so  they 
called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence  being  unsuited 
to  the  house  of  peace ;  and  it  being  reputed  indecorous  to  lean,  when 
there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  our 
Lord  expelled  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with 
a  whip  of  cords.  (John  ii.  15.) —  (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter 
with  shoes  on  his  feet  ^,  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching  the  Most 
High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections) ;  nor  with  money  in 
his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him.  — (3.)  Having  arrived  at  the 
temple,  every  worshipper  was  prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well 
as  from  using  any  irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to 
shorten  his  distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ; 
and  on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to  his 
place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  God. — 
(4.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service,  he  was  to 
stand  with  nis  feet  one  even  with  the  other ;  and,  casting  his  eyes 
downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward,  must  cross  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant  before  his  master  with  all 
reverence  and  fear.  The  practice  of  looking  down  in  prayer  the 
Jews  derived  from  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being 
ashamed  to  look  up  towards  heaven  on  account  of  their  sinfulness : 
to  {his  position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heart, 
the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  seems  to  be 
parallel.  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced  the  blessing  upon 
the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards  heaven,  nor  level  upon  the 
people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  people  were  prohibited 
from  looking  upon  them.  —  (5.)  However  weary  the  worshipper 
might  be  with  standing,  he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  either  in 
the  Israelites'  or  priests'  court:  no  person  whatever  being  allowed 

*  See.  pp.  278 — 284.  guprh,  '  See  pp.  268,  269. 

'  This  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  command  of  Ood  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  5.),  and 
Joshua  (v.  15.).    The  same  nsago  obtains  throughout  the  East  to  this  day. 
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that  privilege,  except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David. — (6.)  Having 
offered  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were  to  de- 
part in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered :  and  as  they  were 
prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar,  they  went  backward 
till  they  were  out  of  the  court,  and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a 
different  gate  from  that  by  which  they  had  entered.' 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calculated 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the  Feast  of  the 
New  Mook,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as  the  Hebrews  termed 
it),  was  celebrated.  (Exod.  xii.  2. ;  Numb.  x.  10.,  xxviii.  11.;  Isa. 
i.  13, 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  by  the  divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were 
then  to  be  observed.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
(Numb.  X.  10. ;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were 
offered.  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15.)  From  Amos  viiL  5.  it  appears  to 
have  been  considered  unlawful  to  transact  any  worldly  business  on 
the  feast  of  the  New  Moon.  The  wicked  are  there  represented  as 
saying,  Wlien  will  the  New  Moon  be  gone^  that  we  may  sell  com  f  When 
shall  we  have  done  with  these  solemn  feasts,  on  which  we  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  and  sell? 

III.  Besides  the  sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual  Fes- 
tivals, viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  These,  which  are  usually  den(»ninated  the  GreoU  Fes- 
tivaUy  were  distinguished  from  the  sabbath,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two  of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one 
for  eight,  successive  days ;  during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut* 
xvi.  11 — 15.)  All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be 
present  at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23. ;  Deut  xvi.  16.); 
and  for  their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that  no  man 
should  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24.) :  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from  hostile  invasion  during 
their  attendance  on  religious  worship: — a  manifest  proof  this  of  the 
divine  origin  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular 
providence  of  God  in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for 
the  protection  of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attended  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of  danger,  and 
that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never  invaded  or  injured  them  dur- 
ing these  sacred  seasons.  The  design  of  these  meetings  was  partly 
to  unite  the  Jews  among  themselves,  and,  teaching  them  to  regard 
each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love 
and  friendship.  To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxxli. 
3,  4.  And  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
congregation,  join  in  solemn  worship  together,  and  renew  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to  their  excellent  constitution 
and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  would  give 
the  greater  solemnity  to  these  festivals :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to 
present  himself  before  the  Lord  without  some  offering  (Deut.  xvi.  1 6, 


*  Lightfoot*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 9iiO. 
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17.)>  ample  provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were  re- 
quired to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  prevented  from 
foing  if  they  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover.  (See  1  Sam.  i.  3.  7. ; 
iuke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security,  however,  against  the  attacks  of 
robbers  on  the  road,  they  used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those 
who  came  from  the  same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  com- 

{)any.  They  carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  for  their 
edging  at  night. ^  It  was  among  such  a  *' company"  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iL  44.):  and  to  their  journey- 
ing through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals  the  Psalmist 
probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and 
service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  were 
typical  of  the  Christian  church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the 
people  to  Christ  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  these 
general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three  grand  feasts,  says, 
**  We  are  come  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom.^ 
(Heb.  xii.  23.) 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  part 
of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out  several  instances  in  which 
they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  community.  Not  only  would 
their  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and 
social  intercourse  tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienatipn  of  rival  tribes,  as 
well  as  civil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunitv  of 
being  mutually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Israelites, 
who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with  foreigners ;  and, 
lastly,  they  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Jewish  calendar, 
inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so  that  the  various  festivals 
should  fall  in  their  respective  months  without  interfering  with  the 
labours  of  the  field.* 

ly.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the  Pass- 
over', instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites'  departure  from 

*  Nearlj  simUar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this  hour.  Such  com- 
panies they  now  call  caravans;  and  in  manj  places  there  are  buildings  fitted  up  for  their 
reception,  called  caravcuuerais.  This  account  of  the  Israelites'  mode  of  travelling 
furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  question,  how  Joseph  and  Maiy  could  make  a  day's 
journey  without  discovering,  before  night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  **  company."  In  the 
day-time,  as  circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintance;  but  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about  to  encamp, 
every  one  would  join  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  As  Jesus  then  did  not  appear 
when  it  was  g^wing  late,  his  parents  first  sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would 
most  probably  be,  among  his  relations  and  acauaintance ;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  voL  ii.  p.  449.,  note  on  Luke  ii. 
44.     See  also  Roberta's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  561. 

'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182 — 189.  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities, 
pp.  127,  123. 

■  On  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  passover^  Archbp.  Magee  has  a  learned  disquisition' 
in  voL  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  309  -321.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal 
rito  (as  the  Lord's  Supper  also  is)  between  God  and  man.  Dr.  fudworth  has  solidly  proved 
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Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  signal  deliverance,  and  of 
the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing  Over  and  sparing  their 
first-bom,  when  he  slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii. 
12 — 14.  29 — 51.)  This  festival  was  also  called  ike  feast  or  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  (Exod.  xxiii.  15. ;  Mark  xiv.  1. ;  Acts  xii.  3.) ; 
because  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days 
the  feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to  the 
lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra  vi.  20. ;  Matt. 
xxvL  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the  passover  (Mark  xiv. 
12.  14.)*  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.*  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  also 
St  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true 
paschal  lamb.  The  passover  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indis- 
pensable rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  of  death';  and  no 
uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  passover.*  On 
this  festive  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  at  Jerusalem  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  give  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  at 
the  passover.  This  usage  will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  sending  to  a  man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who, 
by  the  relation,  appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a  custom  was 
introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  of  liberating  some 
criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time  this  practice  originated,  it  is  now 
impossible  accurately  to  determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate 
at  the  commencement  of  his  procuratorship  of  Judasa,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  showing  them 
this  public  mark  of  respect*  However  this  may  be,  it  had  become 
an  established  custom  from  which  Pilate  could  not  deviate  (Matt 
xxvii.  15. ;  Luke  xxiii.  17. ;  John  xviiL  39.),  and  therefore  he  reluct- 
antly liberated  the  malefactor  Barabbas. 

As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all  the 
Jewish  festivals  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus, 

in  his  "  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  vi.  pp.  28—36.,  at  t  e  end  of  vol.  ii.  of 
his  **  Intellectual  System,"  4to.  edit 

'  Schulzii  Archflcologia  Uebr.  p.  318. 

'  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  sec  largely  proved  by  Archbp. 
Magee,  on  the  Atonement^  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 309. 

*  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Waterland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  at  least  the 
thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  must  necessarily  exclude  every  man 
from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  and  death. 

*  So,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
supper  until  he  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pa«;sover  was  celebrated, 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very  next  morning  if  he  pleased  (Deut.  xvi.  7.), 
of  course  while  the  festival  lasted,  in  order  that  those  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance, 
might  return  in  time  for  getting  in  the  harv-est.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  183,  184. 

*  Hettinger  has  discussed  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  usage  in  a  disser- 
tation De  ritu  dimittendi  reum  in  festo  PaschatiSy  Tempe  Ilelvetic.  vol.  iv.  p.  264.  From 
the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Christians;  Ynlcntinian  and  several  other  emperors 
having  issued  their  edicts  that  some  prisoners  should  be  liberated  from  their  bonds  at  the 
annual  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Tliis  custom  obtained  among  tlie 
Venetians  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     (Schulzii  Archaiol.  Hebr.  p.  321.) 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place :  but  as  various  tradi- 
tional observances  were  in  after  times  added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts 
concerning  this  sacrifice^  to  which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  trace  them^  as  briefly  as  the  important 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admits  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  The 
time  when  it  was  to  be  kept ;  — 2.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it  was 
to  be  celebrated; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these  rites. 

1.  Of  the  time  when  the  Passover  was  to  he  kept.  —  This  festival 
commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or  ecclesiastial  year 
(Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18. ;  L6v.  xxiii.  4 — 8. ;  Numb,  xxviii.  16 — 27.), 
with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  it  was  to  continue 
seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until  the  twenty-first.  Th^ preparation  of 
the  passovety  mentioned  in  John  xix.  14.,  probably  means  the  time 
when  the  Jews  were  preparing  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb.*  During 
the  continuance  of  the  passover  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might  be  called 
(as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17.;  Mark  xiv.  12.)  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  because  the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  The 
fifteenth  day,  however,  might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread  ^:  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xii. 
18.)  But  if  any  persons  were  prevented  from  arriving  at  Jerusalem 
in  time  for  the  feast,  either  by  any  uncleanness  contracted  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  or  by  the  length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer 
his  celebration  of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  in  the  evening.  (Numb.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  difference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  determining  the 
new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred,  there  would  conse- 
quently be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  precise  time  of  commencing 
the  passover.  Such  a  discordance  might  easily  arise  between  the 
rival  and  hostile  sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  differ- 
ence, it  has  been  conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  cele- 
brated the  passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the 
Pharisees  offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.*  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance  ;  but  the 

'  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators  and  critics  concerning  the 
**  preparatian  of  the  passover,^  Some  think  It  signifies  merely  the  preparation  of  the 
sabbath  ;  and  that  it  is  called  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  because  the  preparation  of 
the  sabbath,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  passover. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  the  sabbath  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  John 
xix.  31.  and  was  different  from  that  mentioned  in  xix.  14. 

•  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who  expressly  terms 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ill 
c.  10.  §5. 

■  Schulzii  Archseol.  Hebr.  pp.  318,  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to  the  time  of 
beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.,  xviii.  28.  and  xix.  14.  31.  The 
conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schuize;  and  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would 
reconcile  the  seeming  differences  occurring  in  the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when 
Chritjt  actually  celebrated  the  passover.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions 
on  this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  6—24.  See  also 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  bookiii.  c.  4.  pp.  455—458. 
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first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the  rest^  by  abstain- 
ing from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred  convocation.  (Exod. 
xii,  16. ;  Lev.  xxiiL  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  celebrated. — 
The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish,  of  the  first  year, 
either  &om  the  sheep  or  the  goats '  (Exod.  xiL  5.) :  it  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  flocks  four  days  before  it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to 
be  offered  for  each  family :  and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a 
whole  lamb,  two  families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  a  paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.^  Our  Saviour's  society  was  composed  of 
himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. ;  Luke  xxiL  14.) 
Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover :  before  the  exode  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done  in  their  private  dwellings ;  but 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  "  in 
the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there.'' 
(Deut.  xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of  the  temple.^ 
Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate  from  every  paschal  so- 
ciety*) slew  his  own  victim:  according  to  Josephus,  between  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  eleventh,  that  is,  about 
sunset ;  and  within  that  space  of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our 
true  paschal  lamb,  was  crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  being 
killed,  one  of  the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who  stood 
next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb  was  hung  up  and 
flayed :  this  being  done,  the  victim  was  opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out 
and  consumed  on  the  altar,  after  which  me  owner  took  it  to  his  own 
house.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  which  might  be 
commanded  as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order 
that  their  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their  de- 
parture while  the  lamb  was  roasting ;  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  eaten 
either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boiled.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  in  a  raw  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it  is  known  that 
raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in  some  of  the  old  heathen 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  particularly  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity 
Osiris,  and  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  who  were  the  same  idol  under 
different  names.  That  no  resemblance  or  memoral  of  so  barbarous  a 
superstition  might  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made  this 
early  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same  ground,  probably. 
He  required  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten  privately  and  entire,  in  op- 

'  The  Hebrew  word  %V^  (sch)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  was  equally  proi>er. 

The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

'  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vl  c.  9.  §3. 

*  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other  places  in  it, 
where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards  of  435,600  square  cubits ; 
so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than  500,000  men  to  be  in  the  temple  at  the  saino 
time.    Lamy,  De  Tabemaculo,  lib.  vii.  c  9.  §§4,  6. 

See  Lighlfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xii.  §5.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  957—959.) 
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position  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts,  in  which  the  victim  was  publicly 
torn  in  pieces,  carried  about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further, 
the  prohibition  of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  against  a 
superstitious  practice  of  die  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a  kid  or  lamb  in 
the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast  and  eat  the  whole  of 
the  lamb — not  excepting  its  inwards — without  leaving  any  portion 
until  the  following  morning,  was  directed  against  another  superstition 
of  the  ancient  heathens,  whose  priests  carefully  preserved  and  religi- 
ously searched  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gathered 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  fiiturity.  Those,  likewise,  who  fre- 
quented pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  devote  to 
superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of  the  sacrifices.  In 
short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  passover  appears  to  have  been  so 
adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open  and  destructive  war  against  the  gods  and 
idolatrous  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  power- 
ful barrier  around  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.^ 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each  family  or 
paschal  society.^  **  The  first  passover  was  to  be  eaten  standing,  in 
the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken. 
(Exod.  xii.  8.  1 1.  46.)  The  posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them, 
both  to  enliven  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin  their 
march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  therefore,  to  eat 
it  with  their  loins  girded ;  for  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  long 
and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally  used  by  the  eastern  nations 
to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their 
loins,  when  they  either  travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employ- 
ment" *  Further,  "  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  toith  shoes  on  their 
feety  for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  they  used 
shoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a  little  way  up  the 
legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  his  twelve  disciples  to  preach  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  designing  to  convince  them  by  their  own 
experience  of  the  extraordinary  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  would  be  called  to  undertake; — on  this  account  he 
ordered  them  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  journey,  particu- 
larly, not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be  shod  witfi  sandals. 
(Matt  X.  10.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.)  Again,  they  were  to  eat 
the  passover  with  staves  in  their  hands^  such  as  were  always  used  by 
travellers  in  those  rocky  countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery 

'  Tappan*8  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiqaities,  pp.  123,  124. 

'  Beausobre  says  that  these  sodidities  were  called  brotherhood*,  and  the  guests  companions 
or  friends,  and  that  our  Saviour^s  reproof  of  Judas  by  calling  him  friend  or  companion 
(Matt.  XX vi  50.),  was  both  just  and  catting^  because  ho  betrayed  him  after  having  eaten 
the  passover  with  him. 

'  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  hb  servant  Gehazi  on  a  message  in  haste,  he  bade  him  **  gird 
up  his  loins,"  2  Kings  iv.  29.;  and  when  our  Saviour  set  about  washing  his  disciples'  feci, 
*'  he  took  a  towel  and  girded  lumself.**  John  xiii.  4. 
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places^  and  defend  them  against  assaults.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)'  Of  this 
sort  was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he  had  in  his  hand  when  God 
sent  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  2.)^  and  which  was 
afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  working  so  many  miracles.  So 
necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staiFor  walking-stick  on  a  journey, 
that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  persons  when  they  undertook  long 
journeys  to  take  a  spare  staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail. 
When  Christ,  therefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  men- 
tioned, he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3. ;  Mark  vi.  8.), 
that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking-stick,  without  making  provision  of 
a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  journeys. 

^'  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  on  pain 
of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ;  though  some  critics 
understand  this  of  being  put  to  death.  The  reason  of  this  injunction 
was,  partly  to  remind  them  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in 
Egypt,  unleavened  being  more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened 
bread ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut 
xvi.  3.) ;  and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance  or 
departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  leaven  their  bread.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  their  '  dough 
was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt  and  could 
not  tarry'  (Exod.  xii.  39.);  and  on  this  account  it  was  enacted  into 
a  standing  law, '  Thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of 
affliction ;  for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Deut  xvi. 
3.)  This  rite,  therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover, 
but  in  all  succeeding  ages." '  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used  *,  this  prohibition  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's  intention  was,  that 
the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds  from  malice,  envy,  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven  of  Egypt  In  consequence  of  this 
injunction,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  modern  Jews,  have  always 
taken  particular  care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in 
their  houses,  and  to  bum  it^ 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  **  with  bitter  herbs  :"  this 
was  doubtless  prescribed  as  "  a  memorial  of  their  severe  bondage  in 
Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter  unto  them ;  and  possibly  also  to 

*  David  beautifully  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm ;  where  (ver.  4.)f 
expressing  his  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  he  exclaims,  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  vaUey  of  the  Aadow  of  deaths  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me,  thjf  bod 
and  iky  btafp  they  comfort  me. 

'  Jenning8*8  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  ir.  pp.  468—470.  (London,  1823,  Sto.) 
'  Lightfoot*s  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  953,  954.     Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  381. 

*  See  Matt  xvL  6.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  before  the  pass- 
OTcr,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  of  lewdness  by  casting  the  incestuous 
person  out  of  the  church;  and  to  keep  the  feast  (of  the  Lord's  snpper)  not  with  the  old 
leaven  of  sensuality  and  uncleanness,  with  which  they  were  formerly  corrupted,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  hut  with  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of  sin- 
cerity  and  truth,  Macknight  on  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.;  who  observes,  that  it  is  probable  from  this 
passage  that  the  disciples  of  CSirist  began  very  early  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  annually,  on  the  day  on  which  the  Redeemer  suffered,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  passover,  called  in  modem  language  Easter,  It  is  with  beautiful 
propriety,  therefore,  that  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul  is  introduced  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land among  the  occasional  vcrsides  for  Jilaster  Sunday. 
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denote  that  the  Iiaste^  in  which  they  departed/  compeDed  them  to 
gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most  readily  presented  themselves.  To 
this  sauce  the  Jews  afterwards  added  another^  made  of  dates,  raisins, 
and  several  ingredients  beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard, 
which  is  called  charosethy  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrought' while  they  were  in  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians. 

^^  It  was  ixirther  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Iamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii.  46.)  This  the 
latter  Jews  understand  not  of  the  smaller  bones,  but  only  of  the 
greater  which  had  marrow  in  them.  Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended 
to  denote  their  being  in  haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones 
and  suck  out  the  marrow." 

Lastly,  ^^  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb  should 
remain  till  the  morning  ;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaten,  it  was  to  be 
consumed  by  fire.  (Exod.  xii.  10.)  The  same  law  was  extended  to  all 
eucharistical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii.  30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be 
left,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  or  convei-ted  to  any  pro- 
fane or  common  use, — an  injunction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt, 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat 
with  reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God."  ^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the  guests  reclined  on 
their  lefl  arms  upon  couches  placed  round  the  table.  (John  xiii.  23.) 
This  posture,  according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of 
that  rest  and  freedom  which  God  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table, 
over  one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests.^ 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  eoUected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of  passages 
relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  passover ;  from  which 
we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars,  as  they  are  calculated 
materially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical  history  of  our  Lord's  last  pass- 
over  recorded  in  Matt  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii.,  and  John  xiii. 

(1.)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled  a  cup 
of  wine  with  water',  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  (or,  if  two 
or  more  families  were  united*,  a  person  deputed  for  the  purpose)  gave 
thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The  thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to 
this  efiect,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord^  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the 

>  JonTiing8*8  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  ir.  pp.  470,  471. 

*  This  custom,  Bcansobre  well  observes,  will  explain  several  passages  of  Scripture,  par« 
ticularly  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi  22.)  and  of  the 
Son's  being  tit  fJte  bogom  of  the  FcUher.  (John  i.  18.  compared  with  FhiL  ii  6.  and  John 
xiii  23.) 

'  In  the  Arbah  Tnrim,  Orach  Chaiim,  |472.,  it  is  enjoined  that,  if  the  wine  be  strong, 
it  must  be  mixed.  The  modem  Jews,  being  forbidden  to  drink  any  fermented  liquor  at 
the  passover,  drink  either  pure  water,  or  a  wine  prepared  by  themselves  from  raising. 
(Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  394.  The  Tmth-Seeker,  1845,  p.  78.)  It  is  not  known 
when  the  Jewish  custom  began  of  excluding  fermented  wine  from  the  passover  feast.  I( 
is,  however,  very  ancient,  and  is  now  almost  univei;pal  among  the  modem  Jews, 
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vine;^  and  for  the  day,  as  follows — '^  Bkssed  be  thou  for  this  good 
day,  and  for  this  holy  convocation^  which  thou  ftastyiwn  us  far  Joy  and 
refoidng  I  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  and  the 
times  /"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in  the  oourse  of  the 
ordinance. 

^2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table  was  fiir- 
nisnea  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with  bitter  herbs,  and 
with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  precedmg  day,  and  the  charoseth,  or 
thick  sauce,  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  pr^iding,  then  took  a  small  piece  of 
salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  he 
ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  after  which  all  the  dishes  were 
removed  from  the  table,  that  the  children  might  inquire  and  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  feast  (Exod.  xiL  25,  26.)  The  text  on 
which  they  generally  discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like 
manner  our  Saviour  made  use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  declare  the 
great  mercy  of  Grod  in  our  redemption ;  for  it  shows  forth  the  Lord^s 
death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world.  (1  Cor.  xi.  26.)  The  ^'  continual 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
we  receive  thereby,"  which  has  been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  is  a  permanent  and  irreiragable  argument  for  the  reality 
of  that  ^^  full,  perfect,  and  suiBcient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
'^  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross ;  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  Mid  the 
vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import  of  the 
bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  the  second  cup  of  wine  re- 
peated the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred  and  fourteenth  psalms, 
with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an  ejaculatory 
prayer ;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  proceeded  to  break  and 
bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
guests,  reserving  half  of  the  cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for 
the  aphicomen,  or  last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eat** 
ing  a  small  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  of  unleavened  bread.  ^  In  like  manner  our  Lord,  upon  insti- 
tuting the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was  prefigured  by  the 
passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed  or  given  thanks  to  God,  he 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  [that  is, 
signifies]  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26. ;  Mark  xiv.  22. ;  Luke  xxii.  19. ;  1  Cor.  xL  23, 
24.)  In  the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit  and 

>  In  this  part  of  the  pasclial  ceremonj,  among  the  modem  Jews,  after  the  master  of  the 
hoiue  has  Teaerred  the  portion  for  the  aphieamen,  the  hone  of  the  lamb  and  the  egg  are 
taken  off  the  dish,  and  all  at  table  Isy  hold  of  the  dish  and  say,  —  «*  Lo!  this  is  [or 
signifies]  tk$  bread  of  t^fiUeiion,  tMch  our  tMcewtota  ate  in  the  land  of  E^ypt;  let  all  those 
u£o  are  hungry  eat  there^;  and  aU  who  are  neceasiUms^  come  and  celebrate  the  Passover,** 
fV>rm  of  prayers  for  the  IwiTals  of  Passorer  and  Pentecost,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portngnese  Jews,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  David  Levi,  p.  20. 
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design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expressly  condensed 
into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following  address  to  the  communicant : 
"  T^rE  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  thai  Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  upon  him  in  thy  heart  by  faiths  toith  thanksyiviny,^* 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  the  cake  with  the  bitter  herbs^  dip- 
ping the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To  this  practice  the 
evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — 25.)  and  Mark  (xiv.  18 — 21.)  mani- 
festly allude ;  and  into  this  sauce  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have 
dipped  the  sop  which  he  gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which  had  been 
sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day^  and  then  the  flesh  of  the  paschal 
lamb)  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks  to  God^  and  a  second 
washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled^  over  which  they  blessed 
God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (whence  it  was  called  the  cup  of  bless^ 
iny),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul  particularly 
alludes  when  he  says, —  The  cup  of  htessiny  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  It  was  also  at 
this  part  of  the  paschal  supper  that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  sayiny. 
This  is  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  (rather  covenant)  in  mt  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  tlie  remission  OF  sins,  (Luke  xxii. 
20. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  wine;  and  covenant 
is  put  for  the  token  or  siyn  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover,  which  typified 
it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to  the  passing  over  diere, 
and  preserving  from  death.  ^ 

^9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup  of  the 
hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  or  recitation,  the 
great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise  consisting  of  psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii. 
inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  concluded.^  In  like  manner  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples,  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  (Matt.  xxvi.  30. ;  Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  fVith  reyard  to  the  mystical  siynification  of  the  passover,  we  know 
generally  from  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.),  who  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament  had  a  typical  reference  to  him  : 

>  Clarke  on  the  Eacharist,  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institation  of  the  Lord's  sapper, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks: — **  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  the  sanction  of  the  New  Covenant 
The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of 
the  old  covenant  was  bj  the  oU)od  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (Exod.  xxiv,  Hebr.  iz.},  because 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed:  the  confirmation  of  the  new  was  bj  a  cnp  of  wine;  because 
under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  further  shedding  of  blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the 
cnp,  TTus  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood;  so  it  might  be  said  of  the  cup  of  hod, 
(bxod.  xxiv.)  That  cup  was  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ:  there  all  the 
articles  of  that  covenant  being  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said,  T%is  is  the  Mood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you ;  and  thus  that 
old  covenant,  or  testimony,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner,  Christ,  having  published  all 
the  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  takes  the  cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  in  nw  blood,  and  thus  the  new  covenant  wba  established.'* 
(Works,  voL  ii.  p.  260.)    Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  xxvi.  27. 

*  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii  (Woiks,  vol  L  pp.  959-^967.)  See  also  Mr. 
Ainsworth*8  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  his  Annotations  on  tb^ 
Pentateuch. 
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1>ut  concerning  tlie  points  of  resemblance' between  tbe  type  and  anti- 
type^ learned  men  are  not  a^eed.  Godwin  ^  has  enumerated  thirteen 
points  of  coincidence  ;  Dr.  LightfootS  seventeen;  and  Keach',  nine*' 
teen.  The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we  have 
seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius^,  who  has  treated  it  under  four  gene- 
ral heads,  viz.,  the  person  of  Christ,  —  the  sufferings  he  bore  for  us, 
—  the  fruits  of  those  sufferings,  —  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
made  partakers  of  them.  As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which 
Witsius  has  traced  between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are 
very  fanciful,  his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations :  — 

(1.)  The  Pebson  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  Paschal 
Lamb. 

'^  The  animal  sacrificed  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  Iamb  without 
blemish.  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29«  36.^ ;  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.  See  Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  one  of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (John  L  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst 
of  the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  bretliren." 
(Heb.  ii.  17.)» 

(2.)  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Chbist  were  also 
typified  by  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  various  particulars. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacrifices,  in 
being  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  to  be  slain  by  '  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  IsraeL'  (Exod.  xii.  6.)  The 
chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people,  were  consenting  to  the 
death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xxiiL  13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at 
its  first  institution,  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side- 
posts  (Exod.  xii.  7.  22.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice, '  the  priests  sprinkled 
the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  tibe  Levites.'  (2  Chron* 
XXX.  16.,  XXXV.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  our  consciences  are  purged  (Heb.  ix.  14.)  and  protection 
and  salvation  obtained.  (Heb.  xii.  24.;  1  Pet.  L  2.)  The  passover 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with 
their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  stafifin  their 
hand.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sacrificed,  are  com- 
pared to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet  ii.  11.),  and  are  commanded 
to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breast- plate  of  righteousness,  and  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace.  (Eph.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the 
passover  in  haste.   (Exod.  xii.  11.)    We  are   to  give  diligence  to 

*  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114,  115. 

■  Lightfoofs  Works,  voL  I  pp.  1008,  1009. 

■  Keach*s  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphoro,  pp.  979,  980.  2d  edit  See  also  M'Ewen  on  the 
Tjpes,  pp.  148—152. 

*  Witsias,  de  (Economica  Fosderam,  lib.  it.  e.  9.  §§35 — 58.  or  toL  ii.  pp.  275 — 282. 
of  the  English  translation.  VTitsins's  View  of  the  Mystical  Import  of  the  Passover  hus 
been  abridged  by  Dr.  Jennings.     Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  472—477. 

*  Cheyallicr's  Holsean  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  285. 
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make  our  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet  i.  10.) ;  and  to  flee  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb.  vi.  18.)  The 
passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  (Deut.  xvi.  5,  6.)  Neither  could  it 
be  that  Chnst  should  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  33.)  The 
month,  and  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  passover  ought  to  be  slain  (Luke  xxii.  7.  'Ei;  ^ 
EAEI  l^veaOai  to  'iraxrxa\  and  on  which  Christ  celebrated  the  paschal 
feast  with  his  disciples,  he  endured  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  and 
he  suiFered  death  upon  the  cross,  on  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did 

*  eat  the  passover.'  (John  xviii.  28.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the 
paschal  victim  was  to  be  broken  fExod.  xii.  46.) — a  typical  circum- 
stance, which  the  evangelist  especially  notices  as  fulfilled  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  f  John  xix.  32 — 36.) 

**  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  the  time  of  the  day 
at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  ^  The  whole  assembly  of  the 
congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening'  (Exod.  xii.  6.);  or,  as  the 
expression  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  between  the  two  evenings. — 
Now  at  the  very  time  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
between  the  two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us. 
The  scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
XV.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land 
until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt  xxvii.  45.;  Mark  xv.  33.;  Luke  xxiii. 
44.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt  xxvii  46.  50. ;  Mark  xv.  34.  37.)"' 

(3.)  Seyebal  of  the  Fruits  op  Christ's  Death  were  re- 

HARKABLT  TYPIFIED  BT  THE  SACRIFICE  OP  THE  PaSCHAL  LaMB. 

Such  are  ^^  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which  the 
sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  safety 
which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed  from  the  plague  that 
spread  through  all  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and 
illustrious  emblem.  In  allusion  to  this  type,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
called  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  (1  Pet  i.  2.;  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately 
upon  the  Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense,  to  all  that  believe  in 
him ;  for  he  hath  thereby  ^  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,'  and 

*  brought  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  (Heb. 
ix.  12.;  Bom.  viii.  21.)* 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Partakers 
OP  the  blessed  Fruits  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  tvere 

ALSO  represented  BT  LIVELY  EMBL^[yN  THE  PaSSOVEB. 

'^  The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  J^Keelnin^  and  his  blood  was 
directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  -nRel  and  the  door-posts  of  each 
dwelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people;  that,  when  the  angel 

'  Cheyallier's  Lectures,  pp.  287 — 289. 
*  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iil  cfa.  iv.  pp.  474,  475. 
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fimote  the  Egyptians,  he  might  pass  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
and  leave  them  secure  from  danger:  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  alone^  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  the 
impending  wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinful  man.  Before  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood  (as  it 
were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
justly  incensed  God :  but  now  his  precious  blood-shedding,  like  the 
sprinkled  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  may  pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Levitical  church ;  yet,  if  any 
negligent  or  unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Egyptians :  thus  likewise 
the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian 
church ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to  be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet 
he  renounces  the  doctrine  of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the 
sprinkled  blood  of  the  Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his 
works  by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accursed  who  observes 
not  with  undeviating  punctuality  all  the  commandments  which  it  has 
enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be,  no  more  than  two  covenants ; 
that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace.  Under  the  one  or  the  other  oi 
these  compacts,  every  man  must  arrange  himself.'*  ^ 

Lastly,  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread :  nor 
is  it  in  vun  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expressly  forbidden  to 
those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb ;  for  in  Scripture  leaven  is 
the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especially  of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true  paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to 
keep  the  fealty  not  with  old  leaven^  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickednessy  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth, 
(1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.)« 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest, 
which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestowing  upon  them  both  the  former  and 
the  latter  rains  (Jer.  v.  24.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  with- 
hold them  as  he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14. 

V.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the  Feast 
OP  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in  the  Sacred 
Writings;  as  the  feast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22.;  Deut.  xvL  10. 
1 6.),  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  or  a  week  of  weeks  after 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread; — l}iQ  feast  of  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.),  and  also  the  day  of  first-fruits  (Numb,  xviii.  26.),  because  on 
this  day  the  Jews  offered  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  bounties  of 
harvest,  and  presented  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest,  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  com.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  14—21. ; 
Numb,  xxviii.  26—31.)     The  form  of  thanksgiving  for  this  occasioa 

'  Faber*8  Hoiw  Mosaicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

•  WitsiuB  on  the  Corenants,  book  vi.  ch.  ix.  §54.,  rol  ii.  p  280, 
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18  given  in  Deut.  xxvL  5 — 10.  On  this  day  also  was  commemohited 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Monnt  Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost, 
UevTffKOim]  (Acts  ii.  1.,  xx.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  kept  on  the  fiftieth  wy  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.  ^  This  festival  had  a  typical  reference  to 
the  miractilous  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and 
first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (corre- 
sponding with  our  Whit-Sunday ),  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.' 

yi.  The  Feast  of  Tabebnaclss,  like  the  preceding  festivali 
continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  they  wandered  in  the  desert 
(Lev.  zziii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  the  frost  of  tents. 
(a/erfvoTnjytay  John  vii.  2.)'  It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of  in-* 
gatherings.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.,  xxxiv.  22»)  Further,  the  design  of  this 
feast  was,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well 
as  of  other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  celebration  of  this 
feast: — 

1.  During  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged  to  dwell 
in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  ^e  flat  terrace-like  roofs 
of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several  extra- 
ordinary ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  detailed  in  Numb. 
xxix. 

•  3.  During  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  thev  carried  in  their  hands 
branches  of  palm-trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows  (Lev. 
xxiii.  40.;  NeL  viii.  15.;  2  Mace.  x.  7.)^;  singing  Hosanna,  save  I 
beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in  which  words  they  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of 
Hosanna,  as  well  as  all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner 
was  Jesus  Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews, 
who,  considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those  petitions 
which  they  had  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his  coming,  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  (Matt.  xxi.  8,  9.)  During  its  continuance,  they  walk  in 
procession  round  the  altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their 
hands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last 
or  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven  times. 
This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.     To  this  last  ceremony  St  John 

'  Acts  ii  9—11.    JoMphns,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  iL  c  8.  §  1. 

'  Schalzii  ArchteoL  Hebr.  pp.  321 — 823.  Lamy^a  Apparatiu  Bibliciu,  toI.  L  p.  179. 
Iiightfoot*8  Works,  yoL  i  p.  960.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iil  p.  184.  Belandi 
Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  473.     Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  172, 178. 

'  A  similar  appellation  is  given  hj  Josej^ns,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xL  c  6.  §5.,  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 

*  Lamy  adds,  that  tbe  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver  strings,  or  with 
ribands,  and  did  notllaj  them  aside  the  whole  dav;  canying  them  into  their  synagogues^ 
and  keeping  them  by  them  while  they  were  at  iheir  prayers.    App.  Bib.  voi  i.  p.  183. 
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probably  alludes  in  Bev.  viL  9^  10.,  where  he  describes  the  saints  as 
standing  before  the  throne,  "  clotlied  with  white  robes^  and  palms  in 
tlieir  hands ;  and  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the  libation  or  pouring 
out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the 
altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews  themselves  S  this  water  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony 
and  the  intention  of  it  to  himself,  when  he  ^'  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  nu  and  drink,^  (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

On  tlie  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  vii.  37.),  the  Jews 
fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher,  which  they 
brought  through  the  water-gate  into  the  temple,  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  officiating  priest  poured  it,  mixed  with  wine,  upon  the  morning 
sacrifice  as  it  lay  on  the  altar.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  (for  it  is  not  ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses)  as  an  emblem  of 
future  blessings,  in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3),  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation :  expressions  that 
can  hardly  be  understood  of  any  benefits  afforded  by  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Water  was  offered  to  God  this  day,  partly  in  reference 
to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x. 
4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit  the  blessing  of  rain  on  the  approaching 
seed-time.* 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicings  than  this,  which 
Josephus  calls  '^a  most  holy  and  most  eminent  feast."'  Dancing* 
music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of  this  festival,  together 
with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as  lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. These  rejoicings  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  in  order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the 
general  hilarity.^  In  every  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also 
read  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  (Deut  xxxi,  10 — 
12. ;  Neh.  viii.  18.) 

VII.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described,  Moses 
added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  though 
the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was  held 
on  the  first  and  second  days-  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  com-- 
mencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews :  this  feast  derived  its 

>  The  sense  of  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following  passage  of  the 
Jerosalem  Talmud  :  —  **  Why  is  it  called  the  place  or  house  of  drawing  ?  becaase  from 
thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit:  as  it  is  written,  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from 
tTic  wells  of  Salvation."  Wolfii  Cone  Philol.  in  N.  T.  on  John  vii.  87.  39.  Lowth's 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p,  117.  Doyly's  and  Mant's  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
on  John  viL  37. 

'  Ant  Jud.  lib.  viiL  c  4.  §  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and  their  happening 
at  the  time  of  vintage,  led  Tacitos  erroneously  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.     Tacit.  Hist  lib.  v.  c  5.  (tom.  iii.  p.  268.  edit  Bipont.) 

*  ^hnlzii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  323—326.  Belandi  Antiq.  Hcbr.  p.  477.  Ikenii  Antiq. 
Hebr.  pp.  134,  135.  Lightfoot*B  Works,  voL  i.  p.  964.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  641—643.  Leusden  s 
Fhilologus  HebrnoMixtus,  p.  295.  Beansobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  T  ;8t  (Bp.  WatBon*f 
Tracts,  vol  iii.  pp.  224,  225.)    Harmcr's  Observations,  vol.  i..p.  13. 
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name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  In  the  temple  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity.  (Numb.  xxix.  1. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival 
they  abstained  from  all  labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25,),  and  offered  particular 
sacrifices  to  God,  which  are  described  in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  of  Expia- 
tion, or  Day  of  Atonement  ;  which  day  the  Jews  observed  as  a 
most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile  work,  taking  no  food,  and 
cifflicting  their  souls.  (Lev.  xxiiL  27 — 30.)  Of  all  the  sacrifices  or- 
dained by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the 
most  solemn  and  important :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri,  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
nation. 

'*  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high  priest 
permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary  ^,  and  not  even  then  without  due 
preparation,  under  pain  of  death ;  all  others  being  excluded  from  the 
tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony*  (Lev.  xvi.  2. 17.)  Previously 
to  his  entrance  he  was  to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the 
holy  linen  garments,  with  the  mitre ;  and  to  bring  a  young  bullock 
into  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  3.  4.)  Next,  he 
was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present  them  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  congre-* 
gation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He 
was  then  to  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be 
sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go 
for  a  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness.  After  this,  he  was  first  to  sacri- 
fice the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  and 
to  take  some  of  the  blood  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning,  kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
and  before  it,  seven  times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be 
supposed  to  have  contracted  fi'om  his  sins  and  transgressions  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  a  second 
time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before,  to  purify  it  from  the 
pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  foregoing  year. 
After  which,  he  was  to  purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar.  He  was  next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person  into 
the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a  land 
of  separation,  where  they  should  be  remembered  no  more.  After 
this  atonement  he  was  to  put  off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his 
usual  garments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3—28.)     The  whole 

.  '  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner  sanctuary  might 
safel/  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times.. 
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of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of  the  grand 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  by  Jesus 
Christy  the  high  priest  of  our  profession  (Heb.  iii.  1.),  and  a  remark- 
able analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  He  began  it  with  personal  purification  at  his  baptism,  to 
fulfil  aU  legal  righteousness.  (Matt  iii.  13 — 15.)  Immediately  afler 
his  baptism,  he  was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  into 
the  wilderness,  as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6. ;  Matt.  viii.  17.)  Imme- 
diately before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  qffUetedy  and  his  soul  was  ex* 
ceeding  sorrowful  unto  deaths  when  he  was  to  be  made  a  sin-ofiering 
like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12. ;  Isa.  liii.  7. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  38. ; 
2  Cor.  T.  21.;  Heb.  i.  3.);  and  his  sweat,  as  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  to  the  around,  corresponded  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy- 
seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.);  and  when,  to  prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, he  consecrated  himself  in  prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5. ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  39 — 46.) ;  and  then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles, 
and  disciples  (John  xvii.  6 — 9.),  and  for  all  fixture  believers  on  him 
by  their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — 26.)  He  put  off  his  garments 
at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering  (Psal.  xxiL  18. ; 
John  xix.  23,  24.) ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  high  priest,  entered  once  for 
all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven,  to  make  intercession  with  God 
for  all  his  faithful  followers.  (Heb.  vii.  24—28.,  ix.  7—15.)  Who 
died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justificationJ^^  (Rom.  iv.  25.) 

VIII.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  above  described,  the  Jews  in 
later  times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in  addition  to  those 
instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal  festivals  of  this  kind  were 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Second 
Temple. 

1.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signifies,  is 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  of  Adar 
(or  of  Ye- Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  commemoration  of  the 
providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel  machinations  of 
Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate 
them.  (Esth.  iii. — ix.)  On  this  occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is 
read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed 
copy,  but  from  a  roll  which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are 
required  to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  fiDr  the  better 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  fiu^t.  When  the  roll  is 
unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  '^  Blessed  be  Grod,  the  King  of 
the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  commanded  us 
to  read  the  Megillah  I  Blessed  be  God,  who  in  those  days  worked 
miracles  for  our  fathers."    As  often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs^ 

>  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  u.  book  i.  pp.  274.  276.  See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, book  ilL  ch.  viii.  Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  174 — 176.  Lightfbot^s 
Works,  voL  i.  pp.  961,  962.  Relandi  Andq.  Hebr.  pp.  491.  et  seq.  Schnlzii  Archsol. 
Hebr.  pp.  328 — 334.  The  typical  reference  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  is  discussed 
at  considerable  length  by  Witsins,  de  (Econ.  Feed.  lib.  iv.  c  6 ,  or  vol  iL  pp.  213 — 231. 
of  the  English  ttwisUtion.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  fast  if  obeerred  by  the  modern 
Jews,  see  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  391 — 399. 
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.the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands^  stamp  with  their  feet,  and 
exclainii  ''  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out  I  May  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  rot  I"  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  chapters, 
where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur,  he  pronounces  them  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to  intimate  that  they  were  all 
hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same  moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and 
editions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chap- 
ters just  mentioned  are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no 
other  word  being  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  hanged^  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits,  that  is,  seventy- 
five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  being  immediately  suspended, 
the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicular  line.  At  this  festival 
alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  friends  and  relatives  send  presents  to 
each  other.  ^  The  uproarious  festivities,  which  formerly  took  place 
on  the  two  days  of  Purim,  are  no  longer  practised. 

2.  The  F£AST  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.)  was 
instituted  by  Judas  MaccabaBus,  in  imitation  of  those  by  Solomon  and 
Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  tiie  cleansing  of  the  second  temple 
and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(1  Mace  iv.  52 — 59.)  It  commenced  on  the  twenty-fiftii  of  the 
month  Cisleu,  corresponding  with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight 
days.  This  festival  was  also  called  Xhe  feast  of  lights ,  because  the 
Jews  illuminated  their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness 
on  this  very  important  occasion.^  The  whole  of  this  feast  was  spent 
in  singing  hymns,  ofiering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind  of  diversion  ' :  it 
was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses.  Such  are  the  fast  of  the 
fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans 
(Jer.  lii.  6,  7.) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  on  account  of  tiieir  burn- 
ing the  temple  and  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.);  and  that  of  tiie  seventh 
month,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Geoaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.); 
and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  com- 
menced  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  All  these  fasts  are 
enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19. ;  and  to  them  we  may,  perhaps, 
add  the  xylophoriay  or  feast  of  wood-offering,  when  the  people  brought 
and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah(x.  34.  xiii* 
31.;,  in  whose  praises,  on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated, 
and  related  several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire 
lighted  upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18 — 22.)  Nine  davs  were  ap- 
propriated to  this  festival,  viz.      The  1st  of  Nisan,  the  20th  of 

'  BoxUnf  de  Synagog.  Jad.  cap.  29.  Iken.  Antfq.  Hebr.  pp.  386 — 838.  Scholzii 
ArchtBoL  Hebr.  pp.  334,  33fi.  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  405.  I>r.  Clarke's  Commen- 
tary on  Esther. 

'  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiL  c.  7.  §§  6,  7. 

*  Schulzii  Archeol.  Hebr.  pp.  335,  836.  Lamj,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Lightfoot's  Works» 
Yol.  i.  pp.  246.  979.,  toL  IL  pp.  576,  1033.  1039.     Kelandi  Antiq.  Hebr,  p.  534. 
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Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th,  of  Ab,the  20th  of  Elul, 
and  the  Ist  of  Tebeth.> 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention :  the 
Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modern  institution,  which  are  here 
designedly  omitted.  We  therefore  proceed  to  notice  those  extraor* 
dinary  festivals  which  were  only  celebrated  ai^r  the  recurrence  of  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sabbatical  Year.  For,  as  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  to  man  and 
beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which,  during  its  continuance, 
was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  '^  sabbath  of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous 
produce,  was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  family,  by  the  way-faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle. 
TLev.  XXV.  1 — 7.;  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  release 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well  as  of  the  remission  of 
debts.  (Dent.  xv.  1,  2^  Beausobre  is  of  opinion  that  the  frequent 
mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  remission  of  sins  is  to  be 
understood  as  an  allusion  to  the  sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard 
against  famine  on  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciously 
pleased  to  promise  a  triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in 
the  eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2 — 22.)  This  was  a  singular 
institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach  of  it  was  among 
the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity,  that  the  land  might 
enjoy  her  sabbaths^  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  inhabitants.^  (Lev.  xxvL  34. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  forty-nine  years, 
or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 10.)  Concerning  the 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word j'ofe/ (whence  our  jubilee  is  derived) 
learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  the  most  probable  of  these 
conflicting  opinions  is  that  of  C^met,  who  deduces  it  from  the  He- 
brew verb  hobil^  to  recall,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  &c.  that 
had  been  alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  understood 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  Hebrew  vrorijobel  by 
a<f>eai9,  remissioHy  and  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  it  signified  liberty.' 

This  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9.):  a  time.  Bishop 
Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen,  as  the  Jews  would  be  better 
disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren  their  debts  when  they  had  been  im- 
ploring pardon  of  God  for  their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed 
by  the  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  great  day 

»  Schalzii  ArchceoL  Hcbr.  p.  816.     Pictet,  Antiq.  Judatqaes,  p.  37.    (Theologie  Chre- 
ticnne,  torn,  iiL) 

■  Schalsii  Archeol.  Hcbr.  pp.  337—889.     Michae1i8*8  Commentaries,  voL  L  pp.  887.  €f 
*f9- ,  I^OBden,  PliiloL  Hebr.  Mixt.  p.  807.    Reland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  524.    Dr.  Hales'h 
AniUygis,  ToL  ii.  book  i.  p.  278.  Beauaobre  and  LTEnfant,  in  Bp.  Wataon's  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  124.     Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iiL  ch.  9. 
Ant.  Jud,  Ub.  iii.  c.  12.  §3. 
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of  atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or  captives 
were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  service^  and  whose  ears 
had  been  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual  servitude^  were  to  be 
liberated  at  the  jubilee :  for  then  they  were  to/woc/aiin  liberty  through" 
out  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Fur- 
ther,  in  this  year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  ori- 
ginal proprietors^  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  originally  be* 
longed.  This  provision  was  made,  that  no  family  should  be  totally 
ruined^  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty :  for  the  family  estate  could 
not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty  years.  The  value  and 
purchase-money  of  estates  therefore  diminisned  in  proportion  to  the 
near  approach  of  the  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege, 
however,  houses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  oe 
redeemed  within  a  year^  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser^ 
notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.)  During  this  year,  as  well  as 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had  its  rest,  and  was  not  cul-r 
tivated.* 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially  the  year  of 
jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  No 
legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  divinely  inspired, 
would  have  committed  himself  by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any 
thing  like  it  be  found  among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any 
other  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  ^^  How  incredible  is  it 
that  any  legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as  this, 
except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both  sides,  that  a 
peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate  its  execution.  When 
this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and  received,  such  a  conviction  must 
have  existed  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people* 
Since,  then,  nothing  CK)uld  have  produced  this  conviction,  but  the  ex- 
perience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as  the 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of  this  law  is  a 
standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given,  the  Mosaic  miracles  were 
fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was  coeval  with  the  witnesses  them-* 
selves.  If,  then,  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who 
witnessed  them  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  min^ 
culous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mos^c  miracles  is  clear  and  unde^ 
niable."* 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly  political 
and  partly  typical.  ^'  It  was  political,  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability  to  perpetual  slaveiy.  By 
this  means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accumulating  lands  upon 
lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through  all  the  fAnilies 
of  Israel.  Never  was  there  any  people  so  effectuaBy  secure  of  their 
liberty  and  property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging 
so  to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  others ;  but  providing,  in  a 

>  Leiuden,  FhiloL  Hebneo.  Mixt  p.  309.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toI  i.  pp.  876— 
386. 
*  Dr.  Graye8*8  Lectures  on  the  Fentatench,  yoL  L  p.  171. 
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particular  manner  by  this  law^  that  they  should  not  be  thrown  away 
through  their  own  folly ;  since  the  property,  which  every  man  or 
family  had  in  their  dividend  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold 
or  any  way  alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also, 
the  distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  their  fami- 
lies and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they  mi^ht  be  able  when  there 
was  occasion,  in  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  ancestors.  By  this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what 
tribe  and  family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes, 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of  their 
own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that  means  their 
genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A  further  civil  use  of  the 
jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  computation  of  time.  For,  as  the 
Greeks  computed  by  olympiads,  the  Komans  by  lustra,  and  we  by 
centuries,  the  Jews  probably  reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be 
one  design  of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

**  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  (Isa.  IxL  1,  2.)  Where  *  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord,'  when  *  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives,'  and  '  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were  bound,' 
evidently  refers  to  the  jubilee ;  but,  in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the 
Gospel  state  and  dispensation,  which  proclaims*  spiritual  liberty  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own 
possession,  even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having  incurred 
a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim."*  That  our  Lord 
began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee.  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  is  evident 
from  his  declaration :  ^'  The  Lobd  hath  anointed  me  (as  the 
Chbist)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  THE  LoED."*  (Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 

'  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  ilL  ch.  x.  pp.  541,  542.  Scholzii  Archseol.  Hebr. 
pp.  S4 1—344.     Belandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  529. 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  voL  ii.  book  i.  p.  279.  Lightfoot's  Works,  toL  iL  p.  619.  The 
best  practical  illostration  which  the  author  has  seen,  of  the  analogy  between  the  Mosaic 
jubilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Key.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan's  **  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on  the  25th  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King 
George  IIL's  entering  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
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CHAP.  V. 

SACBBD  OBLIGATIOXS  AND  DUTIBS. 

SBcrr.  L 

OV  TOWS. 

I.  A  YOW  is  a  religious  engi^ement  or  promise  yoluntarily  nnder- 
tiiken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  ^'  Unless  the  Deity  has 
expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human  yows^  it  can  at  best  be 
but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they  are  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
and  if  they  are  not  so^  we  cannot  deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an 
obligation ;  for  it  is  not  from  a  mere  offer  alone^  but  from  an  offer  of 
one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  another^  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can  by 
no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  from  our  vows  God  can 
derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  they  are  of  just  as  little  use  to 
man."  *  In  Matt  xv.  4 — 6.  and  Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices 
the  vow  of  Korban  (already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his 
time,  and  by  which  a  man  consecrated  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  so  im- 
pious that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable  to  God.  In  the 
New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obligatory,  because  God  has 
nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept  them  from  Christians.  But  the 
people  of  Israel  had  such  a  declaration  from  God  himself;  although 
even  they  were  not  counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binding ; 
and  that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national  law; 
and  the  priest  was  authorised  to  enforce  and  estunate  their  fulfilment. 
The  principal  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  Lev.  sjcvii..  Numb. 
XXX.,  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21,  22,  23.« 

II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 

1.  *'  That  it  be  CLCtvuilly  uttered  with  the  mouthy  and  not  merely 
made  in  the  heart.  In  Numb.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.13.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  24. 
he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the  lips,  or  wfuzt  has  gone  forth 

from  the  mouth ;  and  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Psal.  IxvL  14.  If, 
therefore,  a  person  had  merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  without 
letting  it  pass  his  lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such 
a  vow ;  regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent  much 
anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the  heart  be  valid, 
we  shall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distinguishing  whether  what 
we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intention,  or  a  vow  actually  completed. 
Here,  therefore,  just  as  in  a  civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words 
—  uttered  words  — are  necessary  to  prevent  all  imcertainty."  • 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power,  and  com- 

>  Michaelia's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  yoI.  ii.  p.  263. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  264^266.  '  Ibid.  p.  269. 
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petent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the  tows  of  minors 
were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
their  fathers.^  In  like  manner,  neither  unmarried  daughters,  so  long 
as  they  were  under  the  parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves, 
could  oblige  themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  liieir  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head  of  the 
family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage  or  injury.^ 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honestly  ob- 
tained»  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many  public  pros- 
titutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  ijj:ipure  earnings*  This 
is  most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses.  (Deut.  xxiii.  18.)' 

IIL  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  1.  The  DpD  (cHeB4PM),  which  was  the  most  solemn  of  all,  and  was 
accompanied  with  a  form  of  execration,  and  which  could  not  be  re- 
deemed ;  and,  2.  The  "»!I3  (N^Den),  or  common  vow. 

1.  The  Cherem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses ;  nor  does  he  specify 
by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distinguished  from  other 
vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already  well  known.  The  species 
of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  was  the  previous, 
devotement  to  God  of  hostile  cities,  against  which  they  intended  to 
proceed  with  extreme  severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  in* 
name  the  minds  of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ;  the  beasts 
were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals, 
was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary;  and  every  thing  else, 
with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecation  pronounced  upon  any 
attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it.  Of  this  the  history, 
of  Jericho  (JosL  vi.  17—19.  21 — 24.,  and  vii.  1.  12 — 2Q.)  furnishes, 
the  most  remarkable  example.  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Numb.  xxi.  I — 3.)  If  an  Israelitish 
city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was  (as  we  have  al- 
ready seen),  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or  consecrated  to  God, 
and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut.  xiiL  16 — 18.)* 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  i.  Vows  of 
dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  abstinence. 

i.  The  Neder,  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was  when 
a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  an  oiFer- 
ing  to  God ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any  thing  unto  him.  Things 
vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Unclean  beasts.  These  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  priest,  and  redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of 
one  fifth  to  the  value.  (Lev.  xxviL  11 — 13.)  —  2.  Clean  beasts  used 
for  offerings.  Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption;  nor  could 
the  beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  pensdty  of  both  being 
forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9, 10.) — 3.  Lands 
and  hoicses.     These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and  redemption. 


'  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  p.  214. 
'  Maimonides'  Beasons  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  ] 
'  Schulzii  ArchiBol.  Hebr.  p.  293. 
*  MichaclU's  Commentaries,  yoL  ii.  pp.  272 — 275. 


'  Maimonides'  Beasons  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  Townlcy,  p.  308. 
'  Schulzii  ArchflBol.  Hebr.  p.  293. 
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(Lev.  xxvii.  14 — 24.) — To  these  we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of 
the  votoer  himself  with  the  like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  To 
this  species  of  vow  Michaelis  thinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  be-* 
longed,  as  Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution.^ 
They  most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  by 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Greo.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self'interdictum  or  self-denial  were,  when  a  person  en- 
gaged to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  other  thing.  These  are 
especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from  other  vows  in  Numb,  xxx., 
and  are  there  termed  "tDK  (AS^aR),  or  b^  hs  i::^  (AS^aR  OL  NePHeSH), 
that  is,  a  bond  upon  the  soul  or  person,  a  self-interdiction  from 
some  desire  of  nature,  or  of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow 
of  abstinence,  particularly  from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this 
species  of  vows  may  be  classed  those  of  the  Nazareate  or  Naza- 
ritism  ;  which,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses, 
but  was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin^;  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  better  regula- 
tion and  performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes  respecting  the 
Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  have  distinguished  two  classes  of  Naza- 
rites :  first,  those  who  were  Nazarites  by  birth,  as  Samson  and  John 
the  Baptist  were;  and,  secondly,  tJiose  who  were  Nazarites  by  vow 
and  engagement;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Nazarites  were  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors,  and  every  thing 
made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to  defile  themselves 
by  touching  the  dead ;  and  if  any  person  had  accidentally  expired  in 
their  presence,  the  Nazarites  oi  die  second  class  were  obliged  to 
recommence  their  Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by  devout 
Jews  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance  from  danger  or 
distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  they  offered  sacrifices,  abstained 
from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair  of  their  head.'  This  usage  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  Apostle,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  noti 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which  the 
law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In  consequence 
of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shaved  his  head  at  Cenchrea. 
Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  afterwards  to  Judaea,  says,  he  must  needs 
go  to  Jerusalem :  for  the  laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  required 

>  MichaelU*8  CommcntarieB,  voL  ii  pp.  280,  881.  *  Ibid.  p.  284. 

'  A  usage  similar  to  the  vow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  to  this  day.  It  frequently 
happens,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress,  or  Uie  child  be  sick,  or 
that  there  be  any  cause  of  grief,  the  mother  makes  a  vow,  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon 
the  child*s  head  for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  life,  as  Samuel 
was.  ( 1  Sam.  i.  11.)  If  the  child  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removed,  and  if  the 
vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother*s  vow  be  fulfilled,  then  she  shaves  his  head  at 
the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small  entertainment,  collects  money  and  other 
things  from  her  relations  and  friends,  which  are  sent  as  Netzers  or  offerings  to  the  mosque 
at  Kerbelah,  and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 
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the  person  who  had  entered  into  this  engagement^  if  he  were  in  a 
foreign  country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here  several  appointed 
sacrifices  were  ofiered,  and  a  certain  course  of  purifications  and  reli- 
gious observances  was  prescribed  and  performed.  This  appears  from 
another  passage  in  the  same  sacred  writer :  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  26,  27.) 
"  We  have  four  men  who  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take  and  PUBIFY 
thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  chary es  with  them,  that  THEY  may  8  have 
THEIR  HEADS.  Then  Paul  took  the  men :  and  the  next  day  purifying 
himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the  accomplishment 
of  the  days  of  purification  ;  and  that  an  offering  should  be  offered  for 
every  one  of  them.  And  when  the  SEVEN  days  were  almost  ended,^  &c. 
Josephus  presents  us  with  an  instance  parallel  to  this  of  Paul,  in  the 
person  of  Bernice,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  God.^ 


SECT.  n. 

ON  TBE  PBATEHS  AND  FASTS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

1.  Prayers,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are  closely 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  1. 14,  15.)  Various  ap- 
pellations are  given  to  the  prayers  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  five  different  terms  are  employed, 
viz.  alTijfiara,  or  requests,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  generic 
term,  including  Trpoa-svyal,  prayers  for  obtaining  those  things,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  of  which  we  feel  our  need;  Beijaeif,  deprecations 
of  evil  of  every  kind ;  hrrsv^eis,  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of 
others ;  and  svyapioTiai,  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessmgs  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  praying  was 
two-fold :  1.  Internal,  in  which  mental  prayer  is  offered  from  the 
heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  13.);  or, 

2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the  voice :  hence  in  Psal.  cxlv. 
19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were  either  public,  or  private,  or  stated,  that  is,  performed 
at  a  particular  time.  The  Stated  Hours  were  at  the  time  of  offer- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the  third  and  ninth 
hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) ;  although  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal.  Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to 
pray  three  times  a  day.  Peter  went  up  on  the' house-top  to  pray, 
about  the  sixth  hour,  (Acts  x.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among 
the  Hindoos  to  this  day.'*  Previously  to  offering  up  their  supplica- 
tions they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  put  away  sin 

*  Seo  LaniT's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  toI.  i.  p.  22  L  Calmcfs  Dictionary,  voce  Nazarite. 
Fieary's  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  338,  339.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §  7. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  208 — 212.)  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  8.  Harwood'a 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  Reland*s  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c  10.  pp.  284 — 289. 
Schiilzii  Archseol.  Hebr.  pp.  294,  295.  Bruning*s  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  198 — 204.  Dr. 
IiandoIph*s  Discourse  on  Jephthah*s  Tow,  in  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  166 — 195. 

»  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vo    ii.  p.  342. 
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and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life.  As  the  Jewish  phylacterical  prayers 
were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours  obliged  them  to  repeat 
these  prayers  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  the  proud,  vain-glorious 
Pharisees  contrived  to  be  overtaken  in  the  streets,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  observed  by  the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety. 
Against  this  formal  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt 
vi.  5.^  The  mtodern  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  are  guilty  of  the 
same  ostentation. 

II.  Public  Pratehs  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the  minister  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering  {in  the  synagogues  o?dy)  at  the 
conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.^  (Neh.  viii.  6.) 

III.  Pbivatb  Pbayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a  loio  tone 
^t7(>ice  with  the  head  covered';  either  standing  or  kneeling,  some- 
times bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth,  and  at  others  with  the  whole 
body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast, 
in  token  of  their  deep  humiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their 
hands,  or  lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  various  postures  in 
prayer  many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  a£9iction,  spake  in  her'  heart ;  her  lips  only  moved,  but  heb 
VOICE  was  NOT  HEARD  (1  Sam.  1.  13.);  and  the  proud  Pharisee 
STOOD*  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself.  (Luke  xviii.  11.)  David 
says,  I  8TBETCH  FOBTH  MY  HANDS  unto  thee.  (Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  So- 
lomon  KNEELED  down  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  and  spread  fobth  his  hands  towards  heaven.  (2  Chron.  vi. 
13.)  Ezra  ^// tfpon  A£9  KNEES,  and  spbead  out  his  hands  to  the 
Lord  his  God.  TEzra  ix.  5.)  Our  adorable  Bedeemer,  in  his  agony 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  fell  on  his  face  (prostrated  himself  to 
the  ground),  kneeled  down  and  prayed  (Matt.  xxvi.  39. ;  Luke 
xxii.  41.);  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
for  his  murderers.  (Acts  vii.  60.)  Moses  when  interceding  for  the 
ungrateful  Israelites,  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  and  worshipped. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.)  The  humble  and 
contrite  publican,  standing  afar  off,  smote  ON  His  bbeast,  and 
supplicated  diving  mercy.  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  reproving  the  hypocritical  Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah 
would  hide  his  eyes  from  them  when  they  spbead  pobth  their 
hands  (Isa.  i.  15.);  and  the  lifting  up  op  the  hands  to  heaven, 

'  Dra.  Lightfoot  and  A.  Clarke  on -Matt.  ri.  5.    Bichard8on*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

'  The  Jews  attribate  a  wonderfal  efficacy  to  this  word ;  and  have  an  idle  tradition  that 
the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen  with  all  his  might. 

'  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  reverent  and  ashamed  before  God, 
and  nnworthj  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jews,  —  **  liCt  not  the  wise 
men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men,  pray,  miless  they  be  covered."  It  appears  that  the 
Corinthians,  though  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  the 
Jewish  practice  ;  and  therefore  St  Paul  remonstrated  against  it  I  Cor.  xi.  4.  Lightfoot*s 
Hor.  Hebr.  in  loc.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  769,  770.) 

*  The  practice  of  standing  daring  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  followers  to  stand  when  they 
pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ritnalibos  S.  S.  ex  Alcorano  illastrandis,  §  XIV.  in  vol.  ii, 
pp.  108,  109.  of  Pott's  and  Rupcrti's  Sylloge  Common tafionnm  Thcologicamm.  See 
also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  pp.  463. 
et  seq, 
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In  prayer,  is  expressly  noted  by  the  Psalmist  (cxli.  2,)  and  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  (Lam.  iii.  41.y 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  nations  that 
pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approaching  the  objects  of 
their  adoration ;  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  borrowed  from 
the  people  of  Grod.  Kneeling  was  ever  considered  to  be  the  proper 
posture  of  supplication,  as  it  expressed  humility^  contrition^  and  sub- 
jection.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was 
within  reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees ;  for  as  among 
the  ancients  the  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear  to 
memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were  consecrated 
to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour,  fell  at  and  caught  hold 
of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose  kindness  they  supplicated.  This 
mode  of  supplication  is  particularly  referred  to  in  Homer,*  In  the 
same  manner  we  find  our  Lord  accosted.  Matt  xviL  14. —  There 
came  to  him  a.  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  yoviminov  aUrov, 
falling  down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up  or  stretching  out  the  hands  (often  joined  to 
kneeling),  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several  instances,  and  of 
which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  Exod.  chap.  xvii.  1 1.,  where 
the  lifting  up  or  stretching  ottt  of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means 
of  Israel's  prevailing  over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both 
in  ancient  authors.'  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came 
forward,  and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground,  placing 
his  left  hand  en  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  expected  the  favour, 
while  he  touched  the  persorCs  chin  with  his  right.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  also  in  Homer.^ 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to  whom  he 
prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the  prayer,  he  washed  his 
hands,  made  an  offering,  and  kneeling  down,  either  stretched  out  both 
his  hands  to  heaven,  or  laid  them  upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  or 
upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode  Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo 
as  praying.' 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out  towards 
heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians  when  offering  their 
supplications.  They  stood  up,  says  Tertullian,  and  directed  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  with  exf^mded  hands.^  A  similar  testimony  is  given 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^:  —  "We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our 
hands  towards  heaven.^'  So  also,  St  Paul,  when  exhorting  Christians 

'  Schulzii  Archseol.  Hebraica,  pp.  298,  299.  Brnning's  Antiqnitates  HebraicsD,  pp.  193 
—198. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  i  407.  426,  427. 

'  The  following  instances  may  be  seen  in  Virgil:  JEneid,  lib.  iii.  176,  177.  607,  608., 
iv.  204,  205.,  X.  667. 
«  Siad,  lib.  i.  500,  501. 

*  Iliad,  lib.  i.  449,  450.  Other  illnstrations  of  the  yarious  attitudes  in  which  the 
heathens  offered  np  prayer  to  their  deities  are  given  by  Bruning,  Compendium  Antiqui- 
tatam  Gnecarum,  pp.  270—275. 

*  Apolog.  c  30. 

'  Stromata,  lib.  ii.  p.  722.  Dr.  Harwood*8  Introd.  toI.  ii.  p.  302.  The  practice  of 
extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still  obtains  in  the  East.  See  Harmer's  Obserrations,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  611—513.     Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet,  Ko.  cclzzyiil 
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to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture  then  used  in 
prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.): — Wherefore^  lift  up  holy  hands  vnthout 
wrath  or  dovhting.  Those  who  aflfected  superior  sanctity,  or  who 
from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  it  appears,  prayed  in  the 
streets  *,  and  made  long  prayerSy  were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord 
for  their  formal  and  hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5.  and  xxiii.  14.) 
When  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  DanieL*  (Dan.  vi.  10.)    A\Tien  the  Orientals 

?ray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they  hide  their  faces  in  their  bosom, 
?o  this  circumstance,  the  Fsalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says^ 
My  prayer  relumed  into  my  own  bosom.^ 

IV.  Various  Forms  op  Prayer  were  in  use  among  the  Jews 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  nation.  The 
first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  hymn  of 

f  raise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
sraelites  from  the  Egyptians,  which  was  sung  by  all  the  congrega- 
tion alternately:  by  Moses  and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by 
Miriam  and  the  women  ^Exod.  xv.  1.  20, 21.) ;  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  unless  it  had  been  a  precomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the 
expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  commanded  to 
say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of  prayer  appointed  by 
God  himself  in  Deut  xxi.  7,  8.  In  Numb,  vi*  23 — 26.,  x.  35,  36. ; 
DeutxxvL  3.  5 — 11.  and  13 — 15.,  there  are  several  other  divinely 
appointed  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monar<jiy,  David  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every 
morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lordy  and  likewise  at  even  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  30.) ;  which  rule  was  after  wads  observed  in  the  temple  erected 
by  Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple  after 
the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.  24.)  And  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was, 
in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident  from  the  titles  of  several  of  those 
divinely  inspired  compositions  ^,  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture.* 

What  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is,  however,  probable  that 
many  of  the  eighteen  prayers,  which  have  been  given  in  pp.  285 — 
288.,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Babbi  Gamaliel 

'  This  practice  is  a1«o  general  throaghout  the  East.  Both  Hindoos  and  Musulmauns 
ofTer  their  deyotions  in  the  most  pnhlic  places  ;  as,  at  the  landing*plac«8  of  riverBi  in  the 
public  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  modesty  or  effort  at  conceals 
ment.  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  rol.  ii.  p.  335.  See  also  Frag^ments,  No.  cv. 
Morier*8  Second  Jonmcy,  p.  208.  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  toL  L  p,  75.  and  Lightfoot's 
iJoras  HebraiciB  on  Matt,  yl  5.  (Works,  toI  il  p.  156.) 

'  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  his  turning 
hUfaee  to  the  waU  (2  Kings  xx.  2.)  of  his  turning  towards  the  temple,  De  Tabemaculo, 
lib.  vii.  c  1.  §  5. 

'  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  toL  ii.  p.  20. 

*  See  the  titles  of  Psalms  iv.  v.  tL  zliL  xliv.  xciL  &c. 

*  See  1  Chron.  xri.  7.,  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.,  and  Ezra  ill  10, 11.  Wheatley  on  the  Corn* 
mon  Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 
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the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul,  were  then  in  use ;  and  as  all 
persons  were  not  able  to  commit  them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable 
that  a  summary  of  them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to 
compose  forms  of  short  prayers  which  they  delivered  to  their  scholars. 
Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  disciples  such  a  form ;  and  Jesus 
Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave  them  that  most  perfect 
model  emphatically  termed  The  LarcPs  Prayer^  which  Drusius  and 
other  eminent  critics  supposed  was  collected  out  of  the  Jewish 
euchologies:  but  this  hypothesis  has  been  refuted  by  Professor 
Tholuck  in  his  "  Exposition  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount."* 

V.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  or  religious 
abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  public  or  private. 

1.  The  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public  fast,  which  was 
solemnised  on  the  day  of  atonement',  other  public  fasts  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of  extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  several  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.;  2  Chron.  xx.  3.;  and  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.):  and  several  other  fasts  were 
subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melancholv  events, 
of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  viz.  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month, 
which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
111.  6.);  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(Zech.  vii.  3.);  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month^in  memory  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  28.);  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth 
month,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  liL  4.)  Mention  is  made 
of  all  these  fasts  in  Zech.  vii.  3.  5.  and  viii.  19.  Extraordinary  public 
fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  any  im- 
minent danger.  ( Joel  i.  14.,  ii.  12.)  In  like  manner  the  people  of 
Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic  message  of  Jonah,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  truly  sent  by  God,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  herd  nor 
flock,  was  permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah,  iii.  6,  7.)  This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a  greater 
degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  the  Jews :  for  tbough, 
during  seasons  of  public  calamnity,  they  made  their  children  to  fast 
(as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  ii.  15,  16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of 
their  extending  that  severity  to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  .individuals,  who 
kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fasting  avert  im- 
minent calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God.  So  David  fasted 
and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child  by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam. 

>  Vol.  n.  (Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  voL  xx.  pp.  141—147.)  Bnisius,  in  Critici 
Sacri,  YoU  yi.  coL  259,  260.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  prayer,  in  his 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  ii  pp.  1005 — 101 1.  The  forms,  &c.  of  prayer  of  the 
modem  Jews  are  described  by  Mr.  Allen.     Modem  Judaism,  pp.  326 — 354. 

*  See  an  account  of  this  fast  in  pp.  345,  346.  supra. 
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xii.  16.) ;  Ahab,  when  he  heard  the  divine  judgments  which  were 
denounced  against  him  by  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  27.) ;  and 
the  pious  Jews,  Ezra  (jc.  6.),  and  Nehemiah  (L  4.),  on  account  of  the 
calamities  of  their  country  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  offer  an  acceptable  worship  to  God :  such  at  least  was  the  case  with 
the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who  affected  more  than  ordinary 
devotion ;  and  who  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  (Luke  xviiL  12.),  to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a 
marvellous  efiScacy.^ 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Solemnities  op  the  Jewish  Fasts,  the 
precept  of  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should  (ifflict  tlieir  souls 
(Lev.  xvi.  29.);  conformably  to  which  the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  13.) 
exhorts  his  countrymen  to  rend  their  hearts  and  not  their  garments. 
From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fast^, 
whether  public  or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark 
of  grief;  the  people  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewed 
on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  garments,  and  (on  public 
occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and  supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.; 
Psal.  XXXV.  13.;  Isa.  Iviii.  5.;  Lam.  ii.  10.;  Joel  i.  13,  14.,  ii.  12, 
13.)  At  these  times  they  abstained  from  food  until  evening.  The 
sanctimonious  Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion, 
disfiguring  their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness. 
Against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt.  vi. 
16, 17.* 


SECT.  ra. 

OK  THE  PUB1FICATIOM8  OF  THE  JBW8. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make  any  offering 
to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impurities,  or  lustrated  —  to 
adopt  an  expression  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.  The  ma- 
terials, form,  and  ceremonies  of  these  lustrations,  which  were  pre- 
scribed by  Moses,  were  various,  according  to  different  circumstances. 
The  design  of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  oi  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  necessary  it  was  to 
preserve  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his  sanctuary. 

1.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with  water, 
sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22.),  and  with  oil.  (Exod.  xxx. 
26 — 29. ;  Lev.  viiL  10,  1 1.  )^  The  water  of  purification  was  to  be 
drawn  from  a  spring  or  running  stream,  and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed 
with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.     For 

'  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  ix.  14.    Schalzii  Archteologia  Hebroico,  pp.  301,302. 
Home*8  Hist  of  tbe  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279, 280. 

'  See  Ligbtfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  vL  9—13.  and  Luke  xviii.  12.    Josephus,  Ant« 
Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10  §  3.     Schnlzii  AichsBoL  Hebr.  pp.  301,  302. 

*  Josephns.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iiL  c.  8.  §  6. 
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preparing  these  ashes,  a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great 
solemnity.  This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge.  This 
Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done  under  the  Gospel, 
as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — For  iftlte 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  ff oats  (alluding  to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the 
scape-goat),  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  fleshy  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allusion  in  this  pas- 
sage is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the  sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking  every  precaution 
that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling  into  idolatry.  The 
animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  opposition  to  the  superstition  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  held  this  animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped 
Isis  under  the  form  of  a  heifer :  -7- it  was  also  to  be  a  red  heifer,  with- 
out  spot,  that  is,  altogether  red,  because  red  hulls  were  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians;— wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  firee  from  every  imper- 
fection ;  —  on  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal  that  had  been 
used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  God.' 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed  in 
Numb.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  to  be  col- 
lected and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.),  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration. 

II.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one, — of  the  whole  body 
by  immersion,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at  their  consecration,  and 
by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation ;  — the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  and  which  was  of  daily  use,  not 
only  for  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessels 
used  at  their  meals.  (Matt  xv.  2. ;  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water- 
pots  of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John  ii. 
6.),  were  set  for  this  purpose."  To  these  two  modes  of  purification 
Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10. ;  where  the  being 
wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
C'Onsequently  had  renounced  the  sins  of  his  former  life.     He  who  had 

1  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Oreeks.  See  particnlarlj  Homer's  Iliad,  x. 
291—293.  and  Odjasej,  iiL  882.,  and  Virgil's  Georgics,  iy.  550,  561.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Kamb  xix.  2. 

*  While  Mr.  W.  Bae  Wilson  (who  yisited  Palestine  in  1S19)  was  at  Cana,  "six  women 
having  their  faces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her  head  a  pot  for  the 
purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These  vessels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something 
in  the  shape  of  the  bottles  used  in  our  country  for  containing  vitriol,  having  great  bodies 
and  small  necks  ;  with  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  large.  Many  had  handles  attached 
to  the  sides;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture,  that  the  vessels  appeared 
to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those  which  the  Evangelist  informs  [as]  had  been 
employed  on  occasion  of  the  nuptial  celebration,"  vii.  "  three  firkins^  that  is,  about 
twelve  gallons  each.  (Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339.  first  edition.) 
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80  done,  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any 
immersion,  in  imitation  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was 
never  repeated  among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case, 
was  the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  performed  by 
sprinkling  blood  or  anointing  with  oiL  Sprinkling  was  performed 
either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch  of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  to- 
gether with  scarlet  wool.  (Lev.  xiv.  4.  6. ;  Numb.  xix.  18. ;  Psal. 
li.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things  dedi- 
cated to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and,  above  all,  the  high 
priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to  undertaking  their  re- 
/  spective  offices.  In  like  manner  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions  both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &c. 
previously  to  receiving  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11.  14, 15.;  Heb.  ix. 
19.);  and  after  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv. 
5 — 8. ;  Heb.  ix.  19.^  So  also  were  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  sacred 
vessels  anointed  witn  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26 — 28.,  xL  9 — 11. ;  Lev.  viii. 
10, 11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  intimates,  were  spi^nkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  ofifer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were  also  to 
be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.);  as  well  as  those  who  were  repairing 
to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith  xii.  7,  8.);  and 
especially  the  priest  and  the  high  priest,  before  they  executed  their 
respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20.)  Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law  were  adjudged  impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they 
could  be  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Numb.  xix.  20.) 

lY.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean^  whom 
others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting,  unless  they 
chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off  from  vll  intercourse 
with  their  brethren ;  and  who,  besides,  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  place  where  divine  service  and  the  offering-feasts 
were  held,  under  penalties  still  more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different.  In  some  in- 
stances, by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean  person  became 
purified  at  sunset ;  in  others,  this  did  not  take  place  until  eight  days 
after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement  ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to 
live  in  a  detached  situation,  separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep 
themselves  actually  at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  dress :  and  if  any  person  approached,  they  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  by  crying  out.  Unclean  I  unclean  1  Other  pol- 
luted persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those  that  were  clean, 
without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
without  the  campy  that  they  might  not  be  in  their  way.  (Numb.  v. 
1 — 4.^  Eleven  different  species  of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the 
Levitical  law,  to  which  the  later  Jews  added  many  others.  But  the 
severest  of  all  was^ 

1.  The  Leprosy y  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imperceptible 
progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for  the  most  part  with 
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one  little  bright  spot,  which  causes  no  trouble,  though  no  means  will 
make  it  disappear :  but  increasing  with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales 
that  ultimately  become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a 
disease,  which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East  attended  with 
the  most  formidable  symptoms ;  such  as  mortification  and  separation 
of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is  altogether 
incurable.  As  the  varieties  and  symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are 
discussed  at  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  for  the  present,  that  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy 
was  considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be 
removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites ;  for  when  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naaman,  his  commander 
in  chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal  him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter 
exclaimed,  -^  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth 
send  unto  me,  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  f  (2  Elings  v.  7.)  Some 
instances  are  also  recorded  in  which  ^s  disease  is  represented  as  a 
punishment  immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins ;  as  in  the 
cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi^  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder,  rendered  it  a  very 
striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution;  and  the  exclusion  of  persons 
infected  with  it  from  the  worship  and  people  of  God  was  fitted  not 
only  to  humble  and  reform  the  offenders,  but  also  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  the  most  solemn  and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely  ex- 
amined by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites  and  sacri- 
fices of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described  in  Lev.  xiv.,  in  order 
that  the  patient  might  be  re-admitted  into  society  and  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jewish  church.  Among  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies, 
the  following  is  very  remarkable :  —  "  The  priest  was  required  to  take 
two  small  birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the  water. 
He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the  water,  and 
sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick  of  cedar  wood,  upon 
which  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  with  a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which 
the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him  purified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird 
into  the  open  air.  (Lev.  xiv.  2 — 7.)  This  ceremony  seems  to  be 
typical  of  the  purification  of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Isa.  liL  16.,  1  Pet.  i.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
wounded  side  mixed  with  water  (John  xix.  34.);  while  the  dismissal 
of  the  living  bird  resembles  that  of  the  scape-goat  iuto  the  wilderness, 
with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him.  Our  Lord  expressly  commanded 
the  lepers,  whom  he  healed,  to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  viii.  4.  - 
Mark  i.  44. ;  Luke  v.  14.,  xvii.  14.)* 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two  other  species 
of  leprosy,  viz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiiL  47 — 59.  as  con- 

'  Dr.  Ha]e8*8  Analyms  of  Chronology,  toL  ii.  book  i.  p.  273. 
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Bisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  renudn  in  spite  of  washing, 
and  continue  to  spread ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes  bald  or  bare,  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  From  the  informa- 
tion which  Michaelis  received  from  a  woollen  manu£EU2tarer,  he  sup- 
poses this  disease  to  arise  in  woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool 
of  sheep  that  haye  died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin 
(as  in  tiie  East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to 
leather  and  linen,  he  could  obtcun  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected  by  the 
priest ;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the  leprosy,  they  were 
to  be  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed,  the  plague  was  found  to  have 
departed  from  them,  they  were  to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  Hotise  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  consist  of 
greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on  the  walls,  and 
continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis  considers  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  saltpetrcy  which  sometimes  attacks  and  corrodes  houses 
that  stand  in  damp  situations.  Although  in  Europe  unattended  with 
any  injury  to  health,  in  Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  so  that  the 
Mosaic  regulations  in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest  was  to 
examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days.  K  he  found  that 
the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not  spread,  he  commanded  it  to 
be  shut  up  seven  days  more.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ; 
and  if  he  found  the  infected  place  dim^  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that 
part  of  the  wall,  carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall, 
and  caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then  shut 
up  a  third  seven  days :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the  nineteenth 
day;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  anew,  he  ordered 
the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  clean,  an  offering  was  made  on  the  occajsion;  in  order  that 
every  one  might  certainly  know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the 
public  might  be  freed  from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

y.  Various  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xii.  1 — 8. 
and  XV.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses  of  beasts  that  died  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were  regarded  as  unclean.  Whoever 
touched  ihe  former y  or  went  into  the  tenty  or  apartment  (after  the 
Israelites  had  houses),  where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven 
days ;  and  whoever  touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a 
grave  in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body  of  a 
clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  other  way,  de- 
filed the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening  (Lev.  xi.  39.) ;  and 
the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  whatever  means  they  died,  did  the 
same.  (Lev.  v.  2.,  xi.  8.  11.  24,  25.  27,  28.  31. ;  Deut  xiv.  8.)  The 
consequence  of  this  law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  beasts  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that 
passengers  might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  climates  wre  peculiarly 
rapid  and  fatal.     For  the  same  reason,  also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion. 
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that  Moses  commanded  the  Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels^  which 
were  liable  to  be  defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apart- 
ment where  a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Numb.  xix.  15.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Ijev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch  of  a 
diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv.  12.)* 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and  impuri- 
ties. Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  the  reason  and  pro- 
priety of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  have 
ridiculed  them  as  too  minute, — especially  those  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  leprosy, — and  as  unworthy  to  be  made  part  of  a 
divine  law.  But  every  well-regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in 
them  both  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen 
people,  in  giving  them  precepts  which  were  calculated  not  only  to 
preserve  their  health  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to  accustom 
them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect.  The  leprosy  has  ever 
been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  moral  taint  or  '^  corrup- 
tion of  the  nature  of  every  man  thai  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam;^^^  as  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by 
the  healed  leper,  prefigured  that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  oftlie  world. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  CORRUPTIONS  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

SECT.  L 
ON  THB  nX>LATRT  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Idolatbt  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods. 
From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Romans  i.  23.  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.),  who,  describing  the  cha- 
racter of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  denied  tlie  only  Lord  God,  adds, 
in  the  eleventh  verse  of  his  epistle.  Woe  unto  them,  for  they  are  gone 
into  the  way  of  Cain ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain  and  his 
descendants  were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.' 
.  The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship ; 
and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldssa  were  the  countries  where  it  chiefly 
prevailed  after  the  deluge.*     Before  Jehovah  vouchsafed  to  reveal 

■  Schukii  Ardueologia,  Ilebraica,  pp.  303 — 310.  Michaelia's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  254 — 335. 

'  Article  IX.  of  tbe  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch. 

'  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  ably  traced  in  Dr.  Orarcs's 
Jicctures  on  the  Pentatench,  vol.  i.  pp.  183 — 190. 

*  On  the  subject  of  Zabianisra,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars,  there  is  an  in* 
tcresting  dissertation  in  Dr.  Townley's  Translation  of  Maimonides*8  Reasons  of  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  pp.  38—47. 
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himself  to  them^  both  Terah  and  his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  as  also  was  Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.);  though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the 
true  God,  from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  oc- 
casions. (Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his  sons 
going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while  their  pos- 
terity were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 
and  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.  that  they  worshipped  the  deities  of  Egypt. 

On  tiie  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^pt,  although  Moses  by 
the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given  them  such  a  reli- 
gion as  no  otiier  nation  possessed,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  laws 
were  directed  to  preserve  them  from  idolatry ;  vet,  so  wayward  were 
the  Israelites,  that  almost  immediately  after  tneir  deliverance  from 
bondage  we  find  them  worshipping  idols.  ^Exod.  xxxii.  1. ;  Psal.  cvi. 
19,  20. ;  Acts  vii.  41 — 43.)  Soon  after  tneir  entrance  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were  worshipped  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  (Judges  ii.  13.,  viii.  33.); 
for  which  base  ingratitude  tiiey  were  severely  punished.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettied,  that 
every  man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  prophet 
Aziuriah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  when  he  says.  They 
were  without  the  true  God,  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  the 
law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.);  and  as  anarchy  prevailed,  so  did  idolatry, 
which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah, 
and  then  soon  spread  itself  among  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.) 
Nor  were  the  other  tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dis- 
solution of  the  government;  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them.  (Judg.  ii.  13,  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the  worship 
of  God  seems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times.  Solomon  is 
tiie  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  strange  women  he 
had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  their  gods ; 
and  so  far  impiously  complied  with  them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense 
to  these  false  deities  (I  Kings  xi.  5 — 8.):  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to 
the  best  understandings,  which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and 
reigns  over  them  with  uncontrolled  power  I  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did 
not  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  did :  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  breach 
of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idolatry,  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences ;  and  accordingly,  upon  his 
death,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defec- 
tion was  attended  with  a  spiritual  one:  for  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  succeeded  him  in  tiie  government  of  the  ten  tribes 
which  had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated  in 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  when  he  took 
refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  tiie  court  of  Shishak),  soon  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  two  golden  calves,  the  one  at  Dan  and  the 
other  at  Bethel.     He  made  choice  of  Bethel,  because  it  had  long 
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been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacred  for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in 
ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and  might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a 
more  ready  belief  of  the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan 
(as  already  observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of  Micah's 
teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel  by  public  au- 
thority, and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes,  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  against 
it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent  to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  who  stood  as  a  barrier  against  this  growing  wickedness,  regard- 
less of  all  the  persecutions  of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she 
could  utterly  to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod.  At  length 
this  brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was  the 
source  (rf  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  afterwards  af- 
flicted ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragical  deaths,  civil  wars, 
and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they  were  at  length  carried  away 
captive  by  Shalmaneser  into  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly  have 
expected  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than  state  policy  for 
preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity,  that  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false  worship  from  being 
set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which  induced  the  ten  tribes  to 
establish  a  strange  worship,  would  have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous 
for  the  true  one.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise;  for  notwith- 
standing the  great  strength  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those 
who  resorted  thither  out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  pro- 
sperity inflated  Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he 
continued  but  three  years  walking  in  the  wags  of  David  and  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  Afler  which  those  idolatrous  inclinations  began 
to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by  his  mother 
Naamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv.  21.)  In  short,  he 
forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.), 
and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry  above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But  God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people, 
having  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Shishak,  king  of  Bgypt, 
who  with  a  vast  army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and 
plundered  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David 
and  Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon  their 
repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  soon  miti- 
gated ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  into  any 
gro88  acta  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  who  was  the  most  impious 
prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that  throne.  He  was  not  content  with 
walking  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel^  and  making  molten  images 
of  Baalim  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinations 
still  farther,  and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their 
cruel  and  idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  lie  burnt  in- 
cense in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the 
fire  (ver.  3,);  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made  his  son  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  which  doubtless  was  the  passing  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  so  expressly  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.     For  these  im- 
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pieties  Ahaz  was  justly  pnniahed  by  God,  and  after  a  constant  course 
of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was 
happily  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reforma- 
tions, it  is  said,  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made, 
to  which  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense.  (2  Kings  xyiii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  soon  overturned  upon  the  succession 
of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have  made  it  his  business 
to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had  forbidden,  and  to  make  the 
practice  of  it  his  study.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3 — 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  ( Josiah  only  excepted")  and  their  people 
seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  witn  one  another  in 
wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given  a  loose  to  the  wildness  of 
their  imaginations  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  brought  upon  Judah 
and  her  people  the  utmost  fury  of  God's  wrath,  and  those  judgments 
which  had  been  decreed,  and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king 
and  people.*  At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  dis- 
cipline they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced  idolatry ; 
and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deep-rooted  aversion 
from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of  worship.  This  great 
reformation  wss  accomplished  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  emi- 
nent men  who  accompanied  or  succeeded  them :  but,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  though  the  exterior  of  piety  was  maintained,  the  ^*  power  of 
godliness"  was  lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that, 
during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various 
religious  parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued  each 
other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable  hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  of 
this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short  notice  of  the  idols  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  which  they 
adopted  from  the  Annnonites,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.^ 

II.  Idols  worshipped  particularly  bt  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of  Israel 
been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when  they  re- 
turned to  those  idols,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 6.)  Having  been  conducted  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded  them  in  their 
marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain  where  Moses  w  is 
receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  imagined  that  it  would  no 

'  Home's  Hi^.  of  the  Jews,  toI.  ii.  pp.  282 — ^29  L 

'  The  following  account  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews  is  abridged  principallj 
from  Lamp's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  176 — 188.  Calmet's  Dissertations  in  his 
Commentaire  LittenU,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  173 — 178.  and  torn,  yl  pp.  745 — 762.  and  his 
Dictionary-  of  the  Bible  under  the  several  names  of  the  idol  deities.  Lewis's  Origines 
Hebnese,  vol  iii.  pp.  1 — 102.  Jahn's  ArchsBologia  Biblica,  §§  400 — 415.  Ackermann's 
Archceologia  Biblica,  §§  387 — i02.  Millar's  Hist  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  toI. 
i.  pp,  227-> 340.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  iv.  pp.  140^178.;  and  Aiber,  Inst. 
HemL  Vet  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  394 — 406. 
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longer  be  their  guide ;  and  therefore  they  applied  to  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  symbol,  as  other  nations  had,  which  might 
visibly  represent  God  to  them.  With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily 
complied:  the  people  offered  burnt*  offerings^  and  brought  peace^offer" 
ingSf  and  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drinky  and  rose  up  to  play.  The 
materials  of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  worn  in 
these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women.  As  the  ancient 
"  ornaments  in  gold,  found  in  Egypt,  consist  of  rings,  bracelets, 
armlets,  neck-laces,  ear-rings,  and  numerous  articles  belonging  to  the 
toilet  (many  of  which  are  of  the  early  times  of  Osirtasen  L  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses)"  *,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ear-rings  delivered  by  the  Israelites  to  Aaron, 
were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had  demanded  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  ear-rings  were  cast  in  a  mouldy  which  appears  to  have  been 
fashioned  with  a  graving  tool,  by  Aaron,  who  afterwards  made  a  calf, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  deity,  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  The  familiarity,  with  which  the  Israelites  fell  into 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  recorded  in  Josh.  xxiv.  14.,  viz.  that  the  Israelites  had  served 
the  gods  of  Egypt  during  their  residence  in  that  country.  This 
ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  said  to  be  still  perpetuated  on 
Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume  the  name  of  Okkals, 
and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf^ 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calv£S,  made  by 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at  HierapoUs,  the  metro- 
polis of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner,  Jeroboam,  who  had  himself 
been  a  refugee  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign 
(1  Kings  xi.  40.),  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan,  the  two  extremities  of  his  dominions.  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — 32.) 
Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wilderness,  this  leader  of  the  rebels  pro- 
claimed before  the  idols  upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration.  These 
are  thy  Gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt ! 
The  worship  oiFered  before  these  idols  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus  Jeroboam  in- 
troduced idolatry,  which  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  until  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  Although  it  is  probable  that  Jeroboam  de- 
signed this  worship  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  dishonourable  to  the  divine  Majesty, 
to  be  thus. represented.  Hence  the  name  of  Jeroboam  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  with 
the  stigma  of  having  made  Israel  to  sin. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  who 
had  their  cities  and  abodes  among  the  ten  revolted  tribes,  retired 

^  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (First  Series), 
Tol.  iii.  p  225.    In  pp.  370-~372.  he  has  g^rcn  a  description  of  the  Egyptian  car-rings. 
'  Dr.  ClarlLe's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 
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into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah^  to  avoid  joining  in  the 
schism,  which  proved  a  great  additional  strength  to  the  house  of 
David;  Jeroboam  seized  their  cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the 
people  of  paying  their  tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them;  so 
he  gratified  them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family, 
even  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  this  sohismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in  his  own 
hands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria; 
the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to  Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the '  other  in  Dan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
about  ten  years  before,  in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee, 
in  which  province  the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Bbazen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  Tor  serpents  whose  bite  was 
attended  with  violent  inflammation)  wnich  were  sent  to  chastise  the 
murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  divine  command  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  or  copper,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  belield  the 
serpent  of  brass ,  he  lived,  (Numb.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent 
was  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of 
time  became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  best  account  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  following  manner.  From 
the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to 
it ;  for,  it  being  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it 
shall  live,  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation, 
and,  therefore,  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been  kept 
from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pot  of  manna  was ;  and  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate 
it  when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  because  in  their  reign  they  did  not 
observe  that  the  people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to 
it ;  and,  therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry,  because 
in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ;  and  though  pious 
people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  wonderful 
work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to  abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of 
the  miracle  should  happen  to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and 
leave  the  Israelites  in  danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed  by 
looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.,  in  which  are  these 
remarkable  words :  —  **  They  were  admonished,  having  a  sign  of 
salvation  (i.  e.  the  brazen  serpent),  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of 
the  commandments  of  thy  law.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards 
it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art 
the  saviour  of  all."  (ver.  6,  7.)  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the 
brazen  serpent  in  order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14, 
15.),  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  t/iat  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
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perish^  but  have  eternal  life:  from  which  words  we  may  learn,  1.  That 
as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or  ensign ;  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That  a^  the  Israelites  were  to  look  at 
the  brazen  serpent ;  so  sinners  must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  3. 
That  as  God  provided  no  other  remedy  than  this  looking ^  for  the 
wounded  Israelites;  so  he  has  provided  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  That  as  he  who  looked  at  the 
brazen  serpent  was  cured  and  did  live ;  so  he  that  believeth  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,  5.  That  cls 
neither  the  serpent,  nor  looking  at  it,  but  the  invisible  power  of  God, 
healed  the  people ;  so  neither  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  being 
crucified,  but  the  pardon  he  has  bought  by  his  blood,  communicated 
by  the  powerful  energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May 
not  all  these  things  be  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action, without  making  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  most 
exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and  running  the  parallel, 
as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a  dozen  of  particulars  ?  ^ 

4.  In  Judg.  viii.  24 — 27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an  Ephod  of 
gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This  ephod  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment,  made  in  imitation  of  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh.  But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a 
commemorative  trophy,  or  had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having 
an  ephod  and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  consequently,  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighboiurs  the  Phoenicians.  (Judg. 
viii.  27.  33J 

5.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam,  xix.  13.,  were  carved 
images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like  the  penates  and 
lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  afterwards  (Gen.  xxxi.  1 9.  34. 
35. ;  1  Sam.  xix.  13 — 17.),  of  which  oracular  inquiries  were  made. 
(Judg.  xvii.  5.,  xviii.  5,  6.  14 — 20. ;  Zech.  x.  2. ;  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This 
is  confirmed  by  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the 
worship  of  teraphim  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination. 
They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from 
Mesopotamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

6.  The*  Jews  were  accused  by  the  Pagans  of  worshipping  the 
Head  of  an  Ass;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  been  completely 
vindicated  by  M.  Schuma<;her.^  *^  Apion,  the  grammarian,  seems  to 
be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He  affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the 
head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  that  it  was  discovered  there 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the 
most  holy  place.  He  added,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  secretly  got 
into  the  temple,  carried  off  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Doi-a. 

'  I>r.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xxi.  9.  See  also  a  pleasing  and  instnictiTe  contemplation 
of  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject. 

'  De  Coltu  Animaliuni  inter  ^gyptios  et  Judieoe  Commentatio,  ex  recondita  antiqni- 
tate  illustrata  a  M.  Johann.  Heinr.  Schumacher,  feet.  riii.  el  teq.  (BmnsyigiJB,  1773. 4to.) 
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Suidas'  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian  averred 
that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of  gold,  &c.  Plutarch 
and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this  calumny.  They  believed  that 
the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a 
fountain  by  one  of  these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when 
the  army  of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely 
fatigued.  Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the 
origin  of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason  which 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.  Tanaquil  Faber  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from  the  temple  in  Egypt  called 
Onion  ;  as  if  this  name  came  from  onosy  an  ass ;  which  is,  indeed, 
very  credible.  The  report  of  the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might 
originate  in  Egypt^  We  know  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  ex- 
tremely easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at 
Heliopolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews,  who 
built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra.  Others 
have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  proceeded  from  an 
ambiguous  mode  of  reading;  as  if  the  Greeks,  meaning  to  say  that 
the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  ovpavov,  might  in  abbreviation  write 
auvov\  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  concluded  that  they  wor- 
shipped ovosy  an  ass.  Or,  perhaps,  reading  in  Latin  authors  that  they 
worshipped  heaven,  ccelum, 

*  Nil  pneter  nabcs  et  cceli  namen  adorant,* 

instead  of  coBlum,  they  read  dllum^  an  ass,  and  so  reported  that  the 
Jews  adored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  the  error  arose 
from  an  expression  in  Scripture  ^  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it;'  in  the  Hebrew,  Pi^Jehovah,  or  Pi-Jeo,  Now,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  pieo  signifies  an  ass ;  the  Alexandrian  Egyptians  hearing 
the  Jews  often  pronounce  this  word  pieo,  believed  that  they  appealed 
to  their  God,  and  thence  inferred  that  they  adored  an  ass.  These 
explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  can  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  calumny ;  which  might  have 
arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M.  Le  Moine  seems  to  have 
succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in  all  probability  the  golden  urn  con- 
taining the  manna  which  was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken 
for  the  head  of  an  ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  migh^have  been 
confounded  with  the  Hebrew  hamor^  which  signifies  an  ass."  * 
IIL  Idol  Gods  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the 

CHILDREN  OP  ISRAKL. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  vras  the  prin- 
cipal idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xL  7.),  yet  not  so  appropriated 
to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neighbouring  nations  for 
their  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Moloch  was  the  same 
as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  that  human  victims  were  offered. 

'  In  Damocrito  et  in  Juda. 

«  Dr.  Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  24,  25.  (American  edit.)  or  pp.  22,  23.  of 
the  London  reprint. 
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But  he  rather  appears  to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.), 
and  was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great  reason  to 
think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  this  deity 
before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since  both  the  prophet  Amos 
(v.  26.)  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them 
with  having  carried  the  tabernacle  of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  in 
the  wilderness.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other  kings, 
his  successors,  who  had  apostatised  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  was 
the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  performed  in  honour  of  Moloch 
(Jer.  xix.  5,  6.),  who,  it  is  probable,  waa  the  same  as  the  Baal, 
Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Carthaginians,  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians. 

IV.  Idol  Gods  op  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  worbqipped 
BY  THE  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods  ^,  men- 
tions a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  the  first  idol 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  11.),  when 
her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  -a  son  to  Jacob.  She  said,  I  am  prosperous 
(or  as  some  in  the  present  day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance, 
would  say — Good  luck  to  me);  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is, 
prosperity.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned,  yet  in 
Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni  (or  the  Moon), 
and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  prophet  says,  — 

Ye have  deserted  Jehovah, 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  mountain ; 

Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 

And  fill  oat  a  libation  to  Meni.  Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gad  was  the  sun, 
and  Meni  the  moon ;  the  sun  being  the  great  source  of  plenty,  which 
again  is  productive  of  prosperity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
gives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate  Jews,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  of  making  a  feast,  or  a  lectistemium  ns 
the  Komans  called  it,  for  these  pretended  deities.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
'^  an  ancient  idolatrous  custom  in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
in  Alexandria,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they 
set  out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the 
past  or  future  year.     This  also  the  Israelites  did." ' 

2.  Ahad  or  AcHAD  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under  which 
the  sun  was  worshipped:  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  where  the 
rites  of  this  god  are  described :  — 

Thev  who  sanctify  themselTes,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Achad; 

>  Do  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i.  c.  1 .    (Works,  vol.  U.  pp.  S55,  256.) 
'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol  il  p.  375. 
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In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh, 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovah.       Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

3.  Baai>peob  (Numb.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites^  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the  Romans^ 
and  worshipped  with  similar  obscene  rites.  (Compare  Hos.  ix.  10.) 
Selden  imagined  that  this  idol  was  the  same  with  jPluto,  from  Psal. 
cvi.  28.  They  joined  themselves  unto  BaaUpeor^  and  ate  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices  and 
offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  deady  in  opposition 
to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  who  is  in 
the  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  emphatically  termed  tlie  living  God* 
Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moaby  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an 
altar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Eangs  xi.  7.),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name 
of  their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  true 
God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called  (Numb.  xxi.  29.) 
by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of  Chemosh;  and  other  idolatrous 
nations  were  designated  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  BiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Eangs  v.  8.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients. 

5.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTARTE  (Judg.  ii.  13.;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the  moon; 
though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified  with  the  Syrian 
Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure  rites.  Astarte  is  said 
to  be  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount  Libanus.^ 

V.  Ph<enician  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband;  a  name  which, 
doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of  the  whole  of  nature. 
This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoenicia,  Baal  being  a  god  of  the 
Phoenicians :  and  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians, 
brought  this  deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon ;  for  he  was  the  god  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Tlevs  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same  name 
all  over  Asia :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  the 
same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians  * :  witness  the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal, 
Adherbal,  all  consisting  of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deity 
of  that  country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  where 
the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their  own  names  those 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  toI.  v.  pp.  32.  453 — 459. 

'  May  it  not  be  presamed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ivere  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony, from  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in  that  island,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  BaiU'  Thinner  or  sacred  fire  of  Baal?  On  this  subject,  the  further  prosecution  of 
which  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antiquarian  informa- 
tion is  collected  in  the  notes  to  **The  Druid,"*  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Thomas  Cromwell. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 
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of  their  gods.  In  shorty  it  seems  to  be  a  name  common  to  all  idols, 
to  whatever  country  they  belonged ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Writings  without  any  explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is 
usually  understood  to  be  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  was  speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  the  plural 
number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either  signify  that  the 
name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  different  gods,  or  may  imply  a  plu- 
rality of  statues  consecrated  to  that  idol,  and  bearing  sevend  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  difference  of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens 
gave  many  surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  DodonaBan,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped. 

The  false  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
called  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals  whose  name  was 
compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such  as  Baal-peor,  Baalberith, 
Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  page. 

2.  Baalbebith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg.  viii.  33.); 
and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  and  public  treasury.  As 
the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a  covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is 
supposed  to  have  had  his  appellation  from  his  oflice,  which  was  to 
preside  over  covenants,  contacts,  and  oaths.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greeks  had  their  Zev9  ''OpKios ;  and  the  Romans,  their  Deris  Fidius. 

3.  Baalzebub  or  Belzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites  (2  Kings 
i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  god 
ofjlies)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  country  was 
long  after  infested  with  minute  flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom 
they  settled,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplicated 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plague.*  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devils  by  the  name  of  Beelzebub. 
(Matt  xii.  24. ;  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected  to  guard 
the  confines  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of  a  place,  where  a 
temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or  Azotus, 
was  the  Derceto  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies  a  fish  ;  and  its 
figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from  the  navel  upwards,  and 
that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  idol  was 
commemorative  of  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark.  The  worship 
of  Dagon  "  appears  to  have  extended  over  Syria  as  well  as  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldaaa.  This  idol  had  many  temples  in  the  country  of 
the  Philistines :  and  it  was  probably  under  the  ruins  of  one  of  them, 
that  Samson  buried  the  people  of  Gaza,  who  had  gathered  them  to- 
gether to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god^  and  to  rejoice. 
(Judg.  xvL  23.)"« 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is  the  same 
as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.     For  this  idol  the 

*  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  323—325. 

'  Lajard*8  Discoveries  in  the  Bnins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  344. 
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Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping  before  the  north  gate  of 
the  temple,  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian  ^  has  given  an  account  of  the  rites 
of  this  deity,  which  illustrates  the  allusion  of  the  prophet,  "  I  saw," 
says  he,  "  at  Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild  boar,  and  in  perpetual 
remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public  mourning  is  solemnised  every  year 
with  doleful  lamentations :  then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body, 
and  next  day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up 
into  heaven :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have  their  heads 
shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  at  the  death  of  Apis. 
Those  who  refuse  to  be  shaved  are  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a 
whole  day  to  strangers,  and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is 
consecrated  to  the  goddess.  But  some  of  the  Biblians  say,  that  all 
those  ceremonies  are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in 
their  country  not  in  Egypt  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  Egypt  to  Biblis,  and 
I  myself  have  seen  it."  Procopius,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and  observes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria  annually  prepare  a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter 
directed  to  the  women  of  Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that 
the  Adonis  is  found  again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit 
it  to  the  sea,  after  performing  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command 
it  to  depart ;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course  to 
Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which 
was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood ;  it 
was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Constantine  ',  who  put  an  end  to  all 
the  filthy  ceremonies  wliich  had  been  performed  in  it  The  ima^e 
of  this  goddess,  according  to  Macrobius  ^,  represented  a  woman  m 
mourning  covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and 
tears  seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Stones,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  ob- 
jects of  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  probably,  were  afterwards  formed 
into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculpture  became  tolerably 
perfected.  They  originated  in  Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  with 
oil  the  stone  which  he  had  used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
heavenly  vision  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.), 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.^  The  idolatrous  unction  of  stones,  con- 
secrating them  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and  worshipping  them 
after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  who  therefore  prohibited  the  Israelites  from  erecting  them. 
(Lev.  xxvL  1.)  The  practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to 
travellers  still  exists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East^ 

*  In  his  treatbe  De  I>e&  SyriA.    Op.  torn.  ix.  pp.  89 — 91.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Eosebius  de  Landibus  Constantini,  pp.  736,  787.  edit  Reading. 

*  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  c.  21.  *  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

*  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Morier's  journey  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  he  remarked  that 
his  old  guide  '*  every  here  and  there  placed  a  stone  on  a  conspicuous  bit  of  rock,  or  two 
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VI.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols. 

\y  2.  Bel  and  Nebo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xlvi.  1 .  Bel  (the  Belus  of  profane  historians)  was  most  probably  a 
contraction  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun,  which  was  also  a  PhGenician  idoL 
Nebo  or  Nebu  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  planet  Mercury,  which 
was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Chaldaeans.  The  divine  worship  paid 
to  Mercury  by  the  Chaldaaans  and  Assyrians  is  attested  by  the  many 
compound  proper  names,  of  which  this  name  forms  a  part,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nebuzaradan,  &c.  &c.^ 

3.  Merodach  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish  monarch, 
who  was  deified  after  his  death.'  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  it 
probably  was  the  planet  Mars;  to  which,  as  the  god  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  as  well  as  Saturn,  the  ancient  Semitic  nations  offered 
human  sacrifices.^ 

4.  NiSROCH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xix.  37. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)  (perhaps  the  divinity  of  conquest  or  of 
victory),  to  whom  he  probably  attributed  the  destruction  of  his  army 
before  Jerusalem,  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  adoring  when  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  sons.  Nisroch  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  Assyria,  and  the  particular  god  of  the  victorious 
Sennacherib.  As  the  word  iVwr,  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  signifies  an  eagle,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  root  of  this 
idoFs  biblical  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  colossal  eagle- 
headed  figure  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  is  this  identical 
god  Nisroch.* 

VII.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief  idols  an- 
ciently adored  in  Palestine;  but  there  were  other  false  gods  wor- 
shipped there  which  were  imported  into  Samaria,  after  Shalraaneser 
had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreignera 
which  he  sent  to  occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their 
idols  with  them.  The  men  of  Babylon  had  their  Succoth-benoth, 
which  was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young  women 
prostituted  themselves.     The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cutha  brought  their 

stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  words  which  "  (says  this  intel- 
ligent traveller)  **  I  learnt  were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me,  what 
I  had  freqaently  seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  high  road  leading  to  a  great 
town,  whence  the  town  is  £rst  «een,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller  sets  up  his  stone,  ac- 
companied by  a  devout  exclamation,  as  it  were,  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  action  of 
our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the  vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan- 
Aram.  (Gen.  xxviii.  IS — 22.)  In  seeing  a  stone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  position,  or 
one  stone  upon  another,  it  implies  that  some  traveller  has  there  made  a  vow  or  a  thanks- 
giving. Nothing  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country,  as  for  a  solitary 
traveller  to  sit  down,  fatigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob  did: — If  God  will  be 
with  fne,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
BO  that  I  reach  my  father's  house  in  peace,  &c.  then  I  will  give  so  much  in  charity; — or, 
again,  that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the  traveller 
should  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksgiving;  in  both  cases  setting  up  a  stone  as  a  memoriaL** 
Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 
'  Gesenius's  Hebrew  I^exicon,  by  Robinson,  p.  640.     Boston,  1836. 

•  W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1,  2. 

'  Prof.  Robinson's  Translation  of  Gesenius*s  Heb.  Lexicon,  p.  614. 

*  Layard*s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  459.  In  vol.  i  p.  64.  there  is  a  figure  of 
this  eagle-headed  divinity.  (One  may  be  seen  among  the  Nineveh  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum.)    Bononi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  223. 
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Nergaly  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a  cock^  which  animal  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo^  or  the  Sun.  The  men  of  Hamath  had  Ashima  ; 
a  deity  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say 
that  it  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  people  of 
Sep/iarvaim  brought  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech.  The  Avites 
brought  Nibhaz  and  Tartahy  which  probably  are  two  diflferent  names 
of  the  same  idol.  As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick, 
swifty  rapid ;  and  Tartak,  in  both  languages^  denotes  a  chariot,  these 
two  idols  together  may  mean  the  Sun  mounted  on  his  car. 

In  Lev.  xxvL  1.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting  up  any 
Image  of  Stone,  literally,  figured  stone,  or  stone  of  a  picture,  in 
their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against  the  hieroglyphic 
figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known 
only  to  the  priests.  With  these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In 
Egypt  they  were  regarded  as  the  god  Thoth,  the  god  of  sciences ; 
and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation 
of  this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  According, 
therefore,  to  that  Aindamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  which 
dictated  the  preyention  of  idolatry,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  prohibit  stones  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Besides,  in  an  age 
when  so  great  a  propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones,  with  figures 
upon  them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have  been 
a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been  deified  (as 
we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.'  The  walls  of  tne 
ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Tentyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  in  Egypt,  are  covered  with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it 
is  impossible  to  see  and  not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
junction contained  in  Deut.  iv.  15 — 20.* 

VIII.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubtless, 
known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore,  sufiice  briefly  to 
state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme  deity,  or  father  of  the  gods, 
amonc  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence, 
and  me  messenger  of  the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra, 
in  Lycaonia,  struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by 
St.  Paul,  considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  and  Bar- 
nabas as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person 
of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  answering  to  the  prevsdent  notions 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The  Diana 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  with  most  solemnity  at 
Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been  represented  as  a  woman, 
whose  upper  part  was  hung  round  with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the 
prolific  powers  of  nature.  Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down 
from  Jupiter  (Acts  xix.  35.) ;  whence  some  expositors  have  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  an  aerolite  or  atmosplieric  stone.  But  Pliny  describes 
the  image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Canetias  from  the  wood  of 
the  vine.'     This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended  on  earth 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iy.  pp.  54—59. 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  133. 134. 

•  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xvl  c.  40. 
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from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities^  and  to  inspire 
devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common  in  the  heathen  world 
The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like 
this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  avarice  of  priests  forged  these  stories  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind 
and  bigoted  people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Komans  were 
taught  to  believe  concerning  their  Ancilia^  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice^  Fidelity^  or  Good  Faith,  Hope, 
Fortune,  Fame,  &c. ;  and  the  same  superstition  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When 
they  saw  a  venomous  serpent  fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  murderer,  whom  vengeance — more  correcdy  the 
goddess  AiicT;  (^Dihe  or  Vindictive  Justice)  —  had  not  permitted  to  live. 
(Acts  xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.^  ^^y^  the  superstition 
of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all 
countries,  even  those  which  they  knew  not.  Thus  there  was  at 
Athens  an  altar  consecrated  to  die  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Libya,  and  to  the  unknown  God;  which  gave  St.  Paul  occasion 
to  deliver  that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xviL  23 — 31. 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  persuasions  concerning 
their  power  and  influence.     A  few  only  of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  \yith  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  concerning 
their  gods :  — 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities  were 
local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and  had  no  power 
anywhere  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and  thus  we  read  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attributed  their  being  plagued  with 
lions  to  their  not  knowing  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  con- 
formity with  this  notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district  of 
Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have  considered 
Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  Judsea;  and,  in  order  to  escape  from  his 
presence,  he  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish,  and  went  down  to  Joppa. 
(Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings  xx.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Syria  persuaded  their  master  that  the  gods  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion^  and  that 
they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places ;  and  therefore  they  ima- 
gined that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by  fighting  the  Israelites 
in  the  plain.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  of  the  Israelites  as  were 

*  Harwood*8  Introd.  toL  ii.  p.  3C0.  See  also  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  307.;  and  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vii.  pp.  21,  22. 
'  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  254—258. 
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murmurers  in  the  wilderness  (being  those  among  them  who  were 
most  tainted  with  idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opmion^  and  believed 
that  God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited ;  for  in  this  manner 
it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  them  reasoning  with  themselves, — 
Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  midemess  9  Behold^  he  smote  the  rock 
that  the  waters  pushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowedy  but  can  he  give 
bread  also?  Can  he  provide  JUsh  for  his  peopled  (PsaL  Ixxviii. 
19,20.) 

(2^  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East,  supposed 
the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as  to  overpower  all 
mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was,  in  a  later  age,  transferred 
to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfections,  as  being  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  the  human  faculties.  (PsaL  civ.  1 — 3. ;  Ezek.  i. ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  16.)  I 

(3.)  '^  Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  hea- 
thens, was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  disguised  in  human 
form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  converse  with  them.  According 
to  their  theology,  Jupiter  and  Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on 
these  expeditions.  Agreeably  to  this  notion,  which  universally  ob- 
tained among  the  Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaonians,  when  they 
saw  a  miracle  performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, —  The  gods  are  come  down  unto  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men!  (Acts  xiv.  11.)  Instantly  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginations,  into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who, 
according  to  their  creed,  were  inseparable  companions  in  these  visits. 
These  heathens  (as  we  have  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striking ;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  but 
whose  public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distinguished,  they  persuaded 
themselves  could  be  no  other  than  Mercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter 
ofthegods."* 

(4.)  Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed  and  afflicted, 
the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered  in  their  behalf.  The 
tokens  of  their  presence  were  earthquakes^  the  opening  of  doorsy  and 
the  loosing  of  their  bonds.^  In  this  manner  God  bore  a  miraculous 
testimony  of  his  approbation  to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas, 
when  imprisoned  at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  terminated  so 
happily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvi.  25 — 29.)* 

2.  Although  the  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of  persons 
among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it  should  seem  also 
among  the  (rreeks,  they  did  not  form  a  separate  order.  Among  the 
Romans  they  were  chosen  from  among  the  most  honourable  men  in 

'  Kobiiuon's  Translation  of  Wahl's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test  voce  Axp^tTos. 
Bloomfleid's  Annotations  on  the  New  Test  vol.  viiL  pp.  286,  287. 

'  Dr.  Harwood's  In  trod.  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

'  Eisner,  in  his  notes  on  Acts  xvi.  26.  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  most  apposite  quotations, 
that  each  of  these  things  was  accounted  a  token  of  the  divine  appearance  in  behalf  of  those 
who  suffered  unjustly,  and  who  were  dear  to  the  gods. —  Observationes  Sacne,  vol.  i.  pp. 
441—444. 

4  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  i  p.  313. 
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the  state.  In  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons 
were  annually  selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  pre- 
side over  the  things  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sediles  did  at  Rome.  These  officers  received  their 
appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged,  as  Syriarch 
(Xvpuipxn^)*  Phoeniciarch  (<PoLVLKidp)(rjsi)y  and  the  like :  of  course,  in 
proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called  Asiarchs  (^Aaidp^ai),  The  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that 
at  that  very  time  they  were  solemnising  games  ^  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dii  majorum  gentium  of 
the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the  great  goddess,  by 
the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  35.)'  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  St  Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  High  Places  or 
eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen  deities,  or 
at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing ;  and,  therefore,  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  either  on  the  summits  of  mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  mountains,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter, — distin- 
guishing by  that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.'  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitution,  or 
other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the  most  retired  spots, 
to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this  account,  and  also  to  oblite- 
rate every  vestige  of,  or  temptation  to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  oner  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  only  and  exclusively  in  the 
place  which  he  should  appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.);  and  were  abo  prohi- 
bited from  sacrificing  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
a  grove  oftrees^  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvL  21.)  The  profiigate  Ma- 
nasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  prohibitions,  when  he 
built  up  again  the  high  places,  and  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made 
a  grove,  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.)  Thus  Isaiah  (Ivii.  4,  5.)  reproached  the 
Israelites  with  the  like  prevarication,  when  he  said.  Are  ye  not  chil- 
dren of  transgression,  a  seed  of  falsehood,  inflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks?  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  6.)  reproaches  them  with 
having  played  the  harlot,  that  is,  worshipped  idols  on  every  high 
mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only  mountains, 
woods,  and  valleys,  appointed  for  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  almost 
everything  else,  among  the  Pagans,  bore  the  marks  of  idolatry. 
Herodotus^  says  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  greatest  seamen 

*  Grotius,  Hammond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetstcin,  and  Doddridge  on  Acts  xix.  81. 
Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304.     Kobinson  s  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  Afftdpxvs- 

*  See  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacrse,  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c  131. 

*  In  Sir  William  Ouscley's  Trayels  in  the  East  (vol.  i.  pp.  359 — 401.)  the  reader  will 
find  a  very  learned  and  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  mcred  trees  of  the  ancients,  which 
illustrates  many  important  passages  of  sacred  writ. 

»  Hist.  1.  ill.  c.  37. 
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in  the  world,  adorned  the  heads  and  sterns  of  their  ships  with  the 
images  of  their  gods;  and  Luke  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed  that 
the  vessel  which  carried  St  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had  the 
sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  vessel 
in  which  Europa  was  carried  away  had  the  sign  of  a  bull,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  say  that  Jupiter  had  carried  her  away  under 
that  shape.  ^ 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  procession  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the  insanity  of  idolatry,  (xlvi.  7.) 
In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos  at  present  carry  their  eods ;  and,  indeed, 
so  exact  a  picture  has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions 
of  this  people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  among 
them,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews."  It  was  also 
customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  the  temples  of  those 
deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  worship,  and  to  place  a 
small  image  therein,  when  they  travelled  or  went  to  war,  as  also  for 
their  private  devotions  at  home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  diat  there  would 
be  a  great  demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  lived  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  24 — 27.  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source  of  great  emolument  to 
Demetrius,  and  the  artisans  employed  by  him,  who  might  naturally 
expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their  models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of 
worshippers  who  were  present  at  the  annual  solemnisation  of  the  games 
in  honour  of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  against 
idolatry,  as  the  Apostle  had  now  (Acts  xix,  8.  10.)  been  more  than 
two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  all  they  tohich  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  JesuSy  both  Jews  and  Greeks.^  The  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or 
shrine,  made  after  the  chief  temple  of  that ''  horrid  king,'*  as  Milton 
emphatically  terms  him.* 

"  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those  numerous 
divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on  this  sacred  solem- 
nity, in  which  religion  and  friendship  were  harmoniously  interwoven 
and  united  with  each  other,  for  all  the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples 
adorned  with  cbaplets  of  flowers, — and  the  victims,  too,  that  were 
led  to  the  altar,  were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  pa^e  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing  themselves  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from  the  miracle  which  Paul  had 

'  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  yoL  i.  pp.  S26,  327. 

»  Ward's  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii,  p.  330.  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations, 
p.  677. 

'  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  i.  pp.  301,  302.  304. 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215—218.,  for  some  curious  information  con- 
cerning the  portable  shrines  of  the  ancients. 
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wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple  to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs^  intended 
to  show  their  veneration  of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by 
celebrating  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice^  and  decked  themselves^  and 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate^  in  this  manner.^  The  priest^ 
therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worshipped  as  the  guardian 
of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little  way  *  out  of  the  town, 
immediately  brought  victims  and  chaplets  of  flowers  to  crown  the 
apostles  agreeably  to  the  pagan  rites,—  and  in  this  manner  advanced 
towards  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designing 
to  sacrifice  to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  garlands  at  a  heathen  sacrifice, 
both  the  people  and  the  victims."* 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought  before  the 
altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour  and  acceptance  by 
prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head ;  and  after  the  performance  of  this 
solemn  act  of  religion,  which  was  termed  a  libation^  the  victim  was 
instantly  led  to  the  slaughter.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking 
allusion;  representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  himself,  implying  that 
he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his  dissolution  would  speedily 
follow.  I  am  now  readily  to  be  offered^  says  he  (2  Tim.  iv.  6.) :  literally, 
I  am  already  poured  out  as  a  lU>ation  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  A  similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Yea,  says  the  holy  Apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  upon  the  sacri" 
jfice  and  service  of  your  fait  h,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  In  this 
passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philippians  as  the  sacrificial 
victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  willingly  and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in 
martyrdom,  to  the  libation  poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.^ 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on  the  altar, 
or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder  was  either  exposed 
by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  became  the  occasion  of  giving 
a  feast  to  his  friends,  either  in  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat 
of  this  description,  termed  etSoXo^irra,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in 
Acts  XV.  29.,  was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not 
only  those  who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to  the  pol- 
lution of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore,  recommends,  that 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from  all  meats  of  this  kind,  out 
of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of  Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls 
these  meats  aTuayrffidray  pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in 
consequence  of  their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20. ;  com- 

*  Acts  xiv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Japiter,  which  was  before  their  city,  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  unto  the  people. 

'  nph  T^5  ir6\tm.  Ibid.  Th  m>0  TH2  nOAEHS  *A<rK\TtitUtoi^.  The  temple  of  JEscnXa,- 
pius,  which  was  before  the  town,  or  a  little  way  out  of  the  city.  Polybius,  lib  i.  p.  17. 
edit,  Hanov.  1619. 

'  Dr.  Harwood^s  Introduction,  vol  it  p.  301.  Wetstcin  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts 
xiv.  11—15. 

*  Parkhurst's  Or.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Harwood,  vol  ii.  pp.  219,  220.  Drs.  Clarke  and 
Mack  night  on  the  passages  cited. 
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pare  also  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.,  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
ix.  27.  that  feasting  afler  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Schechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of  some  of 
these  idohttrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced  before  the  golden 
calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing  before  the  idol  takes 
place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous  feast.  But  their  sacrifices 
were  not  confined  to  irrational  yictims :  it  is  well  known  that  the 
practice  of  offering  human  victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent* ;  and 
among  the  Ammonites  and  Phoenicians  they  were  inundated  to  pro- 
pitiate Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are  said  to  make 
them  pass  through  the  fire;  denoting  some  rite  of  dedication  and 
purification.  This  was  most  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 
(Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner  Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings 
xvi.  3.);  but  as  Hezekiah  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From 
the  declarations  of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36 — 40.),  and  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  21.,  xx«  26.  31 .),  it  is,  however,  certain  that  many  human 
victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

Tlie  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods  did  not 
consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  them,  but  like- 
wise in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body ;  thus  Naaman  speaks 
of  bowinff  in  the  hous^of  Rimmon.  (2  Kings  v.  18.)  It  was  also  a 
religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and 
then  stretching  it  out,  to  throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both 
this  and  the  former  ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  18.  And 
so  Job,  in  order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very 
elegantly  says.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness f  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath 
kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.);  for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are 
synonymous  terms  in  Scripture,  as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There 
is  an  idolatrous  rite  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the 
branch  to  the  nose  (Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand, 
that  the  worshipper,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of  worship 

'  The  Egyptians  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Tj^Aontaji,— such  as  Helio- 
polis,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Basiris,  —  where  at  particular  seasons  they  immolated  men. 
The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of  bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as 
were  seldom  to  be  found  among  that  people.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were 
foreigners;  and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims  were 
chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus  sacrificed  for 
the  good  of  the  people:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes, 
and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the 
dust  was  wafled,  a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  commanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used  as  a  type 
of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they  experienced  in  Egypt), 
and  to  scatter  them  abroad  towards  the  heaven  (Exod.  x.  8,  9.),  but  with  a  different  inten- 
tion, viz.  that  where  any  the  smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse 
to  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  contrast  in 
these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the  superstition  of  the  times. 
Bryant  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116. 
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and  adoration.^  There  appears  to  be  this  difference^  however,  between 
the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other  nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews 
did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and  providence ;  only  they  imagined  that 
their  idols  were  the  intermediate  causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the 
supreme  God  might  be  conveyed  to  them ;  whereas  the  heathens  be- 
lieved that  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and  had  no 
higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal,  almighty,  and 
independent  Being.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over  idol- 
atry, related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking  delineation 
of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  four 
hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as  they  are  termed,  employed 
the  whole  day  in  their  desperate  rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  1.  From  morning  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing 
and  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial 
fire,  (for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun,  and  had 
only  to  work  in  his  own  element,)  vociferating,  O  Badly  hear  us 
(1  Kings  xviii.  26.);  and,  2.  They  continued  from  noon  until  the  time 
of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time  when  it  was  usually  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem),  performing  their  frantic  rites. 

They  leaped  up  and  dawn  at  the  altar  ^y  that  is,  they  danced  around 
it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations,  tossing  their 
heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily  contortions,  precisely 
as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.^  In  like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars 
among  the  Romans  danced  and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divi- 
nity, from  which  circumstance  they  derived  their  name, — Salii.*  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them :  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies:  And  said.  Cry  aloud f  Oblige  him,  by 
your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your  suit.  —  Similar  vain  repetitions 
were  made  by  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions 
his  discipljBS  against  them  in  Mat.  vi.  7.^ — For  he  is  a  God  —  the  su- 

1  Mr.  Roberts  (to  whom  biblical  students  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  light  he  has 
thrown  on  hundreds  of  texts  of  Scripture  hy  the  application  of  Hindoo  customs)  is  of 
opinion  that  to  put  the  branch  to  the  nose,  was  the  idolatrous  practice  of  boring  a  child's 
nose,  and  putting  a  ring  therein  in  order  to  dedicate  it  to  an  idol;  and  therefore  to  fhow 
that  it  was  under  its  protection,  rather  than  that  of  Jehovah.  Oriental  Illustrations, 
pp.  488—493. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor  of  Cshnet^s  Die- 
tionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information.  See  the  Fragments,  putknlarly 
Nos.  107.  185.  212,  213. 

'  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

*  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  high  priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  described  the  manner  and  invoca- 
tions of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that  island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  part  of  the  present  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

*  Jam  dcderat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 

Armaquc  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.  —  Otid.  Fast.  iii.  387,  388. 
On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will  find  much 
curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  Gentilium  Lustrationibus,  cap.  33. 
pp.  413.  et  seq. 

*  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours 
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preme  God ;  you  worship  him  as  such  ;  and^  doubtless,  he  is  jealous 
of  his  own  honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talk-- 
ing — he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he  meditateth — he  is  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme, —  or  he  is  pursuing — 
taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase, — or  he  is  on  a  journey — having  left 
his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making  some  excursions, — orperadvefiture 
he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked. — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear 
to  us,  they  are  believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some 
particular  business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Yishnoo  sleeps 
for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are  often  out  on 
journeys  or  expeditions  J  Accordingly  the  priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud y 
and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner.  This  was  not  only  the  custom 
of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians, 
Greeks,  Ilomans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead,  and  to 
print  any  marks  upon  themselves.  (Deut.  xiv,  1. ;  Lev.  xix,  28.)  For 
the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only  in  honour  of  their  gods,  but 
also  in  testimony  of  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Scythians,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Herodotus,  were  ac- 
customed to  slash  their  arms  on  the  death  of  their  kings' ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  similar  custom  obtained  among  some  one  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  modem  Persians  to  this  day  cut  and 
lacerate  themselves  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a  martyr  for  the  Moslem 
faith.' 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities  in 
various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  the 
prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which  the  ancient  writers 
abound.  According  to  Justin^,  the  Cyprian  women  gained  that 
portion  which  their  husbands  received  with  them,  on  marriage,  by 
previous  public  prostitution.  And  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Augustine,  made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by 

cried  out^  **  Great  it  Diana  of  the  Ephesiane.**  (Acts  six.  34.)  Kot  to  mnltipljr  anne- 
cessarj  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  Tain  repetitions  in  the  Heantontimoreomenos 
of  Terence,  act  y.  scene  1.  We  are  informed  bj  Seirins  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after 
sapplicating  the  particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  f;;od8 
and  goddesses  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant.  Servius  in  Virgil, 
Georg.  lib.  L  21.  (vol.  I  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  edition,  Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  **  vain  repetitions  '*  of  the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  toL  i.  pp.  462 — 464, 
'  Ward^s  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii  p.  324. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

'  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anniversary.  **  It  is," 
be  says,  **  necessary  to  have  witnessed  the  scenes  that  are  exhibited  in  their  cities,  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  which  possesses  them  at  this  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  must 
violent  of  them,  as  they  vociferated  Ya  Hoeaein  t  walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood,  by  the  voluntary  cutq 
which  they  bad  given  to  themselves,  either  as  acts  of  love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such 
must  have  been  the  cuttings  of  which  we  read  in  ^oly  Writ.**  Horier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  176. 

*  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

VOL.  III.  0  C 
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the  same  disgusting  means.  ^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses 
prohibiting  the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities.  (Lev. 
xiz.  29.)  The  Hindoos  often  dedicate  their  daughters  to  their  gods, 
who  at  a  certain  age  become  prostitutes  for  life. — Others  dedicated  to 
them  the  spoils  of  war ;  others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in 
commemoration  of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them.' 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the  carrying 
of  marks  on  dieir  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of  their  worship. 
This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28.  To  this  day,  all  the 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  foreheads,  or  elsewhere,  what  are 
called  the  sectarian  marks^  which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a 
civil  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view  from  each  other.'  Most  of 
the  barbarous  nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms, 
breasts,  &c  curiously  carved  or  tatooedy  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks  made 
on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  different  idols,  —  and  to  this  the 
inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16, 17.,  xiv.  9.  11.,  xv.  2.,  xvi.  2., 
xix.  20.,  XX.  4.),  where  false  worshippers  are  represented  as  receiving 
in  their  hands,  and  in  their  forehead,  the  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites  rounding 
the  comers  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  comers  of  their  beards, 
evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have  existed  among  the 
Egyptians  during  their  residence  among  that  people,  though  it  is 
now  difficult  to  determine  what  those  customs  were.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  Arabs  shave  or  cut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  who  (they  say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the 
Macians,  a  people  of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft 
on  the  top  of  the  head.^  In  this  manner  the  Hindoos'  and  the 
Chinese  cut  their  hair  to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in 
honour  of  some  idol,  and  therefore  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients,  and  for 
purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was 
customary  for  parents  to  dedicate  the  hair  of-  their  children  to  some 
god ;  which,  when  they  came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  con- 
secrated to  the  deity.  Achilles,  at  the  Mineral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off 
his  golden  locks,  which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Sperchius,  and  threw  them  into  the  flood.®  From  Virgil's  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido^,  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was  de- 
dicated to  the  infernal  gods.  If  the  hair  was  rounded,  and  dedicated 
for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account  for  the  prohibition 
in  this  verse.* 

A  religion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  paganism  could  not  have  sub- 

>  Calmet  on  Lev.  xix.  29.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  iv.  pp.  ISS — 1S5. 

*  See  much  carious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke*B  Travels,  voL  vi  pp. 
444 — 449.  8vo.  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  L  pp.  841,  342. 

■  See  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iil  p.  15.    Roberts's  Orientai  lUastrations,  p.  91. 

*  Herod,  lib.  tii.  c.  8.  and  Kb.  iv.  c.  175.  *  Roberts's  Oriental  Illastrations,  p.  90. 

•  Iliad,  xxiii.  142,  &c  '  ^neid,  iv.  698. 

•  Calmet,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiz.  27. 
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Bisted  80  long,  had  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was  managed  contrived 
to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes  by  pretending  that  certain 
divinities  uttered  oracles.  The  researches  of  enlightened  travellers 
have  laid  open  the  contrivances  by  which  these  frauds  were  managed, 
at  least  in  Greece.*  Various  were  the  means  by  which  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  charmed  serpents, 
—  extracted  their  poison,  and  dius  rendered  them  harmless,  —  a 
practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an  established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Divinebs  into 
futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  consulting  (Deut. 
xviiL  10,  11.):  viz.  1.  Those  who  used  divination^  —  that  is,  who 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity  by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c, ;  —  2. 
Observers  of  times,  those  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by 
present  occurrences,  and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes 
from  the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipdes,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &c. ; — 
3.  Enchanters,  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those  who  drew 
auguries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts,  observing  the  flights 
of  birds,  &c. ;  —  4.  Witches,  those  who  pretended  to  bring  down 
certain  celestial  influences  to  their  aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs, 
perfumes,  &c. ; — 5.  Charmers,  those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes 
of  divination ;  —  6.  Consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  —  Pythonesses, 
those  who  pretended  to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  ora- 
cular answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order ;  —  and,  7.  Wizards, 
or  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  professed  to 
evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the  secrets  of  the  in« 
visible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  Divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory, viz.  by  the  cup, —  by  arrows, — by  inspecting  the  livers  of 
slaughtered  animals,  —  and  by  the  sta£ 

1.  Divination  by  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient :  it 
certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5.)  * ; 
and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  prevalent  among  the  Asiatics, 
who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages) 
that  there  was  a  cup  which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
different  potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which  were  then 
doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the  Ciq>  of  Jemsheed, 
from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that  name,  whom  late  historians 
and  poets  have  confounded  with  Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the 
Great,  &c  This  cup,  filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say, 
was  discovered  when  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepolis.  To  this 
cup  the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions;  and  to  the  in- 
telligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  ascribe  the 

■  See  Dr.  Clarke's  TraTefa,  toI.  tl  pp.  479,  480.;  also  toI.  ill.  p.  298. 

'  We  have  no  reason  to  ufer  that  Joseph  practised  divination  by  the  cap  ;  althongh, 
according  to  the  saperstition  of  those  times,  snpematural  influence  might  be  attribnted  to 
kit  cop.  And  as  the  whole  transaction  lehUed  in  Gen.  zlir.  was  meAy  intended  to  de- 
ceiTe  his  brethren  for  a  short  time,  be  might  as  well  afltect  divination  by  his  cap,  as  aflfect 
to  belieTe  that  they  had  stolen  it. 

c  c  2 
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great  prosperitjr  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  diey  understood 
all  events^  past,  present^  and  future.  Many  of  the  Mohammedan 
princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have  information  of  futurity  by 
means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr.  Xorden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in 
the  farthest  part  of  Egypt^  in  a  very  dimgerous  situation,  from  which 
he  and  his  company  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting 
great  spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way  told 
one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  that  he  knew  what 
sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  had  consulted  his  cup,  and  had 
found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one  of  their  prophets  had 
said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  disguise,  and  passing  everywhere, 
examine  the  state  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  bring  over  a  great 
number  of  other  Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  alL^ 
It  was  precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked  of 
divining  by  his  cup  J 

Julius  S&renus  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  the  cup 
among  the  Abyssinians,  Chaldees,  and  Egyptians,  was  to  fill  it  first 
with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of  gold  and  silver, 
togeth^  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon  were  engraven  certain 
characters;  and  after  that  the  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
used  certain  forms  of  incantation,  and  so,  calling  upon  the  devil,  re- 
ceived their  answers  several  ways,  —  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds, 
sometimes  by  the  characters  which  were  in  the  cup  arising  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  forming  the  answer ; 
and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  persons  themselves 
about  whom  the  oracle  was  consulted.  Cornelius  Agrippa '  tells  us 
likewise,  that  the  manner  of  some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup 
containing  water,  which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so 
form  answers,  according  to  the  questions  proposed.^ 

2.  Divination  by  arrows  was  an  ancient  method  of  presaging 
future  events.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways,  mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that 
he  might  thence  divine  in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march :  and 
that  he  consulted  teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in 
order  to  determine  his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  passage,  says  that  *^  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was  thus : 
—  They  wrote  on  seveml  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  against 
which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting  them  promiscu- 
ously all  together  into  a  quiver,  they  caused  them  to  be  drawn  out  in 
the  manner  of  lots ;  and  that  city  whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn  out  was  the  first  they  assaulted.*'  *  This  method  of  divination 
was  practised  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed  ^^ 

*  Trar.  rol.  il.  p.  150.  «  Harmer,  vol  ii.  p.  475. 

*  De  occult  PhiloB.  L  L  cap.  57. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xliv.  5.    Border's  Oriental  Castoms,  toL  i.  p.  54. 

*  On  this  subject  see  some  cnrioos  information  in  the  Fragments  supplementaiy  to  Cal- 
met,  No.  179. 

*  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  94.  4to.  edit)  In  his  preliminaiy  disoonrse, 
™  ^®  *t**«8  that  the  arrows,  used  bj  the  idolatrous  Arabs  for  this  purpose,  were  deeti- 
Wte  Of  beads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  some  idol,  in  whose  presenoe 
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and  was  likewise  used  bj  the  ancient  Greeks^  and  other  na- 
tions.^ 

3.  Divtnation  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  animals  was 
another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  eventii^  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  termed  *H7raTo* 
aieairla^  or  looking  into  the  liver.  This  word  subsequently  became  a 
general  term  for  divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrifices^ 
because  the  liver  was  the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this 
purpose.    To  this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 

4.  Rahdomancyy  or  divination  by  the  stafi^^  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus  performed  : 
The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by  spans^  or  by  the  length 
of  his  finger,  s&ying^  as  he  measured,  "  I  will  go,  or  I  will  not  go ;  I 
will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I  will  not  do  it:"  and  as  the  last  span  fell 
out  so  he  determined.  Cyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a 
different  account  of  the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by 
erecting  two  sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain 
charm,  and  then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  wey  gave  advice  in  any  affair.' 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with  many 
persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorcerers^  This  class 
of  persons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divinations,  and  boasted  of  a 
power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep  science,  and  by  means  of  certain 
rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead  from  their  gloomy  abodes,  and 
compel  them  to  disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of 

they  were  consaltecL  Seyen  snch  arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca;  but  general!/ 
in  divination  they  made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written  ify  Lord  haih 
ctmmanded  m^,— on  another,  My  Lobd  hath  fnrbidden  mtf,— and  the  third  was  blank.  If 
the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question ;  if  the 
second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclusion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they 
mixed  them  and  drew  oyer  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others. 
These  divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was  under- 
taken — as  when  a  man  was  about  to  many,  to  undertake  a  journey,  or  the  like.  (Sale's 
Prel.  Disc,  pp  126,  127.) 

>  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 
'  *  Ibid.  vol.  i  pp.  889,  340.  The  practice  of  **  divination  from  the  liver  is  very  old,  and 
was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  till  Christianity  banished  it,  together  with  the 
sods  of  Olympus.  In  iBschylus,  Prometheus  boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of 
tne  entrails,  if  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods ;  also  the  various 
forms  of  the  gall  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg*s  History  of  Reh'gion,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.)  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the  entails  were  examined. 
They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered  the  chief  seat,  or,  as  Philostratus  ex- 
presses himself  (Life  of  ApoUonius,  viii.  7.  §  15.),  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divina- 
tion. If  it  had  a  fine,  natural,  red  colour ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots;  if  it  was 
large  and  double  ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves  the  best 
success  in  their  undertakings:  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was  diy,  or  had  a  band 
between  the  parts^  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  considered  an  unfortunate  omen  if  the 
Kver  was  injured  by  a  cat  in  killing  the  victim.  (Matem.  of  Cilano,  Boman  Antiquities, 
vol.  iL  p.  164.)  RosenmiiUer.  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
'  *  Seldon  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt  1.  cap  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  216. 
Pococke  and  Newcome,  in  loc    Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  359.    (Edinb.  1804.) 

*  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were  numerous  sorcerers 
and  deedven,  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders  and  prodigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of 
people  after  them  into  the  wudemess.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  6.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv« 
c  13.  §  4.) 
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the  human  powers:  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  scrceref 
Bar- Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiiL  6 — 11.  There  also  were  others, 
such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.) ;  who  having  some  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology,  abused  that  knowledge 
and  deceived  the  common  people  by  pretending  to  foretell  future 
events,  from  the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  planets  and  stars, 
and  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  repeating  certain  phrases,  &c.*  So 
prevalent  was  the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of 
their  elders,  judges,  or  rabbles,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a  pro* 
ficiency  in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who  made  it 
their  profession.' 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  weU  known  to 
require  any  proofs.  Pythagoras  and  other  distinguished  Greek  phi- 
losophers took  no  small  pains  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  this  art  The 
inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  particular  were  distinguished  for  their 
magical  skill ;  and  it  was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many 
of  the  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  used  curious 
arts  (ja  TrepUpya,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  denote 
magical  arts,  incantations,  &c)  brought  their  books  together  and  burnt 
them  before  all  men.  (Acts  xix.  19.)  So  celebrated  was  the  city  of 
Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that  some  particular  forms  of  incantation 
derived  their  names  from  thence,  and  were  called  'E^o-ca  Tpdfifiara, 
or  Ephesian  Letters.^  Thev  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed 
with  strange  characters,  wnich  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving  in- 
dividuals from  evUs  of  different  kinds.  The  ^'  books "  above  men- 
tioned were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  of  forming,  use,  &c.  of 
these  charms.^ 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THB  STATE  OF  RXLIGIOK  AVOHCh  THB  JBWB,  IN  THB  Tim  OV  JBSU8  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
existence  of  any  sect  among  the  Jews.  Devoted  to  the  study  of  their 
law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  they  neglected  those 
curious  studies  which  were  esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Jehovah  and  the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal 
schools ;  in  which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to 

*  Bobinson's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  Mdyos, 

'  If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  Talmnds,  twenty-four  of  the  school  of  rabbi  Jadah 
were  killed  by  sorcery;  and  eighty  women  sorceresses  were  hanged  in  one  day  by  Simoa 
ben  Shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice  of  this  art  prevail  among  them  that  skill  in  it 
was  required  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  person  to  be  clKwen  a  member  of  their 
councils,  whether  that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty- three,  in  order  that  ho  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accnsed,  whether  thej  were  really  guilty  of  Borosry 
or  not*  Liehtfoot's  Works,  voL  I  p.  37 1«,  voL  iL  p.  244.  (folio  edit.),  woere  the  passages 
from  the  Tumnds  are  given. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  290 — ^293. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  viiL  17.,  where  some  cnrions  informatioo  relatire  to  the  EplM« 
sian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Snidas  and  Hesychios. 
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obaerye  the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  captivity 
we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  sectfl  among  them  until  the  time 
of  the  Maccabsean  princes ;  when  it  should  seem  that  the  Jewish 
literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became 
divided  in  their  opinions,  and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  section  to 

B've  an  account  of  their  origin  and  tenets,  together  with  those  of  the 
erodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
some  other  minor  denominations  of  religious  parties  which  were  in 
existence  during  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament 
history.* 

§  1.  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  mentioned  in  tlie  New  Testament 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  sect  of 
the  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared  is  not  known : 
but,  as  Josephus'  mentions  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as 
distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of  Jonathan  (b.c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest 
that  they  must  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the  Christian  sera. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  verb  KHD  (pnaRasn)  to 
separate ;  because  they  professed  an  uncommon  separation  from  the 
apparel  and  customs  of  the  world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  ex« 
traordinary  devotion  to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men. 
Hence  one  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  before  king 
Agrippa,  terms  them  oKpifieardTrj  atpea-is,  the  most  rigorous  sect,  in 
our  version  rendered  the  most  straitqft  sect,  (Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  family  or  class  of  men :  there  were 
Pharisees  of  every  tribe,  family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of 
life  early  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Maccabsean  sovereigns ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  people, 
that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what  direction  they 
pleased  to  public  affairs.'     They  boasted  that  from  their  accurate 

1  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Fritil  Introdnctio  in  Lec« 
tionem  Nori  Testament!,  cc.  83,  34.  De  Statu  Religionis  Judieonim  tempore  Christi, 
pp  446—471.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les  Sectes  des  Jnifs,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  Til—* 
743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Jenning*s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i  ch.  10 — 13. 
Schulzii  ArchsBologia  Biblica,  pp.  170 — 180.  Carpzorii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  173 
r— 247.  Fictet's  Theologie  Chr^tienne,  torn,  i  pp.  627 — 630.  and  tom.  iii.  pp.  103—117. 
Jahn,  ArchsBol.  Bibl.  §§  316 — 320.  and  Ackermann,  ArchsBoL  Bibl.  §§  805—311.  Beau* 
8obro*s  and  L'Enfimt^s  Introd.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  ilL  pp.  184—192.) 

'  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiil  c.  5.  §  9. 

*  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly  illustrated  bj  the 
following  anecdote:—  When  Alexander  JaansBus  Uiy  on  his  death-bed,  about  eighty  years 
before  the  Christian  «ra,  his  queen  Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  exposed  state  in  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recom* 
mended  her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them.  Alexandra 
followed  this  adrioe;  and  the  Pharisees,  aTaillng  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  disposed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  Jo^ 
sephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii  c  15.  §  5.  c.  1 6.  §  1.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  I  c  4. 
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knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  favourites  of  heaven*,  and  thiis, 
trusting  in  themselves  that  thej  were  righteous,  depised  others. 
(Luke  xi.  52.,  xviiL  9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though  fate  does  not  co- 
operate in  every  action.'  They  also  believed  m  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii. 
8.):  but,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Josephus,  it  appears 
that  their  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis';  that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body, 
winged  its  flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  per- 
petuated and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a  deformed 
and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a  prior  state  of  exist- 
ence. From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets  and  traditions  the  people 
generally  received,  it  is  evident  that  the  disciples  of  our  Loid  had 
adopted  this  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
when,  having  met  with  a  man  who  had  been  horn  blind,  they  asked 
him  whether  it  were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-exist  ent  state  which 
had  caused  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this  punish- 
ment To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  that  neither  his  vices  or  sins 
in  a  pre- existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents,  were  the  cause  of 
this  calamity.  TJohn  ix.  1—4.)  From  this  notion,  derived  from  the 
Greek  philosopny,  we  find  that  during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry, 
the  Jews  speculated  variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several 
conjectures,  which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performed  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  soul  of  ^lias ;  others  of  Jeremiah ;  while 
others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms  that  it  must  be 
the  floul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which  these  mighty  deeds  were 
now  wrought  ^Matt  xvi.  14. ;  Luke  ix.  19.)* 

2.  The  Pharisees  contended  that  Gt>d  was  in  strict  justice  hound  to 
bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the  terrestrial  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
that  he  could  not  possibly  damn  any  one  of  them  I  The  ground  of 
their  justification  they  derived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their 
knowledge  of  God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 


'  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  2.  §  4. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xiu.  c.  6.  §  9.,  lib.  xvui  c  2.  §  a.  De  BeR  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c  8.  §  14.  AcU  ▼. 
88,  39.  •  ^  ^ 

•  Joeepbu^  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  3.  De  BcU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.,  Ub.  iii.  c  8. 
§  5.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine, 
when  he  tells  us,  thai,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  undejUed. 

I  Dr.  Lightfoot*8  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  668,  669.  Dr.  Harwood*s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
▼ol.  ]].  p.  366.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration  of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the 
alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  when  the  feme  of 
Chnst  s  miracles  reached  his  court;  but  on  comparing  Matt  xvi  6.  with  Mark  viil  16.,  it 
appears  that  Herod  was  a  Sadducee,  and,  consequentlj,  disbelieved  a  future  state.  His 
alarm,  therefore,  u  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conscience  which  haunted  his 
guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 
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from  the  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to  be 
meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  tupererogatory  ones, 
to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to  the  observance  of  the 
law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul  has  some  allusions  in  those  parts 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous 
suppositions  of  the  Jews.^ 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal  sects  that 
divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5.),  and  affected  a  singular  pro- 
bity of  manners  according  to  their  system,  which  however  was  for 
the  most  part  both  lax  and  corrupt  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses 
had  tolerated  in  civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Phari- 
sees determined  to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt.  v.  31.  et 
seq.,  xiz.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  two  cele- 
brated philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among  the  Jews,  that  of 
Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the  question  of  divorce,  the  school 
of  Schammai  maintained  that  no  man  could  legally  put  away  his 
wife  except  for  adultery :  the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  contrary, 
allowed  of  divorce  for  any  cause  (from  Deut  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the 
wife  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  words,  if 
he  saw  any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus  we  read 
(in  Ecclus.  XXV.  26.),  **  If  she  go  not  as  thou  wouldst  have  her,  cut 
her  off  from  thy  flesh;  ^ve  her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  let  her  so;" 
and  in  conformity  with  tms  doctrine,  Josephus',  who  was  a  Phansee, 
relates  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children, 
because  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  liter-i 
ally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour  their  own  philoso^ 
phical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving  their  neighbour,  they  ex- 
pounded solely  of  the  love  of  their  friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
Jewish  race ;  all  other  persons  being  considered  by  them  as  natural 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.  compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they 
were  in  no  respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  passage  from  Maimonides.'  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they  taught  was 
not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a  man  might  even  swear 
with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  moment  annul  it  in  his  heart  I  So 
rigorously  did  they  understand  the  command  oF  observing  the  sab- 
bath-day, that  they  accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  coruj 
and  heal  the  sick,  &c  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq,  ;  Luke  vi.  6.  et  sea.,  xiv, 
1.  et  seq.)     Those  natund  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 

*  See  Bom.  L — ^xi  Josephns,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xril  c.  2.  §  4.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8* 
§  4.    Jiutiru  Dialog,  cum  Trypbon.    Firke  Abotb. 

*  Life  of  bimself,  §  76.  GfoUtib,  Calmet,  Drs.  lightfoot,  Whitbj,  Doddridge,  and  A. 
Clarke  (on  Matt  y.  80.  et  teq,  and  Matt  xix.  3.  et  seq.)  hare  all  given  illnstrations  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  dlToroe  from  rabbinical  writerB.  See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica, 
lib.  lit  c  22.    (Op.  torn,  il  coL  782—786.) 

*  *<  A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  fall  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him  out ;  for  it  is 
written,  *  Thou  thaU  notrieeup  agauut  the  Uood  of  thy  neighbour,*  But  this  is  mot  thy 
neighbour."    Works,  yoL  ii.  p.  152, 
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penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments^  inferior  to 
the  ceremonial  laws,  which  tney  preferred  to  the  former,  as  being 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt.  v.  19.,  xv.  4.,  zxiiL  23.),  ta 
the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and  fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  cause- 
less anger  and  impure  desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt  y.  21, 
22.  27 — 30.);  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes'  to 
the  Jewish  religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule  over 
their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and  characters,  they  soon  ren- 
dered more  profligate  and  abandoned  than  ever  they  were  before  their 
conversion*  (Matt,  xxiii.  15.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and 
riches  as  the  highest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth 
by  every  means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt.  v.  1 — 12.,  xxiiL  4. ;  Luke 
xvi.  14. ;  James  ii.  1 — 8.);  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  applause, 
they  offered  up  long  prayers^  in  public  places,  but  not  without  a  self- 
sufficiency  of  their  own  holiness  (Matt.  vi.  2 — 6. ;  Luke  xviiL  11.); 
under  a  sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the 
prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beauti- 
fied their  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxiii.  29.) ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of 
their  own  sanctity,  that  they  thought  themselves  defiled  if  they  but 
touched  or  conversed  with  sinnersy  Ihat  is,  with  publicans  or  tax- 
gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives.  (Luke  vii.  39., 
XV.  1.  et  seq.) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  conspicuous 
for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or  decrees  of  the 
elders.  These  traditions,  they  pretended,  had  been  handed  down  from 
Moses  through  every  generation,  but  were  not  committed  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  they  were  not  merely  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  divine  law,  but  even  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  Scribes," 
said  they,  "  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law ;  for  the  words  of 
the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  Scribes  are  all 
weighty."^  Among  the  tnbditions  thus  sanctimoniously  observed  by 
the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  following :  —  1.  T7te  washing 
of  hands  up  to  the  wrist  before  and  after  meat  f  Matt.  xv.  2. ;  Mark 
vii.  3.),  which  they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  consi- 
dered its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable  by 
excommunication*      2.    The  purification  of  the  cups,  vessels,  and 

^ '  Justin  Martyr  bean  witness  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  proselytes  of  the  Fha- 
risees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  **  Tour  prose- 
lytes," says  he  to  IWpho  the  Jew  (p.  860.),  "  not  only  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  but  blas- 
pheme his  name  with  twofold  more  vindence  than  yoursdves,  Hiey  are  ready  to  show  their 
malicious  zeal  against  us;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eyes,  wi&h  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."    See  further  Dr.  Irehmd's  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared, 

■  Bncher,  after  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  ritual,  haa  given  a  long  and  curious 
specimen  of  the  **  vain  repetitions  "  used  by  the  Pharisees.  See  his  Antiquitates  BibUc« 
ex  Novo  Testamento  selectas,  pp.  240—244.    Yitemborgn,  1729.  4to. 

•  Jerusalem  Berachoth,  fol.  8.  2.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Horn  Hebraicte  on 
Matt.  zv.  The  whole  of  his  Hebrew  and  Talmndical  Exerdtations  on  that  chwter  is 
smgularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these  traditions,  by  which  the  Jews  made  the 
J!1j  K -1??  ®^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  "  termed  the  Talmud.  On  the  traditions  of  the  modem  Jews 
AiSnS  »J«2»^7«7,many  passages  of  the  New  Testament),  the  Nader  may  oonmlt  Mr, 
AUen  s  Modem  Judaism,  chap.  m.  to  xv.  pp.  140— 28a 
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couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  washings  (Mark  vii.  4.); 
for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water-pots  mentioned  by  St.  John 
(ii.  6.)  were  destined.  But  these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  symbolical  washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and 
Matt.  xxviL  24.  3.  Their  punctiliotu  pamnent  of  tithes  (temple«offer- 
ings),  even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  zviii.  12. ;  Matt«  xxiii. 
23.)  4.  Their  wearing  broader  phylacteries  a$id  larger  fringes  to  their 
garments  than  the-  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  He,  who  wore 
his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of  the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to  be 
the  most  devout.  6.  Thdrfastxng  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance 
of  austerity  (Luke  xTiii.  12.;  Matt.  vi.  16.);  thus  oonvertmg  that 
exercise  into  religion,  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  perfonnance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were  the  second 
and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with  our  Mondays  and 
Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  uiey  commemorated  Moses  going 
up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the  law,  which,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions, was  on  the  fifth  day,  or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent 
after  he  had  received  the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifications  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  b^  some  of  them  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  body.  Sometunes  they  imposed  these 
painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or  even  ten  years,  before  they  married. 
They  deprived  themselves  almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  should 
involuntarily  become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  than  twelve  fingers 
broad ;  in  order  that,  if  thev  should  sleep  too  soundly,  they  might  fall 
upon  the  ground  and  awake  to  prayer.  Others  slept  on  small  and 
sharp  pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  be  always  awake.  ^  As,  however, 
none  of  these  austerities  were  legally  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees 
were  not  bound  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  have  followed  his  own  inclination  and  the  impulse  or  ardour 
of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven  sorts  of  Pharisees,  two 
of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to,  though  not  specified  by  name,  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who 
entered  into  the  sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechem- 
ites  suffered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Pharisees 
is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 14.  And,  2.  The  Phari- 
sees who  said,  *'  Let  me  know  what  my  duty  is,  and  I  will  do  it" — 
^^  I  have  done  my  duty,  that  the  command  may  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  it"  Of  this  sort  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have 
been,  who  came  to  Jesus  Christ,  saying  "  Good  mastery  what  good 
THINGS  SHALL  I  DO,  that  I  may  have  eternal  Ufef"  and  who  at 
length  replied,  —  All  these  have  I  kept  (or,  observed)  from  my  youth 
up.  (Mattxix.16.20.)^ 

*  Epipbaninfl,  Haeres.  p^  16. 

'  Jerosalem  Talnrad,  Beradiodi,  IbL  IS.  2.  Sotah,  fbl  SO.  3.  fiab^lonish  Talmud, 
M.  SS.  a.  Dr.  Lightfoot  luw  traaibted  the  entire  puMgeB  in  his  Hone  HebnucA  on  liatt 
iii  7i 
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With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  entertiuned  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people ;  whom,  being  ignorant  of  the 
law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed.  (John  vii.  49.)  It  is  unques- 
tionable, as  Mosheim  has  well  remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Pharisees  was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ; 
and  that,  in  general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  die  gratification  of 
their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  professed  themselves 
to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  Maker.  These  odious  features 
in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees  caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by 
our  Saviour  with  the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked 
the  Sadducees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 
genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  did  not  impose  on  mankind  by 
pretended  sanctitv,  or  devote  themselves  with  insatiable  greediness  to 
the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.^  All  the  Pharisees,  however, 
were  not  of  this  description.  Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  piety ;  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to 
GamalieL  If  Saul  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ,  he  did  it  out  of 
a  blind  zeal :  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God  towards 
him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices  common  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all, 
cannot  admit  of  any  other  than  a  favourable  construction.^ 

II.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  is  by  some  writers  considered  as 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have  supposed 
that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew  up  together.  This 
sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadok,  or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  who  lived  above  two  hundred  (Dr. 
Prideaux  says  two  hundred  and  sixty-three)  years  before  Christ ;  and 
who  taught  his  pupils  to  ^^  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their 
master  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait  upon 
their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward ; "  but  that  they  should  let 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.'  Unable  to  comprehend  a  doctrine 
so  spiritual,  Zadok  deduced  from  it  the  inference  that  neither  reward 
nor  punishment  is  to  be  expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following 
are  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Sadducees :  — 

1.  That  there  is  no  resurrectiony  neither  angel  nor  spitit  (Matt, 
xxii.  23. ;  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man  perishes  together 
with  the  body.* 

1  Mo8heim*8  CommentarieB  on  the  AflTairs  of  Christians,  vol  L  p.  d3. 

*  Beaosobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts),  toL  iiL  p.  190. 

*  Lightfoot*8  HoriB  Hebraicie  on  Matt.  iiL  7. 

*  Josephus  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  8.  in  fine.  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xyiii  c  I.  §  4.  Some  learned 
men  have  expressed  their  surprise,  that  the  Sadducees  shonld  deny  the  existence  of  angels, 
since  they  acknowledged  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  sach  frequent  and  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  angels.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  they 
belicYed  not  the  angels,  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses,  to  be  of  any  duration,  but  looked 
on  them  as  beings  created  only  for  the  service  they  performed,  and  existing  no  longer. 
(Grotius  on  Matt  xxiL  xxiil  &c.  Lightfoot*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  703.  Whitby  on  Acts 
xxiii.  8.  and  Matt  xxii.  23.)  There  seem  to  have  been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin 
Man^  (the  second  centuryX  who  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  (Justin.  DiaL  cum 
Tiyphone,  p.  358.  b.)    And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  was  entertained  by  some  amon^ 
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2.  TUat  there  is  ho  fate  or  over-ruling  providence,  but  ihat  all  ihen 
enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action ;  m  other  words,  the  absolute 

Eower  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  their  own '  choice ; 
ence  they  were  very  severe  judges.* 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the.  five  books  of  Moses  to 
the  rest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  writers  that  they  rejected 
all  the  sacred  books  but  those  of  Moses.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no 
proof:  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the 
Jewish  canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonise  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses.  Secondly,  how  could 
any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the  office  of  high-priest,  if  they 
had  departed  in  so  important  a  point  from  the  belief  of  the  nation? 
Thirdly,  although  Josephus  frequently  mentions  their  rejecting  tiie 
traditions  of  the  elders,  yet  he  nowhere  charges  them  with  rejecting 
any  of  the  sacred  books ;  and,  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  their 
zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such  a  crime  in 
silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our  Saviour,  who  so 
severely  censured  tiie  Sadducees  for  their  other  corruptions,  did  not 
condemn  them  for  such  reiection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable  sect ; 
but  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated  by  the  dignity 
and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their  tenets,  and  who  were  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction.  Several  of  them  were  advanced  to  the 
high  priestiiood.^  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  aspired> 
generally,  to  public  offices.  Josephus  afiSrms  that  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness of  tiie  state  was  transacted  by  them ;  and  that,  when  they  were 
in  the  magistracy,  tiiey  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the 
Pharisees,  though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.^ 

III.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  tiie  third 
principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
By  some  writers  of  Jewidi  antiquities  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  fraternity  of  Assidseans,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ii.  42.  as 
being  zealously  devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  tiieir  descent 
to  the  Bechabites.  But  the  latter  were  b,  family  only,  and  not  a  sect. 
Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from  Egypt,  where  the 
Jewish  refugees,  who  fled  for  security  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
were  compelled,  on  the  captivity  of  the  greater  part  of  their  body, 

the  Jewa,  so  lately  as  the  emperor  Jostmian's  time  (the  sixth  centniy) ;  for  there  is  a  law 
of  bis  extant  (NoreL  146.  c  2.)  published  against  those  Jews,  who  should  presume  either 
to  deny  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  or  t^  angels,  the  workmanship  and  creatni«s  of 
Crod,  did  subsist.    Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toI.  i  p.  99. 

I  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiii  c  5.  §  9.    De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  iL  c  8.  §  4. 
.  *  Ant  Jub.  lib.  xviii.  c  10.  §  6. 

'  Schmucker*s  Biblical  Theology,  toL  i  p.  264.  The  reader  will  find  several  addi- 
tional proofii  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  books  received  by  th6 
Sadducees  in  Dr.  Jortin*s  Bemark  on  £ccL  Hist  Appendix,  No.  IL  voL  i  pp.  86S — 374. 
edit  1805. 

*  Acta  Y.  17.  xxiii  6.    Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiil  c.  la  f§  6,  7.,  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §4. 

*  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  c.  .1.  |  4. 
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to  lead  a  reclueo  life,  out  of  which  the  Essene  inatitute  might  have 
grown.  They  were  disperBed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were  divided  into  two 
classes:  -—1.  The  praeHcal^  who  lived  in  society,  and  some  of  whom 
were  married,  though  it  appears  with  much  circumspection.  These 
dwelt  in  cities  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  iq>plied  themselves  to 
husbandry  and  other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative 
Essenes,  who  were  also  called  Therapeutae  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living  in  great  towns 
as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But  both  classes  were  ex- 
ceedingly abstemious,  exemplary  in  their  moral  deportment,  averse 
from  profane  swearing,  and  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath. They  held,  among  other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(though  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  the  existence  of 
angels,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  be- 
lieved every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Christ  censured  all  the  other  sects  of  the 
Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ;  neither  are 
they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  The 
silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  concerning  them  is  by  some  ac- 
counted for  by  their  eremitic  life,  which  seduded  them  from  places 
of  public  resort ;  so  that  they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour, 
as  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures  which  the 
other  Jews  deserved ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention  is  made  of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any  of  the 
sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  alluded  to  in  two 
or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our  Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who 
have  made  themselves  such  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt. 
xix.  12.),  are  supposed  to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained 
from  all  intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greater 
degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  tiie  better  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have  referred  to  them,  in 
CoL  ii.  18.  23.,  where  "voluntary  humility,"  and  *' neglecting  the 
body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Essenes;  who,  when  they 
received  any  persons  into  their  number,  made  Ihem  solemnly  swear 
that  they  would  keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the 
names  of  the  angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passage,  of  "  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise  agreeable 
to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes;  who,  placing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising  their  minds  to  invisible 
objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree  of  elevation  and  abstraction,  as 
to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  thorn 
proper  names,  or  rightly  interpret  those  already  given  them ;  and 

>  JoaejixoB,  de  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iL  c.  S.  §  7. 
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also  to  pnr  into  ftiturity  and  predict  future  eyenta.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  18  highly  probable  that  they  were  ^^  vainly  puffed  up  by 
their  fleshly  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St  Paul 
(Col.  ii«  21.9  '*  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'^)  are  such  as  the 
Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food,  but  lived  on 
coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  some  of  whom  would 
not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sunset:  if  touched  by  any  that 
were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they  would  wash  themselves,  as  after 
some  great  pollution.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a 
sodality  of  Essenes  at  Colossas,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places 
out  of  Judaea ;  and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  in- 
clined to  Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ; 
which  might  be  the  reason  of  the  Apostle's  so  particularly  cautioning 
the  Colossians  against  them.^ 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of  men 
called  Scribes,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief  priests,  elders, 
and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men  of  learning,  and  on 
that  account  to  have  had  great  deference  paid  to  them  (Matt  ii.  4., 
vii.  29.);  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  form  any  distinct 
sect.  The  Scribes  generally  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  whose  traditions  and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly 
skilled  ;  and  on  the  sabbath-days  *'  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat "  and  in- 
structed the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from  their  em- 
ployment, which  at  first  was  tran$cribify  the  law ;  but  in  progress  of 
time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the  public  ministry,  and  became 
teachers  of  it,  authoritatively  determining  what  doctrines  were  or 
were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common 
people  in  what  sense  to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In 
short,  they  were  the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  and  duty;  audit  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  study 
and  read  the  law.'  The  S<nribe8  were  of  different  families  and  tribes, 
and  therefore  of  different  sects :  hence  we  read,  that  there  were 
Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts 
xxiiL  9.)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identi- 
fied with  the  Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They 
were  Scribes  by  office,  and  Pharisees  by  religious  profession.  This 
explanation  wiU  account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii.  35.  being 
called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.' 

*  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiqaities>  book  L  c  13.  Encjclopnclia  MetropoIiUnA,  rol.  x. 
p.  598.  Michaelis  thinks  that  Saint  Fan!  aUodes  to  the  tenets  and  pFactices  of  the 
Essenes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothj.  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  toI.  ir.  pp.  79 — S5.  Dr.  Prideanx  has  collected  with  great  tndnstrj  and 
fidelity  all  that  Philo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.  Connec- 
tion, vol.  iL  book  V.  sab  anno  107  b.  o.  pp.  843.-^6&  8th  edit.  Thm  is  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  institnte  of  the  Essenes  in  voL  ii  pp.  124 — 1 5a  of  ^  Heloa's  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerasalem,"  which  contains  an  admirable  and  gr^^hic  delmeation  of  Jewish  manners 
and  customs  snch  as  they  most  probably  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand.  For  the  translation  of  this  veiy  pleasing  and  instructive  work 
from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauss,  the  lover  of  sacred  literature  is  indebted  to  the 
Bev.  John  Kenrick,  ILA.  of  York. 

*  Dr.  Burton*s  Papists  and  Pharisees  compared,  p.  S.    (Oxford,  1 766.  Svo.) 
■  Spanheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Bev.  O.  Wright,  p.  178. 
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V.  The  Lawyers  (vofUKol)  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  and 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms^  importing  one  and  the  same 
order  of  men ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.)  calls  him  a  lawyer  whom 
St.  Mark  (xii.  28.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes.  Dr.  Macknight  con- 
jectures that  the  Scribes  were  the  public  expounders  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in  private :  perhaps,  as  Dr,  Lardner  conn 
jectures,  they  taught  in  the  schools.^  But  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion: 
that  they  were  a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to 
the  text  of  the  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  modern  Karaites.^ 

YI.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
generally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

This  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  ^ven  to  a  race  of  peo- 
pie  who  sprang  originally  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
Gentiles.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent 
country  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
he  sent  in  their  place  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamathy 
and  Sepharvaim ;  with  which  the  IsraeUtes  who  remained  in  the  land 
became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amalgamated  into  one 
people.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  An  origin  like  this  would,  of  course,  render 
the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  Samaritans  further  augmented 
this  cause  of  hatred  by  rejecting  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
except  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewish 
priest  who  had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in 
the  true  religion.  (2  Kings  xviL  27,  28.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivitv,  when  they  began  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  work ;  but  their 
application  was  rejected.  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 4.)  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal  and  the  subsequent  state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only 
took  occasion  to  calumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra 
iv.  5. ;  Neh.  iv.  1 — 7,  8.) ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxvii.  11 — 13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised  land  the 
Hebrews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim,  they  erected  a 
temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.*    From  all  these  and  other  circum? 

>  FHdeaax,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.    Lardner*8  Credibilitj,  part  L  book  i.  ch.  4.  §  8.    (Works 
▼ol.  i.  p.  126.)     Macknight's  Hannonj,  sect.  S7.  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  Svo.  edit 

*  Basnage's  Histoiy  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  book  L  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  104 — 114.  The 
Karaites  cUtim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pretending  that  they  arc  descended  from 
the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Shidmaneser,  while  others  glory  in 
their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was  reformed  by  Babbi  Annn  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. They  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the 
Caucasus,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Holy  liud;  but  their  numbers  are 
not  known.  The  principal  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  rabbinists  or 
Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and  their  rigid  appeal  to 
the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  exclusiye  and  only  infallible  source  and  test  of  religious 
truth.  On  this  account  they  are  called  Kabaitss  (D^K"lp  KaaAiM)  or  Scripturuts,  from 
Hip  KaBA  or  Scripture,  Dt,  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia, 
p.  319.  In  pp.  315 — 339.  he  has  given  a  rerv  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  principles,  &c. 
of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  earlier  writers  con- 
cerning this  sect  in  his  Antiquitates  Hebrses  Gentis,  ppu  168 — 172*  ' 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xl  c  8.  §  4^ 
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stances^  the  national  hatred  between  the  *Samaritans  and  Jews  in«- 
creased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter 
anathemas  against  them  (Ecclus.  1.  26.),  and  for  many  ages  refused 
them  every  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should  ask  drink  of 
her.  (John  iv.  9.)*  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when  they  would  express 
the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to  him — Hiou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hast  a  devil.  (John.  viii.  48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  B.  c.  129':  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  el^teemed  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper 
place  of  national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  21.)  At  that  time,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  (John 
iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  afterwards  became  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  his  religion.  (Acts  viii.   1., 

IX.  31.,  XV.  z.y 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans  suffered 
much  from  the  Romans ;  and  though  they  received  a  little  favourable 
treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan  emperors,  yet  they  suffered 
considerably  under  some  of  the  professing  Christian  emperors,  par- 
ticularly Valentinian  and  Justinian.^  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are 
very  much  reduced  in  point  of  numbers.  Their  only  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  Napolose  or  Nahlous.  They  celebrate 
divine  service  every  Saturday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a 
year,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim: 
and  on  these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the  law 
till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  this. 
The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose,  where  their  language 
is  taught.  ^^  The  congregation  which  they  had  in  Egypt  was  broken 
up  about  260  years  ago :  for  a  long  time  none  have  been  resident  at 
Askelon,  Gaza,  Joppa,  Damascus,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Syria, 
where  some  of  their  sect  were  found  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
No  Samaritan  likes  to  travel  to  distant  countries,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  encounters,  when  from  home,  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  the  performance  of  religious  rites."*  In 
1855  their  entire  community  was  composed  of  195  souls.^  The  Sa- 
maritans at  Napolose  are  in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript 
Pentateuch,  which  they  assert  to  be  nearly  3500  years  old;  but  they 
reject  the  vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.     In  order  to  com- 

'  The  following  inciclent  proves  how  little  change  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  women  bait 
undergone  within  the  last  eighteen  centaries.  lira  Rev.  Vero  Munro,  when  travelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naplous  (on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Sychar),  having  descried  some  Samaritan 
women  drawing  water  at  a  well,  desired  his  servant  to  request  them  to  give  him  some  to 
drink.  But  they  refused  the  indulgence,  some  of  them  exclaiming, "  Shtdi  I  give  water  to 
a  Christian,  and  make  my  pitcher  filthy,  so  that  I  can  use  it  no  more  for  ever  ?  *'  Summer 
Ramble  in  Syria,  vol.  L  p.  63. 

'  Josephus,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xiii.  c  10.  §§  3,  8. 

'  Robinson's  6r.  Lex.  vode  ^afiaptenis,  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  224 — 
227.    Kuinoel,  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

*  Basnagc's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.  In  pp.  63—96.  he  has  given  minute  de* 
tails  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or  people. 

'  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  it  pp.  63,  64. 

*  Jacob  Esh  Shellaby*s  Notices  of  the  Modem  Samaritans,  p.  13.     London,  1855. 
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plcte  our  notice  of  this  sect^  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high  priest  to 
the  illustrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  applied  to  them  for  tliat  pur- 
pose ;  together  with  a  few  additional  particulars  from  the  baron  de 
Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans,  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian 
Kesearches  in  Syria,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible.^ 
1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  exactness  re- 
quired in  Exodus ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of  the  place  where 
he  is  on  the  sabbath-day,  except  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  read 
the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of  God.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with 
their  wives,  and  neither  kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled,  nor  do 
they  cook  any  food  during  the  sacred  hours :  whereas  the  Jews  trans- 
gress the  sabbath  in  all  mese  points ;  for  they  go  out  of  town,  have 
fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do  not  wash  themselves 
after  it — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to  be  their  first  festival,  which 
they  observe  according  to  the  law  of  Moses :  they  begin  at  sunset, 
by  the  sacrifice    enjoined  for   that  purpose  in  Exodus;  but  they 
sacrifice  only  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  ofier 
prayers  to  Grod,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole  congrega- 
tion with  a  blessing.     [Of  late  years,  however,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  and  exactions  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  they  offer  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice  within  their  city,  and  at  their  own  houses,  which  they 
consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  place.]  —  3.  They 
celebrate  for  seven  days  together  the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin ; 
for  these  reckon  the  next  day  afber  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  be^nning  the  next  day 
after  the  sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  sabbath  following  the  feast 
of  the  harvest  begins. — 4.  They  observe  the  fast  of  expiation  on  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month :  they  employ  the  four  and  twenty  hours 
of  the  day  in  afflicting  their  souls  and  fasting,  and  pray  in  the  syna- 
gogue both  morning  and  evening.     All  fast,  except  children  at  the 
breast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Each   adult  Samaritan  kills  a  cock  on  this  occasion.  —  5«  On  the 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
—  6.  They  never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is 
commanded  in  Genesis ;  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes  longer. 
The  priest  ofiliciates  when  he  is  at  hand,  in  his  absence  an  elderly 
person  performs  the  ceremony :  and  a  feast  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
given  by  the  family,  on  the  occasion,  to  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. —  7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning, 
when  they  have  lain  with  their  wives,  or  have  been  sullied  in  the 
night  by  some  undeanness ;  and  all  vessels,  that  may  become  unclean, 

'  Memoire  sur  TBtat  actuel  des  SamaritaioB,  par  M.  SilTestrc  de  Sacy.  Paris,  1812. 8vo, 
Jowctt*8  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  196—198.  See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrich, 
Discussion  am  de  Christologia  Samariianonim  liber.  Accedit  Appendicola  de  Colnmba 
J!)ca  Samaritanomm.  Lipsice,  1821.  Sto.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  it  pp.  65 — 67. 
In  pp.  687 — 700.  Dr.  W.  has  given  much  valnabie  and  cnrioua  information  respecting  the 
language  and  Hteratnre  of  the  Samaritans,  and  their  marriage-covenants. 
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become  defiled  when  they  touch  them  before  they  have  washed. — 
8.  They  take  away  the  fat  from  saorifices,  and  give  the  priests  the 
shoulder,  the  jaws,  and  the  belly. — 9,  Thev  never  marry  their  nieces 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife ;  whereas  the  Jews  may  have 
many. — 10.  They  believe  in  Grod,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount  Gerizim. 
Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in  others,  we  do  nothing 
but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  law  by  the  Lord,  who  made 
use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and 
doctors  have  invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch, 
and  hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book ;  they  reverence  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
but  only  the  disciple  of  a  prophet,  that  is,  of  Moses. — 12.  They  ex- 
pect a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ;  but,  say  they,  ^'  there  is  a 
great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab,  who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  he  comes."  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  interrelated  the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning 
their  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  all 
in  expectation  of  him  ; — '*  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
son  of  God, —  and  that  this"  (Napolose)  ^^  was  to  be  the  place  which 
he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom :  this  was  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  had  promised  he  would  place  his  name  there."  The 
report  of  the  Samaritans  worshipping  a  dove  is  groundless ;  nor  is  it 
true  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  existence  of 
angels.  They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 
that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies  them  by 
prayer. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their  high 
priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and  that  all  their  high 
priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas  the  Jews  have  not  one  of 
that  family.  They  boast  that  they  have  preserved  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racters which  God  made  use  of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the  Jews 
have  a  way  of  writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And, 
indeed,  instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  characters  to 
use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorised  several  books  that  were 
written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samaritans ;  but 
they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made  Christians,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by  misery  than  by  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  have  been  converted.  Nay,  they  seem  more  stub- 
bornly wedded  to  their  sect  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere 
rigorously  to  the  law  of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the 
twelfth  century,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  recep- 
tion of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed,  he 
was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he  was  admitted. 
But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before  they  liad  been  instructed 
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two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  to  attend  at  morning  and  evenino* 
prayers,  and  to  learn  some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  with  so  much 
rigour.  The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the  reason 
why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived  the  Christians 
by  their  pretended  conversion.* 

VII.  The  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  Jews :  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 
Great,  king  of  Judsea,  to  whose  family  they  were  strongly  attached. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  other  Jewish  sects,  first,  by  their 
concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of  subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Bomans ;  and,  secondly,  in  complying  with  the 
latter  in  many  of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples 
with  images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  which  symbolising  with  idolatry  upon 
views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  part 
at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herody  against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned 
his  disciples  (Mark  viii.  15.);  consequently  they  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Pharisees,  who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut  xvii. 
15.,  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not  a 
necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice,  held  an 
opinion  directly  contrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this  case  it  was  lawful 
both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  also  to  pay  taxes  to  him. 
How  keen  then  must  have  been  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against 
Christ,  when  they  united  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians, 
in  proposing  to  him  the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not?  (Matt.  xxiL  16.)  If  our  Redeemer 
had  answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 
him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him  to  the 
people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as  betraying  the 
civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country.  Christ  by  his  prudent 
reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and  at  the  same  time  implicitly 
justified  the  Herodians  in  paying  tribute  to  Csesar.  It  is  further 
probable  that  the  Herodians,  in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly 
of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion among  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one 
evangelist  called  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark  viiL  15.),  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt  xvi.  6.)  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees^ 

*  Lewis's  Origines  Hcbraes,  voL  iii.  pp.  57 — 59.  In  pp.  59 — 65.  he  has  printed  a  letter, 
purporting  to  hare  been  written  by  the  Samaritans  at  Snechem  in  the  seventeenth  centur^s 
and  sent  bj  them  to  their  brethren  in  England,  by  Dr.  Huntington,  some  time  chaplain  to 
the  Turkey  Company  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  Ireland. 

*  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  ii.  book  y.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — 368.)  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  xii.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  737 — 743.,  where  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  Herodians  are  enumerated ;  as  also  in 
Elsley  8  Annotations  on  the  Gospels,  voL  i.  pp.  342 — 346.,  vol.  ii  p.  15.  Farkharst's 
Greek  Lexicon,  voce;  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  §  4.  (Works,  vol  L 
pp.  126, 127.)    Tappan*8  Loctores  on  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  339. 
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VIII.  The  Galileans  were  a  political  sect  that  originated  from 
the  Pharisees,  A.D.  12,  when  Archelaus  was  banished,  Judaea  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by  Quirinius,  or  Cyrenius, 
president  of  Syria  (to  which  province  Judaea  was  attached).  On  this 
occasion,  Judas  the  Galilasan,  or  Gaulonite,  aa  he  is  also  called', 
exhorted  the  people  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them  that  tribute 
was  due  to  God  alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  Romans;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the 
divine  laws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respecta 
his  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  indeed  suppressed 
(Acts  V.  37.);  but  his  followers,  who  were  called  Galilaeans,  con- 
tinued secretly  to  propagate  them,  and  to  make  proselytes,  whom 
they  required  to  be  circumcised.  As  the  same  restless  disposition 
and  seditious  principles  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion 
thence  to  inculcate  upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  generally 
confounded  with  the  Jews)  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  au- 
thority, with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Kom.  xiii. 
1.  et  seq. ;  1  Tim.  ii,  1.  et  seq. ;  1  Peter  ii.  13.  et  seq." 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history,  appear 
to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that 
the  JUST  MEN  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle 
Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  members  of  this  sect  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 
16.;  Mark  xii.  13,  14.;  Luke  xx.  20.)'  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one 
of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15.);  and 
in  Acts  xxi.  20.  and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain 
Cliristians  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotae  or  Zealots,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jewish  war. 

X.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like  the  Roman 
siccB,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments^  and  which  was  the 
secret  instrument  of  assassination.^  The  Egyptian  impostor^  also 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men^  though  St  Luke  notices  only 
4000 ;  but  both  accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  im^ 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala,  in  the  province  of  Gaulonitis. 

*  Josephtu,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §§  1.  6.,  lib.  xx.  &  5.  §  2.;  Do  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  if.  c. 
17.  §§  7 — 9.»  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  §  1.  The  Tbeodas  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  36.  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Thcndas  or  Judas  referred  to  by  Josephus.  (Ant  lib.  xx.  c  5.  §  1.) 
Thcudas  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  tho 
sacred  historian  was  probably  one  of  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
public  liberties,  at  the  time  of  Cyronius's  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten,  years  beforo 
tlie  speech  delivered  by  Gamaliel.  (Aots  v.  34—40.)  He  seems  to  have  been  supported 
by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  name,  and  (as  the  second  af^rwards  did) 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  as  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  like 
those  of  the  second  Judas,  survivors  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have 
been  particularly  informed  of  his  history,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  it  in  gencra\ 
terms.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  L  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  405— 41 3.) 
Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  36. 

"  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  *  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  10, 
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postor  (who  in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet) 
led  out  4000  from  Jerusalem^  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000^  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were  at* 
tacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Boman  procurator  Fekx.' 


§  2.    On  the  extreme  Corruption  of  the  Jewish  People,  both  in  Religion 

and  MoralSy  at  the  Time  of  Chrisfs  Birth. 

The  preceding  chapters^  will  have  shown  that  the  political  state  of 
the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were  oppressed  and 
fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised  the  most  rigorous  autho- 
rity over  them,  in  many  instances  with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
extortion,  yet  they  were  in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration 
of  their  sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  high  priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were  subor- 
dinate as  before :  and  the  form  of  their  external  worship,  except  in 
a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible  change.  But,  whatever 
comforts  were  left  to  them  by  the  Boman  magistrates,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  them  by  Aeir  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders, 
whom  Josephus  characterises  as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  pur- 
chased their  places  by  bribes  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained 
their  ill-acquired  audiority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable 
crimes.  Nor  were  the  religious  creeds  of  tiiese  men  more  pure: 
having  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and  animosity  of  party 
(though,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  they  would  sometimes  abandon 
them  to  promote  some  favourite  measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more 
intent  on  the  gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  corruption 
of  the  head ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  were 
become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest  degree;  while  the 
common  people,  instigated  by  examples  so  depraved,  rushed  head- 
long into  every  kind  of  iniquity,  and  by  their  incessant  seditions, 
robberies,  and  extortions,  armed  against  themselves  both  the  justice 
of  God  and  the  vengeance  of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  of  divine 
things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  that  pro- 
fligate wickedness  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  during  Christ's 
ministry  upon  earth ;  in  allusion  to  which  me  divine  Saviour  compares 
the  people  to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt  X.  6.,  XV.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to  blind  guides, 
who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  themselves.'  (Matt.  xv.  14. ;  John  ix.  39,  40.) 

'  Josephnn,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §6. ;  De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  5.    Dr.  Lardner'i 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.    (Works,  toL  i.  pp.  414 — 419.) 
'  See  particularly  pp.  121 — 131.  of  the  present  volume. 
"  Moshiem*8  Bed.  Hist,  book  i.  port  i  chap,  ii.,  and  also  his  Commentaries  on  Uie 
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More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testaments  "  the  Jews  are  described 
as  a  most  superstitions  and  bigoted  people,  attached  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions  of  their  elders^  with  a  zeal  and 
fanaticism  approaching  to  madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation 
of  hypocrites,  assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before 
the  world,  at  the  corners  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a 
weak  and  credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed  and  venerated  by 
them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  heavenly-mindedness ;  devoured 
with  ostentation  and  spiritual  pride;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk 
before  them  in  the  streets,  and  make  proclamation  tiiat  such  a  rabbi 
was  going  to  distribute  his  ahns ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
parade  of  piety  and  charity,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most  imfeeling 
cruelty  and  oppression;  devouring  widows'  houses,  stripping  the 
helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  tiieir  property,  and  exposing 
them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and  nakedness ;  clamouring,  The 
temple  of  the  Lord!  The  temple  of  tlie  Lord  I  making  conscience  of 
paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splen- 
dour and  priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling 
upon  the  first  duties  of  morality,  — justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — ns 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  below  the 
regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists.  Their  great  men 
were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in  their  morals,  many  of  them 
Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in  practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists 
and  debauchees :  their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Jo- 
sephus  testifies^,  transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed  sea  and  land 
to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and,  when  they  had 
gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them,  by  their  immoral  lives 
and  scandalous  examples,  more  depraved  and  profligate  than  ever  they 
were  before  their  conversion.  The  Apostie  tells  tiiem  that  by  reason 
of  their  notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name  of  God  is 
blasphemed  amona  the  Gentiles  through  you  !^  (Rom.  ii.  24.)  And  in 
his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  the  Jews  in  speculation, 
indeed,  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in  practice  they  were  atheists ;  for 
in  their  lives  they  were  abominably  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the 
contemptuous  despisers  of  everything  tiiat  was  virtuous.  Tliey  profess 
thai  they  know  Gody  hut  in  works  they  deny  him,  being  abominable  and 

Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Ck>n8tantiQe  the  Great,  voL  i.  introd.  chap.  iL 
Fritii  Introdactio  ad  Lectioaem  Novi  Testamenti,  c.  35.  De  samma  Popoli  Jadaici  cor- 
roptione,  tempore  Christi,  pp.  471 — 473. 

'  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
people,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(vol  iL  pp.  58.  61.) 

'  Josephus,  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  historian,  ''They 
were  uniyersally  corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately.  They  vied  which  should  surpass 
each  other  in  impiety  against  God,  and  injustice  towards  men."    Ibid. 

'  The  superstitions  oedulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  heathens.  Credat 
Judsus  Apella.  Horat.  Epictetns  mentions  and  exposes  their  greater  attachment  to  their 
ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality.  Dissertationes,  libk  i  p.  115.  edit.  Upton.  Sea 
also  Josephus  contra  Apion.  p.  480.    Havercamp. 
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disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.  (Titus  i.  16.)  This 
testimony  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  people^ 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus, 
who  has  given  us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and 
is  also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.^  The  circum- 
stance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  explicit  revela- 
tion from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their  minds,  miserably 
contracted  and  soured  them  with  all  the  bitterness  and  leaven  of 
theological  odium.  They  regarded  uncircumcised  heathens  with  so- 
vereign contempt  ^  and  believed  them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely 
because  they  were  bom  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
lived  strangers  to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat 
with  them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse  with  them. 
The  Apostle  comprises  their  national  character  in  a  few  words,  and 
it  is  a  just  one:  They  were  contrary  to  all  men.^  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.) 
The  supercilious  insolence  with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion 
of  their  being  the  only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God 
inflated  them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  very  striking  manner  charac- 
terised in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St  Paul  to  them :  — 
Behold  I  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy 
boast  of  God:  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and  art  corifident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  dark- 
ness, an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law,  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  This 
passage  exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  nnd  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves  upon 
their  wisdom  and  superior  knowledge  of  religion,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  character  of  lights  and  guides,  and  instructors  of  the  whole 
world,  and  contemptuously  regarding  all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as 
babes,  and  as  fools. 

'  **  I  cannot  forbear,**  says  Josephos,  ^  declaring  my  opinion,  though  the  declaration 
£ll8  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  come  against 
these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  hisive  been  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  S^om  was:  for  that  generation  was  hi 
more  enormously  wicked  thiein  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  J^U.  Jud.  lib.  v.  & 
13.  p.  1256  **  These  tilings  they  suffered/'  says  Origen^  ^'as  being  the  most  abandoned  of 
men."  .  Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  62.    Cantab.  1677. 

'  **  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  firiendly  intercourse  with  every  other 
nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  (Diod.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  p.  524.  ediL  Wes- 
scling,  Amstel.  1746.)  **  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Matt, 
xviii  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Ocn- 
tjlcs  we  have  a  very  striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  them, 
telling  them  in  the  course  of  it,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assembly  was  in  confusion,  tore 
off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw  clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were 
transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage  and  madness.  **He  said  unto  me,  I>epart, 
for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.  They  gave  him  audience,"  says  the 
sacred  historian,  '*  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  said.  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."    (Acts  xxiL  21.) 

*  This  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  expressed  almost  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  Adversus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium."  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v. 
$  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  edit.  Bipont. 
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**  Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is^  that  when  our  Lord  was 
discoursing  to  them  concerning  their  pretensions  to  moral  liberty^ 
and  representing  the  ignoble  and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin 
detains  its  votanes,  they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to 
the  present  condition  of  their  country :  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to  assert, 
that  they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  (John  viii.  33.) ;  though  every  child  must  know  the  history  of 
their  captivities,  must  know  that  Judaea  was  at  that  very  time  a  con- 
quered province,  had  been  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time 
had  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  Another  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which 
they  expected  in  order  to  theur  reception  of  truth.  Excej)t  they  saw 
signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe  t  (John  iv.  48.)  If  a  doctrine 
proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed  by  some  visible  dis- 
plays of  preternatural  power,  some  striking  phenomena,  the  clear  and 
indubitable  evidences  of  an  immediate  divine  interposition,  they 
Y/ould  reject  it.  In  ancient  times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this 
people  had  been  favoured  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from 
heaven :  a  cloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  display 
of  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  glory  of  God  had  re- 
peatedly filled  their  temple.  Habituated  as  their  understandings  had 
been,  for  many  ages,  to  receive  as  truth  only  what  should  be  attested 
and  ratified  by  signs  from  heaven,  and  by  some  grand  and  striking 
phenomena  in  the  sky,  it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as 
they  had  been  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give 
them  some  sign  from  heaven  (Matt  xvi.  1  )>  to  exhibit  before  them 
some  amazing  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince  them  of 
the  dignity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  The  Jews^  says  St  Paul, 
require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.);  it  was  that  species  of  evidence  to 
which  their  nation  had  been  accustomed.  Thus  we  read  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  came  to  John,  desiring  him  that  he  would 
show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came 
and  said  to  Jesus,  What  sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou 
dost  these  things  f  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up!  (John  ii.  18,  19.)  What 
kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  and  what  sort  of  pre- 
ternatural prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  display  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate his  divine  mission  to  them,  appears  from  the  following  passages: 
They  saidy  therefore,  unto  him,  What  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  we 
may  see  and  believe  thee  ?  What  dost  thou  work  f  Our  fathers  did 
eat  manna  in  tlie  desert;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven!  (John  vi.  30,31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  only  as  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some  signal 
and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their  cherishing  the 
vanity  and  presumption  that  heaven  would  lavish  its  miraculous  signs 
whenever  they  caUed  for  them,  constitute  a  striking  and  very  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  national  character  of  tliis  people." 
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So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  constrained  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  country :  hence^  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the  Roman  empire  in  which  they 
were  not  to  be  found,  either  serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were 
maintained,  in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and 
violence,  by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour  ^ ;  though,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and 
manners^  they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and  were  not 
unfrequently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoyance,  from  the 
jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace. 
Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  long  residence  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  nationsj  fell  into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make 
their  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of 
some  of  the  different  systems  of  heathen  discipline :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  instrumental  in 
causing  them  to  forsake  the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  ffods.  Although 
the  knowledge  which  the  Gentiles  thus  acquired  from  the  Jews 
respecting  the  only  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, was,  doubtless,  both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many 
of  them  the  more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and 
exhortations  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  explod- 
ing the  worship  of  &lse  deities,  and  recalling  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosheim  observes,  with  equal  truth 
and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most  singularly  and  wisely  directed 
by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing  Providence :  to  the  end  that 
this  people,  who  were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme  Grod,  being  spread  abroad 
through  the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  display  of  divine  truth  which 
was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  ministry  and  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God.* 

1  In  proof  of  this  observation,  Mosheim  refers  to  Jacobi  Gronovii  Decreta  Bomana  et 
Asiatica  pro  Judssis  ad  cnltam  divinnm  per  Asia  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundum.  Ludg. 
Bat  17  IS.  Sto.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibili^,  part  i.  book  i  ch.  8.  (Works,  vol  i 
pp.  164 — 201.),  where  nnmerons  valuable  testimonies  are  adduced. 

'  Mo8hiem*s  CJommentaries,  vol.  L  p.  106.  EccL  Hist  vol  i.  p.  52.  edit  1806.  Besides 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Jewish  sects,  &c.  are  largely  discussed 
bj  Prideaux,  Connection,  book  v.  vol.  ii  pp.  835 — 368.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebrseomm, 
pp.  276.  et  seq.  Ikenius,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33 — 42.  Schacbtii  Dictata  in  Ikeniom,  pp.  241. 
et  seq.  Dr.  Macknight*8  Harmony,  vol.  i  disc  1.  Lamy*s  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  225 — 243.  Dr.  l^urdner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i  ch.  4.  Lensden's  Fhilologns 
Hebrso-Mixtns,  pp.  188—170.    Bnddei  Hist  Fhilosophis  Hebrgeorom,  pp.  86.  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ON  THE  DWELLIK08  OF  THE  JKW8. 


L  As  men^  in  the  prinutive  condition  of  society^  were  unacquainted 
with  the  arta^  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to  build  themselves 
houses;  they  abode,  therefore,  necessarily  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
It  is  probable  that  when  mankind  began  to  multiply  on  the  earth, 
they  dwelt  in  Cat£S,  many  of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both 
capacious  and  dry,  and  still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wandering 
shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Thus  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a 
cave,  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Numerous 
sepulchral  caverns  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  to  this  day  occu* 
pied  by  living  tenants.'  Ancient  historians^  contain  many  notices  of 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves,  and  modem  travellers  have  met 
with  them  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  East.* 

The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zamzummim,  and  the 
Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have  resided  in  caves. 

IL  In  succeeding  aees,  lliey  abode  generally  in  Tents,  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of  these  is 
ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  therefore  termed  the 
faiher  of  suck  as  dwell  in  tents,  (Gen.  iv.  20.)  The  patriarchs  pitched 
their  tents  where  they  pleased,  and  it  should  seem  under  the  shade  of 
trees  whenever  this  was  practicable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was 
pitched  under  a  tree  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  ^Gen.  xviii.  4.),  and 
Deborah  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm-tree  oetween  Bamah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  to  this  day, 
it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and  among  their 

'  Mr.  Addison,  who  Yiaited  Jerusalem  in  1835,  states  that  all  the  rocks  around  that 
citj  are  excayated  into  cayems  and  chambers,  forming  one  yast  ancient  cemetery; 
which,  haying  long  since  been  dispossessed  of  the  bones  of  their  former  occupants,  and 
left  open  and  neglected,  are  now  considered  fit  and  comfortable  habitations  for  the  living, 
being  tenanted  by  yarious  poor  families,  who,  haying  no  other  place  of  residence,  remain 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments,  (Isa.  Ixv.  4. )  Addison's  Journey  southward 
from  Damascus,  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  1839,  yol.  xxyi.  pp.  5,  6. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c  74.  Diod.  Sic  lib.  iiL  c.  31.  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  y.  c.  6.  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xy.  c  4.  §  1. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Anab»  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  riyer  Jordan  (lat.  32.  long.  35.  E  ), 
all  liye  in  grottoes  or  cayes  excayated  in  the  rock.  Buckingham's  Trayels  among  the 
Arab  Tribea,  p.  61. 
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buildings  trees,  which  grow  both  high  and  broad,  and  afford  a  cooling 
and  refreshing  shade.  It  appears  from  1  Kings  iv.  25.,  that  this 
practice  anciently  obtained  in  Judaea,  and  that  vines  and  fig-trees 
were  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two 
great  articles  of  food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their 
vines  would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emirs  and 
sovereigns  of  the  East  are  both  large  and  magnificent,  and  furnished 
with  costly  hangings.  Those  of  the  Turcomans  are  said  to  be  black  *; 
and  those  of  the  Turks  green :  but,  according  to  D'Arvieux,  Dr. 
Shaw,  Volney,  and  other  modern  travellers,  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  universally  black  ^,  or  of  a  very  dusky 
brown.  To  these  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  compares  herself  (i.  5.) 
—  I  am  black  (or,  tawney)  as  the  tents  of  Kedar^  but  comely ^  or 
beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a 
pastoral  life  frequently  ejt  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent-door  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some  with  one  pillar,  others 
with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or  carpet,  occasionally  let  down 
from  each  of  these  divisions,  converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate 
apartments.  These  tents  are  kept  firm  and  steady,  by  bracing  or 
stretching  down  their  eaves  with  cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins, 
well  pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet :  one  of 
these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does  to  the  hammer, 
which  Jael  used  in  fastening  the  temples  of  Sisera  to  the  ground. 

ijudg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings  the  Arabian  shepherds  and  their 
amilies  repose  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet 
beneath  them.  Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them  a  portion 
of  the  tent  to  themselves  separated  by  a  curtain.'    The  more  opulent 

^  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ..^E^gean,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

■  From  Hit,  a  town  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Hillah,  the  site  of  ancient  Bahy- 
lon,  *'  the  black  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  formed  of  strong  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair  and  wool 
mixed,  supported  hy  low  poles,  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  habitation  met  with."  (Capt. 
Chesney's  Reports  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  p.  3.  London,  1833,  folio.)  The 
Illyaut«,  a  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs,  have  biack  tents.  (Hon.  Capt.  Keppei's  Narratiye  of 
Travels  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 

'  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  398, 399.  The  description  given  by  the  intelligent  traveller 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheik  of  Barak,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Tur- 
comans, wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  tent  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  **  The  tent  occupied  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
small  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awning  being  drawn  out  by  cords 
fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground.  Each  of  these  poles  giving  a  pointed  form  to  the  part  of 
the  awning,  which  it  supported,  the  outside  looked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or 
small  Chinese  spires.  The  half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having 
two  rows  of  poles  clear,  and  the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded' partition,  behind  which  was 
the  apartment  for  females,  surroimded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of  matting."  . . .  "When 
the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day."  (Gen.  xviii.  1 — 10.)  "*  And  when 
he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the 
ground. . .  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  he  took  butter, 
and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  them, 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat.'  When  inquiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied, 
*  Behold  she  is  in  the  tent*  And  when  it  was  promised  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  *  And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  behind  him.* The  form  of 

Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  exactly  like  the  one- in  which  we- 
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Arabs^  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  themselves,  and 
another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their  servants ;  in  like 
manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to  Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.) 
When  travelling,  they  were  careful  to  pitch  their  tents  near  some 
river,  fountain,  or  well.  (1  Sam.  zxix.  1.,  xxx.  21.)  In  countries 
subject  to  violent  tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable 
tent  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence 
and  shelter.     To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  allude,  (iv.  6.)^ 

III.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi* 
tations :  those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of 
mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies^;  which  materisd  is 
but  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  that 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine.^  Our  Lord  alludes  to 
this  circumstance  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt, 
vii.  26,  27.)  The  houses  in  Hebron  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun  and  by  exposure  to  the  air :  and  as  the  houses  in  the  East  have 
no  sloping  roofs,  after  long-continued  rain  they  become  softened,  and 
tumble  down.^  In  the  East  Indies  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  thieves  to  dig  or  break  through  the  mud  walls,  while  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them.^ 
To  similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where  thieves  break 
THROUGH  and  steal.  (Matt  vi.  19,  20.)  Job  also  seems  to  refer  to 
the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes  and  chinks  of  these  walls 
serpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt, 
it  appears  from  Exod.  v.  7.,  that  straw  anciently  entered  into  the 
composition  of  bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it 
was  used  (as  with  us)  merely  for  burning  them  ;  but  this  notion  is 
unfounded.     The  Egyptian  bricks  (as  they  still  are)*  were  a  mixture 

sit:  for  in  both  thero  was  a  shaded  open  front  in  which  he  could  si^  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  yet  be  seen  from  afar  off ;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  wius  ^vhen 
he  stated  her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  b^ind  this,  wherein  she  prepared  the 
meal  for  the  gaests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  prophetic  declaration."  Travels 
in  Mesopotamia,  toL  i.  pp.  30.  33,  34. 

'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  353 — 356.  Bruning,  Antiq. 
Hcbr.  p.  273.    Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchceoL  Biblica,  §§  26—31. 

*  In  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  houses  are  constructed  with  this  frail  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  256.  See  also  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, ToL  i.  pp.  265.  285.  The  houses  at  Monsul  **  are  mostly  constructed  of  small 
unhewn  stones,  cemented  by  mortar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some  are  built 
of  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks."    Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  il  p.  28. 

*  See  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  i  p.  250.; 
Bclzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.;  Ward's  View  of  (he  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  335  ;  and  Boberts's  Oriental  Dlustrations,  p.  538. 

^  Babbi  Schwarts's  Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  319. 

*  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  325.  Boberts's  Oriental  Illustrations, 
pp.  284,  285. 

*  In  Egypt  **  unbnmed  bricks  are  mostly  used :  and,  in  order  to  give  the  clay  more 
tenacity,  a  large  proportion  of  chopped  straw  is  worked  into  it  in  the  pit,  widiout  which, 
or  something  for  a  substitute,  as  coarse  dry  grass  or  'stubble,'  the  bricks  would  crumble 
to  pieces  in  handling,  after  being  dried  in  the  son."  (Letters  from  the  Old  World, 
by  a  Lady  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  New  York,  1840.)  The  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  in 
hU  Travels  through  Egypt,  states,  that  in  one  place  he  saw  **  the  people  making  bricks 
with  straw  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  when  villages  built  of  these  bricks  fall  mto  rubbish,  which  is  ofWn  the  case,  the 
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of  clay  and  Btraw^  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  they 
used  straw  to  bind  their  bricks.^  The  straw  still  preserves  its 
original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks  were  never  burnt  in 
stacks  or  kilns.^  Bricks  were  made  in  Egypt  under  the  direction  of 
the  king,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  as  appears  from  the  impres- 
sions found  on  many  of  them.'  Part  of  the  bricks  of  the  celebrated 
tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Belus,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,)  were  made  of 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest 
stone.^  Amonff  the  ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
are  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud;  and 
similarly  constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  village  of  Earagoosh,  near  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia.^  At  this  day 
the  town  of  Busheher  (or  Bushire),  like  most  of  the  towns  in  Persia, 
is  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud.^  There  is  an  allusion  to  this 
mode  of  building  in  Nahum  iii,  14. 

At  first  houses  were  small ;  afterwards  they  were  larger,  especially 
in  extensive  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The  art  of  multiplying 
stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
construction  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  tower  of  BabeL     The  houses  in 

roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensire  to  the  eyes  in  a  high 
wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israelites  nsed  to  he,  making  bricks 
with  straw;  and  for  a  similar  purpose -^^ to  bnild  extensive  granuiw  foe  the  bashaw; 
treasure  cities  for  Pharaoh."  Exod.  ill.    (Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  167.) 

>  Philonis  Opera,  tom«  ii.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangcy.) 

'  Shaw*s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  Researches  in  Egypt,  found  similar 
bricks  in  an  ancient  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  has  engraved 
among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c  Plate  xlir.  No. 
2.  In  and  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tontyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  of  straw  and  clay,  ('fravels,  vol.  i.  pp.  185.  259.)  They 
are  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jowett,  as  tiiej[  appeared  in  Februaiy,  1819. — 
Speaking  of  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  he  says,^-**  These 
magnificent  edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  exhibit  no  less  the 
meanness  of  the  present  This  temple,  built  of  massive  stone,  with  a  portico  of  twenty- 
four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hierogljrphics,  and  painted  with  beantiful  colours, 
the  brightness  of  which  in  many  parts  remains  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dusty 
earth.  Village  after  village,  huilt  ofunbumt  bricks  crumbling  into  rains,  and  giving  place 
to  new  habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  summit 
of  the  temple;  and  fragments  of  the  walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear,  even  on  the  roof  of 
the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the  towns  built  in  this  manner,  upon  the 
ruin?,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former  habitations.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah 
XXX.  1 8.  literiUly  applies  to  E^ypt,  in  the  very  meanest  sense  —  The  city  shall  be  huSded 
vpon  herowik  heap;  and  the  expression  in  Job.  xv.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of 
these  deserted  hovels — He  dwdleth  in  deaoiate  cUiet,  and  in  houses  whidt  no  man  inhabited 
which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19.;  where 
the  perishing  generations  of  men  are  fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  ftailest  materials 
built  upon  3ie  heap  of  similar  dwelling-places,  now  reduced  to  rubbish  —  How  much  less 
in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust  J**  (Jowett*s  Researches 
in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.) 

'  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (First  Series^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  97.  "It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  adds,  **  that  more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  m."  (whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus)  **have  been  discovered,  than  of  any  other  peri^;  owing  to  the  many  prisoners 
of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by  him,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives.'*  Ibid,  pp- 
98—100. 

*  Sir  R  K  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  &c  toL  ii.  pp.  329,  830. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

*  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  part  L  p.  6.    Lond.  1825.  folio. 
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Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus  ^  were  three  and  four  stories  high ; 
and  those  in  Thebes  or  Diospolis',  in  Egypt^  were  four  or  five  stories. 
In  Palestine  they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua ; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Palestine, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  were  built  according  to  the 
rules  of  Grrecian  architecture.' 

The  timber  employed  in  building  was  the  wood  of  the  sycamore, 
the  palm  tree,  which  served  principally  for  pillars  and  beams,  the  fir 
and  olive  tree ;  but  the  most  precious  and  costly  was  the  wood  of  the 
cedar,  which  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  most  beautiful 
edifices.  The  box  yw^Ts  (THAS/^ot7B),  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix.  13.  and 
so  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  and  Chaldee  versions  as  well  as  in  our 
translation,  is  in  the  Syriac  version  and  also  by  some  Hebrew  inter- 
preters rendered  Sherhin^  that  is,  a  species  of  cedar  distinguished  by 
the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  upward  direction  of  its  branches.^ 
The  very  precious  wood  brought  in  the  time  of  Solomon  from  Ophir, 
called  almug'treesy  and  which  was  employed  for  the  ornaments  of  his 
palace  and  of  the  temple,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  what  Euro- 
peans now  call  Brasil-wood.  It  grew  in  India  and  Nigritia.  But 
modem  interpreters,  with  more  probability,  understand  by  it  the  red 
sandal  wood  (JPterocarpus  santaliorus  Linn.),  which  grows  in  China 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  which  is  still  used  in  India  and 
Persia  for  costly  instruments  and  utensils.^  The  ivory  palaces  men- 
tioned in  Psal.  xlv.  8.,  and  the  ivory  house  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii. 
39.),  were  probably  cabinets  ornamented  with  ivory,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  house  or  palace ;  just  as  the  silver  temples  of  Diana,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  24.,  were  shrines  in  the  form  of  her  temple  at  Ephesus ; 
and  as  we  now  have  models  of  Chinese  pagodas  or  temples. 

Of  all  modem  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw,  from  whose  ac- 
count the  following  particulars  are  derived,  which  admirably  elucidate 
several  interesting  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

"  The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 
are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If 
from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  principal  houses,  we  shall  first 
pass  through  a  porch*  or  gateway,  with  benches  on  each  side,  where 
the  master  of  the  family  receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few 
persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are  received 
into  the  court,  which,  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or  such  proper  materials,  as 

>  Herodot  UK  L  c.  180.  '  Diod.  Sic  lib.  i.  c.  45. 

'  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchieoL  Bibl.  §  S3. 

/  Oeteniiu's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  hj  Robinson,  p.  1053.    New  York,  1836.  8to. 

*  Ibid.  p.  65. 

*  In  Bengal,  servants  and  others  generally  sleep  in  the  verandah  or  porch,  in  front  of 
their  master^s  boose.  (Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iL  p.  323.)  The  Arab 
servants  in  Ecvpt  do  the  same.  (Wilson^s  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  55.) 
In  this  way  Uriah  slept  at  the  door  of  the  km^e  homee,  with  aU  the  servants  of  his  lord,  (2 
Sam.  xi.  9.) 
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will  cany  off  the  water  into  the  common  sewers."     This  court  corre- 
sponded to  the  cava  <Bdium  or  impluvium  of  the  Romans ;  the  use  of 
which  was  to  give  light  to  the  windows  and  carry  off  the  rain.  "  When 
much  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage,  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  chambers.    The 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which  is  strewed  accord- 
ingly with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more  commodious  entertainment. 
The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  roof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  in  the  street,  but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to 
the  court;  sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court     This  court 
is  now  called  in  Arabic  el  woost,  or  the  middle  of  the  house,  literally 
answering  to  the  to  fiiaov  of  St  Luke  (v.  19.)     In  this  area  our 
Saviour  probably  taught     In  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  the  court  is  commonly 
sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  tlie  weather  by  a  vellum 
umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of 
the  parallel  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or 
to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in  tliat  beautiful  expression  of  spread- 
ing  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil  or  curtain,^  (Psal.  civ.  2.     See  also 
Isaiah  xl.  22.)^     The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satisfactorily 
explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of  the  paralytic  into 
the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  he  might  heal  him.  (Mark 
ii.  4. ;    Luke  v.  19.)      The  paralytic  was    carried  by  some  of  his 
neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd  by  the  gateway  and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by 
conveying  him  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces ;  and  there, 
after  they  had  drawn  away  the  oTsyrjv  or  awning,  they  let  him  down 
along  the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening  or  impluvium  into  the 
midst  of  the  court  before  Jesus.     Xrivrjy  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  may  with 
propriety  denote  no  less  than  tatlilo  (the  corresponding  word  in  the 
Syriac  version),  any  kind  of  covering ;  and,  consequently,  airo<rri' 
*ya^Hv  may  signify  the  removal  of  such  a  covering.     ^E^opv^avrss  is 
in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  rendered  patefacientes,  as  if  further 
explanatory  of  aTrea-T^yaaav,     The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is 
connected  with  KpajS^aTov^  and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for 
the  cords  to  pass  through.     That  neither  airsariyaaay  nor  i^opv^avres 
imply  any  force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  appears  from  the 
paraUel  passage  in  St  Luke ;  where,  though  Bta  r&v  Kepdfjuap  Ka07]Kay 
airrovy  per  tegulas  demiserunt  illumy  is  rendered  by  our  translators, 
they  let  him  doxon  through  the  tiling^  as  if  that  had  been  previously 
broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  tliey  let  him  doxon  over,  along  the 
side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof  as  in  Acts  ix.  25.,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33., 
where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed  as  in  St  Luke :  Bui  is  ren- 
dered in  both  places  by,  that  is,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the 
wall.     ^E^pv^atrres  may  express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any 
obstacle,  such  as  the  awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be 

'  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarr,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  374 — 376.  Svo.  edition. 
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in  their  way.     KspofUH  was  fiwt  uaed  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  after- 
wards came  to  signify  any  kind  of  roof,* 


A,  A,  the  street 

B,  the  outer  porch. 

C,  C,  C,  the  gallerf. 


B,  the  porch  at  the 
entrance  into  the 
main  bnilding. 


The  preceding  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern  house. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the  porch, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking  to  the  people, 
when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came  to  the  front  gate  or 

Eorch,  B.  Finding  the  court  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  carry 
im  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus,  they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the 
porch  to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round 
to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  re- 
moving the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic  was  brought 
in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.^ 

**  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  as  the 
cava  (Bdium  of  the  Bomans  was  with  a  peristylium  or  colonnade,  over 
which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories  (and  they  sometimes 
have  two  or  three\  there  is  a  gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  cloister,  naving  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  lat- 


>  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  m  Barhary,  &c  toL  l  pp.  SS2~S84.  Yalpjr's  6r.  Test  on 
Biark  ii  4.  **  If  the  circomstances  related  bj  the  evangelist  had  happened  in  India, 
nothing  oonld  be  easier  than  the  mode  of  letting  down  the  panljtic.  A  plank  or  two  might 
be  stalled  iram  the  top  balcony  or  veranda  in  the  back  oonrt,  where  the  congregation  was 
probably  assembled,  and  the  man  [be]  let  down  in  his  hanunock."  Callaway  s  Oriental 
Observations,  p.  71. 

*  Mr.  Hartley  has  dissented  finom  the  interpretation  above  given  by  Dr.  Shaw.  **  When 
I  lived  in  .£gina "  (he  relates),  **  I  need  to  look  np  not  nniieqnently  above  my  head, 
and  contempuite  the  facility  with  which  the  whole  transaction  might  take  place.  The 
roof  was  constmcted  in  this  manner: — A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  laige  species,  was  placed 
npon  the  rafters.  On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed;  upon  the  heather 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  what  difilcalty  coold 
there  be  in  removing,  first  the  earth,  then  the  heather,  next  the  reeds?  Nor  would  the 
difBcnlty  be  increased,  if  the  earth  had  a  pavement  of  tiling  (jt^pitMUf)  laid  upon  it. 
No  inconvenience  coold  result  to  the  persons  in  the  boose  from  the  removal  of  the  tiles 
and  earth:  for  the  heather  and  reeds  woold  intercept  any  thing  which  might  othen\ise 
hXi  down,  and  woold  be  removed  last  of  alL"    (Haruey*s  Researches  in  Greece,  p^  240.). 
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ticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  &om  falling  from 
it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisterB  and  galleries  we  are  conducted 
into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same  length  as  the  court,  but 
seldom  or  never  communicating  with  one  another.  One  of  them  fre- 
quently serves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his 
married  children  to  live  with  him ;  or  when  several  persons  join  in 
the  rent  of  the  same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Europe, 
are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious  distemper. 
In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask 
hangings,  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours.  (Esth.  i.  6.) 
suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^  But  the  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned 
with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fretr 
work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully 
painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxii.  14.)  exclaims  against  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with 
cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use 
of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at  length),  they  always 
cover  and  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a 
range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets : 
and  for  their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses;  indulgences 
which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretching  themselves  upon  coucJies, 
and  bg  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  the  armholes,  as  we  have  it  expressed 
in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiiL  18.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  there 
is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with 
a  balustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds ;  a  situation  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  which  may  likewise  illustrate  the  circum- 
stance of  Hezekiah's  turning  his  face  when  he  prayed  towards  the  wall, 
i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kings  xx.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his 
devotion  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The 
like  is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon 
a  religious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the 
anguish  he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court. 

'  Similar  costlj  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  ttate  tent  of 
Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant.  L  5. ;  the  beantj  and  elegance  of  which  woald  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  The  state  tents  of  modem 
oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  verj  sapcrb:  of  this  gorgeous  splendour,  Mr. 
Harmer  has  given  some  instances  from  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hajman.  The  tent  of 
the  Grand  Seignior  was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  rery  superb  one, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  lined  within  with  violet^coloured 
satin,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  flowers,  &c.  formed  entirely  of  pearls 
fuid  precious  stones.    (Banner  on  QoL  Song,  p.  IS6.) 
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When  there  b  one  or  motie  stories,  they  are  afterwalxU  contintied 
through  one  corner  or  other  of  the  gallery  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
whither  they  oonduot  us  through  a  door  that  is  constantly  kept  shut 
to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  firom  daubing  the  terrace,  and 
thereby  ^>oiling  the  water  which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns 
below  the  court  This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these 
countries,  is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed 
at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivots  whereof  the  uppennost,  which 
is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the 
lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  same  fashion  in  the 
threshold."'  Anciently  it  was  the  custom  to  secure  the  door  of  a 
house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt,  which  by  night  w^  fiistened  by  a  little 
button  or  pin :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole, 
through  which  any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and 
remove  the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
Budi  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  alludes  in  Cant  v.  4. ' 

**  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  language  it  has  ob- 
tiuned  the  name  of  the  terrace,^  This  is  usually  surrounded  by  two 
walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly 
makes  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so 
low  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  may  be 
called  the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  what  we  render  the  battlements 
in  Deut  xxii.  8.  Instead  of  this  parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are 
guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work. 
Over  such  a  lattice  Ahariah  (2  Kings  L  2.)  might  be  carelessly 
leaning  when  he  fell  down  into  the  court  below.  For  upon  tiiose 
terraces  several  offices  of  the  family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying 
of  linen  and  flax  (Jodi.  ii.  6.),  the  preparing  of  fi^  or  raisins,  where 
likewise  they  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions. ''^  At  Tiberias, 
we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made  of  wicker-work 
and  sometimes  of  g^een  branches;  which  mode  of  constructing  booths 
seems  to  be  as  andent  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people 
went  forth,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made 
themselves  bootksj  eieerg  one  upon  tfte  top  qf  his  house.  (Neh.  viii.  16.)' 
'^  Aa  these  terraces  are  tiius  frequently  used  and  trampled  up(m,  not 
to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  tiiey  are  made, 
they  will  not  easQy  permit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or 

*  Dr.  Shaw's  TVarels  in  Barhary,  rol.  i.  pp.  374—879. 
'  Bp.  Percy'!  TranfikliOD  of  Rolomoa's  Song,  p.  7ft. 

*  On  these  tenraoeti  the  inhabitaats  of  the  East  sleep  io  the  open  air  during  the  hot  sea- 
son. See  instances,  illustrating  varioas  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  "IVayels  of  Ali 
Bej,  ToL  ii  p.  293.  Mr.  Kinneir's  Travds  in  Armenia,  &c  p.  184.  Mr.  Morier  s  Second 
Journey  in  Persia,  p.  330.,  where  a  wood-cut  is  given  explanatory  of  this  practice ;  and 
Mr.  Ward's  Histoiy,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  ii.  p.  398 

*  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  honse-top  (1  Sam.  iz.  25.); 
David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (2  Sam.  zi  8.);  and  Peter  went  np  upon 
the  honse-top  to  pray.  (Acts  z.  9.) 

*  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  vol  ii.  p.  314. 
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thriye  upon  them ;  whidi  perhaps  may  illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
comparison  of  the  Assyrians  to  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  27.)  When  any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground, 
one  may  pass  along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the 
other,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.*'*  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modern  Palestine  these  terraces  are  composed  of  earth, 
spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  rolled  hard  and  flat  On 
the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is  kept,  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  and  flattening  this  layer  of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  penetrating ;  but  upon  this  surfaee,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass 
and  weeds  grow  freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  an- 
ciently constructed  in  that  country:  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the 
Psalmist  alludes  as  useless  and  bad — Let  them  be  as  the  prass  upon 
the  house-tops,  which  mthereth  afore  it  ffrofoeth  up.  (Psal.  czxix.  6.) 
These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  aiFord  opportunities  to  speak  to 
many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court-yard  below :  this 
circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  command  to 
his  apostles,  JVhat  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops. (Matt.  X.  27.)'  On  these  terraees  incense  was  anciently  burnt 
(Jer.  xix.  13.,  xxxiL  29.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  wordiipped. 
(Zeph.  1.  5.) 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  vidleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  are 
beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens,  whitiier  the 
opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  In  all  probability, 
the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos 
(iii.  15.),  were  of  this  description;  though  these  have  been  supposed 
to  mean  different  apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to 
a  northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr*  Jowett*s  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May,  1818, 
he  relates  that  the  house  in  which  he  abode  gave  him  a  correct  idea 
of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft,  while  Paul 
was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx.  6 — 12.)  ^^  According  to  our  idea 
of  houses,"  he  remarks,  '*  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  fallmg  from  the 
upper  loft  is  very  far  from  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circum- 
stance of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  chur^.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from  the  unchanging  cha- 
racter of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  built, 
will  fully  illustrate*  the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke. 

^*  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor  entirely 
used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
rich  country  for  many  miles  round:  this  space,  so  far  from  being 
habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean  footing  from^the  door  to  the  first  step  of 

>  This  Is  partictilarly  the  case  at  Aleppa  (Lrby's  and  Mangles*  Travels,  p.  288. 
Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  881.)  Also  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Dmses  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  near  Beyroot.  (Pa^ton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Mr.  Lane  has  given 
a  description  of  a  modem  Egyptian  hoose,  which  correspoDcu  in  all  material  points  with 
.  that  above  given.  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the  Modem  Ekrvptians.  vol.  i.  pn.  7.  &c. 
London,  1836.  Svo.  ^^*^  '^ 

f  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c  pp.  89.  95. 
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the  stairoaee.     On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a 
humble  suit  of  rooms,  not  very  high:  these  are  occupied  by  the 
family,  for  their  daily  use.     It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all  their  ex- 
pense is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  appointed  luy  lodgii^ : 
beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  diyan,  display  the 
respect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise, 
their  splendour,  being  at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the 
poor  Oreeks,  with  more  retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation 
from  the  intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received  in 
ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.     The  room  is  both  higher  and  also 
larger  than  those  below:  it  has  two  projecting  windows;  and  the 
whole  flo<»r  is  so  much  extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  t}utt  the  projecting  windows  considerably  overhang  the 
street    In  such  an  upper  room — secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious 
— Paul  was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.     The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of  each 
projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked  that,  when  company  is 
numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions  behind  the  company 
seated  on  the  <uvan ;  so  that  a  second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet 
upon  the  seat  of  the  divan,  are  stting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
row.     Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open 
window;  and,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out 
from  the  third  loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certsiin, 
from  such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.     Thither  St.  Paul  went  down, 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Eutychus  alive. 
It  is  noted  that  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  very 
great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood  would  enable  them  to  afford 
many  lamps :  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would  cause  the 
drowsiness  of  Eutychus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  like- 
wise, of  the  windows  being  open.''^ 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
preparation  of  food ;  but  Kitchens  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xlvL  23,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  ground.  Chimneys,  such  as  are  in  use  among  us,  were  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke, 
therefore,  escaped  through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which 
in  our  version  of  Hos.  xiii.  3.  are  rendered  by  the  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.' 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house,  and  entered 
into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing,  and  to  perform 
some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. The  dedication  of  a  newh^milt  house  was  a  ground  of  exemp- 
tion from  military  service.  (Deut  xx.  6.)  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as 
appears  from  the  title,  was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  house  of  David;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among 
the  ancient  Bomans.^    In  Deut  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 

'  Jowett's  Christiaii  Beseaxches  in  the  Meditemmean,  pp.  66,  67. 
'  ,f9rwa^  AntiqniUtf  Hebraica,  p.  868.  *  BnuuDg,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  809. 
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■  • ».  J* 
to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis  underetands  not 
as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhortation,  to  inscribe  his 
laws  on' the  door-posts  of  their  houses.  ^'  In  Syria  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day  to  place  inaeriptions  above  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  conmsting  of  passages  from  die  Koran  or  from  the  best 
poets.  Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  afoun* 
dantly  multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  child,  such 
measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but,  if  we  would  enter  into 
the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  age  when  the 
book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent 
people."* 

I V.  The  FuBNiTUBB  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of 
but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  The 
interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful  apartments  was  furnished 
with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square  heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the 
head  so  as  to  make  them  cramp-irons.  In  modem  Palestine,  the 
plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still 
soft,  to  suspend  such  domestic  articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting 
altogether  of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the 
hammer.^  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  £2{ra  ix.  8.  and  Isa. 
xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  tbeir  kitchen  utensils  or  other 
articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same 
articles,  on  which  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads, 
while  their  upper  garment  served  them  for  a  covering.'  (Exod.  xxii. 
26,  27. ;  Dent  xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  acccxints  for  our  Lord's 
commanding  the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house. 
(Matt.  ix.  6.)^  The  more  opulent  had  (as  diose  in  the  East  still 
have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans  and  sofas,  on  which  they  sat^y 
lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  They  have  also 
a  great  variety  of  pillows  and  bolsters  with  which  diey  support  them- 
selves when  they  wish  to  take  their  ease.     There  is  an  allusion  to 

■  Michadis*8  CommetitkflM,  Vol.  ill  pp.  37 1,  372.  In  like  mutrnter,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians wrote  the  owner's  name,  and  also  a  lucky  sentenoe,  orer  the  entrance  of  the  housei 
and  from  these  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Jews  derived  the  cnatom  of 
dedicating  their  houses.    Manners,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii  p.  124. 

'  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  a  p.  118.  ad  edit 

'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  lii.  2. 

*  **  A  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  the  East ;  and  their 
rolling  np  the  one  in  the  other  has  often  struck  rae  as  illustrating  the  command  to 
me,  taksup  thy  hid  and  wtlL  (Luke  y.  19.;  Mark  ii.  i.  U.)  In  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter  said 
to  iBneas,  Ante  and  spread  thy  bed  fur  tkgw^f,  David's  bed  (1  Sara.  six.  15.)  was  pro- 
bably the  duan  '*  (divan)  **  or  raised  bench  with  two  quilts,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a 
mattress,  and  the  other  as  a  covering.  It  was  probably  not  unlike  a  sailor's  haaunock, 
laid  on  the  floor  or  bench."    CSaUaway's  OrientaJ  Observations,  p.  21. 

*  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  xiiL  22.  may  m  some  degree  be  exf^ned  by  tfae^oriental  mode 
of  sitting  —  For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  ^  skirts  aiscaoered^  and  thjf  heels  made 
hare,  **  I  have  often  been  struck,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  <*  with  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
man  sits;  for  example,  when  I  visited  the  baahaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet :  they  were  entirely 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  dignified.  To  see  his  feet 
his  skirts  must  have  been  diacoveired:  still  more  so,  in  order  to  see  the  heeb,  which  often 
serve  as  the  actual  seat  of  an  OrtenUd.**  Jowett'f  Ohristian  Boaawqhea  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, p.  169. 
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them  In  Ezek.  xiiL  18.^  in  which  verse  the  marginal  rendering,  elbows, 
is  preferable  to  that  in  the  text.  In  later  times  their  couches  were 
splendid,  and  the  irames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi  4.),  which  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  east,  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed. 
(Prov.  viL  16,  17.)^  On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish 
state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses  ijb  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  sit  at  table.  Gen.  xliii.  33.)  they  universally  reclined,  when  taking 
their  meals  (Amos  vi.  4. ;  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.J ;  resting  on  their  side 
with  their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  tneir  feet  were  accessible 
to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram :  — 


c* 


Bf 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on  which  the 
guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  servants  to  enter  and 
supply  the  guests.  When  leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  each  person's 
head  was  brought  nearly  in  contact  with  the  breast  of  his  neighbour ; 
the  feet  being  stretched  out  backward  on  the  couch.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
Jonn  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  (John  xiii.  23.),  and  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  and  also 
the  expressionof  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
xvi.  22.):  that  is,  he  was  placed  next  to  Abraham  at  the  splendid 
banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the  Jews  represented  the  happy 
state  of  the  pious  after  death.* 

Anciently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  east- 
em  monarchs,  and  ample  oraperies  were  uspended  over  the  openings 
in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  affording 
air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  the  sun.  Of  this  description  were 
the  costly  hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esther 
i.  6. ;  which  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus 
Curtius  of  their  superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 


'  John  et  Ackermann,  Arch«ologia  Biblica» 
'  Bobiiisoii's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  KoKwos, 

IB  4 
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Other  articleg  of  necessary  furniture  were^  at  least  in  the  more 
ancient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal  were  a  hand- 
mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  corn,  a  kneading-trough,  and  an 
oven*  The  Hand-mill  resembled  the  querns^  which,  in  early  times, 
were  in  general  use  in  this  coimtry,  and  which  still  continue  to  be 
used  in  some  of  the  more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotiand,  as  well 
as  in  the  East  So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  (Deut  zxiv.  6.) 
The  hand-mills  of  the  wandering  Arabs  '^  are  simply  two  circular 
flat  stones,  generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper 
turning  loosely  on  a  wooden  pivot,  and  moved  quickly  round  by  a 
wooden  handle.  The  grain  is  poured  through  the  hole  of  the  pivot, 
and  the  flour  is  collected  in  a  cloth  spread  under  the  milL"^  They 
are  now,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  4L),  always  worked 
by  the  women,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare  ground.  Hence, 
in  Isaiah  (xlviL  1^  2.)  the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  told  to  sit  in  the 
dust  and  on  the  ground,  and  to  take  the  mUl-stones  to  grind  medL 
The  Kneading-tboughs  (at  least  those  which  the  Israelites  carried 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  34.)  were  not  the  cumbersome 
articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  comparatively  small  wooden  bowls, 
like  those  of  the  modern  Arabs,  who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in 
them,  make  use  of  them  as  dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals. 
The  Oten  was  sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put 
to  heat  it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  tiie  batter  or  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  At  other  times,  however,  ovens  must 
have  been  built.  The  ovens  of  the  modern  Arabs  are  formed  of  clay 
or  mortar  in  a  conical  form,  open  at  the  top,  and  the  fire  is  kindled 
inside,  according  to  the  literal  expression  of  Scripture,  cast  into  the 
oven.  (Matt,  vi  30^  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  baked  by  being  placed 
within  the  oven.  The  modem  Arabs  work  the  dough  by  band  into 
a  thin  cake,  which  is  then  thrown  with  a  littie  violence  against  the 
side  of  the  oven,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  it  is  sufficientiy 
baked.* 

Besides  kneading-troughs  and  ovens,  they  must  have  had  different 
kinds  of  earthenware  vessels,  especially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their 
various  ablutions.  While  sitting  upon  tbe  shattered  wall  which  en- 
closed « the  Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  lUe 
Wilson  observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
^%,y  Cant  V.  7.),  come  down  to  the  well,  each  carrving  on  her  head 
a  pot  (John  iL  6 — \0X  for  the  purpose  of  being  nUed  with  water; 
one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well  and  offered  him  water 
to  drink,  preciselv  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Rebekah,  many  cen- 
turies before,  had  offered  water  to  Abraham's  servant  (Gen.  xxiv. 
18.)  These  water-pots  are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  are  of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike 
the  botties  used  in  our  country  for  holding  vityol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  handles  attached  to  the  sides :  and  it  was  a  won- 

■  Layard'fl  Ducoreries  in  the  Rains  of  Ninereh  and  Babjlmi,  p.  SS7. 
*  Hardy's  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  263.    NamOiTe  of  the  Sootdah  Missioii  to  the 
Jews,  p.  90. 
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derful  coincidence  with  Scriptare  that  the  vessels  appeared  to  con- 
tain much  about  the  same  quantity  as  those  which^  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  which  was 
honoured  by  the  Saviour's  presence ;  namely,  three  firkins,  or  twelve 
gallons  each.^  About  twenty  years  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
while  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Ghdilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  ^ven  of  the  ancient  ves- 
sels of  the  country  (John  ii.  6.) ;  not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as 
relics,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants  as  an- 
tiquities with  whose  original  use  they  were  acquainted.  From  their 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once  common  in  the  country.* 
In  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  Babkets  formed  a  necessary 
article  of  furniture  to  the  Jews ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  pro- 
visions with  them  in  K6<f>ivoi,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid  defilement  by 
eating  with  strangers.*  Large  sacks  are  still,  as  they  anciently  were 
(John  ix.  II.,  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  employed  for  carrying  provisions 
and  baggage  of  every  description.^ 

The  domestic  utensils  of  the  orientals  are  nearly  always  of  brass ; 
and  to  these  they  often  refer  as  a  sign  of  property.  (See  Ezek.  xxviL 
13.y  Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it  appears 
from  Gen.  xliv.  2.  5.  and  1  Kings  x.  21.,  were  used  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  great  men ;  but  the  modem  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people 
anciently  did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  in 
Bottles  made  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour  (Exod. 
XXV.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of  wood,  that  they  may 
contain  milk  or  other  liquids.  The  Arabs  use  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats  tanned  with  a  caustic  for  this  purpose :  those  of  kids  or  lambs 
serve  for  milk,  whUe  the  larger  skins  are  used  either  for  wine  or 
wat^r.^  These  bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable 
of  being  repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways.  Of 
this  description  were  the  wine  bottles  of  the  Giheonites,  old  and  rent, 
and  bound  up,  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was  liable  to  ferment,  and 
consequentiy  would  burst  the  old  skins,  all  prudent  persons  would 

Sut  it  into  new  skins.  To  this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt  ix.  17. ; 
lark  ii.  22. ;  and  Luke  v.  37,  38.  Botties  of  skin,  it  is  well  known, 
are  still  in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  BorrachasJ  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  tents,  which  have  no  chimneys,  they 
must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which  blackens  all  their 
utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David,  when  driven  from  the  court 
of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.) 

« 

>  Rae  WUboq'b  TraTels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  toL  ii.  pp.  8,  4.  3d  edition. 

'  Trayelfl,  yoI.  VL  p.  445.  *  Koinoel  on  MaU.  sir.  19. 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  toL  i,  pp.  175,  176. 
■  Roberts's  Oriental  Blostrations,  p.  497. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  toL  i.  p.  176.    lient  Wellstead's  Travels,  vol  i  pp.  S9,  90. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  l  p.  SI 7.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  185 — 138.  for  various 
remarks  illnstrative  of  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  anciently  in  ose  among  the 
Jews. 
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He  must  have  felt  acutely^  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  palace  of  Saol,  to  live  like  an  Arab^  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
sud) — ^^My  present  appearance  is  as  difS^rent  from  what  it  was 
when  I  dwelt  at  court»  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that 
of  a  poor  Arab's  tent."  Apartments  were  lighted  by  means  of 
Lahps^  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were  commonly  placed 
upon  elevated  stands,  (Matt.  v.  15.^  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  soldiers 
(Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv. 
1 — 10.),  were  of  a  different  sort  They  were  a  kisd  of  torches  or 
flambeaux  made  of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old 
linen,  moistened  from  time  to  lime  with  oiL^ 

y.  In  {MTogress  of  time5  as  men  increased  upon  the  earthy  and 
found  themse^es  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they  began  to  live 
in  society,  and  fortified  their  sim[de  dwellings  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breas1>-w(M*k,  or  wall,  whence  they  could 
hurl  stones  against  their  enemies.  Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and 
Cities,  of  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  cities  of  the  Canaauites  were  both  numerous  and 
strongly  fortified.  (Numb.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities  must 
have  proportionably  increased ;  and  the  vast  population  which  (we 
have  already  seen)  Palestine  maintained  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  is 
a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number  of  their  cities.  The  principal 
strength  of  the  cities  in  Palestine  consisted  in  their  situation :  they 
were  for  the  most  part  erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminenees  which 
were  difficult  of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened 
by  fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  Stb££ts  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to  four 
cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  kept  off; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly  been  wider,  from  the 
fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through  them,  which  are  now  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely 
stand  together,  and  most  of  them  have  qiacious  gardens  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible  tract  of 
land,  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  standing  together:  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  third  part  of  Babylon  was  oc- 
cupied by  fields  and  ^surdens. 

In  the  earlv  ages  of  the  world  the  Mabkets  were  held  at  or  near 
the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already  seenS  were  the 
seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls,  tliough  sometimes  with- 
out them.  Here  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings  vii.  18  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9. ;  Job  xxix. 
7.):  but  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
markets  were  enclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  eastern 
bazars,  which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops  are  dis- 

>  Jahn  et  Ackermanii,  ArcheoL  Bibl.  §  40.    Calmet's  Dietienary,  rQi»  Lftmpfl. 
*  See  ]X  131.  n^iu 
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posed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the  dealers  in  particular 
commodities  are  confined  to  particular  streets. 

The  Gateb  of  the  Cities,  and  tlie  yacant  places  next  adjacent  to 
them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size;  for  we  read  that  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false  prophets  before  himself 
and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Qate  of  Samaria.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  10.)  And  besi^  these  prophets,  we  may  readily  coneLude  that 
each  of  1^6se  monarchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Orer 
or  by  the  side  of  many  gates  tiiere  were  towers,  in  which  watchmen 
were  stationed  to  obs^e  what  was  going  on  at  a  cBstanee.  (2  Sam* 
xviiL  24.  33.)* 


CHAP.  II. 

ON  THE  DBBSS  OF  THE  JEWA^ 


I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  simple.  Skins 
of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen.  iiL  21.;  HeV  zL  37.)  % 
which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers  and  civilisaticm,  were  ezdiaaged 
for  more  costiy  articles,  made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  they  manu- 
factured woollen  and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.;  Prov.  xxxL  13.); 
afterwards  fine  linen,  and  siSk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson, 
became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent  (2  Sam.  L  24. ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  22. ;  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more  early  ages,  garments  of  various 
colours  were  in  great  esterai :  such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his 
envious  brethren  stripped  Imn,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him.^  (Gen* 
XXX viL  23.)  Bobes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to 
the  virgin  oaughters  of  kings  (2  Sam,  ziiL  18,),  who  also  wore  richly 
embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.)  ^  It  appears  that  the  Jewisn 
gannents  were  worn  pretty  long ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  affront  done  to  David's  ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Am- 
mon,  that  he  cut  off*  their  garments  in  the  middle  even  to  their  buttochs. 
(2  Sam.  X.  4.) 

The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  tiie  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  was  simple 
and  nearly  uniform.  John  the  Bi^tist  had  his  raiment  of  camels^  hair 
(Matt  iiL  4.), — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that  animal  which  is  wrought 

>  Bnmiiig,  Antiq.  Eebr.  pp.  879-^281.  Calmet,  Diwertatiods,  torn.  j.  pp.  313 — 31d> 
Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArcheoL  BibL  §  41.    Pareaa,  Ant  Hebr.  pp.  367 — 371. 

'  The  prmctpBl  aathortcies  for  this  chapter  aie  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les  Habits 
des  Hebreax,  I>i88ert.  torn.  L  pp.  387 — 871.;  oad  Fnean,  Aatiqaitas  Hebraioa,  pp.  37 1-— 
3Sd. 

'  Mr.  Bae  Wilson  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so-ciUled)  yiUage  of 
Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  aheep  and  goat  skins,  open  at  tho  neck.  Travels  in  the 
Hoi  J  Land,  &c.  toL  L  p.  189.  8d  edition. 

*  A  pleasing  illustration  of  Joseph's  **  coat  of  many  colours  "  is  fiimished  in  the  figares 
engraven  on  the  tomb  of  Pihrai,  at  Beni  Hassan,  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  especially  t^  the 
apparel  of  the  king  of  the  Jebusites.  Osbnm's  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  37—^8.  A  ooat  of 
many  colonrs  is  as  mnch  eaieemtod  in  some  pans  of  Palestine  at  this  dagr  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Jacobs  and  of  Sisera.  Backingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31« 
Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .ASgean,  voL  u.  p.  81* 

*  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  §§  118,  119. 
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into  camlets^  (in  imitation  of  which^  though  made  of  wool,  is  the 
English  camlet,)  but  of  the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in 
the  East  is  manufiictured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn 
hj  monks  and  anchorets.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  changing  the  dresses  of 
the  two  sexes,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  garments  worn  respectiyely  by  men  and  women ;  but  in 
what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine*  The 
fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  always 
the  same ;  for,  before  tne  first  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  strange 
(that  is,  foreign)  appareL  In  eveir  age,  however,  there  were  certain 
garments  (as  there  still  are  in  the  East)  which  were  conmion  to  both 
sexes,  though  their  shape  was  somewhat  different 

II.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner  gar- 
ment, which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  linen  doth,  which  hung  down  to  the  knees,  but  which  was 
afterwards  better  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes 
furnished  with  sleeves.  The  tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than 
those  worn  by  men.  Ordinarily  they  were  composed  of  two  breadths 
of  cloth  sewed  together ;  hence  those  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
without  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly  esteemed.  Such 
was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  mentioned  in  John  xix.  23.  A 
similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the  high  priest^  This  garment  was  fastened 
round  the  loins,  whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  Girdf^e. 
(2  Kinffs  iv.  29. ;  John  xxi.  7. ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer 
class  of  people  wore  leathern  girdles  (2  Kings  i.  8. ;  Matt.  iii.  4.\  as 
is  still  the  case  in  the  East;  but  the  gurdles  of  the  opulent,  especially 
those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed  of  more  precious 
materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought.  (Ezek.  xvL  10. ;  Isa. 
iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us,  are  usuaUy  of  worsted,  very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  (Prov.  xxxL  24.)  They  are  made  to  fold  sevend 
limes  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and 
sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  ^dinf  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  x.  9. ;  Mark  viiL  6.  where 
it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further  use  of  these 
m*dles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and  poniards:  while  the 
Hojias,  i.  e,  the  writers  and  secretaries,  suspend  in  the  same  their  ink- 
horns  ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.) 
a  person  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  an  inkhom  upon  his  loins,* 

III.  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  a  larger  vest,  or  Upper  Garment. 
It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the  hykes  or  blankets 
woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six 

>  On  this  subject  see  Captain  Ueht's  Trarels  in  Egypt,  &c  p.  185.  and  Mr.  Morier*s 
Second  Joorney  in  Persia,  p.  44.  Chardin  assures  ns,  that  the  modem  Derriaes  wear 
garments  of  coarse  camels*  hair,  and  also  great  leathern  girdles.  Hannflr's  Oba.  toL  li. 
p.  487. 

'  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iii  c  7.  §  4. 

•  Shaw's  Trarels,  toL  i  ppt  409,  410.    Svo.  edit 
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feet  broacL    The  two  comers^  which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
were  called  the  skirts,  literally,  tlie  wings  of  the  garment.  (1  Sam. 
XY.  11.,  xziv.  4,  5.  11. ;  Hag.  ii.  12. ;  Zech.  yiii.  23.  *)    This  garment 
serves  the  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  m  the  day ;  and 
as  they  sleep  m  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of  old,  Deut 
xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed  and  covering  in  the 
night    **  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  fre- 
quently disconcerted  and  falling  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  person 
who  wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew 
around  his  body.    This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they 
are  engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the  Scripture 
injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  having  our  loins  girded  ^  in  order  to  set 
about  it     The  method  of  wearing  these  garments,  with  the  use  to 
which  they  are  at  other  times  put,  in  serving  for  coverlids  to  their 
beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  finer  sort  of  them  (such  as  are  worn 
by  the  ladies  and  by  persons  of  distinction),  are  the  peplus  of  the 
ancients.  Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Buth  iii.  15.), 
might  be  of  the  like  fiishion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily  for  the 
same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (ra  ifjbdria,  the  upper  rarments)  of 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xiL  34.),  in  which  they  folded  up  their  kneading- 
troughs ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  E^abvles  do,  to  this  day,  things  of 
the  like  burden  and  incumbrance  in  their  hykes.     Instead  of  the 
Jibula  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with 
thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment; 
and  after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they 
then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.     The  outer  fold  serves 
them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they  carry  herbs, 
leaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  several  aUusions  made  thereto 
in  Scriptiire ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full  of  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv. 
39.),  rendering  sevenfold,  giving  good  measure  into  the  bosom  (Psal. 
cxzix.  7. ;  Luke  vi.  38.),  and  shaking  the  lap.**  (Neh*  v.  13.)'  It  was 
these  ifukriu,  or  upper  garments,  which  the  Jewish  populace  strewed 
in  the  road  during  Christ's  triumphant  progress  to  Jerusalem.  (Matt 
xxi.  8.)     A  person  divested  of  this  garment,  conformably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  naked.  (2  SauL  vi.  20. ;  John  xxi.  7.) 
By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Numb.  xv.  37 — 40.,  the  Israelites 
were  enjoine^to  put  fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  upper  garments, 
that  they  might  remember  all  tlie  commandments  of  the  Lard  to  do  them, 
A  similar  exhortation  is  recorded  in  Deut  vi.  8,  compared  with 
Exod.  xiii.  16.    But  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused 
to  superstitious  purposes;  and  among  the  charges  alleged  against 
the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  of  enlarging  their  Phylac- 
teries, and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt  xxiii.  5.),  as  indi- 
cating their  pretensions  to  a  more  studious  and  perfect  observance  of 
the  law.     These  phylacteries  consisted  of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of 

*  In  Indu^  *'when  people  take  a  jonrney,  they  always  have  their  loins  well  girded,  as 
they  believe  that  they  can  walk  much  faster,  and  to  a  greater  distance. ....  When  men 
are  abont  to  enter  into  an  ardnoas  undertaking,  bystanders  say,  '  Tie  pour  Mm  well 
wp:  "    (Loke  zii  35.;  Eph.  yL  4. ;  1  Pet.  i  13.)    Boberts's  Oriental  Illiifltratioiii»  p^  7S. 

*  Shaw's  Trayels,  yoL  L  pp.  404—406. 
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parchment,  or  the  dressed  skin  of  some  clean  animal^  inscribed  with 
four  paragraphs  of  the  law,  taken  irom  Ezod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii. 
11—16.;  Deut.  yi.  4 — 9.  and  xi.  13 — 21.  aU  inolusive;  which  the 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modem  rabbins)  Dent, 
vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fronts  of  their  caps  and 
on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door-posts.  These  pbylac* 
teries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or  at  least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping 
off  evil  spirits,  whence  their  Greek  name  ^yuuenipta,  from  tpvXdTrto, 
to  guard  or  preserve.  The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the 
Koran  upon  the  door*p09ts  of  tiieir  houses  is  said  to  be  stall  oontinued 
hj  the  Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.  ^  The  KpcurireSw,  hem  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  whieh  a  healing  power  issued  to 
the  diseased  who  touched  it  (Matt  ix.  20*,  xiv.  36. ;  Mark  vi.  56. ; 
Luke  viii.  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wio^e,  in  obedience  to  the 
law. 

The  XXa/ivt,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Saviour  was 
arrayed  in  mock  majes^  (Matt,  xxvii.  28.  31.),  was  a  scarlet  robe 
worn  sometimes  by  kings,  also  by  military  officers,  and  by  the  Ro« 
man  soldiere.  The  l^-oX^  was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  worn  by  persons  of  d&tinction.  (Mark  xii.  38.,  xvi.  5. ;  Luke 
XV.  22.,  XX.  46.;  Rev^ri,  11.,  vii.  9.  13,  14.)  The  StM&Sv  was  a 
linen  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  Orienl^  in  summer  and  by  night, 
instead  of  t^e  usual  ^Ifidrioy.  (Mark  xiv.  51, 52.)  It  was  also  used  as 
an  envelope  for  dead  bodies.  (Matt  xxvii.  59. ;  Mark  xv.  46. ;  Luke 
xxiii.  53.)  The  ^cuXivrje^y  or  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13^),  was  the  same  as 
the  penula  of  the  Romans,  ^Hz.  a  travelling  cloak  with  a  hood  to  pro- 
tect the  wearer  against  the  weather.'  The  XovSdptev,  or  handkerchief, 
corresponded  to  tiie  Kaifri&pcsTtop  of  the  Gh*eeks,  wad  the  sudarium  of 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chid<&eans  and  Syrians 
with  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 
linen  cloth.  (* John  xi.  44.,  xx.  7.;  Acts  xix.  12<)  The  Xt/juueMMP 
(semicinctium),  or  apron,  passed  also  from<  the  Romans :  it  was  made 
of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix.  12.),  and  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  Jlspl^nefia  of  the  Greeks.^  Whenever  the  men  journeyed, 
a  staff  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.,  xxxviii.  18. ; 
Matt  X.  10. ;  Mark  vi.  8.) 

IV.  Originally,  men  had  no  other  Cotering  tor  THS  Head  than 
that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — the  hair.  Calmet  is- of  opinion 
that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or  covering  on  their  heads : 
David  when  driven  from  Jerusalem  (he  urges)  fl^  with  his  head 
covered  with  his  upper  garment;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been 
suspended  among  the  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a 

>  Caknet't  DictioMiy,  voee  PAyfticfenet.  BoMnBon's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  ^vXMierhpt*. 
Bespectkig  the  phjlaeteries  of  the  modern  Jewi,  mncb  eorknu  infomuition  haa  been  col- 
lected bj  Mr.  Allen  in  hU  **  Modern  Jadusm,**  pp.  304—318.,  and  also  by  the  Bev.  M. 
Margoliouth  in  his  **  Fundamental  Principles  of  Modem  Judaism  examin^**  pp.  1 — 45. 
In  the  Bibliotbeca  Sussexiana  there  is  a  description  of  three  Jewish  phylacteries,  which 
were  preserved  among  the  MSB.  in  the  library  of  his  bite  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Bussex.    Bibl.  Sussex,  toL  i.  part  L  pp.  xxxrl — ^xxxix. 

*  Bobinson's  Lexicon,  vocibns.  *  Adam*8  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  3S6. 

*  Valpy's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20.  and  Acts  xix.  IS. 
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covering.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  30.^  xviii.  9.)  But  may  not  these  have  been 
particular  cases?  David  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a  mourner 
and  a  fugitive ;  and  Absalom,  fleeing  in  battle>  might  have  lost  his 
cap  or  bonnet 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair  of 
Absalom's  head  was  otsuch  prodigious  length,  that  in  his  flight,  when 
deibated  in  battle,  as  he  was  riding  with  great  speed  under  the  trees, 
it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his  mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him 
suspended  in  the  air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.) 
The  plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews ; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those  Jews  who 
had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the 
greater  shame.  (Neh.  xiii.  25.)  Baldness  was  also  considered  as  a 
disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26. ;  2  mngs  ii.  23. ;  Isa.  iiL  24.)  On  festive 
occasions,  the  more  opulent  perfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  un- 
guents. (PsaL  xxiiL  6. ;  EccL  ix.  8. ;  Matt.  vL  17.,  xxvi.  7.)  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to' attend  every 
guest  as  he  seated  himself,  and  to  anoint  his  head.^  And  it  should 
seem,  from  Cant.  v.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
example  of  the  ambassadors  whom  David  sent  to  llie  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king  caused  to  be  shaved  by 
way  of  afiront.  (2  Sam,  x.  4.)  And  as  the  shaving  of  them  was  ac- 
counted a  great  indignity,  so  the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which 
made  them  still  more  ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affiront, 
in  a  country  where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  beard  is 
even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  and  is  not 
trimmed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  crief :  the  hand  is 
almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing  the  beard  and  keeping  it  in 
order,  and  it  is  oflen  perfumed  as  if  it  were  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of 
the  fhigrant  oil,  which  ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garment.  (PsaL  cxxxiii.  2. ;  Exod.  xxx.  30.)^  A  shaven  beard  is 
reputed  to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a  man  who 
possesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  incapable  of  acting 
dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any  thmg  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
they  swear  by  their  beard ;  and  when  they  express  their  good  wishes 
for  any  one,  they  make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula —  God  preserve 
thy  blessed  beard/  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted,  we  may 
readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace  wantonly  inflicted 
by  the  Ammonitish  king,  in  cutting  off  half  the  beards  of  David's 
ambassadors.  Niebuhr  relates,  that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard, 
after  having  recited  a  fathcy  or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely 
punished,  and  also  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  profess 

>  Wilkinson*!  Maxmers,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  toI.  ii.  p.  813. 
*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c  toL  i.  p.  147.  84  edit. 
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his  faith.  The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modem 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a  powerful  army 
upon  him  in  the  year  1765.^  The  not  trimmmg  of  the  beard  was 
one  of  the  indications  by  which  the  Jews  expressed  their  mourning. 
(2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

*'  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction,  wore 
their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art»  disposing  it  in 
various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers  ornaments.  In  the 
ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  we  behold  those  plaited 
tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those 
expensive  and  fantastic  decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times 
bestowed  upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery,  the 
apostles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  modestv  and  decorum  of  Christian  women.  St  Paul, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the  passage  where  he  condemns  it, 
shows  us  in  what  the  pride  oi  female  dress  then  consisted.  /  willy 
says  he,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel^  with  shame^ 
facedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  BROIDERED  hair,  or  gold,  or 
P£ARLS,  or  COSTLY  ARRAY :  but  {which  becometh  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St  Peter  in  like  manner 
ordains,  that  the  adorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be  so  much  that 
outward  adorning  of  PLAITING  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or 
PUTTING  ON  OF  APPAREL :  btit  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  thai  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  (\  Pet  iii.  3.)*  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair 
short,  as  appears  from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  principal 
distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illustrates  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xL  14,  15.) :  Doth  not  even  nature 
itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  MAN  have  LONG  HAIR  it  is  a  SHAME  to  him  f 
But  if  a  WOMAN  have  LONG  HAIR,  it  is  a  GLORY  to  tier  ;  for  her  hair 
is  given  her  for  a  covering. 

**  The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  appeared  in 
public  without  a  veiL  Hence  St  Paul  severely  censures  the  Co- 
rinthian women  for  appearing  in  the  church  without  a  veil,  and 
praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they  threw  ofi^  the  decency  and 
modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed  themselves  and  their  religion  to  the 
satire  and  calumny  of  the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully 
and  clearly  exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs 

'  Descript.  de  TArabie,  p.  61. 

'  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of  the  dress  of  the  yonnger  females  in  the  house  of  the  British 
consnl  in  the  Isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  strikinglj  illustrates  die  above-cited  passage  of 
St.  Ffeter.  He  describes  their  hair  as  being  plaitbd  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then 
twisted  round  the  head,  interlaced  with  strings  of  sechins,  mahmoudis,  and  other  ooLDSif 
0OXK8,  or  left  to  flow  gracefully  behind  them.  They  also  wore  four  or  five  gowns  and 
other  OARMENT8,  HEAPBD  OK  with  Icss  tastc  than  profusion,  and  are  all  secured  at  the 
waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  gUttering  with  gilded  spangles. 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .£gean,  voL  ii.  p.  23S.) 
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which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
sexes."  (Compare  1  Cor.  xL  13 — 16.y 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  Sandals,  or 
soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around  the  feet  in 
various  ways  after  the  oriental  fashion.  (Gen.  xiv.  23. ;  Exod.  xii. 
11. ;  Isa.  V.  27. ;  Mark  vi.  9. ;  John  i.  27. ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  As  luxury 
increased,  magnificent  sandals  constituted,  in  the  East,  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  both  males  and  females,  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury. 
(Cant%  viL  1. ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so 
brilliant,  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  captivating  the 
ferocious  Holofernes.  (Judith  x.  4.,  xvi.  9.)'  On  entering  a  sacred 
place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod.  iii.  5.,  Josh.  v.  15.),  as 
is  the  practice  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
When  any  one  entered  a  house,  it  was  customary  to  take  off  the 
sandals  and  wash  the  feet.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.,  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom 
obtains  in  India  at  the  present  time.'  Among  persons  of  some  rank 
it  was  the  office  of  servants  to  take  off  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  owners  on  their 
departure.  (Matt  iii.  11. ;  Mark  v.  7. ;  Luke  iii.  16. ;  John  xiii.  4, 
5.  14 — 16. ;  1  Tim.  v.  10.)  Persons  who  were  in  deep  affliction, 
went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.,  xix.  24.;  Isa.  xx.  2—4.);  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  Was  considered  to  be  ignominious  and 
servile.  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10. ;  Isa.  xlviL  2. ;  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn  by 
both  sexes. 

Pliny  ^  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  left  his  signet  as  a  pledge 
with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  wore  their 
seals  or  signets,  either  as  rings  on  their  fingers,  or  as  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  a  custom  which  still  obtains  in  the  East  Thus  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles  (viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a 
seal  on  his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  chain  or  ligature  fastened  round  the  neck. 

■  Harwood*8  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  rol.  il.  pp.  lot — 108. 

'  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147.  172.  In  the  East  general!}!*,  and  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  in  particalar,  **  the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  velvet,  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  not  nnlike  a  pair  in  the  Tower  [of  London]  worn  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth."  Cal- 
laway's Oriental  Observations,  p.  AT* 

*  An  intelligent  Oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  observations  on  this 
subject: — **  I  never  understood  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  recorded  in  John 
xiiu  10.,  until  I  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives  return  home  after  performing  their  cus- 
tomary ablutions.  The  passase  reads  thus:  '  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ;  and  this  is 
universally  the  case,  however  nigh  their  dwellings  may  be  to  the  riyer  side.  When  there- 
fore they  return,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of 
water  over  their  feet,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  in  their 
journey  homewards;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  performs  it  for 
them,  and  then  they  are  *  clean  every  wnit.'  '*  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  81. 
London,  1832.     12mo. 

*  Nat  Hist.  lib.  xzxiii.  c.  1. 
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To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vi,  21.  The  expression 
to  set  as  a  seal  upon  the  hearty  as  a  seal  upon  the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6.% 
is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting  the  cherishing  of  a  true  affection; 
with  the  exhibition  of  those  constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real 
attachment.  Compare  also  Hag.  ii.  23. ;  Jer.  xxiL  24.  The  King 
is  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii.  21.^  and  also  in  die  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke  xy.  22.), 
and  also  by  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  compliment  of  a  rojal 
ring  was  a  token  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  invested 
witib  the  highest  mark  of  favour,  power,  and  honour :  thus  Pharaoh 
took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  Joseph's.  (Gen.  xli. 
42.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.),  and  afterwards  on  MordecaL 
(viii.  2.)     The  same  practice  is  still  common  in  India.' 

VII.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  Jews  were 
few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  especially  those 
worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproaching  the 
daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and  vanity,  gives  us  a  particular 
account  of  their  female  ornaments.  (Isa.  iii.  16—24.)^  The  most 
remarkable  were  the  following  \  — 

1.  The  Nose  Jewels  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  translates 
them,  the  jeweh  of  the  nostril.  They  were  rings  set  with  jewels, 
pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the  ears,  by  holes  bored 
to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating  the  common  ornaments  of 
women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly  mentions  the  nose  jewel  (Ezek. 
xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering);  and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon 
(Prov.  xi.  22.)  there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament, 
which  shows  that  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of 
the  love-tokens  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham  in 
the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word  translated 
ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nosejewehy  However  singular 
this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem  travellers  attest  its  prevalence 
in  the  East  among  women  of  all  ranks.^ 

2.  The  Ear-ring  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and  Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  and 
by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jew8,  as  is  evident  from  Numb.  xxxi. 
50.,  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It  should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been 
heretofore  used  for  idolatrous  purposes^  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction 
which  he  gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  away  tlie 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  the  ear-rings  that  were  in 
their  ears.  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4.)^     It  appears  that  the  Israelites  them- 

»  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  pp.  46,  47. 

*  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  articles  of  female  apparel  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  iii.  16 — 24.  in  his  Commentarius  Fhilologico-Critictts  de  Vcstitu  Maliemm 
Hebreearum.  Lug.  Bat.  1735.  4to. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol-  ii.  p.  47. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  316— 320» 
Lajard's  Discoveries  in  the  Buins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  262,  268.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  small  jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one  nostril  of  even  the  poorest 
Malabar  woman.     Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  48. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  household,  had  been  con- 
secrated to  superstitions  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps,  as  a  kind  of  amulet.    It  appears 
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selves  in  subsequent  times  were  not  free  from  this  superstition  ;  for 
Hosea  (iL  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as  having  decked  herself  with 
ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Pjbbfumb  Boxes  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  20.,  rendered 
tablets)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew  lady.  A 
principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies  consists  in  the  use 
of  baths,  and  the  richest  oils  and  perfnmes :  an  attention  to  which  is 
in  some  degree  necessary  in  those  hot  countries.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  rich  ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
(iv.  10,  11.)  The  preparation  for  Esther's  introduction  to  king 
Ahasuerus  was  a  oourse  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year : 
six  months  with  oil  ofmyrrh^  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours,  (Esth. 
ii  12.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body,  which  is  denounced 
against  the  women  of  Jerusalem  — 

And  thcTO  shall  be^  instead  of  perfume,  a  pntrid  ulcer — 

Isa.  iii  24.    Bp.  Lowth'b  yersioii. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with  all  that 
art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in  those  countries  of 
the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply,  —  must  have  been  a  punishment 
the  most  severe,  and  the  most  mortifying  to  the  delicacy  of  these 
haughty  daughters  of  Sion.^ 

4.  The  Transparent  Oarments  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  23. 
rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent  like  gauze, 
worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  by  such  as  dressed  them- 
selves more  elegantly  than  became  women  of  good  character.  This 
sort  of  garments  was  afterwards  in  use  both  among  the  Greeks  and 

^      Komans.* 

5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chain  about  the  neck  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by  the  Qien,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Prov.  L  9.  This  was  a  general  ornament  in  all  the 
eastern  countries :  thus  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  gold 
about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli.  42.) ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same  to 

\  Daniel  (Dan.  y.  29.) ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other  things 

as  part  of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  (Numb.  xxxi.  $0.)  Further,  the  arms 
or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets :  these  are  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek.  xvi.  11.),  and  were 
part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were  also  worn  by  men  of  any 
considerable  figture,  for  we  read  of  Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18.),  and  of  those  worn  by  SauL  (2  Sapi-  i.  10.) 

6.  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  of  the  women's  Looking  Glasses, 
which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called  glass,  but  of  polished 
brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women  could  not  have  contributed 
them  towards  the  making  of  a  brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned. 

that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  nose,  were  first  supcrstitionslj  worn  in  honour  of  false 
gods,  and  probably  of  the  san,  whose  circolar  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent 
Maimonides  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  kind,  with  the  image  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c. 
impressed  on  them.  These  superstitious  objects  were  concealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place 
known  only  to  himself.  Qrotins  on  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  voce  Ring, 
>  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  toL  il  pp.  49,  50.  '  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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In  later  times,  mirrors  were  made  of  other  polished  metal^  which  at 
best  could  only  reflect  a  Tcry  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence 
St.  Paul,  in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opaque  and  dim 
representation  of  objects,  which  those  mirrors  exhibited.  Now  we  see 
Bl  iaowrpov  by  means  of  a  miiTor^y  darkly  ;  not  throuyh  a  glass y  as  in 
our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. ;  for  telescopes,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be  added  Feet 
Rings.  (Isa.  iii.  18.  in  our  version  rendered  tinkling  obnaments 
about  the  feet)  Most  of  these  articles  of  female  apparel  are  still  in 
use  in  the  East.  The  East  Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo- 
Anglican  army  from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses, 
and  silver  cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  dieir  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eye-brows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold  and  silver  rings 
about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  little  bells  that  tinkle  as  they 
walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  children  often  wear  rings  about  their 
ankles ;  Malabar  and  Moor  children  wear  rings,  hung  about  with 
hollow  balls,  which  tinkle  as  they  run.'  The  licensed  prostitutes 
whom  Dr.  Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  large  commercial  town  ot 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner. ' 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East,  the  oriental 
women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order  to  impart  a  dark 
and  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.  Dr.  Shaw  infonns  us,  that  none  of 
the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselves  completely  dressed,  until  they 
have  tinged  their  eye-lids  with  al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the 
powder  of  lead-ore.  As  this  process  is  performed  "  by  first  dipping 
into  this  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv.  30.) 

*  The  "^fftnrrpop,  or  metallic  mirror,  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (yiL  26.) ;  who,  speaking  of  Wisdom,  says  that  ghe  is  the 
brightnesM  of  the  everlatting  light  and^  '^£20nTP0N  dira\(8wroy,  the  unspotted  mibbob  of  the 
power  of  Uod  and  the  image  of  hie  goodness.  The  author,  aliBO,  of  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 
liCttS,  exhorting  to  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy,  says,  Though  he  humble  himsdf  and  go 
crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  qf  him;  and  thou  shalt  be  unto  him  its  tK/jLtftaxff 
'ESOnTPON,  as  if  Cftoic  hadst  wiped  a  mirror,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  his  rust  hath 
not  altogether  been  wiped  away.  (Ecclns.  xii.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  mani- 
festly indicates  the  metallic  composition  of  the  minor;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  xi.  8.  and  xx.  5,  6.  Br.  A. 
Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  xiii  IS. 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  820.  8vo.  edit.  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  145.  Ward*s  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii  pp.  829.  838.  Callaway's  Oriental 
Observations,  pp.  47.  48. 

*  "  This  is  the  only  place  in  £Jgypt  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  town  decked  ont  in 
all  their  fineiy.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  of  all  complexions,  and  regularly  licensed, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  exercise  their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  highfy 
painted  and  gorgeoudy  attired  with  costly  necklaces^  rings  in  their  noses  and  in  their 
ears,  and  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and 
called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  book 
of  IVoverbf,"  [vii  6—23.]  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  26a)  The  same  custom 
was  observed  by  Pitts,  a  century  before,  at  Cairo.  See  his  Account  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, p.  99. 
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may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes  (not  as  we  render  it  with 
painting^  but)  with  pouh  or  lead-ore.  The  sooty  colour  which  in  this 
manner  is  communicated  to  the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful 
gracefulness  to  persons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it, 
no  doubt,  is  of  great  antiquity :  for,  besides  the  instances  already 
noticed,  we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Eangs  ix.  30.),  the  original  means  that  she  adjusted^  or  set  off, 
her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  So  likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 
is  to  be  understood.  Keren-happuch,  u  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead- 
ore,  the  name  of  Job's  youngest  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  cus- 
tom or  practice."*  The  custom  of  staining  the  eye-lids  and  brows 
with  a  moistened  powder  of  a  black  colour,  was  common  in  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
persons  of  both  sexes,  though  among  the  Jews  it  was  confined  to 
women.*  The  modern  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  tinging  their  eye-lashes  and  eye-lids. ' 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  t?ie  women  shall 
not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on 
a  woman*s  garment  (Deut.  xxii.  5.)  This  precaution  was  very  neces- 
sary against  the  abuses  which  are  the  usual  consquences  of  such  dis- 
guises. For  a  woman  drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained 
so  readily  by  that  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex ; 
and  a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame  go 
into  companies  where  without  this  disguise,  shame  and  fear  would 
Iiinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine,  travellers 
inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  subsists  between  the 
complexions  of  the  women*  Those  of  any  condition  seldom  go  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest 
attention.  Their  skin  is,  consequently,  fair  and  beautiful.  But  women 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny  and  swarthy. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  value  would,  of  course,  be  set,  by 
the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no  less  than  aa  an  enhance*- 
ment  of  their  beauty.  We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the 
bride's  self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant  i.  5,  6u  respecting  her  tawnv 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments)  an^ong  the 

'  Dr.  Shaw*8  Travels,  vol.  I  p.  413. 

*  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iil  pp.  380 — 382^ 
'  Lane's  Manners  and  Costoms,  &c.  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  L  pp.  41,  42.  In 
pp.  42,  43.,  he  has  given  engravings  of  the  u>paratns  used  for  tinging  the  eye-lids. 
Manner's  Observations,  voL  iv.  p.  334.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  414.  Morier's  Second 
Jonmey,  pp.  61.  145.  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek  priest,  whom  Mr.  Eae  Wilson  saw 
at  Tiberias,  were  stained  with  black  powder.  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol  ii. 
p.  17.)  "The  Falmyrene  women  ....  are  the  finest  looking  women  of  all  the  Arab 
tribes  of  Syria. . . .  Like  other  Orientals  of  their  sex,  they  dye  the  tips  of  their  finecrs  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears:  and  the  jet-black  dye  of 
the  hennah  for  the  eye-lashes  is  never  forgotten  ;  they  imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth, 
that  its  blackness  gives  the  eye  an  additional  languor  and  interest,"  Garnet  Letters  froia 
the  East,  p.  593. 
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fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  as  attendants  on  a  royal  marriage 
(we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest  rank.^ 

VIII.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some  holy  action  which 
required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
required  his  household  to  change  their  garments^  and  go  with  him  to 
sacrifice  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxy.  2,  3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and 
washing  their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
HENDiNG  OF  one's  CLOTHES  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to  denote  his  great 
sorrow  for  Joseph,  rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29.);  Jacob  did  the 
like  (ver.  34.);  and  Ezra,  to  express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
on  account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend  his  gar- 
ments and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.);  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment :  this  was  also  an  expression  of  indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken 
blasphemy.  (Matt.  xxvL  65.)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  people 
of  Lystra  intended  to  pay  them  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  14.2  The 
garments  of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and  hair- 
cloth. The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  prophets,  for  they 
were  continual  penitents  by  profession;  and  therefore  Zechariah 
speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false  prophets,  which  they  also 
wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that 
put  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34.),  signifying  thereby  that  since  he  had  k)st  his  beloved  son 
he  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condition 
of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent  habits 
was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part 
of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of  LucuUus,  (who  had  pillaged 
Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic  refinements  among  the  Romans,) 
says,  that  some  persons  having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  his  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he 
exclaimed  —  "A  hundred  suits  1  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  fur- 
nish such  a  number  ?  However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  you 
what  I  have."  —  After  some  time  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them  he 
had  FIVE  THOUSAND,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they  were 
welcome.* 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  displaying  in 
wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensable  to  the  idea  of 
wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  opulence  of  those  times, 
will  elucidate  several  passages  of  Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job, 
speaking  of  riches  in  his  time,  says, —  Though  tJieg  heap  up  silver  as 
the  dusty  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay.  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph 
gave  his  brethren  changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three 

>  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36- 
*  Horat.  Epist  lib.  i.  ep  6.  rer.  40—44. 
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hundred  pieces  of  silver^  and^t;^  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  zlv.  22.)^ 
Naaman  carried  for  a  preaent  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes  of 
raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Cahnet,  ten  tunics  and  ten  upper  gar- 
ments. (2  Kings  y.  5.)  In  allusion  to  this  custom  our  Lord,  when 
describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly  treasures, 
represents  them  as  subject  to  the  depredations  of  moths,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  large 
store  of  garments.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasubes  oh  earth, 
tokere  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt  (Matt.  vL  19.)  The  illustrious  apostle 
of  the  Grentiles,  when  app^ling  to  the  int^rity  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred  office,  said,  —  I  have  coveted  no 
mmCs  goldy  or  silver,  or  APPABEL.  (Actszx.  33.)  The  apostle  James, 
likewise,  (just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  GrecK  and  Boman  writers, 
when  they  are  particuiarisii^  the  opulence  of  those  times,)  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments^  as  the  constituents  of  riches :  —  Go  to  now, 
ye  rich  men;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you. 
Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  your  gabHEKTS  are  moth-eaten. 
(James  v.  1.  3.  2.)'  The  fashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses 
still  subsists  in  Palestine.  It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  ward- 
robes of  the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride's  garments  is  compared 
to  the  odour  of  Lebanon.'  With  robes  thus  perfumed  Bebecca  fur- 
nished her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  him  to  obtiun  by  stratagem  his 
father's  blessing.  And  he  (Isaac)  smelted  the  smell  (or  fragrance)  of 
his  raiment  and  blessed  him,  and  said.  See  t  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as 
tJie  smell  of  a  field  which  the  LoBD  hath  blessed.  (G^n.  xxvii.  27.)^ 
In  process  of  time,  this  exquisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied 
to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  L  3. 

like  the  fragnmce  of  thine  own  tweet  perfiimes 
Is  thy  name,— a  perfnme  ponied  forth.* 


CHAP.  IIL 

JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATINa  TO  HARRUQE. 

I.  Mabhiage  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  an  affair  of  the  strictest 
obligation.  They  understood  hterally  and  as  a  precept  these  words 
uttered  to  our  first  parents.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Their  continual  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  added  great  weight  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived 
in  the  hopes  that  this  blessing  might  attend  their  posterity ;  and 
therefore  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectation 
of  him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind^  of  whose  seed  he  was  to  be 

*  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  in  the  East*    See 
several  illostrative  instances  in  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  voL  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

'  Harwood's  Introd.  toI.  ii.  pp.  247,  248.  '  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idjrls,  p.  122. 

*  Jowett's  Christian  Bescarches  in  Syria,  <&c  pp.  97,  98. 

*  Dr.  Good's  version. 
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born^  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that   temporal 
kino:dom  for  which  they  looked  upon  his  appearance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel ;  for,  be* 
sides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life  without  great 
danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting  of  the  divine  counsels 
in  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  tooman  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent.  On  this  account  it  was  that  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored 
her  virginity,  because  she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which 
he  might  entertain  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his  name 
might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  expectation  of 
having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which  was  the  general  desire 
of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For  the  same  reason  also  sterility  was 
regarded  amon^  the  Jews  (as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modern 
Egyptians^  and  Hindoos')  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
could  befall  any  woman,  insomuch  that  to  have  a  child,  though  the 
woman  immediately  died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction 
than  to  have  none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that 
the  midwife  comforted  Bachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she  knew 
her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms.  Fear  not^for  thou  shalt 
bear  this  son  also,  (Gen.  xxxv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing  the 
brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the  widow  he 
left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refusing  so  to  do ;  for, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became  the  adopted  child  of  the 
deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity  flowing  from  him  were,  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the  real  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  deceased 
brother.  This  explains  the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  toomen  should 
take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  we  will  eai  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  re- 
proach, (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the  Jews  com- 
monly married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to  men  by  the 
Babbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was  ordinarily  married  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years  complete,  whence  her  hus- 
band is  called  the  guide  of  her  youth  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband 
of  her  youth  (Joel  i.  8.) ;  and  tiie  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage 
is  in  Psal.  IxxviiL  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos,  the  de-' 
laying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  a  great 
calamity  and  disgrace.' 

*  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  adWce  were  those  who 
consulted  him  on  account  of  Bt«rility,  which  in  Egjpt  (he  says)  is  still  considered  the 
greatest  of  all  eyils.  "  The  unfortunate  couple  believe  that  thej  are  bewitched,  or  under 
the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  physician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  declares  the  insufficiency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.  The 
parties  hang  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  of  God,  to  prescribe  for 
them,  that  they  may  have  children  like  other  people.  *  Give  me  children,  or  I  die,'  said 
the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband ;  *  Give  me  children,  or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren 
Esryptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr,  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 
vol.  iL  p.  106.  A  nearly  similar  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  R  Madden,  who  travelled 
in  the  East  between  the  years  1824  and  1827.     Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol  iL  p.  51. 

'  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  161. 

'  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities, 
vol  viL  p.  329.    Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iL  pp.  350,  351. 
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11.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that  God 
gave  but  one  woman  to  ouq  man ;  and  if  be  a  true,  as  it  is  a  common, 
observation,  that  there  are  everywhere  more  males  than  females  bom 
in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those  men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  nature  who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the 
same  time.  But  though  Gt)d,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  with  the  Jews  for 
the  more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and,  therefore,  their 
example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.  The  first  who  violated  this  primitive 
law  of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who  took  unto  him  two  wives,  (Gen.  iv. 
19.)  Afterwards  we  read  that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxv. 
6.)  And  his  practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at 
last  grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Rehoboam's 
days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors,  and  even  with  us 
at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though  she  be  not  married  to  a 
man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his  wife ;  but  m  the  Sacred  Writings  it  is 
understood  in  another  sense.  There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of 
a  lower  order  and  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  family ; 
and,  tiierefore,  she  had  equal  right  to  tiie  marriage-bed  with  the  chief 
wife ;  and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  bastards : 
but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior  to  the  pri- 
mary wife ;  for  they  had  no  authority  in  the  family,  nor  any  share  in 
household  government.  If  they  had  been  servants  in  the  family, 
before  they  came  to  be  concubines,  they  continued  to  be  so  after- 
wards, and  in  the  same  subjection  to  their  mistress  as  before.  The 
dignity  of  tiiese  primary  wives  gave  tiieir  children  the  preference  in 
the  succession,  so  that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit 
their  father's  fortune,  except  upon  the  failure  of  the  children  by  these 
more  honourable  wives ;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  father  com- 
monly provided  for  the  children  by  these  concubines  in  his  own  life- 
time, by  giving  tiiem  a  portion  of  his  cattie  and  goods,  which  the 
Scripture  qbIIb  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was  Abraham's  primary  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was  the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides 
her,  he  had  two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar  and  Keturah ;  by  these 
he  had  other  children  whom  he  distinguished  firom  Isaac,  for  it  is 
said.  He  gave  them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived. 
(Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  the  East  Indies  to 
this  day.  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26.,  the 
vounger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  *'  before  the  first- 
born" or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  among 
the  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
sidered criminal  to  give  the  younger  daughter  in  marriage  before  the 
elder,  or  for  a  younger  son  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains 
unmarried.'  As  Kebekah  had  her  nurse  to  accompany  her  (Gen. 
xxiv.  59.)  so,  at  this  day,  in  India  the  aya,  or  nurse,  who  has  brought 
up  the  bride  from  infancy,  accompanies  her  to  her  new  home.  She 
is  her  adviser,  assistant,  and  friend.' 

*  Home's  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  rol.  ii.  p.  352.    Faxton*s  IlluBtrations  of  Scripture, 
vol.  iii.  p.  129.  2d  edit.    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  pp.  229,  230. 
'  Roberts's  Oriental  Blnstrations  of  the  Scriptnres,  pp.  28,  29. 
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III.  No  formalitiefi  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  JewB — at 
least  noae  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — in  joining  man  and  wife 
together.  Mutual  conaent,  followed  by  consummation^  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  mar- 
riage is  described  in  the  case  of  Shechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 12.^;  and  the  nature 
of  the  contract,  together  with  the  mode  of  solemnismg  the  marriage, 
is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67*  There  was,  indeed,  a  pre- 
vious espousal  ^  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  aolenm  promise  i£  mar- 
riage, made  by  the  maa  and  woman  each  to  &e  other,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  as  Ihey  agreed  upon.  This  was  sometimes  done  by 
writing,  sometimes  by  the  delirery  of  a  pieoe  of  silver  to  ihe  bride 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Jewish  writers  that  kisses  were  given  in 
token  of  the  espoussds  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allu- 
sion in  Canticles  L  2.),  after  wliich  tiie  parties  were  reckoned  as  man 
and  wife.^  After  such  espousals  were  nubde  (which  was  generally 
when  the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  continued  with  her  parents 
several  months,  if  not  some  years  (at  least  till  she  was  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twelve),  before  she  was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage 
consummated.^  That  it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some 
time  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  firom  Deut 
XX.  7.  Thus  we  find  liiat  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
a  considerable  lime  after  espousals  (Judg.  xiv*  8.) ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before  she  and  her 
intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt  L  18.)  If,  during  the  time 
between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  guilty  of  any 
criminal  correspondence  with  another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity 
she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  die  was  treated  as  an  adulteress ;  and 
thus  the  holy  Virgin,  afiber  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having 
conceived  our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  not  acquainted  Josej^  with  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.^ 
At  the  present  day,  when  a  Jew  marries  a  woman,  he  throws  the 
skirt  or  end  of  his  talith  over  her,  to  signify  that  he  has  taken  h^ 
under  his  protection.  This  practice  explains  Ezek*  xvi  8.,  where 
the  prophet,  describmg  the  Jewish  church  as  an  exposed  infant, 
mentions  the  care  of  God  in  bringing  her  up  with  great  tenderness, 

'  **  Before  the  giving  of  the  law  (sasith  Malmonides),  if  the  man  and  woman  had  agreed 
alout  marriage,  he  hronght  her  into  his  house  and  privfttely  married  her.  But,  after 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  commanded,  (hat  if  any  were  minded  to  take 
a  woman  for  his  wife,  he  should  receiye  her,  fint,  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let 
her  he  to  him  to  wife, —  as  it  is  written,  'If  anj  one  take  a  wife.'  This  taking  is  one 
of  the  affirmative  precepts  of  the  law,  and  is  caQed  '  espousing.' "  Lightfoot*s  Hone 
Hebr.  on  Matt  i  18.    (Woriks,  toL  xi.  p.  IS.  Svo.  edit.  1828.) 

'  Dr.  Gill's  Comment  on  8oL  Song  i  2.  The  same  ceTemony  was  practised  among 
the  primitive  Christians.  (Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  xxii.  c.  8.  sect  6.)  Bj  the  civil 
law,  indeed,  the  kiss  is  made  a  ceremony,  in  some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity 
of  the  nuptial  contract  (Cod.  Justin.  lib.  v.  tit  8.  de  Donation,  ante  Nuptias,  leg.  16.) 
Fry*s  translation  of  the  Canticles,  p.  83. 

'  The  same  practice  obtaias  in  the  East  Indies  to  this  day.  Ward's  History  of  tho 
Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

*  Calmer,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Faroan,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  440. 
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and  At  the  proper  time  marrying  her:  which  is  expressed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  request  of  Ruth  (iii  9.) — I  spread  my  shirt  aver 
thecy  and  thou  becamest  mine.  At  the  marriages  of  Hindoos,  the 
bridegroom  folds  a  silken  skirt  several  times  over  the  rest  of  the 
bride's  clothes,  to  intimate  that  be  has  married  her.^ 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  Arongbout  the  East,  marriage  was 
considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  uie  man  made  of  the  woman 
he  desired  to  marry ;  and,  therefore,  in  contracting  mairif^es,  as  the 
wife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  give  her  or  her  parents  money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion. 
This  was  the  case  between  Hamor,  tiie  father  of  Shechem,  and  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gren.  xxxiv.  12.);  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  vears'  service  ^ 
which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen.  xxix.  18.) 
Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David,  till  after  he  had 
received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.) 
Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price  of  iifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a 
measure  and  a  half  of  barley.  (Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom  also 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations' ;  and  it  is  to 
this  day  the  practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among 
the  Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  tlie  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  those  who 
dwell  in  tents.^ 

lY.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the 
Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  festivity  and  splen* 
dour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  observed  by  them  on  this 
occasion,  were  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  learn 
from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or 
garlands  on  the  heads  of  newly  married  persons ;  and  it  should  seem 
m>m  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it 
on  was  performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother^;  and  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews,  it  was  customary 
to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves  or  flowers,  but  also 
of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  -of  the  person  presenting 
them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet, 
as  being  a  festivity  of  the  first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.     Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the 

1  Roberts's  Oriental  IllastratiODs,  pp.  156,  157. 

*  The  Crim  IVutars,  who  are  in  poor  ciToumstanoes,  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  their 
wiyes,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  fjunily.  Hib.  Holdemess's  Notes,  p.  S.  first 
edit 

'  Potter's  Greek  Antiqnities,  toL  ii  p.  fi79. 

*  Bnrckhardt's  TraTds  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  2M.  885.  De  la  Boqiie,  Voyage  dans  la  Pa- 
lestine, p.  S22.  8ee  several  additional  instances  in  Bnrder's  Oriental  Literature,  toL  i. 
pp.  56 — 59.  Tonng  girls,  Mr.  Backingham  informs  ns,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain 
sums  of  money,  vaiying  from  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  order  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  their  connections  or  beauty;  though  among  the  labouring  classes  it  descends 
as  low  as  100  or  even  50.  This  sum  being  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride^s  father 
adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  ^dien  handsome)  as  profitable  to  their 
parents  as  boys  are  by  the  wages  tkey  earn  by  their  labour.  Bnekingham's  Travels  among 
the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  49.  143. 

'  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  106. 
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nuptial  crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded  to  in 
Ezek.  xvi  8—12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  which  the  yet  fiiture  prosperous  and  happy  state 
of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  dress  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  latter  was  attended  by  numerous  companions :  Samson  had  thirty 

Joung  men  to  attend  him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in 
fatt.  ix.  15.  and  Mark  ii.  19.  are  termed  children  of  the  bride^hamber, 
"  At  every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
offices  assigned  to  the  paranymph,  or  P3(^(^,  were  numerous  and 
important ;  and,  on  account  of  these,  the  Baptist  compares  himself 
to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.^  (John  iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  the 
paranymph  were  threefold  —  before  —  at  —  and  after  the  marriage. 
Before  the  marriage  of  his  friend  it  was  his  duty  to  select  a  chaste 
virgin,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  conmiunication  between  the  parties, 
till  the  day  of  marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them 
during  the  seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  in 
the  happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  the  paranymph  was 
considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife  and  her  husband,  and 
was  called  in  to  compose  any  differences  that  might  take  place  be- 
tween them.  As  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well 
compared  to  the  paranymph  of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the 
most  usual  comparisons  adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union 
between  Christ  and  his  church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph^,  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  faith, 
presented  the  church  as  a  youthful  bride  and  a  chaste  viigin  to  Christ. 
He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  till  the  wedding  was  fur- 
nished with  guests.  His  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  own  followers 
came  to  inform  him  that  Christ  was  increasing  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  and  that  all  men  came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as 
the  sound  of  the  bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  uiat  the  nup- 
tials of  heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridej^oom,  and  the 
Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the  Gospel  of 
God  may  learn  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the  preaching  of  re- 

>  **  Smaller  circumstances  and  coincidences  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  an 
assertion,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  book,  more  effectually  than  more  important  facts.  May 
not  one  of  those  unimportant  yet  conyincing  coincidences  be  observed  in  this  passage  ? 
The  Baptist  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  any  oSier 
paranymph,  or  y^tS^^-  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  in  the  Baptist's  comparison.  But  our  Lord 
was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Galileans  had  one  paranymph  only.*'  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, vol.  i.  p.  132. 

*  Exemplo  et  viti^  says  Kuinoel,  communi  depromto  Johannes  Baptista  ostendit,  quale 
inter  ipsum  et  Christum  discrimen  intercedat  Se  ipsum  comparat  cum  paranympho, 
Christum  cum  sponso;  quocum  ipse  Christus  se  quoque  comparavit,  ut  patet  e  locis.  Matt 
ix.  15.  and  xxv.  I.  Scilicet,  i  ^<\ot  rod  w/a^Uw,  est  sponsi  socias,  ei  peculiariter  addictns, 
qui  GrsDcis  dicebatur  Topam^fupios,  Matt.  xi.  1 5.  vlhs  rov  rv/i^vos.  Heb.  n^S^W  fi^it^ 
Ifttitise.    Com.  in  Ub.  N.  T.  Hist,  vol  iii.  p.  227.  ' 
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pentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in  all  purity  to  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them  to  find  their  best  source  of 
joy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most  Highest  on  their  labours — their  purest 
happiness  in  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided 
to  their  care."  * 

Further,  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare  garments 
for  his  ffuests  (Matt.  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears  from  Rev.  xix.  8., 
were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wedding-garment  is  emblematical 
of  Christian  holiness  and  the  righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also 
usual  for  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct 
the  bride  to  his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.' 
To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies  just  stated,  our 
Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt. 
XXV.  1 — 12.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast,  given  by  a  sovereign,  in 
honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt.  xxii.  2.)  In  the  first  of  these 
parables  ten  virgins  are  represented  as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the 
bridegroom ;  five  of  whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply 
of  oil,  which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept,  until  the  procession  approached;  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
Cometh  J  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.*  On  this,  all  the  virgins  arose  speedily 
to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were  instantly  ready  ;  but  the  impru- 
dent virgins  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  re- 
collected their  neglect:  their  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no 
oil  to  refresh  them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the 
bridegroom  arrived :  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  mar" 
riage  ;  and  the  door  was  shut^,  and  all  admittance  was  refused  to  the 

'  Towiuend'B  Hannony  of  the  New  Test  vol  i  p.  132. 

'  The  same  custom  obtains  in  India.    Boberts's  Oriental  Ulnstrations,  p.  554. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  says, —  **  The  large  namber 
of  young  females  who  were  present  naturally  reminded  me  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being  friends  of  the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  ami' 
panions  (Psal.  xlv.  14.),  had  come  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom 
to  come  at  midnight;  so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  the  cry  is  madey  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom oometh  I  Ch  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bridegroom  tarried; 
it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian 
church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to  receive  them  ;  and  there  the  ceremony  was 
completed."    Besearches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  231. 

*  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding,  which  furnishes 
a  striking  parallel  to  the  parable  of  Uie  wedding-feast  in  the  Gospel.  '*  At  a  marriage, 
the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  vears  ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and 
the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water. 
After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
veiy  words  of  Scripture, '  Behold,  the  bridegroom  oometh !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  All 
the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up 
their  stations  in  the  procession;  some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared; 
but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in 
their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by 
Sepoys.  I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so 
struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  moment: — And  the  door  toae  shutt" 
(Ward's  View  of  the  Histoiy,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iii  pp.  171, 172.) 
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imprudent  yirgiiis.^  The  solemnities  here  described  are  still  practised 
by  the  Jews  in  Podolia^^  and  also  by  the  Christians  in  Syria  ^  and  in 
Egypt/  These  companions  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  men- 
tioned in  Psal.  xly.  9.  14.,  and  Cant.  v.  1.  8.  John  the  Baptist  caUs 
them  ^'^  friends  of  the  bridegroom.  (John  iiL  29.) 

From  the  parable^  '^  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as  making 
a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of  his  son,  we  learn 
that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honoured  with  an  invitation,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  splendour  of  such  an 
occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple — 
and  that  after  the  procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  bouse 
was  concluded,  the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an  apartment 
and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger  had  intruded,  or 
if  any  of  the  ccMupany  were  apparelled  in  raiments  unsuitable  to  the 
genial  solemnity  they  were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  founds 
were  expelled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace. 
From  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  the  following  passage  receives 
great  light  and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he 
discovered  among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment. 
— He  called  him  and  said.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not 
having  a  wedding^garmentf  and  he  was  speeeldess: — he  had  no  apo- 
logy to  offer  for  this  disrespectful  neglect  The  king  then  called  to 
his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him  hand  and  foot — to  drag  him 
out  of  the  room — and  thrust  him  out  into  midnight  darkness." 
(Matt  xxii.  12.)» 

'^  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage-festivals 
of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week ; "  as  they  do  to  this  day  among  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.^  ''  Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so 
done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger  before  tlie  Jirst^bom.  Fulfil 
her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also,  (Gen.  xxix.  26,  27.)  And 
Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  you 
can  certainly  declare  it  me  within  the  SEVBN  DATS  of  the  feast,  and  find 

*  Alber,  Hennenent  Yet  Test.  pp.  200, 201.  Broning,  Antiq.  Qrec.  p.  95.  Gilpin 
on  the  New  Test  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

*  At  Kamenetz-Podolskoi,  Dr.  Henderson  relates,  **  we  were  stunned  by  the  noise  of  a 
procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  mnsicians  playing  on  tamboorines  and  cymbals,  which 
passed  our  windows.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom, 
accompanied  by  his  yoang  friends,  proceeding  to  the  honse  of  the  bride's  £sther,  in  order 
to  convey  her  home  to  her  fntnre  residence.  In  a  short  time  they  returned  with  such  a 
profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street.  The  bride,  deeply  veiled,  wss  led 
along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  virgins,  each  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with 
the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  before  her  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented 
ns  with  an  ocular  illustration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  appro* 
priate  nature  of  the  injunction  which  oar  Saviour  gives  ns  to  watch  and  be  ready;  for 
the  re-procession  must  have  commenced  immediately  on  ti^e  arrival  of  the  bridegroom." 
Biblical  Researches,  p.  217. 

'  See  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  87,  88. 

*  See  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p^  335.  (third 
edition.)  Rev.  G.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  &c.  p.  74.;  Narration  of  a  Mission 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  66. 

*  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii  p.  122. 

*  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  95. 
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it  outy  then  Iwillgioe  yoie  thirty  slieets,  and  thirty  change  of  garments. 
(Judges  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  speixt  in  feasting,  and  was  devoted 
to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of  this  occasion  our  Lord  refers : 
—  Can  the  claldren  of  the  hride-^hcm^fer  moumy  as  long  as  the  bride^ 
groom  is  with  them  f  but  the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  J*  (Mark  ii.  19,  20.)^ 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the  young 
women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  men ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not  amuse  themselves 
with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men  did  not  spend  their  time 
merely  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for  their  custom  was  to  propose  ques- 
tions and  hard  problems,  by  resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit 
and  sagacity  of  the  company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriage, 
where  he  proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Jndg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person  to  super- 
intend the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the  guests  to  see  that 
they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
servants*  Ordinarily  he  was  not  one  of  the  ^ests,  and  did  not 
recline  with  them ;  or,  at  least,  he  did  not  take  his  place  among  them 
until  he  had  performed  all  that  was  required  of  him.  (Ecclus.  xxxii. 
1.)  This  officer  is  by  St  John  (ii.  8,  9.)  termed  ^Af>xvTp{tcKuf09  and 
'llyovfjuvo9  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter 
lived  about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
custom  of  choosing  a  governor  of  the  feast  passed  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Jews.'  Theophylact's  remark  on  John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains what  was  the  business  of  the  apxirpUKivofi — "  That  no  one 
might  suspect  that  their  taste  was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine 
water  to  be  wine,  our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  the  governor 
of  the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober;  for  those,  who  on  such  occa- 
sions are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety,  that 
every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with  regularity  and 
decency."  * 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited,  he 
relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was  ^^  seated  as 
the  stranger-guest  immediately  beside  him :  and  on  the  ejaculation  of 
'  B  'Ism  Allali '  bein^  uttered,  he  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  same  dish, 
and  had  the  choicest  bits  placed  before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a 
mark  of  his  being  considered  a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the 
highest  honour  that  can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast." 

^^Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustration  from 
this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  The  first  is  that,  in  which  the  Saviour 
says,  '  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down 
in  the  highest  room,  [thatia,  place  or  station,]  lest  a  more  honourable 

'  Harwood'ci  Introd.  toI.  ii.  p.  183.  Braning  states  that  the  Jews  distinguish  between 
a  bride  who  is  a  virgmy  and  one  who  is  a  widtno ;  and  that  the  naptial  feast  of  the  former 
lasted  a  whole  week,  bnt  for  the  latter  it  was  limited  to  three  days.    Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 

*  Hobinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  *A^trp<irAiyes.  Alber,  Interpretatio  Sacne  Scriptarsa* 
torn.  ix.  p.  sa 

'  Theophylact  as  cited  in  Farkhurst's  Qreek  Lexicon,  Toce  'ApxirpUiKiyos. 
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man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him :  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come 
and  say  to  thee^  Give  this  man  place :  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to 
take  the  lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  bidden^  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh^  he  may  say 
unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.'  (Luke  xiv. 
8 — 10.)  In  a  country,  where  the  highest  importance  is  attached  to 
this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  advice  is  much  more  striking 
than  if  applied  to  the  manners  of  our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as 
much  appreciated  throughout  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at 
the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  pas- 
sage is  that,  in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  says 
(Matt  xxvi.  23.),  '  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and  these 
always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests,  who  are  seated 
sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to  dip  their  hands  in  the 
same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  the 
twelve  disciples  at  the  last  supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  base- 
ness of  the  treachery  is  much  increased,  when  one  of  those  few  be- 
comes a  betrayer ;  and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no 
doubt,  meant  to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."^ 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Ditorce  as  well 
as  by  death.'  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  suffered  this  becaiue 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearty  hut  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so 
(Matt.  xix.  8.);  meaning  that  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  grea^*  r  evils,  such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c.  he  per- 
mitted it :  whence  it  should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  law ; 
and  we  see  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah. 
It  appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  hia  daughter 
had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another.  (Judg.  xv.  2.)  The 
Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at  Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  hus- 
band, and  never  would  have  returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit 
of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.)  Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who 
had  forsaken  her  husband,  the  director  of  her  vouth,  and  (by  doing  so 
contrary  to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God. 
(Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  great  number  of  the 
Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11,  12.  19.^;  but  our  Saviour  has  limited  the 
permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adultery.  (Matt  v.  31,  32.) 
Nor  was  this  limitation  unnecesary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common 
for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial 
pretences.  A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dispute 
arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce ;  the  school  of  Shammai  contend- 

'  Buckingham's  Trarels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

*  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  finds  himself  more  dishonoured  by  the  sednc- 
tion  of  his  sister  than  a  man  hy  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  This  will  accoant  for  the 
sanguinary  revenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  npon  the  Shechemites  for  the  defilement 
of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Oen.  xxziv.  25 — 31.)  See  D^Arvieox's  Travels  in  Arabia  the 
I>escrt,  pp.  248,  244. 
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ing  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross  misconduct  or  for  violation  of 
ni^)tial  fidelity,  while  the  school  of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might 
be  repudiated  for  the  slightest  causes.  To  this  last-mentioned  school 
belono'ed  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  tempting  him^  and 
saying  unto  Aiw,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause — for  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  disagreeable  in  her? 
(Matt  xix,  3.)  Upon  our  Lord's  answer  to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate  his  wife,  except  for  her  violation 
of  the  conjugal  honour,  the  disciples  (who  had  been  educated  in 
Jewish  prejudices  and  principles)  hearing  this,  said  —  If  the  case  of 
the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  fSlowed  to  divorce  her  except 
only  for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry!  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  and  levity  among  the 
Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connection,  is  confirmed  by 
Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own  example :  for  he  tells  us 
that  he  repudiated  lus  wife,  tiiough  she  was  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, because  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  behaviour.^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

BIBTH,   NC7BTUBB,   ETC.  OF   CHILDREN.* 

I.  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe),  where  the  women  are  very  robust,  child-birth  is  to  this  day 
an  event  of  but  littie  difficulty*;  and  mothers  were  originally  the 

*  Josephos  de  Vita  sua,  c  76.  Home*s  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  vol.  it  p.  858.  Harwood'i 
Introd.  vol  ii  p.  125.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Divorce,  Dissert  torn.  i.  pp.  890, 
891.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  put  away  their  wives,  at  the  period  referred  to: — 1.  *'It  is  commanded  to 
divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not  of  good  behavioar,  and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter 
of  Israel** — 2.  "  If  any  man  hate  his  wife,  let  him  put  her  away." — 8.  **  The  school  of 
Hillel  saith.  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  illy,  by  over-salting  it,  or  over-roasting 
it,  she  is  to  be  put  away.** — 4.  Yea,  '*  If,  by  any  stroke  from  the  hiuid  of  Gk>d,  she  be- 
come dumb  or  sottish,"  &c. — 5.  R.  Akibah  said,  **  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer 
than  his  own  wife,  he  may  put  her  away:  because  it  is  said,  *If  she  find  not  favour  in  his 
eyes.' "  (Ughtfoot's  Horn  Hebraicse,  on  Matt  v.  81. — Works,  vol.  xi  p.  IIS.  Svo.  edit) 
This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in  the  passage 
above  cited. 

'  This  chapter  is  compiled  from  Hichaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  L  pp.  427 — 480.  448— 
447.  Lewis's  Origines  Hebness,  voL  ii  pp.  240—810.  Calmet^s  Dictionary,  article 
Adoption.  Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1 — 11.  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iv.  c.  6. 
de  liberorum  procreatione  et  educatione,  pp.  442 — 446. 

*  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  488.  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  106.  '^  The 
constitutions  of  those  "  [women]  **  who  are  hardy,  are  better  able  to  bear  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  child-bearing ;  and  they  suffer  less,  because  they  have  less  feeling  and  appre- 
hension "....**  than  those  who  live  in  afBuence,  the  frame  of  whose  bodies,  and  the 
sensibilities  of  whose  minds  are  altered,  and  often  depraved,  by  the  indulgence  of  parents 
when  they  are  infants,  and  by  their  own  luxury  when  they  are  adults.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian midwives  were  chai^d  before  Pharaoh  with  disobedience  to  his  orders,  because  they 
preserved  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  children,  they  pleaded  in  their  excuse  thieu  the  Hebrew 
women  were  not  like  the  Egyptian :  **  they  were  lively  and  were  delivered  before  they  (the 
midwives)  could  come  to  them/*  The  Hebrew  women  were  slaves,  accustomed  to  labour 
and  hard  living;  but  we  may  presume  that  the  Egyptians  suffered  all  the  evils  arising  from 
indolence  and  luxury."  Dr.  Denman's  Essay  on  Difficult  Labour,  pp.  15,  16.  London, 
1787.  8vo. 

VOL.  III.  G  a 
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only  assistants  of  their  daughters^  as  any  further  aid  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt, 
(Exod.  1.  19.)  It  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.,  and  xxxviii.  28., 
that  midwives  were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of  de- 
livering women  was  committed  to  female  midwives.  (Exod.  L  15.  et 
seq.)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  wash 
the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in 
swaddling  clothes.  (The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-bom 
infants  in  salt  and  water  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth-day 
of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solemnised  every 
succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy, 
especially  those  of  sovereign  princes.  (Gen.  xl.  20. ;  Job.  i.  4. ;  Matt, 
xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  rendered  the  mother 
ceremonially  unclean  for  a  certain  period :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
she  went  into  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed 
sacrifice  of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  circum- 
stances would  not  afibrd  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 
(Lev.  xii.  1 — 8. ;  Luke  li.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by  which 
rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  10. 
compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.):  on  the  nature  of  circumcision,  see 
pp.  295,  296.  supra.  At  the  same  time  the  male  child  received  a 
name  (as  we  have  already  remarked  in  p.  297.) ;  in  many  instances 
he  received  a  name  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  from  some 
peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.,  XXV.  25,  26. ;  Exod.  ii.  10.,  xviii.  3,  4.);  and  sometimes  the 
name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  viL  14.,  viii.  3. ;  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9. ; 
Matt  i.  21. ;  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

IL  "  The  EiRST-BORN,  who  was  the  object  of  special  aflfection  to 
his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  opening  of 
tlie  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow  who  by  a  previous 
marriaure  had  become  the  mother  of  children,  the  first-bom  as  re- 
spected the  second  husband  was  the  child  that  was  eldest  by  the 
second  marriage.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he 
chose,  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the 
practice  occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  over-ruling  it.  (Deut.  xxL  15 — 17.)  The  first-horn  in- 
herited peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  —  1.  He  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  his  first-born, 
bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph,  by  adopting  his  two 
sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5 — 8.)  This  was  done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a 
punishment  of  his  incestuous  conduct  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.);  but  Reuben, 
notwithstanding,  was  enrolled  as  the  first-born  in  the  genealogical 
registers.  (I  Chron.  v.  1.)  —  2.  The  first-born  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  priesthood  was  trans- 
ferred, by  the  command  of  God  communicated  through  Moses,  from 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
to  that  of  Levi.  (Numb.  iii.  12  —18.,  viii.  18.)  In  consequence  of 
this  fact,  that  God  had  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  to  serve  him  as  priests,  the 
first-bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation 
made  by  the  priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in 
that  capacity.  (Numb,  xviii.  15,  16.,  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22.  et 
seq.)  — 3.  The  first-hom  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those  who  were 
younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father  (Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq. ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  3. ;  Gen.  xxvii.  29.),  which  was  transferred  in  the  case 
of  Beuben  by  Jacob  their  father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The 
tribe  of  Judah,  accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  every  where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  consequence 
of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first-bom,  he  was 
also  made  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who,  though  a  younger  brother, 
was  made  his  successor  by  David  at  the  special  appointment  of  God. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  in  view  of  these  facts,  how  the  word  first-bom 
came  to  express  sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest 
dignity."'  (Isa.  xiv.  30. ;  Fsal.  Ixxxix.  27. ;  Rom.  viii,  29. ;  Coloss. 
i.  15 — 18.;  Heb.  xii.  23. ;  Rev.  i.  5.  11. ;  Job  xviiL  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring  them- 
selves, and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  until 
they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old :  on  the  day  the  child  was 
weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast.  (2  Mace.  vii.  27. ;  1  Sam.  i. 
22 — 24. ;  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same  custom  of  feasting  obtains  in 
Persia  and  India  to  this  day.*  In  case  the  mother  died  before  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  or  was  unable  to  rear  it  herself, 
nurses  were  employed ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became 
too  delicate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  the  maternal  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the  family  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which  they  sustained, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  8. ; 
2  Kings  xi.  2. ;  2  Chron.  xxiL  11. 

^'  The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw 
water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who  belonged  to  those 
humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  had 
not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii.  16. ;  Gen.  xxiv.  11.  16.,  xxix.  10.; 
1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12. ;  John  iv.  7.)  They  spent  their  time  in  learning 
those  domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation 
and  character,  till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  me,  when  they  were 
to  be  sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  marriage.  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13. ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those  who  by  their 
wealth  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far  from  going 
out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In  imitation  of  their  mothers, 
they  were  occupied  with  dressing,  with  singing,  and  with  dancing ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  representations  of  modem  travellers, 
their  appartments  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  ^Ezek.  xxiii.  18.) 
They  went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intunated,  and  the 
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more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  point  of  rank^  but  they  received 
with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a  good  woman^  of  one 
that  is  determined^  whatever  her  station^  to  discharge  each  incumbent 
duty^  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities  and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly 
hinted,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  10 — 31. 

^^  The  sons  remsdned  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  women ; 
then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were  taught  not  only  the 
arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in 
all  parts  of  their  country's  religion.  (Deut  vi.  20 — 25.,  xi.  19.) 
Those  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instructed,  provided  they 
did  not  deem  it  preferable  to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them 
away  to  some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other 
children  to  instruct  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28.,  that  there 
was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle^  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of 
youth. 

lY.  ^^  The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitied  extended  not 
only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both 
sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It  was  the  custom  anciently 
for  sons  newly  married  to  remain  at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had 
been  their  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  ,no  brothers, 
was  heiress  to  an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce, 
they  had  acquired  sufiicient  property  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in  their 
father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the  pensioners  on  his  bounty, 
that  he  would  exercise  his  authority  over  the  children  of  his  sons  as 
well  as  over  the  sons  themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the 
father  ^'  had  no  narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the 
extremity  of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.,  xxxviii.  24.)  This  power 
was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  fatiier,  if  he  judged  the  son 
worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the  cause  before  a  judge.  But 
he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  judge  should  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  son,  if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that 
he  had  beaten  or  cursed  his  fatiier  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a 
spendthrift,  or  saucy,  or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.  17.;  Lev.  xx.  9.;  Deut  xxi.  18 — 21.)  The  au- 
thority of  the  parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are 
recognised  in  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandments,  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

"  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to  exhibit 
his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and  in  feeling,  but 
by  gifts.  (Matt  xv.  5,  6. ;  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.)  The  power  of  the 
father  over  his  offspring  in  the  ancient  times  was  not  only  very  great 
for  the  time  being,  and  while  he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of 
the  living ;  but  he  was  allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future, 
and  his  prophetic  curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  littie  efficacy."  ^ 
(Gen.  xlix.  2-28.) 

>  Jiilm*8  Archsologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upbam,  §§  166, 167. 
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It  appears  from  1  Eangs  zx.  1.  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  effects,  the  father  expressed  his  last  wis'  es  or  will 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the 
future  heirs,  as  Jacob  did,  in  Gen.  xlviii. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion,  seems  to  be  what  is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons, 
in  Deut.  xxL  16.  Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  after  that 
period.  The  following  fegulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of 
property :  — 

1.  "  As  it  respected  sans :  —  The  property  or  estate  of  the  father, 
after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons,  who  divided  it 
among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  eldest  son 
received  two  portions."  It  appears,  however,  from  Luke  xv.  12. 
that  SODS  might  demand  and  receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance 
during  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  that  tiie  parent,  though  aware  of 
the  dissipated  inclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  kffally  refuse  the 
application. 

2.  "  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concubines :  —  The  portion  which 
was  given  to  them  depended  ^together  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount  is  not  known,  both 
to  Ishmael  and  to  tne  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and  sent  them 
away  before  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  other 
portion  in  the  estate ;  but  Jacob  made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his 
concubines,  heirs  as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — 21.,  xxv.  1 — 6., 
xlix.  1 — 27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines  for 
the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons,  from  the 
fact  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  complained,  that  he  was 
excluded  without  any  portion  frt>m  his  father's  house,  (Judg.  xi. 
1-7.) 

3.  ^'  As  it  respected  daughters :  —  The  daughters  not  only  had  no 
portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried,  were  considered  as 
making  a  part  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  their  brothers  into  matrimony. 
In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or  they  all  had  died,  they  took  the 
estate  (Numb*  xxvii.  1 — 8.) :  if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without 
any  offspring,  the  property  was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enact- 
ments in  Numb,  xxvii.  8 — 1 1. 

4.  '*  As  it  respected  servants :  —  The  servants  or  the  slaves  in  a 
family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right,  but  the 
person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  be  chose,  make  them  his  heirs. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  those  who  had  heirs, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not  deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  estates  on  faithful  and  deserving 
servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  **  As  it  respected  widotos :  —  The  widow  of  the  deceased,  like 

his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.     The  sons, 

however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford  her  an  adequate 

maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged  in  the  will.    She 

sometimes  returned  back  a^ain  to  her  father's  house,  particularly 

if  the  support  which  the  heurs  gave  her  was  not  such  as  had  been 

promised,  or  was  not  sufficient  (Gen.  xxxviii.  IL ;  compare  also  the 
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story  of  Ruth.)  The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not 
without  cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."  ^  (Isa.  i.  17.,  x.  2. ;  Jer.  vii.  6.,  xxii.  3. ;  Ezek.  xxii.  7. 
comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22 — 24. ;  Deut.  x.  18.,  xxiv.  17.)  The  condition 
of  widows  in  the  East  is  very  desolate,  and  has  furnished  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  with  affecting  similitudes,  in  order  to  denote  the  desolate 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  after  that  city  had^been  sacked,  and  its  in- 
habitants carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.     See  Lam.  i.  1.  17. 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears  from 
various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Adoption, — or  the 
taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of  it, 
acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the  estate,  —  was  very 
generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Adop- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  elder 
Hebrews:  Moses  is  silent  concerning  it  in  his  laws;  and  Jacob's 
adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii. 
1.)  is  rather  a  kind  of  substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph  should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  sons.  Thy  two  sonSy  Ephraim  and  Manasseh^  are  mine  ; 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine.  But  as  he  gave  no  in- 
heritance to  their  father  Joseph,  the  effect  of  this  adoption  extended 
only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inheritance ;  that  is,  instead  of 
one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph,  by  means  of  them)  two  parts. 
Two  other  kinds  of  adoption  among  the  Israelites  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures;  viz. 

1.  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving  brother  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  without  children 
(Deut.  XXV.  5. ;  Ruth  iv.  5. ;  Matt.  xxii.  24.) ;  so  that  the  children 
of  this  marriage  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother, 
and  went  by  his  name ;  a  practice  more  ancient  than  the  law,  as 
appears  in  the  history  of  Tamar ;  but  this  manner  of  adopting  was 
not  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  neither  was  that  kind 
of  adoption  intended  by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  when  they  gave 
their  handmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.,  xxx.  3.) 

2.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a  daughter  only,  and 
adopting  her  children.  Thus,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  21,  22.,  Machir  the 
grandson  of  Joseph,  who  is  caX\ed  father  of  Gilead,  (that  is,  chief  of 
that  town,)  gave  nis  daughter  to  Hezron,  who  married  her  when  he 
was  threescore  years  old,  and  she  bare  him  Segub.  And  Segub 
be^at  Jajr,  who  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 
Jair  acquired  a  number  of  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  pos- 
sessions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.;  1  Eongs  iv.  13.) 
However,  both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckoned  to 
the  family  of  Judah,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their  paternal 
descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Machir  the  father  of 
Gilead.  It  further  appears  from  Numb,  xxxii.  41.,  that  this  very 
Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son 
of  Judflhy  is  expressly  called  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  because  his 
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maternal  great-grandfather  was  Machir^  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like 
manner,  we  read  that  Mordecai  adopted  Ecther  his  niece :  when  her 
father  and  mother  were  dead^  he  took  her  for  his  own  daughter.  So 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  became  her  son. 
(Exod.  ii.  10.)  So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.,  that  Naomi  had  a  son: 
a  son  is  bom  to  Naomi :  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son  of  Ruth,  and 
only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all,)  to  Naomi,  who  was 
merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom  Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication  of  the 
merits  of  his  death,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted  children  of 
God.  Thus  St  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),  Ye  have  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  fVe  wait  for  the  adoption 
of  the  children  of  God.  And  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to 
redeem  them  tJuft  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  performed, 
by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who 
adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among  the  Turks  is  expressed 
by  saying — to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt ;  and  an  adopted  son 
is  called  by  them  Akietogli,  the  son  of  another  life — because  he  was 
not  begotten  in  this.'  Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the 
Hebrews :  Elijah  adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,  by  throwing  his  mantle 
over  him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.);  and  when  Elijah  was  earned  off  in  a 
fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by  Elisha 
his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in  the  office  of 
prophet.  (2  Kings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments,  when  that  high 
priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  indicating  thereby, 
that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  in 
some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebnn, 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honour- 
able station,  and  substitute  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room. 
(Isa.  xxiL  21.)  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  BOBE,  and  strengthen 
him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand. 
St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in  order  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14. ;  GaL  iii.  26,  27.) 


CHAP.  V- 

ON  THE  OONDrriON  OF   SLAVES  AND    OF  SKBVANT8,   AND  THE  CUSTOMS  BE- 
LATINO  TO  THEM,  MENTIONED  OB  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Slavebt  is  of  very  remote  antiquity:  and  when  Moses  gave 
his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established,  though  he  could 
not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary  laws  and  regulations. 

>  IVHerbelot,  BibL  Orient,  p.  47. 
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The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have  Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well 
as  alien-born  persons,  but  these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were 
required  to  worship  the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xviL  12, 13.),  with  the 
exception  of  the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways;  viz.  1.  By  Captivity y  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  slavery  (Gen.  xiv.  14. ; 
Deut.  XX.  14.,  xxi.  10, 11.);  2.  By  Debty  when  persons  being  poor 
were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1. ;  Matt  xviiL  25.); 
3.  By  committing  a  Thefts  without  the  power  of  making  restitution 
(Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.;  Neh.  v.  4,  5.) ;  4.  By  Birth^  when  persons  were 
Dom  of  married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bom  in  the  house  (Gen. 
xiv.  14.,  XV.  3  ,  xvii.  23.,  xxi.  10.),  home^om  (Jer.  iL  14.),  and  the 
sons  or  children  o( hand-^maids.  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.,  cxvi.  16.)  Abraham 
had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  description.  5.  Man- 
stealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons  were  reduced  into 
slavery.^  The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  eitiier  to 
treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Exod. 
xxi.  16. ;  Deut  xxiv.  7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make 
no  change  or  difference  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who 
are  converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  equally  called,  as  St  Paul  argues  at  lengtii  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
17 — 24.;  yet  the  same  apostie  (1  Tim.  i.  9, 10.),  when  enumerating 
various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnoxious  to  law,  expressly  de- 
nounces menstealersy  ai/SpaTroBioTahf  those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell 
them  for  slaves :  in  other  words,  slave-traders,* 

>  PareAU,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  448,  449.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  L  pp.  158 — 164. 

*  '*  The  New  Teatament,"  said  Bishop  HorsIeT*,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  **  contains  an  express  reprobation  of  the  slave-trade  by  name,  as  sinful  in  a  Ycry 
high  degree.  The  apostle,  St  Paul,  having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  dis- 
obedient, angodljT  and  sinners,  unholy  a&d  profane,  proceeds  to  specify  and  distinguish  the 
several  characters  and  descriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  very  general  epithets; 
and  they  are  these^ — *  murderers  of  fathers,  murderers  of  mothers,  man-slayers,  they  that 
defile  themselves  with  mankind,  men-stealers.*  '*....**  This  text  condemns  and  prohibits 
the  slave-trade  in  one  at  least  of  its  most  productive  modes.  But  I  gpo  ftirther;  I  maintain 
that  this  text,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  generally  in  all 
its  modes;  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of  crime,  next  after  parricide 
and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  the  English  Bible  gives  men-stealers,  is 
ia/9p<tro9urHis.  Our  translators  have  taken  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears 
in  the  Attic  law;  in  which  the  Simj  itfdpmro^fuv  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the 

Secific  crime  of  kidnapping,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  phraseology  of  the 
oly  Scripture,  especially  in  the  preceptive  part,  is  a  popular  phraseology  ;  and 
Ai^pairo8urr^r,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  person  who  '  deals  in  men,'  literally  a  tlave^trader. 
That  is  the  English  word  literally  and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Gre^**  ....'*  The 
Greek  word  is  so  explained  by  the  learned  grammarian  Eustathius  and  by  other  gramma- 
rians of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Athenians  scmpled  not  to  possess  themselves  of 
slaves,  yet  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamous.**  (Spe^es  in  Parliament, 
p.  539.)  The  following  observation  of  a  learned  modem  critic  is  too  important  to  be 
withheld  from  the  reader: — " By  Af^pairoSurroir  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is 
meant,  those  who  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded 
by  the  law  as  felony  of  Uie  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death.  And  as  all 
the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  most  heinous  kind,  and  as  robbery  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  list,  so  Mpairo9iffrdtf  seems  as  put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort.  Let  then 
the  slave-traders  (Christians  alas  I)  of  our  times  tremble:  for  ali,  who  in  any  way  partici- 
pate in  that  abominable  traffic,  are  iv^pavoSurrcU ;  since  they  thereby  uphold  a  system, 
which  perpetually  engenders  man-gteaUngJ*    (Bloomficld's  Annotations  on  the  New  Test., 
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IL  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothingy  for  the  most  part  of 
the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  tiiev  acquired  belonged 
to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  sdd  to  be  worth  double  the  value  of  a 
hired  servant.  (Deut.  xv.  18.)  They  formed  marriages  at  the  will 
of  their  master,  but  their  cnildren  were  slaves,  who,  though  they 
could  not  call  him  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6. ;  Bom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  at- 
tached and  faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patri- 
archs trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen«  xiv.  14.,  xxxii.  6.,  zxxiii.  1.)  If 
a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  if  his  master  had  ^ven  one  of  his  slaves  to  him  as  a  wife, 
she  was  to  remain  with  her  children,  as  the  property  of  his  master. 
(Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4.)  The  duty  of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's 
commands,  and  thev  were  for  the  most  employed  in  tending  cattle  or 
in  rural  affairs ;  ana  though  the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  sujfficiently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable.  (Job. 
xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue,  they  fre- 
quently marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and  the  same  practice 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  as  we  read  in  1  Chron. 
iL  34,  35.  Now  Sheshan  liad  no  sons,  but  daughters:  and  Sheshan 
had  a  servant  (slave),  an  Egyptian^  whose  name  was  Jarha;  and 
Sheshan  gave  his  daugltter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary, 
the  rich  people,  when  childless,  have  been  known  to  purchase  young 
slaves,  to  educate  them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt 
them  for  their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were  originally 
slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  captive  Joseph  to  be 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another  Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief 
minister  of  state  in  Babylon,  corresponds  with  the  modem  usages  of 
the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  statutes  were 
enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be  treated  with  humanity: 
the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 53,  it  is  true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves 
who  were  of  Hebrew  descent;  but,  as  alien-bom  slaves  were  en* 
grafted  into  the  Hebrew  church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  iq)plied  to  all  slaves.  —  2.  If  a  man  struck  his  servant  or* 
maid  with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to 
be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave  survived  for 
a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished,  as  no  intention  of 
murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss  of  the  slave  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  punishment.  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  slave,  who  lost  an 
eye  or  a  tooth  by  a  blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her 
libertv  in  consequence.  (Exod.  xxL  26,  27.) — 4.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  rrom  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  festivals. 
TExod.  XX.  10.;  Deut.  v.  14.) -^-5.  They  were  to  be  invited  to  certain 
leasts  (Deut.  xii.  17, 18.,  xvi.  11.)  —  6.  A  master  who  had  betrothed 
a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she  did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit 

▼oL  Tiii  p.  201.)— By'  the  act  of  parliament  8  &  4  William  lY.  chap.  78,  aiaTOij  was 
ABOLI8HBD  throughoat  the  BritiBh  CoIoniea> 
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her  to  be  redeemed,  and  was  prohibited  from  selling  her  to  a  strange 
nation,  seeing  he  had  dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  If  he  had  betrothed 
her  to  his  son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage,  he 
was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he  did  not  these  three  unto  her,  then  site 
was  to  go  out  free  without  money,  (Exod.  xxi.  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery  only  till  the  sabbatical  year,  when 
they  might  return  to  liberty,  and  their  masters  could  not  detain  them 
against  their  wills.  On  their  departure  they  were  to  be  furnished 
liberally  by  their  former  masters  out  of  that  with  which  the  Lord  their 
God  had  blessed  them,  who  were  further  conunanded  to  remember 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  bondmen  in  Egypt  (Deut.  xv.  12 — 15.) 
If,  however,  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to  make  a 
declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  this  law ; 
and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-posts 
of  their  master's  house  ^  after  which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of 
recovering  their  liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine 
years  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.;  Deut.  xv.  16 — 18.)  This  very  significant 
ceremony  implied  that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and 
family ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to  hear,  and  punctually  to  obey, 
all  their  master's  orders.  —  8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a 
stranger  or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make  good  the 
purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 55,) 
Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another  nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be 
received  hospitably,  and  on  no  accoimt  to  be  given  up  to  his  master. 
(Deut.  xxiiL  15, 16.)« 

III.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  towards 
slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong  sanctions,  yet  it 
appears  firom  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  that  their  condition  was  sometimes 
very  wretched.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  their  situation 
was  much  more  tolerable  among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other 
nations,  especially  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans.'     Nor  is  this  a  matter 

>  Boring  of  the  ecu-  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East :  it  is  thus  referred  to  by  Jn- 
renal:  — 

. .  .Libertinns  prior  est :  **  Prior,"  inqait,  **  Ego  adsum, 

Cur  timeam,  dnbitemve  locum  defendere?  qnamvis 

JV2kA»  ad  Euphratem,  rnoQes  quod  in  au&b  fenestra 

Arguennt,  licet  ipse  negem."  Sat.  i.  109 — 105. 

The  frcedman  bustling  through,  replies,  **  First  come  is  stiU 

First  serred;  and  I  may  claim  mr  rieht,  and  wfll. 

Though  born  a  slave  —  ('t  were  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  bored  eaiw  betray  to  every  eye.^  Gifford. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  from  Petronins  Arbiter,  as 
attesting  the  same  thing;  and  another  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pre- 
tended he  did  not  hear  him.  —  ''It  is  not,"  said  the  philosopher  ** because  your  ears  are 
not  sujjkientfy  bored."  —  Commentaire  Littoral,  sur  I'Exode  xxl  6.  tom.  i  p.  501. 

'  Jahn,  Archnol  Bibl.  §  171. 

*  Among  the  Bomans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held — pro  ntJlis — pro  mortuis  — 
vro  quadrupedibus  —  for  no  men  —  for  dead  men  —  for  beasts  $  —  nay,  Uicy  were  in  a  much 
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of  astonishment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanctions  and 
motives^  which  no  other  nation  had^  whose  slaves  had  no  sabbath,  no 
day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who  were  subject  to  the  cruel 
caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  absolute  property  they  were,  and  at 
whose  mercy  their  lives  every  moment  lay.  ^  "  For  the  slightest  and 
most  trivial  offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour  ;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross,  and 
make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  manner.  These 
slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fallen  into  Iheir  enemies' 
hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These  miserable  captives,  ancient  history 
informs  us,  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction 
for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought 
and  enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be  drudges 
through  life  in  darkness  and  despair;  sometimes  were  pent  up  in 
private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the  most  laborious  and  ignoble 
occupations :  frequently  the  toils  of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  severest  tasks  unmercifully  exacted  from  them' ;  most 
commonly  they  were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of 
domestic  life,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the  last 
insult  upon  ^eir  wretchedness^  they  were  branded  in  the  forehead, 

worse  state  than  anj  cattle  whatever.  They  had  no  head  in  the  state,  no  name,  no  tribe, 
or  register.  They  were  not  capable  of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  take  by  purchase  or 
descent;  they  had  no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will.  Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their 
peculuan,  whatever  they  acquired  was  their  master's;  they  could  neither  plead  nor  be 
pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  concerns;  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  relief  in  case  of  adultery;  nor  were  they  proper  ob- 
jects of  cognation  nor  afiBnity.  Ther  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other 
goods  or  personal  estate;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
elements  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429.  4to.  Adam's  Summa^  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
pp.  SB,  39.  There  is  a  learned  and  interesting  Essay,  by  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  on 
Roman  Slavery,  especially  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Andover 
Hibiical  Repository  for  October,  1835,  vol.  viii.  pp.  411—436.  **  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Europe,"  is  discussed  and  proved  with 
much  ability,  by  the  Rev.  R  Churchill,  in  a  Hulsean  prize  Dissertation,  Cambridge, 
1846.  8vo. 

>  Jahn,  Archeeol.  BibL  $  172. 

'  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  ngour  with  which  slaves  are  treated  to  this  day  in  the  East  The 
conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  received  commands  to  prepare 
a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in  great  haste,  —  **  for  this  purpose  he  was  building  small  reser- 
voirs and  ducts,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins;  and  which  are  better  than  the 
modem  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in 
the  work,  carrying  burdens.  To  give  vivacity  to  their  proceedings,  they  are  required  to 
ewg;  and  to  keep  them  diligent,  there  were  tash-mastera  etanding  at  intervab  of  about 
ten  feet,  unth  whips  m  their  hamde,  which  they  used  very  fredy.  We  seemed  to  behold 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Exodus  v.**  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  ISO.  May 
not  the  command  to  simg  also  explain  PsaL  cxxxvii.  3,  4.?  **  The  MAllems  **  (or  heads  oif 
districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  the  same  traveller  elsewhere  remarks,  **  transact 
business  between  the  bashaw  and  £e  peasants.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasants  prove 
that  they  oppress;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  that  the  work  of  those  who  are  under 
them  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the  case  of  the  oflScers  placed  by  the 
Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of  Israel;  and,  like  theirs,  the  MiUems  often  find 
that  their  case  is  evil  See  Exod.  v.  6—29."  VbvL  p.  168.  See  also  Mr.  Game's  Letters 
from  the  East,  pp.  71,  73. 
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and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  publicly  and  indelibly  im* 
pressed  upon  them  I  One  cannot  think  of  this  most  contumelious 
and  reproachful  treatment  of  a  fellow-creature  without  feeling  the 
acutest  pain  and  indignation*  To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in 
the  treatment  of  slaves^  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  reference 
to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a  price  was  then 
fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and  who,  when  bought, 
were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property  of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very 
beautiful  and  expressive  similitude  represents  Christians  as  the 
servants  of  Christ ;  informs  them  that  an  immense  price  had  been 
paid  for  them:  that  they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal;  but  in 
every  respect,  both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute 
property  of  God.  Ve  are  not  your  own :  for  ye  are  bought  with  a 
price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  arid  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's*  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  So  also  again:  Ve  are  bought  with  a  price: 
be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.  (1  Cor.  vii.  23.)  St  Paul  usually  styles 
himself  the  servant  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  alluding  to  the  signatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days 
were  branded,  he  teUs  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and 
indelible  characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to  be  the 
servant  of  his  master  Jesus.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me^ 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^  (Gal.  vi.  17.)*  It 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic  Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released 
from  all  antecedent,  civil,  and  even  natural  relations ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same 
principle  into  the  Christian  conmiunity,  and  teach  that,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  their  Christian 
masters.  In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the  same  great  apostle 
requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke  of  servitude  be  taught  to 
yield  due  obedience  to  their  masters,  and  animadverts  with  great 
severity  upon  those  false  teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught 
a  different  doctrine.  (1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 10.)  Against  this  principle  of 
the  judaising  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest,  and 
teaches  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  difference  in 
the  civil  relations  of  men.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24.  It  appears 
probable  from  Isa.  xvi.  14.  and  xxi.  16.  that  it  was  the  usual  practice 
to  hire  servants  either  for  one  year  or  for  three  years.  This  circum- 
stance may  explain  the  meaning  in  Deut  xv.  18.  of  a  bondman  being 
worth  a  double  hired  servant  to  his  master,  in  senying  him  six  years. 
Which  passage  of  the  law,  if  thus  understood  by  the  Israelites,  would 
teach  them  that  a  bondman  ought  not  to  be  made  to  work  more 
laboriously  than  a  hired  servant,  but  only  to  serve  for  a  longer  time.* 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were  mitigated 
by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet  in  the  progress  of 
time,  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary,  various  regulations  were 
in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to  insure  them  from  being  oppressed. 
Like  slaves,  hired  labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  sab- 

'  Harwood'8  Introdaction,  rol.  iL  pp.  144 — 146. 

I  Girdlcstone'fl  Commentar/  and  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  toL  i.  p.  660. 
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bath,  and  also  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their 
hire  was  to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13. ;  Deut. 
xziv.  14,  15.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legislator 
has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  From  the  parable  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is  related  in  Matt  xx.  1 — 15., 
^^  we  learn  these  three  particulars  concerning  the  servants  in  Judsea, 
or  at  least  in  Jerusalem :  —  That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in 
the  market-place  to  be  hired  —  that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-la- 
bourer were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working  were  till 
six  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  morning  the  master  of  a  family 
rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vineyard.^  Having  found 
a  number,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  denarius  for  the  wages  of  the 
DAY,  and  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went 
again  into  the  market-plage,  and  found  several  others  unemployed, 
whom  he  also  ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them 
what  was  reasonable.  At  twelve  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  went 
and  made  the  stune  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same  manner  ac- 
cepted. He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and  found  a  number  of 
men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idleness,  and  he  said  to  them. 
Why  do  you  consume  the  whole  day  in  this  indolent  manner? 
There  is  no  one  hath  thought  fit  to  give  us  any  employment,  they 
replied.  Then  go  you  into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers, 
and  you  shall  receive  what  is  just.  In  the  eveniqg  the  proprietor  of 
the  vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages  without 
any  partiality  or  distinction.  When  those,  therefore,  came,  who  had 
been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  they  received  a  denarius 
a  piece.  When  those,  who  had  been  hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them 
return  with  such  great  wages,  they  indulged  the  most  extravagant 
joy,  imagining  that  their  pay  would  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others; 
but  how  great  was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from 
the  steward  each  man  a  denarius  I  This  supposed  injurious  treat- 
ment caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying.  The  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  and  you  have 
given  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us  who  have  been 
scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long  and  rigorous 
toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who  appeared  the  most 
petulant  of  tliem,  and  directed  this  reply :  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  in- 

'  The  same  coBtom  obtains  to  this  daj  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Hamadan  there  is  a 
maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  **  Here,**  sajs  Mr.  Morier,  **  we  observed 
every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a  numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  waiting,  as  thej  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  dajr  to  woric  in  the 
surrounding  fields.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Asia,  for- 
cibly struck  me  as  a  most  happy  iilustrati<m  of  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew,  particularly  when  passing  by  the  same  place 
late  in  the  day,  we  still  found  others  standing  idle,  and  remembered  his  words,  Whp  stand 
yn  here  all  Uie  day  idle  9  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation ;  for  in  putting  the  very  same 
question  to  them  they  answered  us,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.**  Morier's  Second 
Journey  through  Persia,  p.  265. 
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justice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a  denarius  ?  Take  what  justice 
entitles  thee  to,  without  repining,  and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  our  origintu  agreement  —  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence disposes  me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired 
what  equity  obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

^^  It  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the  mines, 
where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the  most  rigorous 
and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tiiese  wretches, 
born  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first  entrance  into  these  dismal  sub- 
terraneous abodes  of  darkness  and  despair,  with  such  doleful  pro- 
spects bef6re  them,  would  be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and 
anguish,  shed  bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme 
misery,  and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  considered  in 
this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  he 
represents  the  wicked  servant  and  unfaithful  steward  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  cast  into  utter  darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping, 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth!  (Matt.  viii.  12.,  xxii.  13.)  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and 
judicious  Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage :  — ^  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants  of  a 
lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  their  fidelity, 
wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any  steward,  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is  represented  in  the 
parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  virtues  on  account  of  which  he 
was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and  by  consequence  that  he  was  an  hy- 
pocrite. Slaves  of  this  character,  among  other  chastisements,  were 
sometimes  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of 
the  most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing  was 
heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  on  account  of 
the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  these  hideous 
caverns  without  hope  of  release.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.'  * 

^'  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  inflicted  on  the 
most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves.  In  reference  to  this 
it  is  that  St  Paul  represents  our  Lord  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  becoming  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  CROSS. 
(Phil.  ii.  8.)  Crucifixion  was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excru- 
ciating, but  the  most  reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be 
suffered.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unex- 
ampled love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  tlie  CROSS  despising  the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2.)  and 
infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  wnich  Jesus  made, 
that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the  heathens ;  who  could 
never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe  that  religion  to  be  divine, 
whose  founder  had  suffered  such  an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death 
from  his  countrymen.  And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system 
of  truths  as  a  revelation  from  the  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered 

*  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  p.  522.  2d  edit.  1763. 
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to  mankind  by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew^  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  for  such  a  pretension  crucified,  ap- 
peared to  the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation  and  religious  delusion. 
The  preaching  of  the  CROSS  was  to  them  foolishness  (I  Cor.  i.  23.); 
and  the  religion  of  a  crucified  leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital 
of  his  own  country  the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it, 
in  their  estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  offence  of  the  cross  ^  the  great  and  invincible  disgust  conceived 
by  the  men  of  those  times  against  a  religion  whose  founder  was  cru- 
cified I  Hence  he  speaks  oi  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  circumstance  which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of 
glorying  in  the  cross  ^  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  the 
Ignominious  and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle  that 
made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  Christianity,  and 
filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices  against  it."' 

y.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  all  slaves  and  servants  were  under 
the  orders  of  a  steward,  who  was  himself  a  servant,  and  who  was 
called  the  eldest  servant  of  the  house.  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.)  In  later  times, 
among  the  Greeks,  slaves  were  commonly  termed  hovKoi^  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  i\sv0epoiy  or  those  who  were  free  born ;  and,  by  some  of 
the  comic  writers,  oIkstou  They  were  also  frequently  termed  iraiBss. 
These  appellations  also  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we  find 
them  characterised  by  different  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
services  which  they  performed.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  20.  we  meet  with 
a  chamberlain ;  .  •  .  Blastus,  6  hrl  tov  kovt&vo^^  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modern  language,  the  royal  chamberlain. 
These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their  masters.*  Those, 
who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  they  in- 
trusted to  iroifjJve^,  inferior  shepherds,  appointed  a  chief  shepherd, 
apyyiroCfi'qVy  to  superintend  them.  In  1  Pet.  v.  4.  this  appellation  is 
applied  to  the  chief  teacher  of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
to  come  as  judge.  Eangs  are  often  termed  oi  iroifiivsB  t(dv  Xdmvy 
shepherds  of  the  people,  because  they  watch  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same  figure  is  transferred  to  religious 
teachers^  who  strive  by  their  instructions  and  exhortations  to  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  The  kirlrpoTros  and  ohcovofio?  ap- 
pear to  be  synonymous  terms  for  him  who  had  the  chief  charge  or 
oversight  of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  had  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Luke  xii.  42, ;  1  Cor.  iv.  2.) 
Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys  of  a  family  also  appear 
to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ;  at  least  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
matters.  (GtJ.  iv.  2.)  Schleusner  considers  the  hrirpoTros  in  this  pas- 

'  tHJa/Zokav  TOV  orovpoD.  Galat  y.  11. 

*  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Qalat 
▼i.  14. 

'  Hanvood's  Introduction,  yoL  ii  pp.  147 — 152. 

*  Sec  Adam's  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  4S8. 
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sage  as  the  guardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and 
the  olKop6fju}9  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  will.  Opposed  to  slaves 
were  the  ^Epydrcu,  or  hired  labourers  (l^tt  xx.  1.),  whether  they 
were  Teoapyol^  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke  xx.  9,  10.),  'A/^ts- 
Xovpyo^f  or  vine-dressers  (Luke  xiiL  7A  or  Svpcopol,  door-keepers. 
(Mark  xiii.  34. ;  John  xviiL  16,  17.)  But,  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  their  service,  each  was  required  to  prosecute  that  particular  work 
which  was  deemed  most  suitable  for  him  by  his  master  or  lord,  whe- 
ther the  latter  was  at  home  or  abroad  (Mark  xiiL  34. ;  Luke  xiL  42., 
xiv.  17.,  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit.  iL  9,  10.)^ 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slaves  wno  had  conducted  themselves  well 
were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage.  The  Greeks  termed 
those  who  were  thus  liberated  airsKsvOepovs,  or  freed-men ;  which 
word  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him  who  is  called  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to  denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as 
being  made  by  Christ  a  partaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  children 
of  God.  (I  Cor.  vii.  22.)  Corinth  was  long  the  chief  slave-mart  of 
Greece :  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  many  slaves  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  and 
heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  conununicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  this  some  conmienta- 
tors  have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John  viiL  32. 

Lastly,  when  slaves  proved  ungratefrd  to  their  former  masters  or 
patrons,  they  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondage,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St  Paul  may  refer  when  he 
exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in  Christ  not  to  suner  the  judaising 
teachers  again  to  entangle  them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage,  (Gal.  v.  1.)' 


CHAP.  VI. 

DOMESTIC  CUSTOMS  AND  USAGES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  ^^  Yabious  are  ihe  modes  of  address  and  politeness  which  custom 
has  established  in  different  nations.  The  Orientals  were  very  exact 
in  the  observances  of  outward  decorum :  and  we  may  collect  from 
several  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  their  salutations 
and  expressions  of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  tedious 
and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  per- 
son's welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  friends ;  and  when 
they  parted,  concluding  with  many  reciprocal  wishes  of  happiness  and 
benediction  on  each  other."*  The  ordinary  formuls  of  salutation  were 

'  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon,  in  Tocibos;  Stosch's  Compendiom  ArdueologiiD  NoTi  TesU- 
menti,  pp.  45, 46. 

*  Bruning,  Compendium  Gnecarom  2l  profanis  Sacrarom,  p.  86.  Eoiaoel,  on  John 
vili.  32. 

*  Of  the  minute,  not  to  saj  frivolous,  inquiries  and  salutations  aboye-mentioned,  the 
following  is  a  striking  illustration:— ♦•Every  passer  by,"  says  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Jowett,  •*  has 
his  *  Alia  yharakek^* — *  God  bless  yon.'  Conversation  is  sometimes  among  strangers  made 
?Sr*^^  *  very  large  proportion  of  these  phrases;  for  example,—*  Good  morning.'  Answer, 

May  your  day  be  enriched  T  —  •  By  seeing  you.'  —  *  You  have  enlightened  the  house  by 
your  presence.'  —  *  Are  you  happy? '  —  *  Happy ;  and  you,  also.'—  'You  are  comfortable, 
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—  The  Lord  be  with  thee  I —  7%«  Lord  bless  tlie  t  —  and  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord  I  but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is^ 
may  all  manner  of  prosperity)  be  with  thee  I  (Ruth  ii.  4. ;  Judg.  xix. 
20. ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6. ;  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East  continue  to  be  remarkable.'  ^^  When  our  Lord, 
therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the  seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  or- 
dered them  to  salvte  no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed 
only  by  this  prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  that  they  should  suifer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede  them  in 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  should  not  lavish  those 
precious  moments,  which  ou^ht  to  be  devoted  to  the  sacred  and  ar- 
duous duties  of  their  office,  m  observing  the  irksome  and  unmeaning 
modes  of  ceremonious  intercourse.  Not  that  our  Lord  intended  that 
his  disciples  should  studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency, 
and  industriously  offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into  any 
house  to  salute  it  (Matt  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  customary  form  of 
civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or  universal  happiness.  This 
injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the  roady  means  only  that  they  should 
urge  their  course  with  speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be 
diverted  irom  the  duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it«  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Gehazi  to  recover  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the  expedition  possible, 
which  is  thus  expressed :  Gird  up  thy  loinSj  and  take  my  staffs  in 
thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  If  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not, 
and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again.  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

^' In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  though 
the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect  and  homage,  yet 
through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repetition  soon  degenerate 
into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of  course,  in  which  the  heart  has 
no  share.  They  are  a  frivolous  unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually 
uttered  without  the  mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these 
empty,  insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meeting 
or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory  discourse  which  he 

I  am  comfortable;'  meaning  ' I  am  comfortable,  if  70a  are.'  These  sentences  are  often 
repeated;  and,  after  any  imuse,  it  is  osual  to  tnm  to  your  neighbour,  and  resume  these 
courtesies  many  times."    Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

*  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are,  they  grow  talkative  when 
they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  him.  This  custom  has  come  from  Asia  with  the 
Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  A  modem  traveller  relates  the  reci- 
procal salutations  with  which  those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  **  People 
go  a  great  way  to  meet  them:  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  the  questioning  and  saluta- 
tion logins,  and  continues  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases : '  How  do  jrou  do?  God 
be  praised  that  yon  are  come  in  peace  I  Qod  give  you  peace  I  How  fares  it  with  yon? ' 
llie  higher  the  rank  of  the  person  returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  hut*' 
See  Homeman's  JoumaL  StoUberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol  iil  n.  1S3.  Bnrder*! 
Oriental  Lite^nre,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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delivered  to  his  apostlefl  wlien  he  saw  them  dejected  and  disconsolate, 
on  his  plainly  assuring  them  that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to 
the  Father.  Peace  1  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you : —  not 
as  the  world  giveth^  give  I  unto  you,  (John  xiv«  27.)  Since  I  must 
shortly  be  taken  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing 
you  every  happiness ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you ;  not 
in  the  unmeaning  ceremonial  manner  the  world  repeats  this  saluta- 
tion :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness  to  you  are  sincere,  and 
my  blessing  and  benediction  will  derive  upon  you  every  substantial 
felicity.  This  sheds  light  and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a 
writer  ever  created.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipatiog  hopes 
of  the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  These  all,  says 
he,  died  in  faith ;  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  but  they 
closed  them  in  the  transporting  assurance  that  God  would  accomplish 
his  promises.  They  had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah 
would  bless  the  world.  By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times, 
and  placed  themselves,  in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  idl  their  fancied 
blessedness.  They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period ;  saluted  it,  as 
one  salutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise  at  a  distance.  These 
all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  would  accom- 
plish these  magnificent  promises,  though  they  themselves  had  not  en- 
joyed them,  but  only  had  seen  them  a&r  off:  God  had  only  blessed 
them  with  a  remote  prospect  of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  per- 
suaded of  them,  they  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality 
— they  embraced  them — with  transport  saluted '  them  at  a  distance, 
confessing  that  they  were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
but  were  all  travelling  towards  a  CITY  which  had  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God."^ 

Bespect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting  by  the  salutation  of 
Peace  be  with  you  I  and  laying  the  ri^ht  hand  upon  the  bosom :  but  if 
the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank,  they  bowed  to  the 
earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven  times  until  he  came  near 
to  his  brother  Esau,  (Gen.  xxziiL  3.)  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient 
times,  that  masters  saluted  their  labourers  with  ^'  The  Lord  be  with 
you  /"to  which  they  answered,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  /  "•  Sometimes 
the  hem  of  tlie  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the  dust  on 
which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23. ;  Luke  viii.  44. ;  Acts  x.  26. ; 
Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances  kissed  each 
other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard  (which  on  such  occasions  only  could 

■  'A<nr<urdfuvoi  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  The  word  always  used  in  salutations.  See  Bomans 
ZTL  passim. 

*  Harwood's  Introdnction,  toI.  iL  pp.  S79 — 283. 

'  Not  anlike  the* above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  time  among  the  Turks..  ^'Sar 
to  a  Turk,  according  to  custom,  *  May  your  morning  be  propitious  t '  he  replies,  *  May  you 
be  the  pled^  of  O^ ! '  Ask  a  Turk,  *  Is  your  health  good? '  he  answers,  *  Gloiy  be  to 
God  I '  Salute  him  as  yon  pass  him  rapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims, '  May  God  be 
roercifu]  to  you  I '  At  parting,  he  addresses  you, '  To  God  I  commend  yon ! '  and  is  an- 
swered, *  May  God  be  with  yon.'  *'  ^  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  833. 
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be  touched  without  affiront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.,  xlv.  14. ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  9. ;  Luke  xv.  20. ;  Acts  xx.  37.)  So,  in  India,  when 
people  meet  after  long  absence,  thej  fall  on  each  other's  shoulder  or 
neck,  and  kiss  or  smell  the  part'  The  modem  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.*  Whenever  the  common 
people  approached  their  prince,  or  any  person  of  superitur  rank,  it  was 
customary  for  them  to  prostrate  themselres  before  him.  "  In  parti- 
cular, this  homage  was  universally  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  bv 
those  who  were  admitted  into  their  presence ; — a  homage,  in  which 
some  of  the  Greek  commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and 
manly  spirit,  peremptorily  refused  '  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of 
these  proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews.  When 
honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced  to  illus- 
trious personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  continued  in  this 
servile  posture  till  they  were  raised.  There  occur  many  instances  of 
this  custom  in  the  New  Testament.  The  wise  men  who  came  from 
the  East,  when  they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,^// 
daton  and  worshipped  htm.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  Saviour^//  daum  at  Ids  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the  common 
people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and  worshipped  him. 
Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with  Peter,  when  he  met  himfeU 
down  before  him  and  worshipped  him,  and  remained  in  this  submis- 
sive attitude  till  Peter  took  him  up;  saying,  Stand  up :  I  also  am  a 
man*  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  Esther  fell  down  at  the 
feet  of  Ahasuerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavi^^  ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always  used  more  illiberal 
and  humiliatinir  forms  of  address  and  homage  than  ever  obtained  in 
Europe.         "8  --« 

**  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular  hie^ 
rangue  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood  convened,  for 
the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  audience,  and  to 
engage  their  candid  attention.  Frequent  instances  of  this  polite 
address  of  an  orator  to  the  assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics. 
In  like  manner  we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his 
public  apology  to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour 
by  beckoning  with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said, '  I  am  a  man  who  am 
a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  and  I 

>  Roberto's  Oriental  ninstratioM,  p.  51. 

'  Irby'B  and  Mangles'  Trayels,  p.  26S. 

'  Vereor  ne  civitati  mee  sit  opprobrio,  si  qnnm  ex  eA  sim  profectns,  qas  oeterls  genti- 
bas  imperare  consneverit,  potios  barbaromm  quam  iltios  more  fdngar?  C.  Nepos.  Conon. 
p.  153.  The  Athenians  punished  a  person  with  death  for  submitting  to  diis  slavish 
prostration.  Athenienses  antem  Timagoram  inter  officium  salntationis  Darinm  regem 
more  gcntis  iilins  adnlatam,  capital!  snppiicio  a£feoenmt ;  nnius  dvis  homilibos  blanditiis 
totins  nrbis  sius  decns  Persies  dominationi  snmmissom  grariter  ferentes.  Valerius  Maad- 
mus»  lib.  vi  cap.  3.  p.  561.    Torrenii,  Leidc,  1726. 

*  Qui  nbi  in  castra  Romana  et  pmtorinm  pervenenmt,  more  adulantium,  aecepto, 
credo,  rita  ez  e&  regione  ex  qua  orinndi  erant,  procubnemnt  Conveniens  oratio  tan^ 
bumili  adulationi.    LiTins»  lib.  xxz.  cap.  16.  tom.  iii.  p.  130.  edit.  Baddiman. 
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beseecb  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.  And  when  he  had 
given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and  beckoned  voith  his  hand 
unto  the  people.'  Thus,  also,  in  the  account  of  the  tumult  which 
happened  at  Ephesus,  when  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion, 
some  clamouring  one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Deme- 
trius had  raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  as  the  sacred 
historian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had  brought  them 
together ;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene  we  read  that  the  Jews 
pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alexander  on  an  eminence.  He  being 
exalted  above  the  crowd,  intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate 
the  Jews  from  any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly 
he  beckoned  to  them  toith  his  hand — making  use  of  this  respectful  cus- 
tomary address  to  insure  their  favourable  regard,  before  he  delivered 
his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and  popular  artifice,  it 
seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator ;  for  the  moment  the  mob  understood 
he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the  air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeat- 
ing, for  two  hours  together.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I 

'^  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal  custom  in 
the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one  waits  upon  an 
eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  without  a  present.  This 
is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never  dispensed  witL  How  mean  and 
inconsiderable  soever  the  ^t,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  having 
nothing  to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled  both 
his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch,  says  the  philo-. 
sopher,  smiled,  and  graciously  received  it,  highly  pleased  with  the 
good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.'  All  the  books  of  moden^ 
travellers  into  the  East,  Sandys,  Thevenot,  MaundreU,  Shaw, 
Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist,''  Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley„ 
Buckingham,  and  others,  "  abound  with  numberless  examples  of  thiQ 
universally  prevalent  custom*  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  pre- 
sents—  unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  last  outrage  and  violation 
of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agreeably  to  this  oriental 
practice,  which  obtains  in  all  these  countries  to  this  day',  that  the 
wise  men,  when  they  entered  the  house  to  which  the  star  had  di- 
rected them,  and  saw  the  dbild  and  his. mother,  after  they  had  pro-, 
strated  themselves  before  him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage, 
as  the  evangelist  informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified 
their  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  by  respectfully  making  him 
rich  presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  P**' 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate  (as  is 

1  Plutarch's  Morak,  toL  i  p.  299.  edit  Gr.  StephanL 

'  The  common  preiient  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  conntries  ia  a  Aorae;  an  an 
might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses  probably  alludes  in  Nomh. 
xvL  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  zii.  3.),  particularly  as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dis- 
liononrable  beast  for  the  saddle.    See  Border's  Oriental  Idteratore^  toL  L  p.  243. 

I  Harwood's  Introdoction,  toL  ii  ppi  2S4— 289. 
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B^r usual  in  India'),  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until  the  person 
on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 — 12. ;  Prov.  viii.  34. ; 
Acts  X.  17.,  xii.  13.  16.)  If  the  visitor  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
dignity,  it  was  customary  to  send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed 
by  others  of  still  greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour. 
Thus  Balak  sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam 
(Numb.  xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.* 
Visitors  were  always  received  and  dismissed  with  great  respect.  On 
their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their  feet ;  water  was  also 
poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kin^s  iii.  11.';  Gen.  xviii.  4.,  xix.  2.), 
and  the  guests  were  anointed  witn  oiL  On  all  joyful  occasions  the 
people  of  the  East  anoint  the  head  with  oil.^  David  alludes  to  this 
m  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
Thus  Mary^  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spike'- 
nard^f  very  costly ^  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus.  (John  xii.  3.) 
We  also  find  Mary  Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  the  nighest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and  pouring  it 
on  his  head.*  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon,  of  the  behaviour  of 
this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively  idea  of  the  civilities  in  those 
times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests  on  their  arrival,  but  which  marks  of 
friendship  and  respect  had  (it  seems)  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee, 
at  whose  house  Jesus  Christ  then  was.  He  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  f  I  entered  into  thine  house, 
and  thou  gavest  me  NO  water  for  my  feet,  hut  she  hath  washed 
MY  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head* 
Thou  gavest  me  no  KISS :  but  this  woman,  since  I  came  in,  hath  not 
ceased  to  KISS  MY  feet.  Mine  head  with  OIL  thou  didst  not  anoiiit ; 
but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment.  (Luke  vii. 
'44 — 46.)  To  this  practice  of  anointing,  Solomon  allndes  (Prov. 
xxvii.  9.);  and  among  the  Babvlonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet 
odours.  (Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and;  when  they 
are  about  to  depart,  to  bum  the  richest  perfumes.^     The  ceremony 

*  Btatham's  Inditn  Recollections,  p.  113.  '  Morier*8  Second  Joarncj,  p.  129. . 

'  The  Oriental  method  of  waihing  is  nnivfeiMlly  different  fh>in  that  practised  in  the 
West  Nowhere  is  water  poured  previouslj  into  a  basin;  bat  the  senrant  poors  water 
from  a  pitcher  upon  the  bands  of  his  master.  See  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  and  of 
9  Kings  Izi.  II.  in  Boberta's  Oriental  Illostrations  of  Scriptnre,  p.  22S.  **The  custom  of 
washing  hands  prBT«Us  also  to  this  day.  The  senrant  goes  round  to  all  the  guests,  with 
a  pitcher  and  with  a  veisel  to  receive  the  water  falling  from  the  hands,  and  performs  the 
office  attributed  to  Eliaha.  The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is  ended." 
Hartley's  Besearches  in  Oreeee.  pp.  233,  234. 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  Ulostrations,  p.  323. 

*  This  ointment  was  composed  of  the  oil  of  spikenard  (the  Nardms  Indica  of  linnnos) 
and  other  fragrant  substances.  The  spikenard  plant  grows  onlj  in  India;  the  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ripe  spikes,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  and  costiv  article  of  commerce. 
Its  perfume  is  in  the  highest  degree  fragrant  Hatchett  on  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancient8» 
pp.  4—7. 

'  It  is  worthj  of  remark  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume  imported  from 
the  East  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  with  covers  so  firmly  luted  to  the  top, 
that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to  separate  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured 
out    Does  not  this  explain  the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene? 

'  See  several  instances  of  this  cosloin  in  Banner's  Observations,  vol  11.  pp  378—392. 
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of  washing  the  feet  is  still  observed  among  the  Christians  of  Assail  in 
Palestine^  towards  all  strangers  who  come  amongst  them  as  guests 
or  visitors.^  An  elevated  seat,  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  post  of  honour.  (Isa.  xxxviiL  2.)'  Among  the  Asiatic 
sovereigns  it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money 
to  ambassadors,  and  persons  oi  distinction  whom  they  wish  to  honour ; 
hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred  changes  of  rai- 
ment ready  for  presente  of  this  kind.  This  usage  obtained  in  Egypt, 
where  Joseph  gave  changes  of  raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his 
brother  Benjamin  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes 
of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12.  19. ;  Bev.  vi.  11.,  and  vii.  9.  14«' 

III.  ^^  Conversationy  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged  like 
other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the  gate  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near  the  gate  of  the  city, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mauritania,  which  was  fitted  up 
with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.; 
Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on 
these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who 
came  in  and  those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences 
that  might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial 
trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of  this 
kind,  viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1.,  xxxiv.  20. ;  PsaL  xxvi. 
4j  5.,  Uix.  12.,  cxxviL  5. ;  Buth  iv.  11.;  Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse 
by  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among 
the  ancient  Orientals,  as  among  their  descendants  of  modem  Asia, 
except  perhaps  in  Palestine.^  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  fathers  drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain 
from  it;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  communicate  no  little  vivacity  to  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
29. ;  Jer.  vii.  34.,  xxx.  19. ;  Amos  vL  4,  5.)  The  ancient  Asiatics, 
among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were  delighted  with  singing, 
with  dancing,  and  with  instruments  of  music  Promenading,  so 
fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in  colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and 

*  Backingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  24. 
'  Bp.  Lowth*!  Isaiab,  toL  ii.  pp.  348,  243. 

*  Jahn,  ArcheoL  BibL  §§  176.  177.     Harwood,  vol  ii.  p.  117. 

*  **  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  **  to  see  an  individnal,  or  a 
groop  of  persons,  even  when  veiy  well  dressdd,  sitting  with  their  feet  dmwn  nnder  them, 
upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  hours  in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require 
a  chair;  but  the  natives  here  prefer  the  ground ;  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  this  manner,  nnder  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselves.  As 
may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever  care  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  chooee  their 
place,  yet  the  flowing  dress  by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust:  as  this  occurs,  they  fh>m  time 
to  time  arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  off  the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  again."  This  usage 
beautifully  illustrates  Isa.  lit  2.  Shakt  Ihfwlf  from  the  dust  —  ariae  —  »U  dewn^  O  Jenf 
mltm.  Ilie  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  (mental,  is  extremely  natural  **  The  cap* 
tive  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  down  to  the  dust  of  suffering  and  opprcflsion«i8  commanded 
to  arise  and  shake  herself  from  that  dust;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  composure 
and  security,  to  wU  down ;  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  her  seat  and  her  rai.k  amid  the  com- 
pany of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted  her,  and  trampled  her  tp  the 
earth."    Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  2S2,  2Sd. 
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unpleasant  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East ;  and  lliis  is  probably 
one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holding 
intercourse  with  one  another^  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city, 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine.  ( 1  Sam.  xxii.  6. ; 
Micah  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so  frequently 
hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting  down,  as  in  the 
following  passage :  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  standeth  not  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sUteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scomfuV  (See  Psal.  i.  1., 
cvii.  32.,  Ixxxix.  7.,  cxi.  1.,  Ixiv.  2.,  1.  20.,  xxyi.  5.^ 

^^  The  bath  was  always  very  i^eeable  to  the  inhaoitants  of  the  East 
(Ruth  iii.  3. ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2. ;  2  Kings  v.  10.) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it  is  not  only  coolinpr  and 
refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  decent 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  climate  where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to 
dust  The  bath  is  frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  the 
habit  of  bathiuff  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  (Exod.  ii.  5.,  vii.  13  -  25.) 
It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  bath  should  be 
used*  The  object  of  the  law,  without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper 
degree  of  cleanliness  among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.,  xv.  1 — 8.,  xvii.  15, 
16.,  xxii.  6. ;  Numb.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  pro- 
bable, that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those  which 
are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

^^  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are  very  candid 
and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict 
the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is  telling  them  falsehoods.  The 
ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  re-* 
proach  more  severe  than  those  of  ttdfi^  (saTaN),  adversary  or  opposer, 
npn  (RaCaH),  contemptible,  and  sometimes  713  {vaBaij),  fool,  an  expres- 
sion which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job,  ii.  10. ;  Psal. 
xiv.  1. ;  Isa.  xxxiL  6. ;  Matt.  v.  22.,  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing  was 
said,  which  was  not  acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person  replied.  Let  it 
suffice  thee  (Deut.  iii.  26.),  or,  it  is  enough.  (Luke  xxii.  38.)  In  ad- 
dressing a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did  not  commonly  use  the  pronouns 
of  the  nrst  and  second  person ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  thg  servant, 
and  instead  of  thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of 
this  mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii  4.,  xliv.  16.  19.,  xlvi. 
34. ;  Dan.  x.  17. ;  and  Luke  L  38. 

^^  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows :  TTiou  hast 
said,  or,  thou  hast  rightly  said  We  are  informed  by  the  traveller 
Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a  person's  expressing  his 
assent  or  affirmation  to  tihis  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
especially  where  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express 
terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  in  Matt.  xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  replied,  av  eiira^,  thou  hast  said. 

^'  To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a  carpet^ 
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was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners ;  but  in  case  there  war 
no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a  person,  provided  he  spat 
in  the  comer  of  the  room.  The  expression,  therefore,  in  Deuteronomy 
xxY.  7 — 9.,  Tiz.  she  shall  spit  in  hisface^  is  to  be  understood  literally, 
the  more  so  on  this  accoimt,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting, 
buffeting,  &c*  are  mentioned,  they  occur  imder  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  violence,  than  that  of 
spitting  in  one's  face.  (Matt  xxvi.  67.;  Mark  xiv.  65. ;  comp.  1  Eangs 
xxii.  24. ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4. ;  Ezek.  ii.  6.,  xxv.  6. ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.)  The 
Orientals,  as  is  very  well  known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to 
which  they  are  strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their 
climate.  (2  Sam.  iv.  5.,  xi.  2.;  Matt.  xiiL  25.)  The  phrase,  to  caver 
one*s  feety  is  used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom  of  retir* 
ing  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iiL  24. ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)  "^ 

lY.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day :  they  dined  be-* 
tween  ten  and  eleven,  or  about  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  We  learn  equally  from  Josephus 
and  the  Talmudists,  that,  at  their  festivals,  the  Jews  seldom  indulged 
either  in  eating  or  drinking,  until  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the 
oblations  made:  and  as  these  were  numerous  on  such  occasions,  a 
practical  abstinence  until  about  noon  was  the  consequence.'  When, 
therefore,  the  disciples  were  falsely  charged  with  drunkenness  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  Peter  considered  it  a  sufficient  reply,  that  it  was 
then  only  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (or  nine  o'clock  according  to  our 
computation  of  time)  —  an  hour  at  least  before  the  time  when  any 
person  thought  of  tasting  wine.  (Acts  ii.  15.)  Supper  appears  to  have 
been  the  pnncipal  meal  among  the  Jews,  as  it  was  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ',  and  it  still  is  among  the  modern  Greeks.^ 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the  food 
of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  principally  of  milk, 
honey  *,  rice,  vegetables  ®,  and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the 

*  Mr.  TJpham^s  translation  of  Jahn*s  Archicologia  Biblica,  pp.  194 — 196. 

*  Kitto*8  Pictorial  Bible,  on  Acts  ii.  15. 

*  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.;  Luke  xit.  16.;  and  John  xii.  2.;  and  see  Abp.  Potter^s  Anti- 
qaitics  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.,  and  Dr.  Adam's  Snmmaiy  of  Roman  Antiqaities,  p.  433. 

*  "  Throughoat  all  Greece  the  natives  seldom  take  any  food  before  eleven  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  they  have  ipurrov,  which  we  translate  dinner;  then,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening,  they  have  8c7iriror  or  supper,  which  is  the  chief  meal.  This  explains  the  invita- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Jemt  saith  wUo  them,  oome  and 
DINK,  (John  xxi.  12.)  that  is,  come  and  partake  of  the  morning  meal."  (Narrative  of  the 
Scottidi  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  348.) 

*  The  ancients  used  honey  mstead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished  it  much.  Hence 
it  is  figuratively  used  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  PeaL  cxix.  103.;  Prov. 
spciv.  13,  14.;  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken  in  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting, 
and  is  consequently  used  by  a  figure  (Prov.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any 
nauseating  sensation.  (Jahn's  Biblical  Arclueology,  §  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too 
liberal  use  of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  Cycladcs 
Islands  in  the  Levant,  many  of  them  are  affected  with  scrofulous  diseases.  May  not  this 
effect  be  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27.  ?  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .£gean,  vol  ii. 
p.  233.) 

*  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen  nations,  they  often 
abstained  from  eadng  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been  offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles; 
they  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on  vegetables.  To  this  circnmstaAce  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Som.  xiv.  2, 
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appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered  their  feast-offerings;  at 
these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  fond  (Nmnb.  xi.  4.),  when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout 
the  East)  the  guests  dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Ruth  ii.  14. ; 
Matt  XX vi.  23. ;  John  xiiL  26.) '  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread, 
which  Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im« 
patient  Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the  simplicity 
of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv.  34.)  The  same 
diet  is  in  use  among  the  modem  Arabs  ',  and  in  the  Levant'  Isaac 
in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat,  which  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4. 17.);  but  this  was  an  unusual  thing. 
The  feast  with  which  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels  was  a 
calf  ^,  new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  (yhee) 
and  milk.*  (Gen.  xviiL  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  tiiose  which  were  presented  to  David  on 
various  occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxy.  18.),  by  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  1.),  and  by  BarzillaL  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most  common, 
article  of  food,  was,  doubtless,  bread.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
this  simple  diet  in  tiie  Holy  Scriptures  S  which  do  not  often  mention 
the  flesh  of  animals :  though  this  is  sometimes  included  in  the  eatiny 
of  bread,  or  making  a  meal,  as  in  Matt  xv.  2. ;  Mark  iii.  20.,  vii.  2. ; 
Lukexiv.  1. ;  and  John  vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered 
and  the  grain  eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped;  in  the  earliest 
times,  after  it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any 
further  preparation.  This  was  called  parched  com.  Subsequently, 
the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  practice  Solomon 
alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times,  however,  it  was  in  general 
ground  into  flour,  fermented  with  leaven,  and  made  into  oread ; 
though  on  certain  occasions,  as  at  the  daparture  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  they  baked  unleavened  bread,  (Exod.  xiL  34 — 39.)  In  the 
East  the  gnndine  of  com  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves : 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employment  in 
the  house.^     The  lightest  bread,  which  was  made  of  the  finest  flour, 

*  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Traycls,  toL  i.  p.  418. ;  Jowetfs  CSiristian  Researches  ia 
Syria,  p.  234. ;  and  Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  yoL  i.  p.  179. 

*  Irbj's  and  Mangles*  Travels,  p.  275. 

'  In  the  Island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  soup  made  of  lentiU;  which,  when 
stewed,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  so  fv  agree  with  the  red  pottage  of  Jacoh,  mentioned  in 
Oen.  XXY.  30.  34.  (Letters  from  the  JS^;ean,  yoL  ii.  p.  127. ) 

*  A  young  kid  seedied  in  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before  strangers  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.    Buckingham's  Trareis  among  the  Arab  IVibes,  p.  7. 

*  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are  among 
the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  Canaan  is  described  as  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iiL  8.)  Butter  is  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is 
attested  by  all  modem  trayellers.  See  particularly  Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  385. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  263.  481,  482. 

'  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviiL  22.  we  read,  /  wUl fetch  a  moraei  of  bkeaik 
—  Gen.  xxi.  14.  Ahraham  took  breais  and  a  bottle  of  watery  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  — 
Gen.  xxxviL  25.  They  eat  down  to  eat  bread.  —  Gen.  xllii.  31.  Joeeph  aaid^  Set  on 
BREAD — Exod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  that  he  mav  eat  bread. — Exod.  xvi  3.  We  did  s\t 
BREAD  to  thefuH — Deut  ix.  9.  /  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  loaler.— 1  Sam. 
xxviii.  20.  Sanl  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  &c 

'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  il  p.  294. 
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they  caUed  cakes.^  (Gen.  xviiL  6.);  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently  baked  upon 
the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  afterwards^  this  was  done  upon  the 
coalsy  bei^  probably  laid  upon  some  grate.  (I  Kings  xix.  6.)  But 
the  Holy  Broad  was  baked  in  an  oven.  (Ley.  ii.  4.)  The  ftiely  used 
for  this  and  other  culinary  purposes,  consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  general,  as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses, 
or  camels',  dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  o.):  grass,  also, 
was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  yL  30.)  The  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  viL  6. ;  Psal.  IviiL  9. ;  Amos 
iv.  11.;  Zech.  iiL  2.;  Isa.  vii.  4.;  and  especially  Ezek.  iv.  12*  In 
order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to  which  the  Jews  would  be 
reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  prophet  was  to  prepare  the  most  com- 
mon provisions  and  to  bake  the  bread  with  human  dung.  Nothing 
could  paint  more  strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this ;  and 
the  Jews  would  so  understand  this  sign.' 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which  were,  and 
are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being  unclean  according 
to  the  Mosaic  Law  (those  for  instance,  which  were  either  actually 
impure  and  abominable,  or  were  esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart 
for  the  altar,  certiun  parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful 
to  eat. 

The  regulations  concerning  dean  and  unclean  animals  are  princi- 

>  ^  The  inhAbitanU  of  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Beyroot,  haye  a  peculiar  method  of  baking 

bread.  Thej  dig  a  hole  in  the  groand,  about  the  «ae  of  a  large  bottle,  pot  a  thick  coat  of 

plaster  around  the  side  and  on  the  bottom,  and  then  let  it  dry.     It  Sa  vary  much  in  the 

shape  of  a  laiige  pot,  a  little  bulging  in  the  middle.     A  firo  is  made  ia  the  bottom  of  it, 

of  small  branches,  and  kept  up  until  the  sides  are  well  heated  ;  the  flames  an  then 

suffered  to  go  down,  leaving  the  mass  of  coals  in  the  bottom.     Iliej  haye  the  dough 

ready,  and  take  a  piece  of  it,  about  as  large  as  a  biscuit;  and,  laying  it  on  a  board, 

press  it  out  as  large  as  a  common-IEced  plate,  and  nearly  as  thin  as  the  blade  of  a 

thick  knife.   They  place  it  on  a  round  pillow  or  coshion  (it  is  so  thin  it  cannot  be  handled 

otherwise),  and  strike  it  agunst  the  inside  of  this  pot-like  place.    It  sticks,  and  in  about 

one  minute  is  baked.     It  is  then  taken  off,  and  another  put  on.     liiere  are  usually 

soTcral  women  engaged  at  it  at  the  same  time,  and  they  put  them  on  with  great  quickness. 

....  They  soon  bake  bread  for  a  meal"    (Paxton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp.  39,  40.) 

It  was,  most  probably,  in  some  such  contriTance  that  Sarah,  with  the  assistance  of  her 

female  servants,  nuuU  reatfy  quickfy  three  mecuurea  of  mealj  kneaded  iij  and  made  caket 

jqfHm  the  hear^  (Gen.  rviii.  6  )  The  Bedouin  Arabs  bake  their  bread  on  a  slightly  convex 

iron  plate,  moderately  heated  over  a  low  fire  of  brushwood  or  camels*  dung.    The  lumps 

of  dough  are  rolled  on  a  wooden  platter  into  thin  cakes,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and 

laid  by  means  of  the  roller  upon  the  iron.     They  are  baked  in  a  very  short  time. 

Layard  s  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  28S. 

•*  Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread :   he  kneaded  the  dough  in  a  leathern 
napkin;  and,  maing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round  cake,  about  half  an 

*"J^Ti:?^'/"  i^^**^®** '?  ®°  '^'^^ *^^"^'  ^""f^"  (I'^y's  »nd  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  172.)  A 
?i^T^T  ,"*"  prepanng  cakes  is  described  by  Mr.  Rae  WiUo^  (Travels  in  the  Holy 
pfJ«Ut  ;/?l"  "•  P-  ^^^'  ^.  edition.)  Mr.  Paxton  observed  a  woman  on  the  road  from 
hSL  -«^  Damascus,  employed  in  gathering  manure  with  her  hands,  working  it  into 

it  ™^ii!!i!5'"^  ^"^  ^^.  ^^^  *^"^'  ^^  ^*"»  of  ^^^  houses  to  dry;  when  drv, 
WhL?  ^JnT^A\^^^  '^'^  ^^  ^"^  ^«  house-tops,  or  made  in  little  stacks  in  the  yard, 
nhet  is  dii/.ri  ;  '*  ''"™  ?.'y  ^^"-  '"»^«  illustrates  Ezek.  iv.  12.  13.,  where  the  pro- 
In^^^^  ^  P'^P"f*  ?**  f^  ^^'^^  ^^  ""^^  of  human  excrement  The  prophet 
SwT^iti  i  7^  permitted  to  take  cows'  dung.  This  is  a  common  kind  of  fuel  in 
ralW  dii?pt,ir«.  T?5^-r  The  Pjrophet  was  only  directed  to  do  as  the  people  gene- 
"  TwL.^^*^**  ■  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  45.)  ^     ® 

iJoothroy d*8  translation  of  the  Bible.  voL  i  p.  60. 
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pally  recorded  in  Lev.  xL  and  Dent.  xiv. ;  and  according  to  them^  the 
following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean^  and,  consequently,  are  inter- 
dicted to  the  Hebrews ;  viz.  !•  Quadrupeds^  which  do  not  ruminate, 
or  which  have  cloven  feet;  —  2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects ;  also 
certain  insects  which  sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their 
feet ;  but  locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean ; — 3.  Certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of  which  are 
obscure;  —  4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  those  without  fins;  — 
5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel,  and  all  wet  seed  into 
which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean  beast  had  fallen ; — 6.  All  food 
and  liquids,  which  stood  in  the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead 
man,  remaining  meanwhile  in  an  imoovered  vessel  (Numb.  xix.  15.); 
— 7.  Everything  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  15.):  it  was  this  prohibition  that  in  the  primitive  diurch 
occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which  Paul  frequently  remarks, 
especially  in  1  Cor.  viiL  10. ;  —  8.  A  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother.  (E^od.  xxiii.  19.,  xxxiv.  26. ;  Deut  xiv.  21.)  This  was  pro- 
hibited either  to  enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard 
the  Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitions  practice  of  the 
heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews 
were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.,  xix.  26. ;  Deut.  xii.  16 — 23,  24., 
XV.  23.) ;  —  2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of  disease  or  had  been 
torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers  might  eat  them  if  they  chose 
(Exod.  xxiL  31.;  Deut  xiv.  26.^; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines, 
termed  the  net  or  caul; — 4.  Tne  fat  upon  the  intestines  called  the 
mesentery,  &c;  —  5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys;  —  6.  The  fat  tail  or 
rump  of  certain  sheepb  (Exod.  xxix.  13 — 22. ;  Lev.  iii.  4 — 9,  10., 
ix.  19.)»^ 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these  pro- 
hibitions ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide  in  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  expressly  mform  us,  that  the  design  of  them  was  both 
moral  and  ])olit]cal.  This  is  declared  in  Lev.  xx.  24 — 26.  I  am  the 
Lord  your  GOD,  who  have  separated  you  from  other  people  ;  ye  shall 
tlierefore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean  ;  and  ye  shall 
not  make  yourselves  abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowly  or  by  any  living 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground^  which  I  have  separated  from  yon  as 
unclean :  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy^  and 
have  severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine*  As  if  the 
Almighty  had  said,  **  I  have  selected  you  from,  and  have  exalted  you 
far  above,  the  heallien  and  idolatrous  world.  Let  it  be  your  care  to 
conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  distinction.  Let  the  quality  of 
your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of  your  worship,  display  your  peculiar 
and  holy  character.  Let  even  your  manner  of  eating  be  so  appro- 
priate, so  pure,  so  nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convince  your- 
selves and  all  the  world,  tiiat  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters, 
and  devoted  to  me  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declaration  Moses  tells 
the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv.  2, 3.  31.),   The  Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  be 

*  John,  ArdMBol.  BibL  §  143.    The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  dean  and  nnclean 
beasts  are  fiillj  considered  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries,  voL  ii.  pp.  219 — 854* 
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a  peculiar  people  unto  Tiimself  above  all  the  nations  thai  are  upon  the 
earth*  Thou  shalf  not  eat  any  abominable  thing.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any 
thing  that  dieth  of  itself;  ye  shall  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  it  to  an 
alieny  for  ye  are  a  holy  people*  In  other  words,  **  Since  Grod  has 
invested  you  with  singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  re- 
verence yourselves :  you  ought  to  disdain  the  vile  food  of  heathen 
idolaters.  Such  food  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  foreigners,  but 
a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  eat  it.*'  The  immediate  and  primary 
intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations  was  to  break  the 
Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while  in  that  country ;  and  to 
keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that  corrupt  people,  both  in  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  from  all  other  idolatrous 
nations.  Another  reason  for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews 
were  peculiarly  devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that 
relation  by  a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically 
as  a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further,  it  has 
been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  between  clean  and 
unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality  of  the  food  itself  is  an  import- 
ant consideration  {clean  animals  affording  a  copious  and  wholesome 
nutriment,  while  unclean  animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is 
often  the  occasion  of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders);  but  also, 
that  to  the  eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  temperament' 

Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
public  wells  and  fountiuns  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  no  one.  (Matt  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
after  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to  settie,  all  modem  travellers 
attest  ^  is  singularly  delicious  as  well  as  extraordinarilv  wholesome, 
and  is  drunk  in  very  large  quantities ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells, 
which  are  found  in  that  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  un- 
pleasant and  insalubrious.  When  the  modem  inhabitants  depart 
thence,  for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  tiiey 
shall  find  on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to  those 
words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very  filtering 
vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  river*  (Exod.  viL  17 — 19.)  That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink 
of  that  water  which  they  used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  eagerly  to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well- 
water,  which  in  their  country  is  so  detestable.'    After  the  settiement 

I  Tappan's  Lectores  on  Heb.  Antiq.  pp.  260—264.  Dr.  Harris's  Nat  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  xxxi — ^xxxvil  (American  edit),  or  pp.  zxIf. — ^xxz.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethica  (Works,  yoL  iiL  pp.  1 — 116.) 

*  Soo  particalarljT  Belzoni's  Researches  in  I^Tpt,  p.  825.  4to.  edit;  Tamer's  Toar  in 
the  Levant,  toL  ii  p.  511.;  and  Dr.  Richardson's  Trarcls  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, vol.  i.  p.  83. 

'  Haimer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  564-  566.  See  also  a  narrative  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  bj  an  American,  pp.  150, 151.  (London, 
1822.  Svo.) 
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of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts,  which 
was  preserved  in  skins.  In  Syria,  the  grapes  are  thrown  into  yats,  by 
the  side  of  which  are  stone  troughs  into  which  the  juice  flows :  men 
set  into  these  vats,  and  tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet.^  This  usage 
illustrates  Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3.,  and  Lam.  i.  15.  Red  wine  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  esteemed.  (Proy.  xidiL  31. ;  Rev.  ziv.  20.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the  juice  of 
the  pomegranate.  (Song  viii.  2.)^  When  Judaea  was  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans,  medicated  wines  (as  we  have  seen)  were  given  to 
those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain, 
and  stun  the  acuteness  of  sensibility.'  The  strong  drink  mentioned 
in  Lev.  x.  9.,  and  many  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  probably  means 
any  kind  of  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  com,  dates,  apples,  or 
other  fruits.* 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East,  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Thus 
Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat.  (Gen, 
zviiL  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat  indifferently  with  all 
persons ;  they  would  have  been  polluted  and  dishonourea  in  their 
own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people  of  another  religion,  or  t>f  an 
odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they  neither  ate  with  the 
Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptians  with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  32.) ;  nor  in  our 
Saviour's  time  with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.);  and  the  Jews  were 
scandalised  at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
(Matt.  ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  the  use  of  which 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with  those  who  par- 
took of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching  them,  or  if  by  ac- 
cident any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon  them.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
at  their  meals  had  each  his  separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained 
his  brethren  in  Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table, 
and  he  himself  sat  down  separately  from  the  Egyptians  who  ate  with 
him :  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren  out  of  the  provisions  which  were 
before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et  seq,)  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father,  who 
had  two  wives,  distributed  their  portions  to  them  separately.  (1  Sam. 
i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  each  of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and 
the  master  of  the  feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  assured  that 

>  Pazton's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  215. 

'  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet,  Hafix, 
speaks  of  wine — ''richlj  bitter,  richl/  sweet."  The  Romans  lined  their  vessels  (ow- 
phoraf)  with  odorons  gams,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm  bitter  flavour;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar  method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a 
favourite  relish.  (Odes  of  Hs&e,  translated  by  Nott,  p.  SO.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pome- 
granate tree  is  often  employed  in  the  East,  to  give  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  to  a 
variety  of  beverages;  and  where  the  laws  of  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  to  interpose, 
or  their  prohibitions  are  disreg^ed,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently  mannfitctured  from 
this  juice  alone.    Banner's  Observations,  vol  ii  pp.  145,  146. 

*  See  pp.  182,  ISd.  of  this  Volume. 

*  On  the  various  uses  of  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  there  is  an  instructive  memoir  by  the 
Bev.  H.  Homes,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1848,  pp.  288—295.;  and  on  the  subject  of 
the  various  sorts  of  wine  drunk  in  Palestine,  much  curious  information  will  be  found  in 
**  Tirosh  lo  Yayin;  or,  the  Wine  Question  considered  in  an  entirely  novel  point  of  view; 
with  a  scheme  of  Hebrew  wines,  and  Illustrations  (philosophical  and  critical)  of  the 
principal  passages  of  the  Bible  connected  with  the  subject.    London,  1841."  8vo. 
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this  is  still  practised  in  China ;  f.nd  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of 
the  same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  cannot 
do  ao  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  when 
travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.  ^  The  antique  manners  which  we 
observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive  in  Scripture,  with  regard 
to  eating,  drinkiutg,  and  entertaimnents.  We  find  great  plenty,  but 
little  delicacy;  great  respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by 
serving  them  plentifully ;  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a 
portion  five  times  larger  than  his  omer  brethren ;  and  Samuel  set  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before  SauL  From  Neh.  viii.  10,  12.,  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.,  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a  portion 
of  what  remained  frcxn  their  public  feasts  to  those  for  whom  nothing 
was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circumstances  prevented  from 
bein^  present  at  them.  The  women  did  not  appear  at  table  in  en- 
tertainments with  the  men.  This  would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  throughout  the  East,  an  indecency.'  Thus,  Vashti  the  Queen 
made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  roycd  house ^  which  belonged  to 
Ahasuerus  (Esther  i  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting 
his  nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens,  where  a 
variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  familiarity  is  allowed. 
This  easily  accounts  for  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Christ  which 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty; — the  penitent  Mary  coming 
into  the  apartment  where  he  was,  and  anointing  his  feet  with  the 
ointment,  and  wiping  them  with  tiie  hairs  of  her  head.  (Luke  vii.  44.) 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  conunon,  but  is  far  from  being  deemed 
either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.'  From  the  parables  of  the  nuptial 
feast  (Matt  xxiL  2^4.),  and  of  the  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.  16, 17.) 
it  appears  ancientiy  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  parties  invited 
not  to  go  to  the  entertainment  until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready. 
A  similar  usage  obtains  in  Egypt  and  in  modem  Persia.  In  Egypt 
the  British  consul  sent  his  janissary  to  invite  the  church  of  Scotiand's 
missionary  deputation  to  the  Jews  to  partake  of  a  forenoon's  repast^ ; 
and  in  Persia,  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during  his  political  mission 
thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khan  of  Bushire,  the  envoy  and 
his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  Khan's  residence,  until  tiie  latter  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  say  that  the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion.* In  modern  India,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Judaaa  (Matt.  xxii.  9.) 
it  is  usual  for  a  rich  man  to  give  a  feast  to  the  poor,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind.  From  1  Sam.  xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering),  and  Psal. 
cxxviii.  3.,  it  should  seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round 
about  a  mat  or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East :  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated  the  Per- 
sians and  Chaldieans,  who  reclined  on  table-beds  while  eating ;  Bome 

>  See  examples  in  Ward*s  View  of  the  Histoiy,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  ii  p.  S15. 
Benaadot,  Notes  snr  le  Yojage  des  deax  Arabes  k  la  Chine,  pp.  123, 124. 
'  Bobeit8*s  Oriental  IHaetrations,  p.  255. 

*  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  toI.  iii.  pp.  183.  19a   'Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission 
to  the  Jews,  p.  69. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  67. 

'  Morier's  Joarney  through  Persia  in  the  yean  1808-9,  p.  73.    London,  181S.  4ta 
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traces  of  which  are  observable  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xziiL  1.),  in 
Amos  (vi.  4,  7.)^  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.),  and  Tobit  (ii.  4.):  but  this 
practice  was  not  general.  We  see  expressions  in  the  sacred  authors 
of  those  timesy  which  prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.  At  Ahasue- 
rus's  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6.),  the  company  lay  on  coucfies,  and  also  at 
that  which  Esther  gave  tlie  kins  and  Haman.  (Esth.  viL  8.^  Our 
Saviour  in  like  manner  reclinedf  at  table  (as  luready  described  in 
p.  423.)^  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with  perfume 
(Matt  xxvL  7.)9  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  his  head 
on  his  bosom.  (John  xiii.  25.)  The  Orientals  have,  as  Uie  Jews  an- 
ciently had,  all  their  great  feasts  in  the  evening.  (See  Mark  vi.  21.; 
John  xii.  2. ;  Rev.  iii.  20.)  Previously  to  takmg  food,  it  was  usual 
to  implore  the  divine  blessing,  as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  1  Sun.  ix.  13. ;  and  it  should  seem  from 
1  Tim.  iv.  4.,  that  the  same  laudable  practice  obtMued  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  **  In  an  eastern  feast  or  ceremony,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  particularity,  which  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  rank 
and  consequent  precedence  of  the  guests.  Excepting  when  kings 
and  members  of  the  royal  family  are  present,  the  floor  and  seats  are 
always  of  an  equal  height ;  but  the  upper  part  of  a  room  is  more 
respectable,  and  there  the  most  dignified  individual  will  be  placed. 
Should,  however,  an  inferior  presume  to  occupy  that  situation,  he  will 
soon  be  told  to  go  to  a  lower  station.^  ^  This  custom  eminently  illus- 
trates Prov.  XXV.  7.,  and  Luke  xiv.  8.  In  the  East  it  is  customary 
to  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  every  guest :  so  Elisha  poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  (2  Kin^  iii.  11.) 

The  modem  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They  speak 
of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory.  After  meals 
they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to  table,  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks  it, 
but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his  hand  on  it,  he  recites  this 
blessing :  Blessed  be  thoUy  O  L»ord  our  God,  the  king  of  the  worlds  wlio 
producest  the  hrecid  of  the  earth.  Those  present  answer.  Amen. 
Having  distributed  the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel 
of  the  wine  in  his  right  hand,  saying,  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  king  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  the  fruit  of  tlie  vine.  They 
then  repeat  the  23d  Psalm.*  They  take  care,  that  after  meals  there 
shall  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table :  the  master  of  the 
house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine,  and  elevating  it, 
says.  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose  benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the 
rest  answer.  Blessed  be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by 
his  goodness  has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  fi^r  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel ; 
beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to  restore  the  throne 
of  David,  and  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  them  out  of 
their  long  captivity.  All  present  answer.  Amen,  They  recite  Psal. 
xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  and  then,  after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it 

*  Roberts's  Oriental  IIlustrotioDS,  p.  875. 

'  See  BnxtcNf  s  Synag.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  a  10. 
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round  to  those  present^  he  drinks  what  is  left^  and  the  table  is 
cleared.' 

y.  The  people  of  the  East  have  a  general  propensity  for  associates 
in  all  iheir  transactions  and  journeys :  hence^  in  India,  if  a  man  has 
to  travel  from  It  distant  village  on  business,  he  takes  with  him  a  large 
company  of  his  neighbours  and  friends.'  This  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  brethren  accompanying  Peter  from  Joppa.  (Acts  x. 
23.,  xL  12.)  The  common  salutation  at  meeting  and  parting  is  to  put 
the  hand  first  on  the  breast  and  then  on  the  ups,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  what  the  lips  utter  the  heart  feels.  To  this  usage  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Job  xxxi.  27.' 

When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on  asses  or  camels,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise,  but  also  their  household  goods 
and  chattels,  and  queens  were  carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)^; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Jews  often  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies 
(as  the  iidiabitants  of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
company^  among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have 
been  on  their  return  from  the  passover,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.^  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular  places  of 
worship,* 

YI.  In  the  East,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  there  were 
no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with  refreshment.  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the  plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all 
that  the  caravanserais  afford.  Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit 
several  instances  of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
writings  of  modem  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  East^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  tbem,  served 
them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence;  Sarah  his  wife  took  care 
of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests.  (Gen.  xviiL  2, 3,  &c.)' 

>  Calmet*6  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  342 — ^350. 

'  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  576. 

'  Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  70. 

*  In  onr  common  version  npp  (MaTaH)  is  rendered  bed.    Mr.  Harmer  first  suggested 

that  a  palanquin  was  intended;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Good  in  his  version 
of  Solomon's  Song.  The  mode  of  travelling  or  taking  the  air  in  a  couch,  litter,  or 
vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves  or  servants,  is  extremelj  common 
all  over  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  is  nnqnestionabljr  of  immemorial  date.  These 
palanquins  are  often  of  most  elegant  and  superb  manufacture,  as  well  as  most  volup- 
tuously soft  and  easy.  Of  this  description  was  the  couch  or  palanquin  of  Solomon. 
Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

*  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Observations,  referred  to  in  his  Index,  article 
Carawin*,  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p.  338.  Fragments  snpplementaiy  to 
Calmet,  No.  L 

*  Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  74. 

'  See  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  82.  Belzoni's  Besearches  in  Egypt,  p.  61. 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  24.  295.    Boberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  565. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interesting  trait  of  Oriental  hospitality  in  an  Arab 
Sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  on  the 
plain  of  Barak,  which  is  yery  similar  to  the  hospitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in 
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Lot  waited  at  the  city-gate  to  receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1.)  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  nfbant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  and 
spoke  to  them  ;  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fury^  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests.  (Gen, 
xix.  5 — 9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man  of  Gibeah^  who 
had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife.  (Judg.  xix.  16^  17.) 
The  same  law  of  hospitality ,  which  forbids  a  man  to  Detray  or  give 
up  a  guest,  still  prevails  throughout  the  East.^  St«  Paul  (Heb.  xiii. 
2.)  urses  the  examples  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  faithful,  to  exercise  hospitality,  saying,  that  they  who  have  prac- 
tised it  have  merited  the  honour  of  receiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather 
during  summer,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  night  This 
circumstance  will  explain  the  parable  of  the  importunate  guest  who 
arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5 — 8.) ;  in  which  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, common  among  the  Orientals,  are  generally  recognised  and 
supposed  to  be  acted  upon,  though  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was 
usual.' 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their  duty  to 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour  tells  his  apostles 
that  whoever  received  them  received  himself;  and  that  whosoever 
should  give  them  even  a  glass  of  water,  should  not  lose  his  reward. 
(Matt.  XXV.  41.  45.)  At  the  day  of  judgment  he  will  say  to  the 
wicked.  Depart^  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  j^re :  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  received  me  not;  .  •  .  .  inasmvchy  as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  tliese,  ye  liave  not  done  it  unto  me.  St,  Peter  (1  Ep.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  without 
murmuring  and  complaint.  St.  Paul  in  several  of  his  Epistles  re- 
commends hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops.  (1  Tim.  iiL  2.; 
Tit.  L  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so  ready  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  admired  them  for  it.  They  wer^ 
hospitable  to  all  strangers,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith 

Gen.  xviil  **  When  we  alighted  at  his  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  ns  hy  his 
son,  a  yonng  man  well  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  henish  and  a  shawl  of  silk  for  a 
turban.  The  Sheik,  his  father,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of  the  tent 
itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rose  up  to  receive  us,  exchanging  the  salute  of  welcome, 
and  not  seating  himself  until  all  his  guests  were  accommodated.  ....  "Soon  afterwards, 
warm  cakes  prepared  on  the  hearth,  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  batter,  lebben,  and  wheat 
boiled  in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the  Sheik  himself  nor  any  of  his 
family  partook  with  us,  but  stood  around,  to  wait  upon  their  guests."  Buckingham's 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  L  pp.  30,  S2«  (8vo.  edit.) 

1  *'  Among  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,"  Burckhardt  relates,  "  no  consideration  of 
interest  or  dread  of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who  has  once 
placed  himself  under  his  protection.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  in  perfect  security  from  the 
moment  they  enter  upon  the  Emir's  territory.  Or,  should  that  prince  even  be  tempted 
by  large  o&rs  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  whole  conntry  would  rise,  to  prevent  such  a 
stain  upon  their  national  reputation."    Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  203. 

'  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occasions  partook  of  Arab  hospitality,  in  a  manner 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  parable  above  cited.  **  Wo  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at 
night;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the  owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  jnst 
retired  to  rest ;  when  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all 
arose  again,  and  kindled  a  tire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough,  and  prepare 
our  supper,  our  Arabs  making  no  apology,  but  taking  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  though 
the  nights  were  bitterly  cold."    Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  &c.  p.  278. 
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and  comtnumon.  Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters 
of  recommendation,  which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faith ;  and 
this  procured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  last  epistles 
of  St  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  communion  and  recom- 
mendation as  were  given  to  Christians  who  travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and  customs  reflect 
so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  llie  Pentateuch ; 
and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which  the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred 
and  inviolable,  is  still  partially  preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes 
a  second  tour  through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thin^  more 
offensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  his 
former  host.  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracticable  in  Ghreece, 
if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment ;  for  the  Protogeroi 
are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  miserable  khans 
or  caravanserais  are  generally  constructed  only  in  towns  or  in  high- 
ways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have  been, 
anciently  at  least,  as  diflicult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  that 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  reciprocal 
hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families  even  of  different  nations ; 
and  the  friendship  which  was  thus  contracted  was  not  less  binding 
than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard 
had  been  cemented  by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided 
w^ith  some  particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance'  between  the  families  for 
several  generations ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered  into  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed  in  a  judicial  manner, 
nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a  violation  of  it  This  mark 
was  the  (TVfi^oKov  ^ivixov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tessera  hospitalis  of 
the  Latins.  The  av/juSoKov  was  sometimes  an  astragal^,  probably 
made  of  lead,  which  being  cut  in  halves  %  onte  half  was  kept  by  the 
host,  and  the  other  by  the  person  whom  he  had  enterttuned.  On 
subsequent  occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol 
was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing  the  two 
tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of  lead  in  Greece, 
which  had  probably  served  for  this  purpose.' 

'  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  feel;  of  cloren-footed  animals.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist  b.  xi.  cc.  45,  46. 

'  Jacobi  Nicholai  Loensis  MisceU.  Epiphill.p.  4.  c.  19.  Samnelis  Petiti  Miscel.  b.  S.e.  i. 

*  Mr.  Dodweirs  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  919.  Plaatns,  in  bis  play  called 
Ficnulus  (act.  5.  sc.  2.),  represents  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  as  retaining*  a  symbol  of 
hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ;  but  Antidamas  being  dead,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  son  Agorastoclcs,  and  says, — 

•*  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hoepitalem  —  eccam  attnlL" 

Agorastocles  answers:— 

"  Agcdnm  hoc  ostende,  est  par  probe,  nam  faabco  domum." 
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The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the  other.  The  production 
of  this,  when  they  trayelled,  gave  a  mutual  claim  to  the  contracting 
parties  and  their  descendants,  for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at 
each  other's  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  These  tesserce  were  some- 
times of  stone,  shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square ;  and  as  they 
were  carefully  and  privately  kept,  so  that  no  one  might  claim  the 
privileges  of  them,  besides  die  person  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.,  where  it  is  said.  To  him  that  aver- 
cometh,  will  I  give  a  white  stafie,  and  in  the  stone  a  neto  name  written, 
which  no  man  kfwweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it  In  this  passage  the 
venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  version,  by  rendering  it  a 
white  stone,  seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  calculus  or  small 
globular  stone  which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some 
other  occasions.  The  original  words  are  y^ijf^v  Xsv/cf)v,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it.  By 
this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made  to  the  church  at  Pergamos 
seems  to  be  to  this  purpose : — "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  give 
a  pledge  of  my  affection^  which  shall  constitute  him  mj  friend,  and 
entitle  him  to  privileges  and  honours  of  which  none  else  can  know 
the  value  or  extent"  And  to  this  sense  the  following  words  very 
well  agree,  which  describe  this  stone  or  tessera  as  having  in  it  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it} 

To  which  Hanno: — 

**  0  mS  hoipes,  salre  mnltuin,  nam  mihi  tnus  pater 
Pater  tans  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fait } 
Hiec  mihi  hofipitalifl  tesiera  cam  iUo  fait" 

Agorastocles  proceeds :~ 

*'£rgo  hie  apud  me  hospitiom  tibi  prsDbebitor." 

'*  If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have  brought ;  compare  it 
if  jon  please. — Show  it  me;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to  that  which  I  have  at  home  ;  —  My 
dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome;  for  your  father  Antidamas  was  my  host ;  this 
was  the  token  of  hospitality  between  him  and  me;  and  you  shall,  therefore,  be  kindly 
received  in  my  house.      Ibid.  p.  620. 

>  V7ard*s  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  pp.  229 — 232. 
Iiondon,  1759.  8vo.    Dr.  T.  M.  Harris's  D&ertation  on  the  Tessera  Hospitalis  of  the 
Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  his  Discourses  on  the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design 
of  Free-Masonry.    Cbarlestown  (Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  5801.    This  writer  has  tSso 
given  several  prooft  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction  to  the  friendship 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.     Afterwards,  heretics,  to  enjoy  those 
privileges,  connterfeited  the  tessara.  '  The  Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.    This 
was  frequently  done  till  the  Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the 
initials  of  the  words  ncrr^p,  *Ti^f,  *Ky^v  Uvwita  ;  which  R  Hildebrand  calls  Tessera 
Canonica.    The  impostor  Peregrinns,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian  (Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  325. 
Amst.  1743),  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  only  bo  clothed  and  fed  by 
the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  bis  travels,  and  enriched  by  their  generosity;  but 
his  artifice  waifi  detected  and  exposed.  The  procmiDg  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remarks),  as 
a  mark  of  evangelisation,  answered  all  the  purposes,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of  formal 
written  certificates  and  introductory  letters  of  recommendation.    The  danger  of  its  being 
used  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregrinns,  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  preserve  the  token 
with  great  care,  and  never  to  produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.    Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Burchardus,  archbishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  a.d.  1100,  and  irho  mentions  it  in  a  visitation  charge.  (Harris's 
Sermons,  &c.  pp.  319,  320.) 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON    THE    OOOUPATIONS,    LITERATURE,    STUDIES,    AND    SCIENCES    OF    THE 

HEBREWS. 


SECT.  I. 
RURAL  AND  DOllKBTIC   ECOKOMT  OF  THB  JEWB. 

JuD JSA  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the  Mosaic 
statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agriculture  as  the 
chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also  to  preserve  the  Jews 
detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the 
Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  the  tending  of 
cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  who 
(like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turcomans,  and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern 
Asia)  were  generally  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief 
riches  consisted  in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam 
brought  up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground^ 
and  Abel  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal  was  a  grazier 
of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled  with  his  cattle  from  place  to 
place,  and  for  that  end  invented  the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried 
with  him  for  shelter.  After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricul- 
tural labours,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen. 
ix.  20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in  cattle. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.,  compared  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot  must  have 
had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged  to  separate  because 
the  land  could  not  contain  them  (Gen.  xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between 
the  different  villagers  and  herdsmen  of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  those  patriarchs.^  Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  a  greater 
number,  since  he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau'of  ^&e 
hundred  and  eighty  head  of  cattle.  (Gen.  xxxii.  13 — 17.)*     It  was 

>  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

*  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  afford  the  reader  a 
lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs: — **  It  was  entertaining  enough  to 
see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing  coald  be  more  regular.  First  went  the  sheep 
and  goat-herds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family 
directed;  then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  famitare,and  kitchen 
utensils;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  on  foot  The  chil- 
dren that  cannot  walk  arc  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  yonng  women,  or  the  boys  and 
girls;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  carried  nnder  the  arras  of  the  children. 
To  each  tent  belong  many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds  $  some  tents  have 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children  be- 
longing to  them.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  cJiief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  called 
Kmir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  best  horse,  and  furrounded  by 
the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants'  on  foot.  Between  each  family 
is  a  division  or  space  of  one  hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate;  and  such  great 
regularity  is  observed,  that  neither  cameU,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps  to 
the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  the  least  trouble.  They  had  been  here  eight  days, 
and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  the  north-west,  to  another  spring  of  water.  This 
tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  about  five  thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horses. 
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their  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primitive  times 
put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  possessions  of  inestimable 
value  in  a  country  where  it  seldom  nuned5  and  where  there  were  but 
few  rivers  or  brooks^  and,  therefore^  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of 
so  many  contests  about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find  that  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men 
did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however  mean  that  occupation 
is  now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was 
a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was  taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel, 
and  Gideon  from  Us  threshinff-floor  (Ju^.  vL  11.),  as  were  Jair  and 
Jephthah  from  the  keeping  oi  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  exposed,  he  was 
coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  king. 
(1  Sam.  xL  5.)  And  king  David,  from  feeding  the  ewes  great  toitk 
young  f  was  brought  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.);  and  it  should  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that 
Absalom  was  a  large  sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover 
of  husbandry  (2  Chron.  xxvL  10.);  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as  Elisha  was 
from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos  from  being  a  herds- 
man. But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was  not  confined  to  the  men^: 
in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and  noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep 
sheep,  and  to  draw  water,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Thus, 
Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  carried  a 
pitcher,  and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  19.\  as  the  women  of  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do ;  Kachel,  the  daugnter  of  Laban,  kept  her 
father's  sheep  TGen.  xxix.  9.);  and  Zipporah,  with  her  six  sisters,  had 
the  care  of  iJieur  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who  was  a  prince  or  (which  in 
those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely  inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian. 
(Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  instances  occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters 
of  princes  tending  flocks,  and  performing  other  menial  services.' 

II.  Among  the  larger  domestic  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews, 

1.  Nbat  cattlb  claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their 

and  aflsea.  Hones  and  greyhonnds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  Bale:  they  neither  kill  nor 
Bcll  their  ewe-lambs.  At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each 
family,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  round,  and  very  atten- 
tive."   Parson's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109,  110.    London,  1808.  4to. 

'  Honourable  as  the  occapadon  of  a  shepherd  was  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  an 
ahommatum  to  the  Egifptiana  (Gen.  xlvi.  84.)  at  the  time  when  Jacob  and  his  children 
went  down  into  Egypt. — From  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  historian  Manetho,  preserved 
in  Josephns  and  Africanus,  it  appears  Uiat  that  country  had  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of 
Nomades  or  Shepherds  descended  from  Cosh,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had 
a  succession  of  kings.  After  many  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in  which  some 
of  their  principal  cities  were  bomt  and  great  cruelties  were  committed,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  country;  but  not  Ull  they  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period 
of  nine  hundred  years.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the 
Egyptians*,  but  they  were  still  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals, 
particularly  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among  them.  See 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193—211.  8vo,  edit. 

'  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andromache,  though  a 
princess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  digni^  to  feed  those  animals  herself.  Iliad  viii, 
185—189. 

*  See  particularly  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  59.  78.;  Odvss.  lib.  vl  57.,  xii.  131. 
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great  utility.  Though  they  are  of  small  stature  in  the  East^  yet 
they  attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiy.  4.)  The  bulls  of 
Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.)  The 
castration  of  bulls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well  as  of  other 
male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other  nations,  was  prohibited 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24,  25.)  Oxen  were  used  both  for 
draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  A  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  is  of  no  use:  they  therefore  take  the 
greatest  precaution  in  making  such  piupchases,  and  will  never  dose  a 
bargain  until  they  have  proved  them  in  the  field.  This  custom 
illustrates  Luke  xiv.  1 9. '  Oxen  were  also  employed  in  treading  out 
the  corn,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled  (Deut  xxv.  4.); 
and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads  f  Judg.  iii.  31.),  which  if  they 
resembled  those  used  in  more  recent  times  in  the  East,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size.*  Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  The^a^^  calf{\  Sam.  xxviii.  24. ;  Luke  xv.  23.)  was 
stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice.  Cows'  milk  was  only  used  as  a  beverage,  and  was 
never  converted  into  butter,  for  which  last  article  olive-oii  was  com- 
monly used. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting  of  them 
is  prohibited  in  the  decalogue,  equally  with  oxen :  in  the  East  they 
attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty.  Princes  and  people  of  dis- 
tinction  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Numb, 
xxii.  21. ;  Judg.  i.  4.,  v.  10.,  x.  4. ;  2  Swn.  xvi.  2.) ;  when,  therefore, 
Jesus  Christ  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a 
prince  or  sovereign.  (Matt  xxi.  1 — 9.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbid- 
den to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Dent.  xxiL  10.),  proba- 
bly because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  consequently,  edible,  while 
the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for 
food.     The  habits  and  speed  of  wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  nu- 

'  Roberts's  Oriental  lUustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  564. 

*  The  intelligent  trayeller,  Maandrell,  in  his  joaraey  from  Jemsalem  to  Aleppo,  re- 
lates, that  when  he  was  near  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  a  certain  idace,  where  (says  he) 
**the  country  people  were  eTcry  where  at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton: 
it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing,  thej  used  goads  of  an  extraordinaiy  size;  upon 
measuring  of  sereral,  I  found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  ^  end, 
six  inches  in  circumference.    They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  widi  a  sharp  prickle, 
for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong 
and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  Aat  encumbers  it  in  working.    May 
we  not   from  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was  with  sudi  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that 
Shamgar  made  that  prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him?    I  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  oue  of  these  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps 
fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution :  goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always  used  here- 
abouts, and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same  single  person  both  drives 
the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough;  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such 
a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid  the  incnmbranoe  of  two  instruments."    Mann- 
drell's  Travcb,  p.  110.    In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  goads  in 
use,  at  Ras-el-Hin  (or  Aiu),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  57.);  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
March,  1828,  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.     (Missionary  Register,  May, 
1830,  p.  223.)     With  such  an  instrument  Lycurgns,  according  to  Homer,  completely  de- 
feated the  Bacchantes.     Iliad  vu  134,  135. 
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merous  ia  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  neighbouring  countries^  are 
described  with  great  force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8. 

MuLES^  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were  probably 
unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  to  couple  together  two 
creatures  of  different  species.  (Lev.  xix.  19.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them 
was  become  very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royal  equipage.  (2  Sam.  xiiL  29  ,  xviii.  9. ; 
1  Kings  i.  33.  38.  44.,  x.  25. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  HoBSES  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the  soil :  in- 
deed, though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.,  xiv.  6,  7.  9.  23 — 28.,  xv.  4.),  yet  we 
do  not  find  any  mention  of  their  being  used  before  the  time  of  David, 
who  reserved  only  a  hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or 
perhaps  for  his  chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown.^  The  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  had  both 
cavalry  and  war-chariots.  As  the  horses  were  not  shoed,  those  were 
especially  valued  which  had  hard  hoofs.  (Isa.  v.  28.) 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  ancientiy, 
they  were  verv  numerous  in  Judsea,  and  throughout  the  East,  where 
they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  live  stock.  The  patri- 
arch Job  had  at  first  three  thousand  (Job  L  3.),  and,  after  his  resto- 
ration to  prosperity,  six  thousand,  (xlii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Midi- 
anites  and  Anudekites  were  without  number^  as  the  sand  by  the  sea- 
side  for  multitude,  (Judg.  viL  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance 
attached  to  the  propogation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  parti- 
cular officer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  superintend  their 
keepers ;  and  as  tiie  sacred  historian  particularly  mentions  that  lie 
was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  selected  for  his  office 
on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in  the  treatment  of  these  animals. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz.  the 
common  camel,  which  has  two  bunches  on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fieetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well  as  an- 
cientiy, much  used  i(yt  travelling  long  journeys.  The  camel's  furniture 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  is  most  probably  tiie  large  seat  or  pack- 
saddle  with  its  covering,  which  is  invariably  observed  in  tiie  East 
upon  the  back  of  camels :  when  taken  off,  at  the  close  of  a  journey, 
it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  images,  and  a 
convenient  seat  for  RacheL'  From  the  proverbial  expression  of  a 
camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  (Matt.  xix.  24. ;  Mark  x.  25. ; 

>  Michaclis's  Commentaries,  vol  iL  pp.  394,  395.  In  pp.  431 — 514.  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For  the  reason  why  the 
Israelitish  sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  multiplying  horses,  see  p.  100.  of  the  present 
volame. 

'  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232. 
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Luke  xvlii.  25.)  it  ehould  eeem  that  the  needles^  anciently  employed 
in  the  East,  for  mending  camel-fiirniture,  were  (like  the  modem  Arab 
needles)  of  more  than  ordinary  size.^  The  Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh 
and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however,  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 
as  being  unclean  animals.  ^Lev.  xi.  4. ;  Dent.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth 
is  manufactured  of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making 
the  coats  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers,  and  also  for  the  covering  of 
tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was  worn  by  John 
the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from  those  residents  in  royal 
palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment.  (Matt.  iii.  4.,  xi.  8.) 

5.  Among  the  smaller  cattle.  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the  most 
valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account  of  their  flesh 
and  milk ;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great  value  on  account  of 
their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the  year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a 
season  of  great  festivity.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 — 27. ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.,  &c.) 
Jahn  enumerates  three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies 
only  two  breeds  as  being  found  in  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 
which  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  common  breed,  except 
that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  2.  A  breed  which 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  other,  and  which  is  much 
mere  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  its  tail,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  were  accustomed  to  give  names  of  endearment  to 
favourite  sheep  (2  Sam.  xii.  3.);  the  shepherds  also  called  them 
generally  by  name,  and  the  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  voice 
obeyed  the  call  (John.  x.  3.  14V  while  they  disregarded  the  voice  of 
strangers.'  They  also  appear  to  nave  numbered  them  (Jer.  xxxiii.  13.), 
as  the  shepherds  count  their  flocks  in  modern  Greece,  by  admitting 
them  one  by  one  into  a  pen' :  and  they  go  before  their  flocks  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  in  John  x.  4.^ 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to  pasture, 

'  As  the  Bey.  Mr.  Arundell  was  ascending  a  hill  near  the  ancient  town  of  Lagns  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  **  saw  something  shining  on  the  road,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
needles  used  by  the  camel-drivers  for  mending  their  camel  furniture.  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  and  had  a  largo  very  long  eye;  it  had  evidently  been  dropped  by  the  con- 
ductors of  a  caravan,  which  was  some  little  way  ahead  of  us.  This  association  of  the 
needle  with  the  camels  "  (he  remarks),  **  at  once  reminded  me  of  the  passage  which  has 
been  considered  to  be  iUustrated: — It  is  toner  for  a  camd  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle^  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matt.  xix.  24.)  Why 
should  it  not  be  taken  literally?  As  the  usages  of  the  East  are  as  unvarying  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  camel-driver  of  Rachel 
carried  his  needles  about  with  him,  to  mend  the  'furniture;'  and  the  equipment  of  a 
camel-driver  in  those  days  could  not  well  have  been  more  simple  than  the  present.  The 
needle,  from  its  constant  and  daily  use,  must  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  structure 
of  ideas  and  imagery;  and  as  we  know  how  fertile  the  imaginations  of  those  camel- 
drivers  were,  in  furnishing  us  with  proverbs  and  legendary  talcs  (for  Mahomet  is  said  to 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  from  a  fellow  camel- driver),  why 
may  not  the  impracticability  of  a  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  have  been  a 
common  expression  to  denote  an  impossibility?  "  (Anindell*s  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor, 
vol,  ii.  pp.  120,  121.) 

*  The  Icelanders,  to  this  day,  call  their  sheep  by  name  (Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in 
Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 190.);  so  also  do  the  modem  Greeks.  (Hartley's  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  1828.    Missionary  Register,  May,  1830,  p.  223.) 

■  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp.  173, 174. 
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and  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  thieves  and  wild  beasts  (John 
X.  10 — 12.) :  for  this  purpose  they  were  furnished  with  a  crook  (Psal. 
xxiii.  4.)  and  with  a  ^ing  and  stones.^  David  was  equipped  with  his 
shepherd's  staff  and  sling  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Philis- 
tine giant  Goliath.  (1  Sun.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with  their 
shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacobs  Gen.  xxxi.  38 — 40. ),  Moses 
made  various  enactments  in  this  respect  which  are  equally  charac- 
terised by  their  equity  and  humanity.  In  guarding  and  managing 
their  flocks  DoGS  were  of  great  use ;  though  these  animals^  being 
declared  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt among  the  Jews.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.,  xxiv.  14.  ;  2  Sam.  ix.  8. ; 
2  Kings  viii.  13.)  They  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  ihey  could  find  it. 
The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  that  go  about  the  city  by 
night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be  not  satisfied.  (PsaL  lix. 
6.  14,  15.)  Being  frequency  almost  starved,  they  devour  corpses. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  11.,  xvi.  4.,  xxi.  19.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Jews  contemptuously  termed  the  Gentiles  dogs.  (Matt  vii.  6.  and  xv. 
26.)  In  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  life  dogs  were  anciently  much  used, 
not  only  for  guarding  their  flocks,  but  also  (as  among  the  modern 
Arabs)  for  keeping  a  sharp  watch  around  their  tents  by  night.  ^ 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  open  coimtry,  the  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night.  The  shepherds  to 
whom  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah's  advent  were  announced  were 
thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.)  The  Jews,  however,  had  sheep-folds, 
which  were  inclosures  without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  witii  doors 
at  which  the  animals  entered :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the 
season  of  sheep-shearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night  (John.  x.  1. ; 
Numb,  xxxii.  16.  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8. ;  Zeph.  ii.  6.)'  In  Palestine  flocks 
anciently  were,  as  they  still  are,  tended,  not  only  by  the  owner,  but 
also  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  servants.  Consequently 
they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  which  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating 
with  the  mercenary  Laban,  says  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed 
himy  and  the  frost  by  nighty  and  his  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  40.)* 

6.  Swine  were  not  reared  by  the  Jews,  unless  perhaps  by  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  were  intermingled  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  dwelt  in  Greek  cities  (such  as  Gtidara  was),  which  bordered  upon 
Judaea.  Many  Jews  who  resided  there  seem  to  have  complied  with 
some  Gentile  customs,  and  probably  in  eating  swine's  flesh.     If  this 

'  In  India,  the  shepherds  generally  hare  a  sling  and  stones,  bj  which  they  correct 
wanderers,  and  keep  off  their  foes,  dogs  being  rareljr  used.  Boberts's  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions, p.  432. 

*  Memoires  dn  chevalier  d'Arrieux,  part  liL  ch.  16.  p.  260. 

'  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  41 2-— 416.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Ardueol.  Bibl.  §$  46—51. 
Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articles,  Asses,  Males,  Horses,  Gamely  bheep,  and 
Bogs. 

*  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  i.  p.  400.  8d  edition. 
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were  the  case,  part  of  the  herd  of  ten  thousand  swine,  mentioned  in 
Matt.  viii«  28 — 32.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
might  belong  to  them.  It  was  therefore  a  just  punishment  upon 
them  that  Jesus  Christ  pennitted  the  swine  to  be  destroyed. 
Throughout  the  East,  both  in  aneient  and  modem  times,  swine  are 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation.  The  use  of  them  was  especially  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Lev.  xL  7. ;  Deut.  xiy.  8.) 
On  account  of  their  impurity,  the  sacred  writers  employ  the  term 
swine  to  denote  whatever  is  most  vile  and  impure  among  profligate 
and  profane  men. — ^^  The  beautiful  and  affecting  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son  (Luke  xv.  11 — 32.),  designed  to  represent  the  degraded  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  Gentile  nations  before  they  were  called  to 
a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  shows  that 
the  swine-herd  was  considered  to  be  an  employment  of  the  most  de- 
spicable character.  It  was  the  last  resource  of  that  depraved  and 
unhappy  being,  who  had  squandered  away  his  patrimony  in  riotous 
living ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  help  to  account  for  the  otherwise  unna- 
tural conduct  of  his  brother,  while  it  sets  the  strong  and  unconquer- 
able paternal  feelings  of  his  affectionate  father  in  a  more  convincing 
and  interesting  light.'' 

III.  Moses,  following  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  Agbi- 
CULTURE  the  basis  of  tibe  state.  He  accordingly  appointed  to  every 
citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  tiie  right  of  culti- 
vating it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The  person  who 
had  ti^us  come  into  possession  could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any 
longer  period  than  until  the  next  jubilee :  a  regulation  which  pre- 
vented the  rich  from  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels; — a 
practice  which  ancientiy  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the  East. 
The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of  a  piece  of  land, 
or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem  the  land  sold,  whenever 
he  chose,  by  paying  the  amount  of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
(Ruth  iv.  4. ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8.) ;  and  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites 
were  required  (as  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time 
of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviL  18 — 26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  tenths  of  their 
income  unto  God ;  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31. ; 
Deut.  xii.  17 — 19.,  xiv.  22— 29.")  The  custom  of  marking  the  bound- 
aries of  lands  by  stones  ^thouffh  it  prevailed  a  long  time  before  Moses, 
Job  xxiv.  2.),  was  connrmed  and  perpetuated  by  an  express  law, 
which  prohibited  the  removal  of  audi  land-marks  (Deut.  xix.  14.), 
and  denounced  a  curse  against  the  person  who  removed  them  without 
authority.  (Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  In  giving  this  law,  Moses  reminded 
the  Israelites,  that  it  was  God  who  gave  them  tiie  land ;  thus  insinu- 
ating that  the  land-marks  should  all  in  some  sense  be  sacred  to  the 
giver.  Among  the  Romans,  they  actually  were  held  sacred.  Indeed, 
they  can  be  so  easily  removed,  and,  consequentiy,  a  man  be  so  unob- 
servedly  deprived  of  his  property,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  fear  of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave 
his  laws  by  divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 
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These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tenure^  in- 
cumbrances^  &c.  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided  the  whole  country 
which  he  had  occupied^^r^^,  among  the  several  tribes,  and,  secondly , 
among  individual  Israelites,  running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measur- 
ing line.  (Josh.  xvii.  5 — 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17. ;  Mic.  ii. 
5. ;  PsaL  Ixxviii.  b6.\  and  Ezek.  xl.  3.)  From  this  circumstance  die 
line  is  frequently  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itself. 
(See  instances  in  Psal,  xvi.  6.  and  Josh*  xix.  9.  Heb.)^ 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which  it  had 
been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was  doubtless  one 
great  reason  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly  follow  husbandry  and  im- 
prove their  estates;  for  though  (as  we  have  seen)  an  inheritance 
might  have  been  alienated  for  a  tune,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  Their  being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest 
from  their  brethren  for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions 
laid  upon  them  by  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  their  dealings  and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  of  the  ordinary  ad- 
vantages thence  arising,  that  they  were  jp  a  manner  obliged  to  procure 
their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth,  the  improvement 
of  which  constituted  their  chief  care. 

IV.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  Aimish  us  with  any  details 
respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judsa,  yet  we  may  collect  from 
various  passages  many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  let  forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt  xxi.  33, 34.)  we 
learn  that  rents  of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode 
of  payment  formerly  practised  by  the  Romans',  which  ancientiy  ob- 
tained in  tiiis  country',  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the  Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal  and 
autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its  fertility  in  various 
ways.  With  the  use  of  Manures,  the  Jews  were  unquestionably 
acquainted.  Doves'  dung  (2  Elings  vi.  25.)  appears  to  have  been  very 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians.^  Salt, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putre- 
faction, is  specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13.; 
Luke  xiv.  34,  35.);  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  overflowed  its 

>  Jahn  et  AckenDano,  Arclueol.  BibL  §  55.  liicbaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  373» 
374. 

'  See  Plin.  Epist  UK  ix.  £p.  37.    HoratEpist.  lib.  i.  £p.  14.  42. 

'  The  BoldoH  BooJk,  a  survey  of  the  state  of  tihe  bishopric  of  Durham,  made  in  1183, 
shows  what  proportion  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs,  &c.,  the 
remainder  being  made  np  chiefly  by  manual  labour. 

*  See  Blunt's  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Mumers  and  Customs  in  Modem  Italy,  p.  220, 
London,  1823,  Sto. 

*  '*  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  which  the  Persians  use;  and  as  they 
apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable,  on  that  account,  that  the 
melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon 
house  is  about  a  hundred  tomauns  per  annum ;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which 
rears  a  fruit  that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  natives  during  the  great  heats  of 
summer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that  passage  in  Scripture  where,  in  the 
famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove^s  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of 
silver.  2  Kings  vL  25."  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Fersia,  p.  141.  See  also  Sir 
B.  K  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol  i  p.  451. 
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banks^  the  mud  deposited  when  ita  waters  subsided  must  have  served 
as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing,  particularly  to  the  pasture 
lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed 
was  sown  on  the  wet  soft  ground ;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  says. 
Cast  thy  bread  (com  or  seed)  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shaltjind  it 
affaiuy  with  increase,  after  many  days,  (Ecdes.  zi.  I.)  And  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  says.  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow 
beside  all  waters,  and  sendybr^A  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
(Isa.  xxxii.  30.) 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as  require  more  moisture 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  iSke  inundation  of  the  Nile,  are  re- 
freshed by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and  afterwards  deposited  in 
capacious  cisterns.  When,  therefore,  their  various  sorts  of  pulse, 
melons,  su^ar-canes,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  commonly  ploughed  in  rills, 
require  to  be  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  fixed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cisterns :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  die  gardener,  who  is  always  ready, 
a^  occasion  requires,  to  stoj  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning  the 
earth  ayainst  it  by  his  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  opening,  with  his 
mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  A  similar  mode  of  irrigating 
lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  ^  and  also  in  India  and  in  tlie 
island  of  Ceylon.'  This  method  of  imparting  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain,  is  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  distinguishing  quality  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  land,  says  Moses, 
whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven,  (Deut.  xi.  10,  1 1.)  '  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fnutful  tree,  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters,  that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waters, 
meaning  those  which  are  turned  on  and  ofi"  as  above  mentioned  by 
the  cultivator.^  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  and  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to. 

**  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side, 
And  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct: 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  cometh,* 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  green; 

And  in  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit"  Jer.  ZTii.  8. 

From  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifiilly  illustrated 

'  Bae  Wilson's  Travels,  toI.  i.  p.  185.  3d  edition. 

*  Statham*s  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429.  Bishop  of  Colombo's  Visitation  Journal, 
1846.  part  i.  p.  19. 

'  Dr.  Shaw*8  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266, 267. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  PsaL  i.  3.     See  also  Burder*s  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  iL  p.  1. 

*  ""  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  allusion,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  a  parched 
desert,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  green  leaf  to  relieve  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  that  waste 
is  perhaps  a  tank,  a  well,  or  a  stream,  and  near  to  the  water's  edge  will  be  seen  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage.  So  shall  be  the  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Jehovah."    Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  476. 
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the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom  in  a  well-prepared 
heart:  — 

'*  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river, 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
I  said,  I  will  water  mj  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border; 
And  lo!  my  canal  became  a  river, 
And  my  river  became  a  sea.**  Ecclus.  zxiv.  80,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant  Proverb : — 

**  The  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah; 
Whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  inclineth  it.**  Prov.  zxL  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distribution  of 
the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by  different  canals,  is 
at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind :  — 

**  I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 
I  made  me  pools  of  water. 
To  water  with  them  the  groves  flourishing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5.  9.' 

V.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  employed  in 
digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own  hands ;  but  Noah 
advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix.  20.),  and  contrived  fitter  in- 
struments for  ploughing  than  were  known  before.  This  patriarch  is 
called  a  man  of  the  ground^  but  in  our  translation,  a  husbandman^  on 
account  of  his  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for 
making  the  earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon 
the  earth,  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles : 
these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required  much  labour, 
and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  ploughing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  Plough  is 
in  Deut.  xxii.  10.,  where  the  Israelites  are  prohibited  from  ploughing 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together :  ^  plain  intimation  that  it  had  been 
customary  with  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East  to  do  so.  In  Syria, 
the  plough  is  still  drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with 
two,  and  sometimes  only  by  an  ass.*  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states, 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  an  ass.'    In  Egypt  they  plough  with  two  oxen.*    The 

Bp.  liOwth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25.  Maundrell  (p.  88.)  has  given  a  description  of 
the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools  made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception 
and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a  spring,  rising  at  a^ little  distance  from  them ;  which 
will  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  the  contrivance  and  design  of  such  reservoirs.  **  As  for 
the  pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other;  being  so  disposed, 
that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangolar  {  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting 
to  about  ninety  paces:  in  their  length  there  is  some  difference  between  them;  the  first 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  long;  the  second,  two  hundred;  the  third,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  a  great  depth 
of  water.**  ■ 

'  Dr.  Rnssel's  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

'  Morier*s  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

*  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii  p.  167. 
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plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  share  and  coulter,  pro- 
bably not  very  unlike  those  which  are  now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 
21.;  Isa.  ii.  4.;  Joel  iii.  10.;  Mich.  iv.  3.)  The  plough,  in  use  in 
Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  is  not  moved  upon  wheels.  The  share  or 
coulter,  which  is  small,  is  sheathed  in  a  very  thin  plate  of  iron,  and 
scarcely  grazes  the  earth :  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with 
a  small  piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it,  ' 

resembling  the  head  of  a  staff  or  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The  man 
grasps  this  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  goads  on  the  oxen 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  ^  The  whole  machine  is  made  so  ex- 
tremely light,  that  the  ploughman,  when  returning  from  his  labour  | 
in  the  evening,  takes  his  plough  home  on  his  shouloer,  and  carries  it 
to  the  field  acain  the  following  morning.  That  the  ploughs  were  of 
the  same  light  construction  in  the  days  of  Samuel  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  file  being  used  to  sharpen  them.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  21.)  The  share  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  broad  iron  pointed  at 
the  end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare.  In 
all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity,  that  one  of  the  prophets  re- 
fers, when  he  caUs  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural  occupations, 
and  convert  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of  battle.  (Joel  iii.  10.) 
Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  reversed  this  recommendation,  and 
applied  it  to  the  tranquillity  with  which  it  is  prophesied  [that]  the 
church  shall  be  ultimately  blessed  in  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)^ 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the  seed, 
was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  of  the  present  times ;  for  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground  (Jer.  ir.  3.),  and 
Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the  clods  (Isa.  zxviii.  24.) ;  but 
Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive  injunction  that 
they  should  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kinds  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated  fields  were  guarded 
by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung 
in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or  watch-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off 
birds,  beasts,  and  thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16, 17. ;  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)    It  was  J 

lawful  for  travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  com  in  another's  i 

field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a  sickle. 
(Deut.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt  xii.  1. ;  Mark  iL  23.  and  Luke 
vi.  1.)  Their  corn-fields  were  infested  with  a  worthless  kind  of  weed 
resembling  corn  {^i^piop\  in  our  version  rendered  tares;  but  it  is  * 

evident  that  this  is  a  different  production  from  our  tare  or  vetch,  | 

which  is  a  very  useful  plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fjolium 
temulentumy  a  species  of  darnel  growing  among  corn,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.     Bread,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  { 

darnel  ground  with  corn,  wiU  produce  giddiness  and  sickness;  an 
effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon  cattle.  In  India,  as  in 
Judsea  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xiii.  25.),  nothing  is  more  I 

*  IiOwthian*8  Palestine  in  1S4S-44.  p.  37. 

*  Monro's  Summer  Ramble  in  Syria,  voLL  p.  89.  Narrative  of  Cborch  of  Scotland's  1 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  pp.  60.  S99.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  3d  / 
edition.  A  similar  d^  scription  of  a  Syrian  plough  is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Travels  in  * 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185. 
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common  than  for  an  enemy  to  come  by  night  and  sow  tares  on  the 
newly  ploughed  land.^ 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their  first 
reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their  barley  harvest 
was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest  at  the  Pentecost.  The 
reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  according  to  the  present  custom 
they  filled  their  hands  with  the  com,  and  those  who  bound  up  the 
sheaves  their  bosom:  there  was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth 
ii.  5.)  to  see  that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper 
for  them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages :  the  Chaldees  call  him  Bab, 
the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Women  were  em- 
ployed in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  the  reapers  were  usually 
entertained  above  the  rank  of  common  servants,  though  in  the  time 
of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  provided  for  them  but  bread  and  parched 
com ;  and  their  sauce  was  vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine\  which, 
doubtless,  was  very  cooling  in  those  hot  countries*  (Rutn  iL  14.) 
The  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land- 
owners were  not  bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  com  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves, 
but  after  it  was  carried  ofi*:  they  might  choose  also  among  the  poor, 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left 
in  the  field,  even  though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to 
be  left  for  the  poor.  (Deut.  zxiv.  19.)  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast.  (Psal.  cxxvi  6. ; 
Isa.  xvi.  9, 10.)  Hence  the  '^  joy  of  harvest"  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, denoting  great  joy.  (Isa.  ix.  3.)  ^  The  com  being  either  pulled', 
or  cut,  and  carried  in  waggons  or  carts  (Numb.  vii.  3 — 8. ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  27,  28. ;  Amos  ii.  13^,  was  either  laid  up  in  stacks  (Exod. 
xxii.  6.)  or  bams  (Matt.  vi.  26.,  xiii.  30.;  Luke  xii.  18.  24.);  and 
when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in  granaries  or  gamers.  (Matt.  iiL  12.) 
David  had  storehouses  in  the  fieldsy  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villagesy 
and  in  the  castles.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

YI.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  next  concern 
was  to  thresh  or  oeat  the  corn  out  of  the  ear,  which  process  was 
performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  horses  (Isa. 
xxviii.  28.),  as  is  the  practice  to  this  day  among  the  Koords^,  and 
by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  corn  with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass. 
(Mic.  iv.  12,  13.)  This  mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  to 
by  Hosea  (x.  11.),  and  in  the  prohibition  of  Moses  against  muzzling 

the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut..  xxv.  4.),  and  it  obtains  in 

• 

*  Bobcrt8*8  Oriental  lUustrations,  p.  540. 

'  The  joy  of  harvest  is  equallj  a  Hindoo  expression  to  denote  great  joj.  Boherts's 
Oriental  lilastrations,  p.  404. 

'  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans,  **  we  passed,"  says  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, **a  party  of  husbandmen  gathering  in  the  harvest,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grain  being  now  fdlly  ripe.  T/uy  plucked  vp  the  earn  by  the  roots,  a  practice  ofVen 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  though  reaping  seems  to  bo  made  the  earliest  and  most  fre- 
quent mention  of."    Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  i.  p.  48. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  L  p.  4 IS.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial  of 
Sgjn^  ^c.  pp.  215,  216. 
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Syria  S  Persia  %  Armenia^;  and  India ^  to  this  day,  where  oxen 
are  employed;  as  buffaloes  are  in  Ceylon^  asses  in  North  Africa, 
and  horses  in  Crim  Tartary.^  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by 
drawing  a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook  out  iht 
grain  ^Isa.  xxviii.  28.) ;  but  the  most  common  mode  appears  to  have 
been  uiat  which  is  in  use  in  this  country,  yiz.  by  fljuls.  Thus  the 
fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a 
rod.  In  this  manner  Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out 
their  wheat  (Judg.  vi.  11. ;  1  Chron.  zxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented 
as  their  own  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  was  the 
spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on  which  to  build  the  altar  of 
God  (2  Sam.  xxiy.  25.)y  and  this  was  the  very  place  where  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  afterwards  erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  These  floors 
were  covered  at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on  all  sides, 
that  the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  com ; 
which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors  fitted  to 
them,  that  if  anybody  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept  warm,  and  the 
com  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers.  (Ruth  iii.  6.)  The  time 
of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  com  from  the  chaff,  was  in  the 
evening  or  night,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  cool  breezes 
began  to  rise^ ;  for  which  purpose  they  had  the  same  implements  that 
are  in  common  use ;  for  Isaiidi  speaks  of  winnowing  wUh  the  shovel^ 
and  with  the  fan.  ^Isa.  xzz.  24.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed 
with  a  fork,  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated  the 
broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods  of  earth 
with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet  thoroughly  tlireshed, 
fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of  earth,  as  is  customary  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  were  collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  se- 

*  The  threshing  instniment  is  a  board  about  three  feet  in  width,  and  six  or  eight  feeit 
in  length:  it  is  made  of  two  or  three  boards  firmly  united,  and  the  bottom  is  spiked 
with  stones  arranged  at  regular  distances,  which  project  nearly  an  inch  from  the  face  of 
the  board,  and  scr\'e  as  teeth  to  tear  the  heads  of  the  grain  in  pieces.  This  instrument 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen  (sometimes  by  two  horses),  who  are  driven  round  the  floor  ;  the 
driver  usually  sitting  or  standing  upon  it.  This  probably  is  the  threshing  machine,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (xxviiL  27.)  i  the  oxen  are  usually  without  muzzles,  and  often,  as  they 
pass  round,  take  up  a  few  straws  and  feed  on  them.  (Paxton's  Letters  firom  Palestine, 
p.  44.     Narrative  of  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  308.) 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter*s  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
'  LAyard's  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh,  p.  17. 

«  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

*  Ward's  History,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il  p.  320.  Dr.  Davy's  Travels  in  the  In- 
terior of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (London,  1821),  wher^  a  threshing-floor  is  delineated.  Capt 
Lyon*6  Tour  in  Mourzouk  and  Fezzan,  p.  169.  Mrs.  Holdemess's  Notes  on  the  Crim 
Tatars,  p.  97.  (London,  1821.)  See  also  Mr.  DodwelPs  Chissical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  iL 
p.  10. 

'  Ruth  ill  2.  Behold  he  (Hoaz)  witmoweth  barley  to-night  ta  Ae  threshing  floor.  In 
India  **  much  of  the  agricultural  labour  is  performed  in  the  night.  The  sun  is  so  hot  and 
so  pernicious,  that  the  farmers  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  its  power.  Hence 
numbers  plough  and  irrigate  their  fields  and  gardens  long  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  or 
before  it  rises  in  the  morning."    (Roberts^s  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  155.) 
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parated  from  the  grain  by  a  sieve ;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting 
is,  in  prophetic  language,  a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows. 
(Amos  ix.  9. ;  Luke  zxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still 
contained  many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing  floor ^  and  several  yoke  of  oxen 
were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out  the  remainder 
of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled  with  the  chaff,  was  again 
exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which  bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the 
pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor.  (Ruth  iii.  2. ;  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the 
figurative  language  of  prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the 
dispersion  of  a  vanquished  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16. ;  Jer.  xv.  7.,  li. 
2.),  and  also  of  the  final  separation  between  tbe  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxL  18. ;  Psal.  i.  4.,  xxxv.  5. ;  Matt.  iii.  12. ;  Luke  iii. 
17.)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  required  for  the 
manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of  cattle,  was  collected ; 
but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire :  from  this  custom  the 
sacred  writers  have  derived  a  figurative  illustration,  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  wicked  men.  (Isa.  v.  24.,  xlviL  14. ;  Nah.  L  10. ;  Mai. 
iv*  1. ;  Matt.  iii.  12.) 

After  the  corn  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  1 9.),  or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is.  called  parched  com 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14. ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.,  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was  sometimes 
used  in  this  manner  for  food  witiiout  any  farther  preparation,  but 
generally  the  parching  or  drying  of  it  was  in  order  to  make  it  more 
fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was  performed  either  in  mortars  or 
mills,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Numb.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon 
speaks  of  the  former,  when  he  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  to  the  like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xitvii.  22.) 
But  mills  were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were 
deemed  of  such  use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  mill-stone  in  pledge ;  the  reason 
of  which  id  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in  pledge 
(Deut-  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill  ceases  to  grind,  people 
are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of  work,  and, 
therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally  put  to  it.  To  this 
work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in  the  prison-house.  ( Judg.  xvi. 
21.)  There  hand-mills  were  usually  kept,  By  which  prisoners  earned 
their  living.  (Lam.  v.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2.,  Take 
the  mill-stones,  and  grind  meal,  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave. 
In  Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose :  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  that  is 
placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  re- 
quired, a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist ;  and  it  is  in  that  country 
usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus  employed,  who  seat  themselves 
over  against  each  other  with  the  mill-stones  between  them.  This 
practice  illustrates  the  propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind 
the  mill  (Exod.  xi.  5.),  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
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left.  (Matt  xxir.  41.y  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev.  xviiL  22.,  it 
appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grinding  beguiled  their 
laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary  women  continue  to  do  to 
this  day. 

YII.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine ;  and  in  some  districts 
the  grapes  were  of  superior  quahty.  The  canton  allotted  to  Judah 
was  celebrated  on  this  account;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  with  reference  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  venerable  patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, 
— He  washed  his  garments  IN  WINE,  and  his  clotlies  in  the  BLOOD  OF 
GRAPES.  (Gen.  xlix.  11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek 
and  of  Eshcol ;  and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from 
this  last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two  of 
them.  (Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  conmionly  on  the  south 
side^  of  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  the  stones  being  gathered  out  and  the 
space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled.  (Isa.  v.  1 — 6.  compared 
with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8 — 16.  and  Matt  xxi.  33.)  A  good  vineyard  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silver- 
lings ^  or  shekels  of  silver.  (Isa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred 
more  to  pay  the  dressers.  (Song  of  Solomon  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these 
the  keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  pruning, 
and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  miuong  wine. 
This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned  a  base  one. 
(2  Kings  xxv.  12. ;  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6. ;  Isa.  IxL  5.)  Some  pf  the 
best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps  at  Baal-hamon,  and  at 
Sibmah.  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.,  viii.  11. ;  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines  also 
were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses*  (Psal.  cxxviii.  3.),  and 
purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  useless  and  unfruitful  branch, 
and  superfluous  excrescence,  in  order  that  the  fruitful  branches  might 
be  rendered  more  productive.  (John  xv.  2.)^  The  vines  with  the 
tender  grapes  gave  a  good  smell  early  in  the  spring  (Song  of  Solomon 
ii.  13.),  as  we  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afore  the  harvest^  that  is, 
the  harley  harvest,  when  the  hud  is  perfect^  and  the  sour  grape  is 

^  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

*  The  sides  of  the  sun-burnt  hills  near  Nabloos  (the  ancient  Shechem) — the  moantains 
oF  the  height  of  Israel —  '*  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  training  of  vines.  They  are, 
however,  almost  totally  neglected;  forming,  doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state 
in  the  days  of  Israers  prosperity,  when  the  dnmAards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  xxviiL  1.  3.  7.) 
prided  themselves  in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  their  wines.  How  celebrated  these 
parts  once  were  for  this  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  several  notices  in  the  Old 
Testament:  Gideon,  by  a  happy  comparison,  thus  disparages  his  own  services,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ephraimites  —  Is  not  the  olbamino  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than 
the  vintage  of  Abiezerf  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  And  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  described,  partly 
by  their  return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyards,  which  should  yield,  as  formerly  they  had 
done,  an  abundant  vintage."  (Jer.  xxxi.  5.)  Jowett's  Christian  liesearches  in  Syria,  &c. 
p.  304. 

'  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Mr.  Morier  has  given 
an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  which  beautifully  elucidates  the 
patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  of  Joscpli  to  sl fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run  over  the 
waJL  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)    Second  Journey,  p.  232. 

*  In  modem  Greece  the  vine  is  cut  or  pux*ged  in  the  following  manner:—"  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  sprouts  are  permitted  to  grow  up  from  the  root:  the  rest  are  cut  ofl; 
and  this  practice  is  often  called  by  the  Greeks  cleaning."  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1828.  (Missionary  Register,  May,  1S30,  p.  235.) 
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ripening  in  t/ie  flower.  It  was  also  (as  it  still  is^  usual  to  €rect  tem- 
porary huts  ^9  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the  servant  who 
was  employed  to  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly  ripe  from  birds  and 
other  creatures  of  prey  (Isa.  L  8.)*,  and  particularly  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  boars  (Psal.  Ixxx.  13.),  which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive 
in  Greece'  as  they  anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  the 
vintage  was  completed,  these  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  suf- 
fered to  perish.  From  this  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
simile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
(xxvii.  18.)^  But  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1,  2.,  Matt.  xxi.  33.,  and 
Mark  xii.  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  tliis  purpose,  as  they  still 
are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.^ 

^^  The  vintctge  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  threshing  (Lev. 
XX vi.  5. ;  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when  the  clusters  of  the 
grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9.), 
carried  and  thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were 
probably  first  trodden  by  men  and  ihen  pressed,  (Rev.  xiv.  18 — 20.) 
It  is  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the  Mes- 
siah, /  Jiave  trodden  the  figurative  toine^press  alone  ;  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also  Rev.  xix.  15.)  The 
vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth.  Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed 
grapes  were  formed  wine  and  vinegar.  The  wines-  of  Helbon^, 
near  Damascus,  and  of  Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun, 
were  reckoned  most  excellent.^  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18. ;  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed  with 
water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs ;  and  sometimes  they 

'  Upon  difFerent  heights  among  the  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  vineyards,  with  which 
the  modem  village  of  Bethlehem  was  snnronnded  in  1833,  the  Rev.  V.  Manro  observed 
the  lodges^  or  watch  towers,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (i.  8.)*. stand  far  apart  from  each  other; 
tliey  guard  particular  districts  rather  than  particular  gardens.  (Summer  Ilambles  in 
Syria,  vol.  i.  ^p.  248.) 

'  Isa.  L  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  Irft  as  a  cottage  m  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers.  "  There  is  a  small  species  of  cucumber  of  which  the  natives  of 
India  are  very  fond.  ....  Large  fields  of  these  are  sometimes  planted  ;  which,  when 
nearly  arrived  to  maturity,  require  incessant  watching  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  or 
man  and  beast."  (Scatham's  Indian  Recoilcctioris,  p.  90.)  ^  Passing  a  garden  of  melons 
and  cucumbers,  we  observed  the  lodge  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  small  erection  of  upright  poles, 
roofed  over  with  branches  and  leaves,  under  the  shadow  of  which  a  solitary  person  may 
sit  and  watch  the  garden.  To  this  desolate  condition  the  daughter  of  Zion  has  come,  as 
the  prophet  (Isa.  t  8.)  foretold."  (Church  of  Scotland's  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  p.  63.) 

■  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  234,  235. 

*  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  18. 

*  In  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which  is  situated 
about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  several  small  and  detached  square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine-lands. 
These,  his  guide  informed  him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  day 
look  out,  in  order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depredatioa  This  fact  will  ex- 
plain the  use  and  intention  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1. 
Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  they  passed  between  numerous 
vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  antique.     Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  342. 

'  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybon)  was  held  in 
such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Strabo. 
Geographia,  tom.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit.  Oxon. 

'  Lebanon  and  its  vicinity  still  produce  excellent  wine ; — at  least  a  dozen  sorts,  all  of 
which  are  cheap.    Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  239. 
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scented  them  with  frankincense^  myrrh,  calamus,  and  other  spices 
(ProT.  ix.  2.  5.;  Song  of  Solomon  viiL  2.):  they  also  scented  their 
wine  with  pomegranates,  or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the 
juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  fermented  with  sugar.  Wine  is 
best  when  old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  haying  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
(Isa.  xxY.  6.)  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  niade  from  grapes  fully 
ripe.  (Isa.  slix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two  kinds  of  vinegar :  the 
onq  was  a  w^Js.  wine,  which  was  used  for  the  common  drink  in  the 
harvest  field,  &c  (Ruth  ii.  14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still 
do ;  and  it  was  probably  of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  ftimish  twenty 
thousand  baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  iL  10.)  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid  taste,  like 
ours ;  and  hence  Solomon  hints  that  a  sluggard  vexes  and  hurts  such 
as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar  is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and 
smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x.  26.) ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  mtre 
spoils  its  virtue,  so  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  but  add 
to  its  grief.  (Prov.  xxv.  20.)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  gkan  grapes, 
as  well  as  com  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10.;  Deut.  xxiv.  21.; 
Isa.  iii.  14.,  xvii.  6.,  xxiv.  13. ;  Mic  viL  1.);  and  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.  ( Judg.  viiL 
2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be  pruned  and  dressed  in  the  sabba- 
tical year.  (Lev.  xxv,  3,  4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was 
kept  were,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually 
made  of  leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do 
from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  and  tail  were  cut 
off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  pour  from ;  and  in  such 
bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not  only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things 
which  are  not  apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  pre- 
served from  wet,  dust,  or  insects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and 
wear  out.  Hence,  when  the  Gibeonltes  came  to  Joshua,  pretending 
that  they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  bottles  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up  where  they  had  leaked, 
(Josh.  ix.  4.  13.)  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expedient  to  put  new  vnne 
into  old  bottles,  because  the  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack 
the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.)  And  thus  David  complains  that  he  is 
become  like  a  bottle  in  tJie  smoke  ;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked, 
and  worn  out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large;  for  when 
Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred  men,  and  took  a 
present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  two  hundred  loaves  and  Jive  sheep 
ready  dressed,  &c.,  she  took  only  TWO  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
18.);  a  very  disproportionate  quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large. 
But  the  Israelites  had  bottles  likewise  made  by  the  potters,  (See  Isa. 
XXX.  14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.,  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also  of 
vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her  meal  was 
held  (1  Kings  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably,  very  large;  but  tiiose 
four  in  which  the  water  was  brought  up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom 
of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar^  must 
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have  been  large.  (1  Eangs  xviii.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other 
vessels,  which  the  widow  of  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to 
hold  the  miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Kings  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  and  of  the 
toater^potSf  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stojie,  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine.  (John  ii.  6.) 
Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise  dried  into  raisins,  A 
part  of  Abigail's  present  to  David  was  an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18.);  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained 
the  same  quantity.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and 
1  Chron.  xii.  40.)'** 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon  their 
disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  they 
should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  not  eat  the  grapes,  for  the  worms 
should  eat  them.  (Deut  xxviii.  39.)  It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
sort  of  worms  that  infest  the  vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Yolvox  and 
Convolvulus,  because  it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats 
the  grapes  up,  when  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman 
authors  explain  it.^ 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judsea,  as  dates,  figs, 
cucumbers',  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations  of  Olives, 
which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of  horticulture.  So 
early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.)  the  branches  of  the  olive 
tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have  been  among  all  nations,  the 
symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18.  and  Job xxiv.  II.;  which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  the  best  growth, 
and  afford  the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especially  in  opposition  to 
Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Ntunb.  xviii.  12. ;  Deut. 
vii.  13.,  xi.  14.,  xii.  17.,  xviii.  4.)  The  olive  delights  in  a  barren, 
sandy,  dry^  and  mountainous  soil ;  and  its  multiplied  branches  (which 

'  Invefitigator,  Na  lY.  pp.  307 — 809. — The  pleasing  and  inBtractire  Essay  on  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Israelites  (by  the  Rer.  James  Plamptre),  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
numbers  of  this  journal,  contain  the  fullest  account  of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the 
English  language. 

'  Bochart.  Hieros.  p.  3.  L  ir.  c  27. 

'  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr.  Jowctt  has  com. 
municated  the  following  interesting  particulars.  During  his  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in 
February,  1819,  he  says,  *'  We  observed  the  people  making  holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the 
side  of  the  river.  Into  these  holes  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  dang  and  feathers, 
with  the  seed  of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2  Kings 
vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  soil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  due  season;  that  is, 
the  following  month  of  June.  Extensive  fields  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers  then 
adorned  the  side  of  the  river.  They  grew  in  such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely 
helped  themselves.  Some  guard,  however,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at 
long  and  desolate  intervals,  we  may  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of 
containing  one  man;  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind.  In 
these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame,  feebly  protecting  the 
nroperty.  It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.  And  Ae  daughter  of  Zion  i*  left .  , .  (u  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.  The  abundance  of  these  most  necessary  vegetables  brings 
to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites;  Numb.  xi.  5,  6.  We  remember  . .  , ,  the  cucumbers 
and  the  melons^  and  the  leeke^  and  Ute  onions^  and  die  garUck ;  but  now  our  soul  is  dried 
away/*    Jowett's  Researches  in  iba  Mediterranean,  &c.  p.  127. 
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are  yerj  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  tbey  renudn  green  throughout  the 
winter)  have  caused  it  to  be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  —  a  blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of 
God.  (Psal.  lii.  8.,  cxxviiL  3. ;  Jer.  xi.  16. ;  Hoe.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil^  ex« 
tracted  from  it  by  a  press,  enabled  the  Jews  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxviL  17.  compared  with  1  Kings 
V.  11.) ;  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to  the  kings  of  Egypl  (Hos. 
xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or 
carefully  shaken  oif  by  the  hand  before  they  were  ripe.  (Isa.  xviL  6., 
xxiv.  13. ;  Deut  xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vL  15.  that  the 
presses  for  extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best 
and  purest  oil,  in  Exod.  xxviL  20.  termed  pure  oUve~ail  beaten,  was 
that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  Gk>d  threatened  the  Israelites 
for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they  had  olive  trees 
through  alUtheir  coasts,  yet  they  should  not  anoint  themselves  with 
the  oil,  for  the  olive  shoidd  cast  her  fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being 
blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom, 
the  buds  should  drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten 
with  worms.  Maimonides  observes^,  that  the  idolaters  in  those  coun- 
tries pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all  manner  of  fruit, 
so  that  the  worms  should  not  gnaw  the  vines,  nor  either  buds  or 
fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their  words  out  of  one  of  their 
books) :  in  order,  therefore^  that  he  might  deter  the  Israelites  from 
all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses  pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon 
themselves  those  very  punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such 
means  to  avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gabdeks,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive  their  appella- 
tions n-om  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the  garden  of  nuts  and 
o^ pomegranates.  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.,  iv.  13.)  The  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in  gardens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  refreshing  shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they 
afford,  and  also  because  the  2ur  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their 
gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxL  2. ;  2  Kings 
XXV.  4. ;  Eccles.  ii.  5, 6. ;  John  xviii.  1.,  xix.  41.)  The  Jews  were 
greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence  they  fre- 
quently built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18. ;  Mark  xv.  46.) 
A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  or  of  God,  that  is,  a 
region  extremely  pleasant  See  examples  in  Gen.  xiiL  10.,  Isa.  li.  3., 
and  Ezek.  xxxL  8.' 

YIII.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Allusions  and 
Images  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the  Jews ;  and  as 
the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed  by  them  during  the 
manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  '^  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  in  the 

*  More  Nevoch.  p.  3.  c  37. 

*  Ikenii  Antiquitatca  Hebr.  pp.  583 — 589.    Fareaii»  Antiq.  Hebi.  pp.  406—411.   Jahn 
et  Ackermann,  ArchAol.  BibL  §§  57—70. 
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"wfitings  of  Jews  there  must  occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  imple- 
ments and  arts  of  agriculture,  and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which 
in  general  formed  the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  similitudes  in  the  following  passages :  —  No 
one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back,  is  Jit  for  the 
kingdom  rf  God,  —  Ye  are  God's  husbandry,  or  cultivated ^Id^ — A 
workman  thatneedeth  not  to  be  asliamed,  rightly  DIYIDING^  the  word  of 
truth.  —  Wherefore  lay  apart  allJUthiness  and  supetfluity  of  naughti- 
ness, and  receive  with  meekness  tlie  engrafted  word.  —  Whatsoever  a 
man  SOWETH,  thai  shall  he  REAP :  he  f^a^sOWETH  to  theJUsh — lives  a 
sensual  life — shall  from  the  flesh  REAP  destruction,  but  he  that  80WETH 
to  the  spirit — lives  a  rational  life — shedl  from  the  spirit  reap  ever- 
lasting  life.  —  Consider  the  ravens,  they  BOW  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them,  —  lam  the 
good  SHEPHERD,  and  know  my  SHEEP,  and  am  known  of  mine. — Fear 
not,  LITTLE  FLOCK,  it  is  your  Fathers  good  pleasure  to  give  you  tlie 
kingdom.  How  striking  is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  seed, 
scattered  promiscuously  and  in  every  direction  by  an  husbandman, 
and  meeting  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature  of  the 
soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  reception  which  Gospel 
doctrine  would  experience  in  the  world,  according  to  the  different 
dispositions  and  principles  of  that  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted  I 
He  that  sotoeth  the  GOOD  SEED,  is  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  field  is  the 
world  ;  the  GOOD  SEED  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  TARES  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one;  tlie  enemy  tliat  SOWED  them  is  the  devil; 
the  HARVEST  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the  reapers  are  tlie  angels. 
As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burnt  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be 
in  the  end  of  the  world.  —  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  FLOOR,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gar- 
ner, but  he  will  BURN  UP  tlie  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 
By  what  an  apt  and  awful  similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God's 
rejection  of  the  Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of 
an  olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive  ingrafted  into 
the  old  tree!  (^m.  xi.  17.  ftc.)" — a  practice  which  still  obtains  in 
the  Morea  or  ^Peloponnesus';  ^'  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery, 
how  strictly  does  he  caution  the  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting 
over  the  mutilated  branches,  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the 
boughs  were  lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted ;  for  if 
God  spared  not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater  reason  to  fear 

*  1  Cor.  iiL  9.    e<o»  y^^up. 

'  %  Tim.  ii.  15.  *tfrgienpf  opSoro/wumu  A  beantifnl  and  exprestive  image  taken  from 
an  husbandman  (ipyarrfs)  drawing  his  furrow  even,  and  cutting  the  ground  in  a  direct 
lino.  Emesti  says,  that  the  cognate  word  hp9arr6iAia  is  used  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Eusebins,  and  others,  for  hpMo^tm — right  doctrine.  Instit  Interp.  Nov.  Test^  p.  109. 
(Edit  1792.)    A  similar  remark  is  also  made  by  Schlensner,  roce  6pdoT6tiw, 

'  The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1828,  says, — **  I  had  ray  attention 
directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  olive-trees,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  (Rom.  xi.  17. 
20.  23,  24.)  Logothetes  "  (his  friend  and  guide)  **  showed  me  a  few  wild  olives;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  such  as  have  been  grafted.  He  informs  me  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versal practice  in  Greece  to  graft,  from  a  g<»d  tree,  upon  the  wild  olive."  (Biiasionary 
Ilegibter,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 
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lest  he  would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  should  remember  that  the 
Jews  through  their  wilful  disbelief  of  Christianity  were  cut  off,  and 
that  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they  disgrace  their  religion,  would  in  like 
manner  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishing  branches 
be  also  cut  down  I  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they 
had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls  it,  were  not  totally 
forsaken  of  the  Almighty :  that  the  branches,  though  cut  down  and 
robbed  of  their  ancient  honours,  were  not  abandoned  to  perish :  when 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafted :  — 
an  omnipotent  hand  was  still  able  to  re-insert  them  into  their  original 
stock.  For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  process  repug- 
nant to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into  the  fruitful 
generous  olive — how  much  more  will  not  those,  who  naturally  belong 
to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time,  ingrafted  into  their  own  kin- 
dred olive  I  With  what  singular  beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual 
progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  from  the  beginning  to  its  maturity, 
represented  by  seed  committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few 
successions  of  day  and  night,  imperceptibly  vegetates  —  peeps  above 
the  surface  —  springs  higher  and  higher  —  and  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  verdant  blade — then  the  ear — afterwards  the 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  27, 28.)^;  and  when 
the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  is 
then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse.  Beautiful  illustra- 
tions and  images  like  these,  taken  from  rural  life,  must  seal  the 
strongest  impressiops,  particularly  upon  the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were 
daily  employed  in  these  occupations,  from  which  these  pertinent 
similes  and  expressive  comparisons  were  borrowed."^ 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  ABT8  CULTIVATBD  BT  TBB  HBBBBWB  OR  JEWS. 

L  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable  state  of 
perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  originated  partly  in 
necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  first  they  must  have  been  very 
imperfect  and  very  limited ;  but  the  inquisitive  and  active  mind  of 
man,  seconded  by  his  wants,  soon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent, 
and  fewer  imperfections.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after 
the  creation  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.)  Those  com- 
munities, which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could  not  flourish  by 

'  Seminis  modo  spargenda  sunt,  qaod  quamyis  sit  ezigaam,  cum  occapayit  idoneum 
locam,  Tires  snas  explicat,  et  ex  minimo  in  maximos  auctiu  diffanditor.  Seneca  Opera* 
torn,  ii,  epiet.  3S.  p.  134.  edit.  Gronovii.  1672. 

*  Harwood's  Introductfon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—112. 
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means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  arts.  These,  consequently, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Noah;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large 
vessel  built  under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  They  had  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the  operations  of 
artificers  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  building,  and  after  the  deluge 
imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they  could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly 
after  that  event,  we  find  mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and 
many  other  things  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare 
Gen.  ix.  21.,  xi.  1 — 9.,  xii.  7,  8.,  xiv.  1 — 16.,  xvii.  10.,  xviii.  4 — 6., 
xix.  32.,  xxxL  19.  27.  34. 

II.  How  greatly  Egypt,  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  is  sufiiciently  evident  from 
the  very  important  and  v^uable  researches  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
who  has  compared  tiie  sculptures,  monuments,  and  paintings  still  ex- 
isting with  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors.'  Although  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  applied  themselves  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  yet  tiiey  could  not  remain  four  hundred  years  in  that  country 
without  becoming  initiated  to  a  considerable  degree  into  that  know- 
ledge which  the  Egyptians  possessed.  Among  other  labours  imposed 
upon  them,  was  the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11 — 14.), 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  py- 
ramids.' When  the  Israelites  reached  the  desert,  they  knew  how  to 
make  various  articles  for  the  sacred  tabernacle;  as  is  related  in 
Exod.  xxxi.  1-^11.,  XXXV.  30 — 35.,  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  The  history  of  the 
golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 6.),  is  a  proof  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanical  arta;  and  though  Moses  did  not  enact  any  special  laws 
in  favour  of  the  artSy  yet  he  did  not  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in  the  praise 
of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.,  xxxvi.  1 .  et  seq,y  xxxviii.  22,  23. 
&c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was 
to  promote  agriculture,  and  he  thought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  other 
nations,  to  leave  the  arts  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted  by 
Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers ;  for  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14.,  we  read  of  a  place  called 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  and  (ver.  21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen 
of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  potters ;  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  craftsmen  and 
smiths.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
factures, and  trade  tiierein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we  find  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  in  describing  the  affluence  of  the 

*  Manners  and  Castoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  inclading  their  prirate  life,  govern- 
ment, laws,  arts,  manufactures,  and  early  history. ....  By  [Sir]  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  [Two 
Series],  Ijondon,  1837-41,  in  fire  TOlumcs,  Svo. 

'  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  §  I. 
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goods  which  came  to  Tyre^  makes  mention  of  nothing  brought  thither 
from  Judaea^  except  wheat,  oil,  grapes,  and  bahn,  which  were  all  the 
natural  products  of  their  soiL  It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  the 
family  usually  made  the  clothing  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25. ;  1  Sam.  iL  19. ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  18— 24. ;  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment,  consequently,  as  far  as 
the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly  to  those  who  engaged  in 
the  more  difficult  performances ;  for  instance,  those  who  built 
chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured  idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or 
who  made  instruments  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels,  of  clay, 
and  the  like.  (See  Judg.  xvii.  4. ;  Isa.  xxix.  16.,  xxx.  14. ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13.)  In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who 
manufactured  implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms ;  but  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjection.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19 — 22.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers  were  not,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank 
and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and  riches  increased,  they  became  very 
numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1.,  xxix.  2. ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Building  and 
architecture,  however,  did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the 
reign  of  the  accomplished  Solomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the 
Israelites  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  th%  tabernacle)  excelled  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship  fExod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but  we  are  there  told, 
that  they  had  their  skiU  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  successors :  for  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest  from  all  their  enemies,  and  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet 
they  had  no  professed  artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the 
temple ;  so  ^at,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron. 
ii.  7  A  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the  curious 
furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished.  (1  Kings  vii.  13,  14.; 
2  Chron.  iv.  11 — 16.)  From  the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have 
learned  much,  because,  long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were 
numerous  native  artisans  employed  in  carpentry  and  building  (2 
Kings  xii.  11 — 13.,  xxii.  4 — 6.);  and  among  the  captives  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Eangs  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is  made  of 
particular  manufacturers,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 4.),  fullers  (2 
Kings  xviii.  17. ;  Isa.  vii.  3. ;  MaL  iii.  2. ;  Mark  ix.  3.),  bakers  (Jer. 
xxx  vii.  21. ;  Hos.  viL  4.),  and  barbers.  (Ezek.  v.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (most  conunonly  those 
to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  soil  had  been  assigned)  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subsequently,  when  they  were 
scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
became  so  popular,  that  the  Talmudists  taught,  that  all  parents  ought 
to  teach  their  children  some  art  or  handicrafts  They  indeed  mention 
many  learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of  manual 
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labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  was  a 
carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our 
Saviour  in  his  labours.  (Matt.  xiii.  55* ;  Mark  yi.  3.)  Simon  is 
mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the  city  of  Joppa.'  (Acts  ix.  43.,  x.  32.) 
Alexander,  a  learned  Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.);  Paul 
and  Aquila  were  tent-makers.  (Acts  xviii.  3.)  !Not  only  the  Greeks, 
but  the  Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  The  Rabbins 
reckoned  the  drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shepherds, 
and  innkeepers,  in  the  same  class  with  robbers.  Those  Ephesians 
and  Cretans,  who  were  lovers  of  gain  (1  Tim.  iii.  8. ;  Tit.  i.  7.),  were 
men,  as  we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who  were  determined 
to  get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the 
more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  imited  into  a  society.  (Acts 
XIX.  25.)* 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  peincipal  Abts,  practised 
BY  THE  Jews. 

1.  Writing. — We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  In  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses, 
which  was  written  (that  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  the 
finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is  called  the  writing  of 
God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  God  himself 
was  the  first  who  taught  letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern 
nations.^  Engraving  or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
ancient  way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  *^  holiness  to  the  Lord  ** 
was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the  high  priest's  head. 
And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to 
be  written  on  twelve  rods.  (Numb.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezck.  xxxviL  16.^     In  later  times  the  Jews 

'  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  so  contemptible,  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed it  were  required  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
nuptials  being  void.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Misna,  that,  after  the  death  of  a  man  whose 
brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a  tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  was  permitted  to  decline  intermarrying  with  that  brother.  Town- 
send's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

'  Jalin's  ArchsBologla  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  §§  80 — 84.  Farean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
419-— 423. 

"  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Sonthem  Arabia,  were  accustomed,  in 
the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings  upon  stone.  See  Meidanii, 
Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Bnrder's  Oriental  Literature,  voL  L  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  Exod.  xxxiL  15. 

*  Writing  on  billets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Solon  (VitsB,  torn,  i  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Att  lib.  ii.  c.  12.),  in- 
form us  that  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  philosopher,  preserved  at  Athens,  were  inscribed 
on  tablets  of  wood  called  Axones,  In  later  times  a  similar  mode  of  writing  was  practised 
by  the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly 
squared)  and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides;  consequently  a  single  stick  contained 
either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxrii.  16. )  The  squares  were  used  for  general 
subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry ;  the  trilateral  ones  were  adapted  to  triades, 
and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient  metre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  Engfyn  MUvnfr^  or 
the  warrior's  verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming  a 
kind  of  frame,  which  was  called  PeWu/nen  or  clncidator;  and  was  so  contrived  tliat  cacl^ 
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made  use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on^  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  in  Egypt^  and  are  noticed  bj  the  prophet  Isaiah  when 
foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.  (Isa.  xix.  6,  7.)  Writing 
on  palm  and  other  leaves  is  still  practised  in  the  East.^ 

stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  altematdjr 
on  both  sides  of  the  frame.     The  subjoined  cut 


IB  an  engraved  specimen  of  ancient  British  writing,  copied  from  Dr.  Fry's  Pcaniographia 
(p.  807.)  The  following  is  a  literal  reading  in  the  modem  orthography  of  Wales,  with  « 
correct  translation:— 

"  Aryv  J  doeth  yw  pwyll: 

Bid  ezain  alltud: 

Cymewid  a  haelion : 

Diengid  rhywan  eid  rhygadam : 

Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  voc : 

Goiaen  awel  ya  nghyring: 

Hir  oreistez  i  ogan : 

liawer  car  byw  i  Indeg." 

TSAirSULTIOM 

"  The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason: 
Let  the  exile  be  moving: 
Commerce  with  generous  ones: 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  away;  let  the  very  powerful  proceed: 
The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine  : 
A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place : 
liong  penance  to  slander : 
The  finul  Indeg  has  many  living  relations.** 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic  oit  Oog  (a  corruption 
of  Log)  Almanacks,  which  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  so  late  even 
as  the  sixteenth  centnxy.  See  a  description  and  engraving  of  one  in  Dr.  Plot's  Natural 
History  of  Staffordshire,  pp.  418—422. 

*  In  the  Sloanian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manu- 
scripts written  on  leaves,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonese,  and  other  languages. 
(Ayscough's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Library,  pp.  904 — 906.)  In  Tanjore  and  other 
parte  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is  used.  (Dr.  C.  Buchanan's  **  Christian  Besearches  in 
Asia,"  pp.  70,  71.  Svo.  edit.)  The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  like  those  of  the  Hin- 
doos, particularly  of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  composed  of  the 
palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes's  Account  of  an 
Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  Svo.)  In  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Burmans  write 
on  sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmyra  leaves;  the  ivory  is  stained  black,  and 
the  margins  are  ornamented  with  gilding,  while  the  characters  are  enamelled  or  gilt.  On 
the  palmyra  leaves  the  characters  are  in  general  of  black  enamel;  and  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  and  margins  are  painted  with  flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole  through 
^oth  ends  of  each  leaf  serves  to  connect  the  whole  into  a  volume  by  means  of  two  strings, 
which  also  pass  through  the  two  wooden  boards  that  sen'e  for  binding.   In  the  finer  bind- 
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The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment^  being 
the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.  The  best  was  made  at 
Pergamos^  whence  it  was  called  Charta  Pergamena.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it  from  them,  and  that  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  roll  (Ezra  yi.  2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  booh  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  2.), 
and  a  scroll  rolled  together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.):  for  it  could  not  be  thin 
and  weak  paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up^  St.  Paul  is  the  only  person  who 
makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  In  Job  xix. 
24.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.,  there  is  mention  made  of  pens  of  iron,  with 
which  they  probably  made  the  letters,  when  they  engraved  on  lead ', 
stone  \  or  other  hard  substances.     But  for  softer  materials  they,  in 

lug  of  these  kinds  of  books^  the  boards  are  lacquered;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut 
smooth  and  eilt,  and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board.  The  two  boards  are  hj  a 
knot  or  jewel  secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  book  from 
falling  to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leaves  being  turned  back, 
while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  elegant  books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk 
cloth,  and  bound  round  by  a  garter,  in  which  the  natives  ingeniously  contrive  to  weave  the 
title  of  the  book-  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  306.  8vo.  edit.)  The  Ceylonese  some- 
times make  use  of  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of  the  T<dipot  tree,  on  account 
of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these  leaves,  which  are  of  immense  size,  they 
cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These 
slips  being  smoothed  and  all  excrescences  pared  off  with  the  knife,  they  are  ready  for  use 
without  anv  other  preparation :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set  in  a 
wooden  or  ivoiy  handle,  ornamented  according  to  the  owner*s  taste,  is  employed  to  write, 
or,  rather,  to  engrave,  their  characters  on  these  talipot  slips,  which  are  very  thick  and 
tough.  In  order  to  render  the  characters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over 
with  oil  mixed  with  pulverised  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent, 
that  they  never  can  he  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufficient  to  contain  all  that  they  in- 
tend to  write  on  any  particular  subject  the  Ceylonese  string  several  together  by  passing  a 
piece  of  twine  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a  board  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  news- 
papers. (Percivars  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  205.)  The  Bramin  manuscripts, 
in  the  Telinga  language,  sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Ampana,  or  Ptuma  Malabarica.  In  the  Maldivo  Islands,  the  natives  are  said  to 
write  on  the  leaves  of  the  Marcarciquean,  which  are  a  fathom  and  a  half  (nine  feet)  long, 
and  about  a  foot  broad ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plaintain 
tree  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfaucon,  informs  us  that  in  1699  he  bought,  at  Rome,  a 
book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  four  inches  in  length,  by  three  inches  in  width,  and 
containing  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unintelligible  writing.  Not  only  the  two  pieces 
which  formed  the  cover,  but  also  all  the  leaves  (six  in  number),  the  stick  inserted  into  the 
rings  which  held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails,  were  all  of  lead,  without 
exception.  Antiquite  Expliquee,  tom.  ii.  p.  378.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of 
this  curious  article. 

'  **  The  most  ancient  people,  before  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the  use  of  sculp- 
ture upon  stones  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things  great  and  noble  upon  en- 
tire rocks  and  mountains :  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many  ages.  Semiramis,  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the  shape  of  herself. 
Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of  books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  passage  over  them;  which  characters  were  remaining  about  two 
centuries  ago  [that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century],  according  to  Paulus  Jovius.  It  appears 
particularly  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations,  from  that  remarkable  in- 
scription mentioned  by  Saxo,  and  several  ages  after  him  delineated  and  published  by 
Olaus  Wormius.  It  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
was  cat  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic  characters,  each  letter  of  the  inscription  being 
a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  thirty-four  ells.'*  (Wise's  Letter  to 
Dr,  Mead,  p.  25.)  The  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that  re- 
markable instance  which  occurs  in  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.  The  author,  after  giving  a  short  history  of  the  successful  attack  which  the  Dutch 
made  upon  the  island  of  Amoy,  in  China,  a.i>.  1645,  adds,  ^This  history  is  written  in 
large  Chinese  characters  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock,  that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  har* 
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all  probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds ;  for  we  are  told  of  some 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer,  ( Judg.  v. 
14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  (Psal.  xlv.  1.),  and 
Baruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of  Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a 
book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  several  of  the 
prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  XXX.  8.  and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well 
known,  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah.)  Zecharias, 
the  father  of  John  ^e  Baptist,  when  required  to  name  his  son, 
asked  for  a  writing  tablet ,  irofaKlhiov  (Luke  i.  63.) ;  and  such  tablets 
were  also  in  use  among  the  Komans  and  other  ancient  nations,  and 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modem  Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the 
same  name.*  They  were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  until 
the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  aBra.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles  or  pens, 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory  or  bone,  which  at  one 
end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  the  letters,  and  smooth 
at  the  other  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  erasing.*  In  Barbary  the 
children,  who  are  sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  slightly 
daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great  men  of  Egypt 
in  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.,  make  use  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  from 
which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge.  To 
this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allusion  in  Neh.  xiiL  14.,  and 
especially  in  Numb.  v.  23.;  where,  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery,  who  was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursing,  it  is  said 
that  the  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book,  and  blot  them  out  with 
the  bitter  water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of  iron  or 
other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye;  and  were  then 
washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water  which  the  woman  was 
obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank  the  very  words  of  the  execra- 
tion. The  ink  used  in  the  East  is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet 
sponge  will  completely  obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings.^  The 
ink  was  carried  in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  ink- 
horn,  which  was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  still  is 
in  the  Levant.* 

hour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pass  out  and  into  the  harbour.**  Bnrder's  Oriental 
Literature,  toI.  i.  p.  635. 

'  "  At  Karitena,  it  is  still  usual  for  schoolboys  to  have  a  small  clean  board,  on  which 
the  master  writes  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  lesson,  which  he  intends  his  scliolars  to  read. 
As  soon  as  one  lesson  is  finished,  the  writing  is  marked  out  or  scraped  out ;  and  the  board 
may  thus  be  continually  employed  for  writing  new  lessons.  Not  only  does  this  instrument 
harmonise  in  its  use  with  the  writing-table  mentioned  Luke  L  63.;  but  the  Greeks  call  it 
by  the  very  same  name,  triuoKiSioK"  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1828. 
(Missionary  Register,  Alay,  1830,  pp.  231,  232.) 

'  On  this  subject  and  on  the  substances  penerally  employed  for  writing,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  see  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  voL  i.  pp.  31 — 72. 

■  Harmor*s  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  ?.  23. 

*  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  -^gcan,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  "  This  implement  is  one  of  con- 
siderable antiquity;  it  is  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and  wo  met  with  it  often  in  the 
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Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same  Hebrew 
word  with  Books  (viz.  I^p,  s^PHeB,)  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  first  notice  of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi.  14. ;  but  afterwards  they  are  more 
frequently  mentioned.  In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly 
sent  unsealed :  but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction, 
they  are  placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  same  practice 
obtadned  in  ancient  times.  -  See  Isa.  viii.  6.,  xxix.  11.  (marginal 
rendering) ;  Keh.  vi.  5. ;  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  book  which  was  shown 
to  the  Apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1.,  vi.  1,  2,  &c.,)  was  sealed  with  seven 
sealsy  which  unusual  number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to 
intimate  the  great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained. The  most  ancient  epistles  begin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the  Fersian  monarchy  it  was  very 

?rolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra  vi.  7-- 10.  and  v.  7. 
?he  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used  the  salutation  customary  among 
the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted  the  usual  farewell  ix^^^^)  ^^  ^^  close, 
and  adopted  a  benediction  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quently did),  he  wrote  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his  own 
hand.     See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17.^ 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible  materials, 
were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  Ihey  were  very  long, 
round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremities.  Usually,  the  writing 
was  only  on  the  inside.  The  writing  on  Ezekiel's  roll  (Ezek.  ii.  9, 
10.)  bein^  on  both  sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be 
long.'  The  reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
ava7TTv^a9  ro  fiijSkwy^  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read  it, 
TTTv^ai  TO  fiifiklov  (Luke  iv.  17.  20.);  whence  the  name  ^^^ip, 
(MeGt'ZLan),  a  volume^  or  thin^  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xl.  7. ;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
4. ;  Ezek.  ii.  9. ;  2  Swings  xix.  14. ;  Ezra  vi.  2.)  The  leaves  thus 
rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a  string,  could  be  easily 
sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11. ;  Dan.  xii.  4. ;  Kev.  v.  1.,  vi.  7.)  Those  books 
which  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were 
connected  together  by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was 
passed  to  carry  them  by.     In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 

hoases  of  the  Qreelu.  To  one  end  of  a  long  brass  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the 
little  case  containing  the  moistened  sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap, 
and  the  whole  stuck  with  mnch  importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  in- 
strument borne  by  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  one  man  clothed  in  linen,  toiih 
a  vfriter^s  inkhom  by  hia  side,     (Ezek.  ix.  2.)"    Ibid.  p.  64.  note. 

'  Jahn's  ArchasoL  Hebr.  hy  Mr.  Upham,  §§  88,  89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  426— 
428. 

'  In  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaion,  in  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley  observed  two 
beautifal  rolls  of  the  same  description  with  that  mentioned  in  Esek.  ii.  9,  10. ;  and  con- 
taining the  Liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  that  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St.  James.  '*  Yon 
began  to  read  by  unfolding,  and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived 
at  the  stick  to  which  the  roll  was  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  round,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  folding  it  gradually  up,  until  you  completed 
the  Liturgy.  Thus  it  was  written  within  and  without."  Hartley's  Beseardies  in  Greece, 
p.  238. 
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privately  in  a  book,  "they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with  a  kind 
of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in  time,  and  making 
a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, — thus  giving  emphasis; 
although  not  such  an  emphasis,  pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please 
an  English  ear.  Very  often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving 
the  sense ;  and  to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  merely  because  they 
can  go  through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way.**  —  This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  "understand  how  it  was  that  Plulip  should 
hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  was  reading, 
before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and  sit  with  him  in  the  chariot. 
(Acts  viii.  30,  31.)  The  Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  to  him- 
self, and  not  particularly  designing  to  be  heard  by  his  attendants, 
would  read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some 
distance,"^ 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carving  or  Engbaving  was  not  invented 
by  the  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which  were  deposited  first  in 
the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  Solomon's  temple,  but  from  the 
lions,  which  were  on  each  side  of  his  throne  (\  Eangs  x.  20.),  and 
from  the  description  which  Isaiah  (xliv.  13 — 17.)  has  given  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Paintikg  was  invented,  this  art  appears  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15.  mention  is  made  of  men  pourtrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldceans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion^ 
girded  with  gv*dles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to.  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painted  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all  pictures 
were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  images  (Lev.  xxvi.  1. ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  52.},  it  is  most  probable  that  these  pictures  were 
copied  by  the  Jews  from  some  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they 
had  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  them. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  He- 
brews, who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but  introduced  it 
upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  entertaining  their 
friends,  public  festivals,  and  the  like :  thus  Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if 
he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him,  he  would  have  sent  him  away  with 
mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.) 
Isaiah  says,  that  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their 
feasts  (Isa.  v.  12.);  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts,  he 
says,  the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.  (Isa. 
xxiv.  8.)  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner  of  expressing  their  mirth 
upon  their  receiving  good  tidings  of  victory,  and  upon  the  trium- 
phant returns  of  their  generals,  as  may  be  seen  in  Judg.  xi.  34.  and 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That  music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the 
Jews  at  their  feasts  in  latter  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)    Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Sjria,  p.  121. 
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Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was  master  of 
David's  royal  band  of  musicians.  It  appears  that  in  the  temple- 
service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as  well  as  males,  and  that  in 
general  they  were  the  daughters  of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen 
sons  and  three  daughters  who  were  skilled  in  music ;  and  Ezra,  when 
enumerating  those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Ecdes.  ii.  S.,  where  Solomon  says  that  he 
had  men  singers  and  toomen  singerSy  understands  it  of  singing  women 
of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men  and 
women)  were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occasions  the  Jews 
were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instruments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  silver  trumpets,  which  were  to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on 
certain  solemn  and  public  occasions.  (Nmnb.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal.  (Gen. 
iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  MusiCAi.  Instruments 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  — 

(1.)  Pulsatile  Instruments,  —  These  were  three  in  number,  viz. 
The  tabret,-the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabrety  Tabor y  or  Timbrely  was  composed  of  a  circular  hoop, 
either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  skin 
tensely  drawn  and  hung  round  with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the 
left  hand  and  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  .the  right  In  ancient 
Egypt  men  and  women  played  the  tabret  or  tambourine,  but  it  was 
more  generally  appropriated  to  the  latter,  as  with  the  Jews :  and 
they  frequently  danced  to  its  sound  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
music  It  was  of  very  early  use  in  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Jews  previous  to  their  leaving  Syria,  being  among  the 
instruments  mentioned  by  Laban.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  After  the  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  Hebrew  women  (Exod  xv.  20.)' : 
in  like  manner  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  meet  her  father 
with  timbrels  and  dances,  after  he  had  discomfited  and  subdued  the 
Ammonites.  (Jud^.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies  in  the  East,  to  this  day, 
dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument. 

ii.  The  Cymbal  (Psal.  cl.  5.)  consisted  of  two  large  and  broad 
plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form ;  which  being  struck  against  each 
other,  made  a  hollow  ringing  sound.'  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part 
of  every  military  band. 

iii.  The  Sistrumy  which  in  our  version  of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  mis- 
rendered  cometSy  was  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape, 
or  square  at  two  corners  and  curved  at  the  others,  and  furnished  with 

'  Mr.  Osbam  has  given  an  engraving  from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  whidi 
is  of  great  valoe  as  an  illnstration  of  the  dance  of  Miriam  and  the  Hebrew  women  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptian  host,  as  the 
tomb  from  which  it  is  copied  is  of  an  lera  closely  bordering  upon  that  of  the  exodus. 
Egypt;  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth,  p.  234. 

'  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 
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a  number  of  moveable  rings ;  so  that^  when  shaken  and  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(2.)  Wind  Instruments.  —  Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulcimer,  horn,  and 
trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  01(1  Testament,  and 
its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in  OteiL  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  like  our  modem  organs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
flute,  at  first  composed  of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven 
pipes,  made  of  reeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were 
joined  together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  avptry^  or  pipe 
of  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  Flute  and  Hautboy  are  supposed  to  be  the  instruments 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  pipes* 

iv.  The  Dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  5.)  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of 
reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  called  Sambonfah,  by  the  Greeks  So/^/Sv/ci;, 
and  by  the  Italians  Zampopna. 

V.  The  Horn  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  instrument, 
made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  ofl*  at  the  smaller  extremity.  In  pro- 
gress of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it  was  used 
by  the  priest  (Numb.  x.  8. ;  1  Chron.  xv.  24.\  both  on  extraordinary 
occasions  (Numb.  x.  10^),  and  also  in  the  daily  service  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  vii.  6.,  xxix.  26.)  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the 
rulers  were  to  be  convened  together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly : 
but  when  the  camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to 
march  to  war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

(3.)  Stringed  Instruments. — These  were  the  harp  and  the  psaltery. 

i.  The  Harp  seems  to  have  resembled  that  in  modem  use :  it  was 
the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had 
ten  strings,  and  was  played  by  David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
23.):  but  Josephus^  says  that  it  was  played  upon  or  struck  with  a 
plectrum.  The  harp,  which  was  known  to  the  anbient  Egyptians 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  was  equally  familiar  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  had  sojourned  so  long  in  that  country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture  more  frequently  than  any  other  instrument.  David,  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  excelled  as  a  performer  upon  it. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  Probably  also  it  was  to  the  sound  of  this  sweetest 
and,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  most  perfect  of  all  instru- 
ments, that,  under  divine  inspiration,  he  composed  the  Psalms. 
There  were  varieties  of  the  harp  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  to  the  Egyptians.  Some  forms  of  it  must  have  been  small  and 
portable,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  carried  by  the  performer,  who 
danced  and  played  at  the  same  time.  (See  I  Chron.  xiiL  8.)  These 
forms  are  usefully  illustrated  by  some  of  the  representations  of 
Egyptian  harps,  engraved  by  Mr.  Osbum  in  his  "  Egypt ;  her  Testi- 

'  Ant  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c  12. 
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mony  to  the  Bible."'  "Another  kind  was  named  the  'pleasant 
harp,'  or  harp  of  delights  (Psal.  Ixxxi.  2.),  from  the  exquisite  sweet- 
ness of  its  tone."* 

iL  The  Psaltery y  or  more  correctly  the  Lute  i^7>  NeseL),  obtained 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  leathern  bottle,  or  at  least  to  a 
vessel  in  which  wine  was  preserved:  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 

"  The  lute  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Na^SXa,  and 
to  the  Latins  by  that  of  '  Nablium,'  both  plainly  derived  from  its 
heathen  appellation.  This  ancient  instrument .  .  .  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  used,  like 
the  harp,  to  accompany  the  inspired  effusions  which  were  uttered  by 
the  prophets.  (1  Sam.  x.  5.)  It  was  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
and  tempfe,  and  almost  always  in  concert  with  the  harp.  (Psal.  Ivii. 
8.,  IxxL  22.)" 

"  The  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  made  use  of  instruments  only 
to  accompany  the  voice.  In  this  originated  the  expressions, '  Praise 
the  Lord  with  the  harp'  (Psal.  xxxiii.  2.,  &c,);  *  On  the  harp  will 
I  praise  thee'  (Psal.  xliii.  4.,  &c.);  which  occur  not  unfrequently  in 
the  book  of  Psalms.  They  evidently  mean,  '  to  accompany  a  song 
of  praise  with  the  harp ; '  that  being  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
harp  was  ever  used. 

"  The  concerted  music  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  was  in  like 
manner  identical.  For  example,  die  passage  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  2., 
'Take  a  psalm'  (that  is,  a  song,  a  tune),  'and  bring  hither  the 
timbrel,  the  pleasant  harp,  and  the  lute,'  receives  a  most  striking  and 
satisfactory  illustration"  from  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures 
engraved  and  described  by  Mr.  Osburn,  "  representing  a  choir  of 
singers,  accompanied  by  the  timbrel,  the  harp,  and  the  lute ;  [and] 
showing  demonstrably  that  the  Hebrews  accompanied  their  sacred 
songs  with  the  same  instruments  that  are  represented  in  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Egypt*"' 

Effects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  but  very  little. 
Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  the  power 
and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the  temper,  to  compose  and  allay 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dis- 
sipate melancholy.  It  had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to 
him  on  his  harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  de- 
sired by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
unto  him ;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iiL  15.);  not  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the  meaning  is,  that  music  disposed 

»  Osburn's  Egypt,  pp.  213—222.  «  Ibid.  pp.  223,  224. 

'  Osbum's  Bgypt,  pp.  228,  229.  241.  Calmet,  DissertAtion  snr  1c8  Instrumens  do 
Musique  dc8  Hebreax,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Jahn,  Archseologia 
Biblica,  §§  94 — 96.    Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol  I  pp.  315  -321. 
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the  organs,  the  humours,  and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of 
the  prophet,  to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

At  present,  however,  music  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine; 
and  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  literally  been  ful- 
filled. Then  vnll  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem^  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  gladness. 
(Jer.  vii.  34.)  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth;  the  noise  of  them  that 
rejoice  ceaseth;  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.  (Isa.  xxiv.  8.)  **  The  tra- 
veller in  this  land  is  never  regaled,  as  he  passes  along,  with  the  song 
of  the  villager  or  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd.  By  day  a  melancholy 
silence  reigns  over  the  country ;  and  at  night  nothing  is  heard,  save 
the  cries  of  jackalls  and  other  beasts  of  prey  which  lodge  in  the 

ruins Instrumental  music  is  never  heard,  unless  perchance 

in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon;"  and  their  vocal  music  is  execrable.* 

(4.)  Danginq  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music  among  the 
Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious  account.  Thus  Miriam 
with  her  women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tians), in  dances  as  well  as  sacred  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  which  were 
sung  responsively.*  When  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  Goliath,  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel 
singing  and  DANCING,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and 
with  instruments  of  music.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  David  danced  after  the 
ark.  (2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thin^  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
(Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34.),  and  at 
all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  13.; 
Luke  XV.  25. Y  ^he  idolatrous  Jews  made  it  a  part  of  their  worship 
which  they  paid  to  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The  Amale- 
kites  danced  after  their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16.),  and  Job 
makes  it  part  of  the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of 
those  who,  placing  all  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forget  God  and  religion),  that  their  children  dance.  (Job  xxi.  11.) 
The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughter  pleased  Herod  so 
highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  her  desire,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  he  commanded 

'  Wjlie*s  Modern  Judaea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  pp.  299,  300. 

'  The  modem  Arabs  beguile  their  way  across  the  desert  with  dancing  and  a  song. 
*'  One  of  them,  advancing  a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  danchig  forwards  as  he 
repeated  the  words;  when  the  rest,  following  him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  chorus, 
keeping  time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  They  sang  several  Arabian  songs  this 
way,  responding  one  to  another,  and  dancing  along  the  firm  sand  of  the  sea-shore  in  the 
clear  beautiful  moonlight.  The  response,  the  dance,  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  brought 
many  parts  of  the  word  of  God  to  our  minds.  We  remembered  the  song  of  Miriam  at 
the  Red  Sea,  when  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  tanbrels  and  with  dancesy  and 
Miriam  answered  them,  that  is,  Miriam  sang  responsively  to  them  (E^zod.  xv.  20.);  and 
also  the  song  of  the  women  of  Israel  after  David's  victory  over  the  giant.  Thej^  answered 
one  another  as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousandsy  and  David  his  ten 
thousands.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7.)"    Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  61. 

'  When  Hester  Stanhope,  at  the  most  adventurous  period  of  her  life,  visited  Palmyra, 
Attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  she  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  of  the  place,  arrayed  in  their  richest  apparel,  and  with  palm  branches  in  their 
hands,  who  came  to  welcome  her  arrival.  Songs  were  heard,  and  they  advanced  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  tabrets  or  tambourines.  La  Borde,  Commentaire  G^eographique  sur 
r£xode,  p.  83. 
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John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  prison.  (Matt^  xiv.  6 — 8.)  Most 
probably  it  resembled  the  voluptuous  performances  of  the  dancing 
girls  who  still  exhibit  in  the  East.^ 


SECT.  ra. 

ON  THS  UTE&ATUBE  AKD  SCIBNCES  Or  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished  nations  as 
the  chief  support  of  states :  in  them  are  formed  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large ;  and 
there  are  taught  religion,  laws,  history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  nations,  and  to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers 
pretend  that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools,  and  that, 
before  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patriarchs : 
but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly  rejected  for  want 
of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agriculture  and 
the  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  that  which  most  concerns 
man  to  know, —  their  religious  and  moral  duties, — they  could  not  be 
ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every  family  was  bound  to  teach  the 
laws  of  Moses  to  his  children.  (Deut.  xxxii.  6. ;  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We 
have,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly 
so  called,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  SCHOOLS  OP  the  prophets,  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  those 
schools  to  nim.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the  ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  priesthood,  first  occasioned  the  institution  o^these  seminaries, 
for  the  better  education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.,  xix.  20.,  2  Eangs  ii.  5.,  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first  erected  in 
the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  which  for  the  more  convenient  instruction 
of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  In 
these  places  convenient  edifices  were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  pro- 
phets and  their  disciples,  who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the 
Prophets  ;  over  whom  presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired 
prophet,  who  is  called  their  father.  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)  Samuel  was 
one,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  of  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20.),  and 
Elijiih  was  another  (2  Kings  ii.  12.),  who  was  succeeded  by  Elisha 
in  this  office.  (2  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  sons  of  the  prophets  lived  to- 
gether in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv.  38.);  they  were 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed 

*  Came*8  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  165.    Pareaa,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  431.    Home's  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339,  340. 
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in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and  1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  7.)  prophesying  with  harps, 
psalteries,  and  cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their 
masters.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsisted  until  the 
Babylonish  captivity :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  captives  resorted 
to  such  establishments,  to  hear  the  prophets,  when  there  were  any,  in 
the  places  where  they  resided.  Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations 
which  he  had  with  the  elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  him : 
the  people  also  assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  him  and  being  instructed  by  him ;  but  they  were  not  very 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viii.  1.,  xiv.  1., 
XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  prophetic 
office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to  the  people.  The  greater  pro- 
phets employed  these  scholars  or  young  prophets  to  carry  prophetic 
messages.  In  2  Kings  ix.  1.,  Elisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets to  anoint  Jehu  king  of  Israel ;  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.,  the 
young  prophet,  who  was  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  called  one  of 
the  sons  or  disciples  of  the  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as  an 
unusual  circumstance,  that  he  wcls  no  prophet^  not  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries,  —  neither  a  pro- 
phets soTij  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets ; 
but  that  he  was  an  Iierdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruity  who 
did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of  living  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
phets, when  the  Lord  took  him  as  he  toas  following  the  flock,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  prophesy  unto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos 
vii.  14,  15.)'  To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  syna- 
gogues: but  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent 
Jewish  doctors  had  their  separate  schools;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

II.  Various  A^ellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned  men. 
Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  D^DSn  (HaKaMiM),  as 
among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  ao^iy  that  is,  wise  men.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative  for  men  of  that  description 
was  ypafijj^Tsvsy  in  the  Hebrew  "^BlD  (sorneR),  a  scribe.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  honorary  title  of  Rabbit  that  is,  great  or  master. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  their  seven  wise  men,  who 
were  called  Rabboni.  Gamaliel  was  one  of  the  number.  They  called 
themselves  the  children  of  wisdom;  expressions  which  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  Greek  4>iX6ao<f>o9.  (Matt  xi.  19. ;  Luke  vii.  35.) 
The  heads  of  sects  were  called  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii.  9.),  and  the 
disciples  were  denominated  sons  or  children.^     The  Jewish  teachers, 

»  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Ecoles  des  Hebreux,  BisserL  torn.  i.  pp.  872—376. ;  and 
Dictionary,  voce  Schools.  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  pp.  92—101.  Stb  edition.  Basnage*8 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  10.  p.  79.  Bp. 
Story's  Essay  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  39 — 42. 

•  **  It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by  the  title  of  sou  ; 
thiM,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  soiu  of  the  prophetM.  (1  Kings  xx,  35., 
2  Kings  ii.  3.,  iv.  38.)    St  Paul  styles  Timothy  his  son.    (l  Tim.  I  2.,  2  Tim.  I  2.)    St 
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at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms,  but  they  also  taught 
and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples,  and,  in  fact,  wnerever  they 
could  find  an  audience.  The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who 
chose  might  propose  questions,  upon  which  it  was  tiie  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  remark  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of 
the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self-constituted.  They 
received  no  other  salary  than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  dis* 
ciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary ^  rifAii^  honobabium.  (1  Tim.  v. 
17.)  They  acquired  a  subsistence  in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of 
some  art  or  handicraft.  According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were 
bound  to  hold  no  conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.;  Matt  ix.  11.) 
The  subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly  in- 
tricate, and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples  in  the  Tsuunud.^ 

III.  Aft«r  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great  sects  of 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate  school.  The 
Method  of  Teaching  in  these  schools  may  be  easily  collected  from 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or  Teachers  generally  sat.  Thus 
our  Loid  sat  down  previously  to  delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
(Matt.  v.  1.);  as  Gamaliel  also  did  in  his  school.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  Greek  philosophers, 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever  they 
went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things  either  human  or 
divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered  some  of  his  most  interesting 
instructions  to  his  apostles.  Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt, 
iv.  20.,  x.  38.,  xvi.  24. ;  Mark  i.  18.,  xvi.  24.  The  Pupils  generally 
sat  below  their  preceptors.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  ^Acts  xxii.  3.)  Philo  relates  that 
the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  tne  feet  of  their  masters,  who  inter- 
preted the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative  sense,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.     The  author  of  the  commentary  on  the 

John  styles  those  to  whom  his  first  epistle  was  sent,  his  chUdren  (ii.  1.,  v.  21.);  and  thus 
the  royal  sage  (Ptoy.  i.  S.)  adilresses  his  young  hearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn 
the  advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents;  becaoso  obedience  to  parents  is  a  duty,  second 
only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God.**    Holden*s  Translation  of  Proverbs,  p.  8S. 

'  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish  seminaries, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and 
of  which  Basnage  has  given  a  copious  account  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  c.  5.  pp. 
410 — 414.  (London,  1708.  folia)  The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this 
degree  are  described  by  Maimonides  (Jadchazaka,  lib.  vi.  4.)  as  follows: — 1.  The  candi- 
date for  the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his  literary 
acquisitions.  S.  Having  undciigone  this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  seat  (Matt  xxiii.  2.)  3.  A  writing-tablet  was  presented  to  him, 
to  signify  that  he  should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his 
memory,  and,  without  being  written  down,  be  lost  4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify 
that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowled^  (Luke  xL  52.)  5.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  htm;  a  custom  derived  from  Numb,  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  certain  power  or 
authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tiberias,  with  the  title  of  Eabbi,  in  the  school 
of  Babylon,  with  that  of  Master,    ( Jabn's  Arehieologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  p.  105.) 
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first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  published  under  the  name  of  St. 
Ambrose,  says,  on  chap,  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated 
chairs ;  while  scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on 
benches  just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground 
on  hassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud^  it  is  stated  that  the  masters  sat 
down  while  the  scholars  stood.^ 

IV.  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intellectual 
acquirements  before  the  time  of  David,  and  especially  of  Solomon, 
who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wisdom ;  a  circumstance 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  many  visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by 
distinguished  foreigners.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which 
was  truly  an  illustrious  one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other 
kings.  The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and  natural 
history;  on  which  last  subject  Solomon  wrote  many  treatises,  no 
longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little  progress  in  science  and 
literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  During  their  captivity,  it  is 
true,  they  acquired  many  foreign  notions,  with  which  they  had  not 
been  previously  acquainted ;  and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much, 
both  of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy. It  is  clear,  notwithstandiag  this,  that  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity  fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  History;  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character  with 
those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Wbiting  was  anciently  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  testimony ;  for  it  not 
only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  but  speaks  of  many  historical  books,  which 
have  now  perished ;  and  also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  remarkable  achievements,  and  furnished  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyrians,  had  their  Historical  Annals.  Among  the  Egyptians 
there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.,  the  priests,  one  part  of  whose  duty  it 
was  to  write  the  history  of  their  country.  In  the  primitive  ages  the 
task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most  nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at 
a  later  period  the  king  had  his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business 
it  was  to  record  the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets 
among  the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and, 
in  the  earliest  periods,  the  Genealogists  interwove  many  historical 
events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families.  Indeed, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  generally  partakes 
more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronolo^cal  character.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies,  nn^in  (toldoth),  is  used  also  for 
history  (Gen.  vi.  9„  x.  1.);  and  hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Nabonasser  is  any  where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this 
defect,  in  regard  to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner 

^  Tit  Megillah.  *  Calmet,  DissertatioDR,  torn.  L  pp.  377,  378. 
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compensated  by  the  insertion  in  various  places  of  definite  periods  of 
time^  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  concise  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs, 
took  the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  or  more 
generations.  (Ruth  iv.  18 — 22. ;  Ezra  vii.  1 — 5. ;  Matt  i.  8.)  It  was 
considered  so  much  of  an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these 
family  annals,  that  the  Hebrews  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation, 
had  public  genealogists,  denominated  Q^^lfi^,  "it^is^  (sHOxeR,  8H0TeRiM)w 

Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain  period  to  a 
generation.  According  to  their  estimation,  three  generations  made 
an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  however,  when  men 
lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years  made  a  generation.  This  is 
clear  from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  yet  there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
affairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  however,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  their  historical  and  other  writings,  for  the  better  under- 
standing the  states  of  other  foreign  nations  with  which  they  became 
very  closely  connected :  and  the  most  ancient  historical  documents  of 
the  Hebrews  throw  more  light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the 
invention  and  progreae  of  the  arts  than  any  other  writings  that  are 
extant. 

2.  PoETBY  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  un- 
disciplined feelings  and  a  Gvely  imagination  naturally  supplied  strong 
expressions,  and  gave  an  expressive  modulation  to  the  voice,  and 
motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence^  poetry,  music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all 
probability  contemporaneous  in  their  origin.  The  effusions  of  the 
inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  surpass  in  grandeur,  sublimity, 
beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Moses,  composed  on  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Israelites  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.),  is  an  admirable  hymn  full  of  strong  and 
lively  images.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that 
of.  Hannah  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excel- 
lent flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's  lamenta- 
tion on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i  19.)  is  an  incom- 
parable elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.  xii.)  and  Hezekiah's  song 
of  praise  (isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of  every  one's  attention.  The 
prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iiL)  contains  a  sublime  description  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Besides  these  single  hymois,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations;  all  of  which 
are  composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psaims  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devotion,  full 
of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a  variety  of  expressions, 
admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thankful  remembrance  of  God's 
mercies^  and  for  moving  the  passions  of  joy  and  grief,  indignation 
and  hatred.  They  consist  mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers, 
holy  meditations,  and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  tlianksgiving. 
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The  allusions  are  beautiful^  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and 
the  piety  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable^  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sentences  of 
morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our  duty  to  God  and 
man.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches  us,  in  a  very  lively  manner^ 
the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy. 
The  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  mans 
affection  to  his  spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  el^ant  expressions,  shows 
us  the  ardenl  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people;  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  ChaldsBans. 

3.  Obatort  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  He- 
brews; although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the  impulse  of  their 
genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their  writings,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  might  imitate  with  advantage.  Want  of  eloquence 
was  objected  as  a  defect  against  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor,  i.  17.),  who, 
notwithstanding,  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing  moral 
opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  37th,  39th,  and  73d 
Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach.  During  the  captivity  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions, 
and  appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  purposes. 
They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the  language  in  which  tJie  sacred 
books  were  written  was  no  longer  vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need 
of  an  interpreter  in  the  sabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law 
was  read;  and  also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had 
been  recently  erected  in  order  to  make  the  people  understand  what 
was  read.  These  interpreters  learnt  the  Hebrew  language  at  the 
schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who,  for  the  two  generations 
preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had  maintained  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  philosophy,  were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as 
to  render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  conten- 
tions, which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  divisions  had 
arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No  less  than  eighteen  nice 
questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at 
that  period,  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of 
which  questions  was  an  inquiry,  **  What  cause  was  sufiicient  for  a 
bill  of  divorce?"  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are  the 
same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz.  Sameas  and 
PoUio,  who  flourished  thirty-four  years  before  Christ,  then  Shammai 
or  Sameas  is  most  probably  the  same  with  the  Simeon  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  ii.  25.  34.,  and  his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the 

*  For  an  Index  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  the  Scriptures  designed  to  facilitate  tho 
Beading  of  the  Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  III. 
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Talmud,  Is  the  same  with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  y.  34., 

xxii.  3. 

6.  Physics,  or  Natukal  Philosophy,  has  secured  but  little 
attention  in  the  East;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Natural  Histosy,  was  always 
much  more  an  object  of  interest  Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science 
the  Hebrews  subsequently  had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly 
from  the  Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  habits  of  the  Hebrews  were 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  this  science;  and  how  much  they 
loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  peruses  the  productions  of 
the  sacred  poets,  especially  those  of  David.  But  no  one  among  the 
Hebrews  could  ever  be  compared  to  King  Solomon ;  who  spake  of 
trees f  from  the  cedar  t^at  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that  spring^ 
eth  out  of  the  wally  and  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things  and  of  fishes,  (1  Kings  iv«  33.)  The  numerous  images  which 
our  Saviour  derived  &om  the  works  of  nature  attest  how  deeply  he 
had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic.  —  The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were  well  known. 
The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for  their  own  convenience, 
have  been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics.  —  By  this  term  we  understand  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  them  was 
absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  people, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge  to  have  actually  existed ;  al- 
though no  express  mention  is  made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  Astronomy. — The  interests  of  agriculture  and  navigation  re- 
quired some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence  that  ah  attempt 
was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
months  were  divided  into  thirty  days  each*  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.,  viii.  4.) 
In  Astronomy,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited 
great  superiority ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  culti- 
vated by  llie  Hebrews.  The  laws  of  Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means 
favoured  this  science,  as  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations  worshipped 
the  host  of  heaven ;  hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the 
constellations  by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.,  xxxviii.  31,  32. ;  Isa.  xiiL  10.; 
Amos  V.  8. ;  2  Kings  xxiiL  5. 

9.  Astrology.  —  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Hebrews 
did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since  the  study  of 
astrology y  which  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  astronomy,  and 
was  very  highly  estimated  among  the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii. 
9. ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9.,  1.  35. ;  Dan.  ii.  13.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Deut  xviii.  10. ;  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel,  indeed,  studied 
the  art  of  astrology  atrBabylon,  but  he  did  not  practise  it.  (Dan.  i. 
20.,  ii.  2.)     The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  mentioned  in  Matt. 
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il.  1.  et  seq.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the  heavens  into 
apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which  apartments  they  as- 
signed a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact  developes  the  origin  of  the 
word  ^BsKfyfiovky  or  the  Lord  of  the  {celestial)  dwelling.  (Matt,  x,  25., 
xii.  24.  27. ;  Mark  iii.  22. ;  Luke  xi.  15—19.) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15, 16.  A 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied  in  the  ac- 
count given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 27.  Mention  is  made,  in  the  books 
of  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
surements. It  was  brought  by  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  SuRYETiNa  first 
had  its  origin,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  mea- 
suring line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and  set  off  geographically 
the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The  .weights  used  in  weighing  solid 
bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.),  provided  they  were  similar  to  each 
other  in  form,  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Arts.  — No  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of  Noah^s  ark,  and  the  tower 
of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  also 
from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  43.,  xlv.  19., 
1.  9.,  and  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7. ;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  implied  in 
the  mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  manv  other  instruments, 
that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but  which  were,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those  which  are  named,  were 
in  existence. 

12.  Geogbaphy.  —  Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  point ;  but  see 
Gen.  X.  1 — 30.,  xii.  4 — 15.,  xiv.  1 — 16.,  xxviii.  2 — 9.,  xlix.  13.,  &c 
From  Josh,  xviii.  9.  it  appears  that  a  map  was  made  of  the  whole  of 
Palestine :  and  it  is  evident  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that  there  must 
have  existed  among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments,  if  nothing  more,  of 
geographical  science.^ 


SECT.  IV. 

ON  THE   COUMEBCE  AKD  HAYIOATION  OF  THB  HEBBEW8. 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade,  more 
ancient  than  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  to  whom 
Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. .  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 — 28.) 

•  Jahn's  Archaologia  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §§  9S— 100. 104.  106.    Parean,  Antiquitas 
llebruica,  pp.  432 — 438. 
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These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  laden 
with  spices^  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  were 
carrying  into  Egypt ;  where,  doubtless,  they  produced  a  great  re- 
turn, from  the  quantities  consumed  in  that  country  for  embalming 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling 
him  to  Potiphar,  it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to 
the  commodities  furnished  by  Gilead.  The  traffic,  thus  early  com- 
menced, must  have  been  carried  on  during  succeeding  ages,  and  con- 
stituted a  profitable  trade  with  the  Egyptians ;  who,  however,  carried 
on  no  foreign  commerce.  They  abandoned  the  navigation  of  the  sea 
to  others :  but  it  was  their  policy,  like  the  modem  Chinese,  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  them,  and  to  bring  them 
the  productions  of  their  climes.  In  subsequent  ages  the  Egyptians 
had  the  control  of  no  small  part  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  by  the  dependence  of  those  countries  upon  them  for  com. 

But  the  most  distinguished  merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the 
Phoenicians,  who  bought  the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which 
they  exported  to  Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return 
silver  and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East.  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre, 
founded  about  250  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  or 
1251  before  the  Christian  lera;  and  wherever  they  went,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  established  peaceful  commercial  settlements,  mutually 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by 
them.  The  commerce  of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii. 
and  Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  There  were  two  prin- 
cipal routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt ;  viz.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three 
days'  joumey  ;  and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they  chiefly  transported 
their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on  camels,  a  hardy  race  of  ani- 
mals, admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose :  and  lest  th.ey 
should  be  plundered  by  robbers,  the  merchants  used  to  travel  in 
large  bodies  (as  they  now  do),  which  are  called  caravans;  or  in 
smaller  companies  termed  hafiUs  or  kafies.  (Job.  vi.  18,  19. ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25. ;  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant  pro- 
duce, admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted  no  laws  in 
favour  of  trade ;  because  the  Hebrews,  being  specially  set  apart  for 
the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could  not  be  dispersed  among  idola- 
trous nations  without  being  in  danger  of  becoming  contaminated  with 
their  abominable  worship.  As  the  inland  trade  sufficed  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  people,  he  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice  in 
weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37. ;  Deut^  xxv.  13,  14.);  and 
left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.     It  is  obvious,  however. 
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that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews,  who  were  bound  to  present 
themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice  in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for 
much  domestic  traffic,  which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes 
would  carry  on  with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From 
Judg.  V.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime  nations ; 
but  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before  the  reign  of  David. 
That  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many  victories,  not  only  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Edom 
(which  he  reduced  into  a  province\  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
two  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geoer  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the 
wealdi  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing  cedar- 
timber  from  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  he  also  hired  Tyrian 
masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying  on  his  works.'  This  prince  col- 
lected, for  the  building  of  the  temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  our  money,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.* 
On  the  death  of  David,  Solomon,  his  successor,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being  blessed 
with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the  improvement  of  foreign 
commerce,  which  had  not  been  expressly  prohibited  by  Moses.  He 
employed  the  vast  wealth  amassed  by  his  father  in  works  of  architec- 
ture, and  in  strengthening  and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  cele- 
brated temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and 
many  entire  cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Pal- 
myra), were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little  qua- 
lified for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  king  of  Tyre, 
the  son  of  his  father's  friend  Hiram,  who  furnished  him  with  cedar 
and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones,  all  properly  cut  and 
prepared  for  building ;  which  the  Tyrians  carried  by  water  to  the 
most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  IT. 
also  sent  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's 
people,  none  of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  tlie  Sidonians 
(1  Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians,  from 
their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon.  Solomon,  in  re- 
turn, furnished  the  Tyrians  with  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and  he  even 
received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 11. ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It 
is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price 
for  Solomon's  cession  of  twenty  cities  to  the  Tyrians ;  but  Hiram, 
not  liking  the  cities,  afterwards  returned  them  to  him.  (1  Kings  ix. 
12,  13.) 

'  Eupolemus,  an  aocient  writer  quoted  bj  Eusebius  (De  Fnep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.)»  says 
that  David  built  phips  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  Bent  men  skilled  in  mines  and  metals  to  the 
island  of  Ophir.  Some  modem  authors,  improring  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authoritr, 
have  ascribed  to  David  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  com- 
merce. 

'  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  35.  208. 
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The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship^  which  Solomon  had 
with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western  worlds  inspired  him 
with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  trade.  His 
father's  conquests,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  extended  his  terri- 
tories to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the 
possession  of  a  good  harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to 
the  rich  countries  of  the  south  and  east.  But  his  own  subjects  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  vessels,  he  again 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  King  of  Tyre,  who  was 
desirious  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  commerce,  the  articles  of  which 
his  subjects  were  obliged  to  receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians, 
entered  readily  into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly, 
Tyrian  carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 
geber,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon  himself  also 
went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries,  called  Ophir  (most 
probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a 
place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on  the  same  coast*  ^  The  voyage  re- 
quired three  years  to  accomplish  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  time  employed  in  it,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were 
prodigiously  great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and  peacocks. 
We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  exported  in  this 
trade :  but,  in  all  probability,  the  manufactures  of  the  Tyrians,  toge- 
ther with  the  commodities  imported  by  them  from  other  countries, 
were  assorted  with  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in 
making  up  the  cargoes ;  and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons, 
imported  bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  com- 
mercial neighbours.  (1  Kings  vii. — x. ;  2  Chron.  iL  viii.  ix.)  Solo- 
mon also  establishea  a  commercial  correspondence  with  Egypt; 
whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen-yam :  the  chariots 
cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hundred  and  fifty,  shekels  of 
silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. ;  2  Chron.  i.  16, 17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  portion 
which  remained  to  the  bouse  of  David,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber^  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  fieet 
was  wrecked  there.  (1  Kings  xxii.  48. ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,37.)  During 
the   reign   of  Jehoram,  the  wicked  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 

*  It  is  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hundred  yean  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
this  voyage  was  made  hy  the  Egyptians.  (Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  4S.)  They  sailed  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  iher  perfonjied  it  in  three  years;  just 
the  same  time  that  the  voyage  under  Solomon  had  taken  up.  It  appears  likewise  from 
Pliny  (Nat  Hist.  lib.  il  c.  67.),  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
known  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time;  by  Haano  the  Carthaginian,  when  Car- 
thage was  in  all  its  glory;  by  one  Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyms,  king  of 
Egypt:  and  Cslius  Antipater,  an  historian  of  good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Pliny, 
testifies  that  he  had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  made  the  voyage  from  Qsdea  to  ^hiopia. 
Bp.  Lowth,  howeyer,  supposes  Tarshish  to  bo  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Isaiah,  toI.  ii.  j>p. 
34,  35. 
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Edomites  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns^  and  recoTered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic^  through  the  Red  Sea, 
ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  recovered  Elath  soon 
after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites  thence,  and,  having  forti- 
fied the  place,  peopled  it  with  his  own  subjects,  who  renewed  their 
former  commerce.  This  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  when  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weak- 
ened Judah  in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath;  whence  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  con- 
quered Rezin,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.^ 
Thus  finally  terminated  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Asmonasan  princes,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the  ocean, 
even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus  was  accused 
before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose.  During  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history,  Joppa  and  Caesarea 
were  the  two  principal  ports ;  and  corn  continued  to  be  a  staple  article 
of  export  to  Tyre.  (Acts  xii.  20.)^ 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  applied 
themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously  done  to  commercial 
pursuits ;  for  though  some  of  them  cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4,  5.),  yet  many  others  appear  to  have  gained 
their  subsistence  by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after 
their  restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  of  the 
rest  of  the  sabbath-day  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses,  not  only  bought 
and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.),  but  also  extorted  unjust 
usury.  (Neh.  V.  1 — 13.)  In  later  times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  Simon  Maccabseus,  who  made  the  fortified  city  of  Joppa 
a  commodious  port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
erected  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  converted  into  a  very  excellent 
harbour,  which  was  always  sheltered  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
mole.* 

ly.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish  ships,  we 
have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients 
were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns : 
Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  were 
below  two  thousand  amphorae,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons.* 
The  trading  vessels,  however,  which  were  employed  for  transporting 
corn  from  Egypt  (at  that  time  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome)  were  of 

*  During  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  privileged  streets  at  Damascus,  as  the 
Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  In  later  times,  daring  the  crusades,  the  Ge- 
noese and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  had  ttreett  assigned 
to  them,  with  great  liberties  and  exclusive  jarisdictions  therein.  See  Harmer's  Observa- 
tions, vol.  iil  pp.  489 — 492. 

*  Jahn,  Archseol.  Hebr.  §§  107—111.  Macphorson*s  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.!. 
pp.  22 — 24.  26.     Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  i.  pp.  5^10.  8th  edit. 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  9.  §  6.    Fareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418,  419. 

*  Epist.  ad  Familiarcs,  lib.  xii.  ep.  15. 
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much  larger  capacity,  probably  not  inferior  to  the  largest  merchant- 
men of  modern  times.  In  such  a  vessel,  bound  with  com  from  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt  to  Kome,  St.  Paul  was  embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia. 
From  the  description  of  his  voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to 
what  small  improvement  the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained. 
They  had  no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels.  As 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  more  advanced  state  of  navigation 
among  them,  were  reluctant  to  venture  out  to  sea  beyond  the  sight  of 
land,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  tlie  Apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach  of  the 
several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast  on  the  rocks,  as 
the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Homer  ^,  which  practice  also 
still  obtains  in  almost  every  island  of  Greece.^  Further,  they  had  no 
compass  by  which  they  could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless 
deep :  and  the  sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly 
distressing,  when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was  inter- 
cepted from  them  (Acts  xxvii.  20.);  the  absence  of  which  increased 
their  danger,  since  it  deprived  them  of  their  only  means  of  observa- 
tion. The  vessel  being  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales, 
which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterranean' 
(where  they  are  now  called  Levanters)^  they  had  much  work  to  come  by 
the  ship's  boat^  which  appears  to  have  been  towed  along  after  the  vessel, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  obtains  in  the  East,  where  the  slafh 
are  fastened  to  the  sterns  of  the  ships  (16.);  which  having  taken  up, 
that  is,  having  drawn  it  up  close  to  the  stern,  they  proceeded  to  under^ 

S'rd  the  ship.  (17.)  We  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Oman  authors,  tiiat  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  in 
order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  inuninent  danger.*  The  larger 
ships,  on  their  more  extended  voyages,  carried  with  them  {nro^dfiaTa, 
or  ropes  tor  under-girding,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  which 
might  require  them.  This  method  of  strengthening  a  ship  at  sea, 
though  not  adopted  so  often  as  it  anciently  was,  is  not  unknown  in 
the  experience  of  modem  navigators.^ 

'  niad,  lib.  i  435.  et  piusim. 

'  £mer8on'8  Letters  Arom  the  ^gean,  toL  ii  p.  121.  The  foUowiDg  passages  of  Acts 
xxvii.  will  deriye  elucidation  from  the  above  practice:  it  will  be  obserred  that  at  setting 
sail  there  is  no  mention  made  of  heaving  ap  the  anchor;  but  there  occnr  sach  phrases  as 
the  following :  —  And  entering  into  a  ship  of  Adrantjfttium,  ws  lauhcubd,  meaning  to 
sail  by  the  coeuis  of  Asia  (verse  2.).  And  when  die  touih  wind  Mew  so/Up,  supposing  that 
they  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they  sailed  dose  by  Crete  (13.).  And 
again,  And  when  we  had  launched  fbom  thssce,  we  sailed  vnder  Cyprus,  because  the 
winds  were  contrary  (4.).     Ibid.  pp.  121,  122. 

'  Mr.  Emerson  has  described  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  these  gales  in  his  Letters 
from  the  iEgcan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149 — 152. 

*  Bdphelius  and  Wetstein,  in  loc,  have  collected  namerons  testimonies.  See  also  Dr. 
Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 

*  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  performed: — A  stout  cable  is  slipped  under 
the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  the  seamen  can  conduct  to  any  part  of  the  ship's  keel,  and 
then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to  keep  the  planks  from  starting.  As  manj  rounds 
as  maj  be  necessary,  may  be  thus  taken  about  the  vesseL  An  instance  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  in  Lord  Anson^s  Voyage  roand  the  World.  Speaking  of  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says, — **They  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  their 
upper-deck  guns;  and  ttihe  six  turns  of  the  cable  round  die  «Ai]p,  to  prevent  her  opening,** 
(p.  24.  4to.  edit.)    Bp.  Pearce  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  xzvii.  17.    Two  instances  of 
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Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  rudder-^andsy  mentioned  in  Acts  zxvii.  40 ;  but  the  supposed 
difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the  structure  of  ancient 
vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all  large  ships  (of  which  description  were 
the  Alexandrian  com  ships)  to  have  two  rudders,  a  kind  of  very  large 
and  broad  oars,  which  were  attached  to  the  stem,'  one  on  each 
quarter,  distinguished  as  the  right  and  the  left  rudder.  The  bands 
were  some  kinds  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  rudders  were  hoisted 
some  way  out  of  the  water ;  for  as  they  could  be  of  no  use  in  a  storm, 
and  in  the  event  of  £ur  weather  coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  with- 
out them,  this  was  a  prudent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  bands  being  loosed 
when  the  ship  was  again  got  under  way,  the  rudders  would  fall  down 
into  their  proper  places,  and  serve  to  steer  the  vessel  into  the  creek 
which  they  now  had  in  view.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on  their  ships  both 
at  the  head  and  stern ;  the  first  of  which  was  called  Hapcurrjfio?,  or 
the  sifffi,  from  which  the  vessel  was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of 
the  tutelar  deity  to  whose  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  sometimes  had  deities  at  the  head :  in  which  case  it  is  most 
likely  that,  if  they  had  any  figure  at  the  stem,  it  was  the  same ;  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  ship  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  one 
deity,  and  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another.  The  constellation  of 
the  Dioscuri,  that  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  II.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good  omen,  they 
had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the  ship,  whence  they 
gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  historian  uses.' 

The  Egyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of  ships  or 
boats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.^  Isuah  alludes  to  them  (xviii.  2.), 
in  our  version  rendered  vessels  of  bulrushes.^  Boats  of  similar  firail 
materials  are  still  in  use  in  the  East^ 

nnder-girding  a  ship  are  noticed  in  tiie  Cheralier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Bebellion 
in  1745-46.  (London,  1822.  Syo,)  pp.  421.  454.  More  reoentlj  in  onr  own  time,  when, 
in  1815,  Mr.  Henry  Hartley  was  employed  to  pilot  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  one  of 
the  ships  under  his  escort  (the  Jupiter)  W2&f rapped  round  the  middle  hy  three  or  four 
turns  of  a  stream-cahle,  that  is,  had  three  or  fonr  turns  of  the  cable  passed  round  the 
middle  of  her  hull  or  frame.  Sir  Qeorge  Back  also,  on  his  return  from  his  Arctic  voyage  in 
1837,  was  forced  to  under-gird  his  ship,  in  consequence  of  her  shattered  and  leaking  con- 
dition. See  Mr.  Smith's  very  instructive  treatise  on  **The  Yoysge  and  Shipwreck  of 
Saint  Paul,"  pp.  65,  66.  In  pp.  172 — 177.  he  has  described  the  process  of  onder-gu^ing 
the  ships  of  the  ancients. 

1  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,  p.  ua 

'  Eisner  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  zxvii.  40. 

•  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  voL  a  on  Acts  xzvlu.  11. 

«  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  navigia  texunt  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xiii  11.  The  same 
fact  is  attested  by  Lacan:  oonseiitur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro.  PharsaL  lib.  iv. 
136. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

'  The  Hon.  Capt  Keppel,  giving  an  account  of  an  excursion  up  the  river  Tigris,  thus 
describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked: — '^It  was  in  shape  like  a  large  circular  basket; 
the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with  bitumen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This 
sort  of  boat  is  conmion  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to 
the  strong  currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  diese  boats  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  wuds  of  bvJruakes  upon  the  waters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah?  (xviii.  2.)"  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India  toI.  i.  pp.  197, 198.  Mr.  liiyard,  in  Southern  Mesopotamia,  met  with 
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V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor  without  a 
system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver,  brass,  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money,  current  money,  and 
money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use  of  Coin  or  stamped  Money 
appears  to  have  been  of  late  introduction  among  the  Hebrews.  Cal- 
met  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only 
by  weight,  and  that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal  and  not  the 
stamp.  The.  ancient  Egyptians  also  settled  the  price  of  commodities 
by  weight*  The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney 
to  be  general  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey:  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales  and 
weighs  it  ^  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  purchased  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiiL  16.)'  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  carrying  on  tnule,  unquestionably,  was  by  way  of  barter,  or 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another ;  a  custom  which  obtains  in 
some  places  even  to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were 
deemed  the  most  valuable  were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed 
out ;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to  give  to 
each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  degree  of  alloy,  in  order  to 
determine  its  value,  and  save  both  buyers  and  sellers  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  examining  the  metal.  In  some  eases,  the  earliest  coins 
bore  the  impression  of  a  particular  figure ;  in  others,  they  were  made 
to  resemble  objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late 
date  among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians  had 
none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  nor  had 
the  Grreeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  probably  imitated)  any  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have  no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence 
of  coined  money,  among  the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  nor  had  the  Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted 
the  privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judaea.  Before  these  re- 
spective times,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight ;  this  will  account 
for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel^  which  comes  from  shakal,  to  weiffh,) 
denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any  commodity  and  also  a  determi- 
nate sum  of  money.*  The  holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  be- 
lievers should  conform  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St  Paul 

similar  boats,  consisting  simplj  of  a  veiy  narrow  frame -work  of  rashes,  covered  with 
bitumen,  which  skimmed  oyer  &&  surface  of  the  water  with  great  rapiditj.  Discoyeries  in 
Nineyeh  and  Babjlon,  p.  552. 

'  Wilkinson's  Manners,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  yol.  iiL  pp.  237,  238. 

'  In  a  piece  of  scnlptare  discovered  hj  Captains  Irhy  and  Mangles  at  El  Cab,  the  an- 
cient Eleethias  in  Bgypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of  scales  :  at  one  end  was  a  man 
writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weighing  some  small  articles,  probably  loaves  of 
bread.  The  weight  was  in  the  form  of  a  cow  couchanL  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c. 
pp.  130 — 132. 

'  Yolney's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  vol.  ii.  425.  In  considerable  payments  an  agent  of 
exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  phrase,  current  momey  with  Ae  merchant,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16. 

*  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  11.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  the  money  coined  by 
the  Maccabeean  princes,  in  F.  P.  Bayer*8  Dissertatio  De  Nummis  HebrsBO-Samaritanis. 
YalentisB  Edetanorum.  1781.  4  to. 
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represented  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  wbich 
the  liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  of  the  mould  or  die 
into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17.)^ 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning  them  for  the 
Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which  were  to  serve  as 
standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited  at  first  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
priests.^  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple  these  standards 
necessarily  perished ;  and  during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the 
weights  and  measures  of  their  masters.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  appeai-s  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  Justinian's  Novels 
(c.  15.),  standard  weights  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
the  more  venerated  church  of  every  city. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  commerce, 
and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  No.  L 
of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


AMUSEHENTS  OF  THE  JEWS.  —  ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THBATBIGAL 
PERFOBMAKCES,  AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  being  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the  Israelites,  will 
sufficienuy  account  for  their  silence  resj^ecting  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments. Although  no  jiarticulur  circumstances  are  recorded  on  this 
subject,  we  meet  with  a  few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  He- 
brews were  not  entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded  them 
occasions  for  festivity.  Thus,  Abraliam  made  a  great  feast  on  the  day 
when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (^Gen.  xxi.  8.)  Weddings  were  always 
seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  443 — 444.  suprit) :  so  also  were  the 
seasons  of  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii  23.);  and 
harvest-home.  (See  p.  495.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days 
of  sovereigns.  (Gen.  xl.  20. ;  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these  festivi- 
ties music  (see  p.  512.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  516.)  were  tlie  accom- 
paniments. ^  From  the  amusement  of  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place, and  imitating  the  usages  common  at  wedding  feasts  and  at 
funerals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  compare  the  Pliarisees  to 
sullen  children  who  vrill  be  pleaaed  with  nothing  which  their  compa- 
nions can  do,  whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  ftinerals ;  since  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  eidier  to  the  severe  precepts 
and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits  of 

»  Sr^K*  ^^"^  Romanae,  p.  33. 
corn-       *^?*1^^  ^^^^^  discussed  flic  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  con- 
pp.  S?!  ^^97       ^^  measures,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  UoKa,  toL  iii. 
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Christ  (Matt.  xi.  16, 17.)*  The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  who 
play  with  loaded  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul  with  a  strong  metaphor, 
in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating 
sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv.  14.),  whether  unbelieving  Jews,  heathen 
philosophers,  or  false  teachers  in  the  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  for  wonlly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.' 

II.  MiLiTABY  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By  these  the  Jewish 
youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20.  30 — 35.),  or 
the  hurling  of  stones  from  a  sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16. ; 
1  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth 
century)  it  was  a  common  exercise  throughout  Judasa  for  the  young 
men,  who  were  ambitious'  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift  up 
round  stones  of  enormous  weight,  some  as  high  as  their  knees,  others 
to  their  navel,  shoulders,  or  head,  while  others  placed  them  at  the  top 
of  their  heads,  with  their  hands  erect  and  joined  together.  He  further 
states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens  an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere  or 
globe,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  lift ;  and  that  on  inquiring 
into  its  use,  he  was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend 
in  the  games  until,  by  his  lifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  with  him.  From  this  exercise,  Jerome  elu- 
cidates a  difficult  passage  in  Zech.  xii.  3.,  in  which  the  prophet  com- 
pares Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great  weight,  which  being  too  heavy 
for  those  who  attempted  to  lift  it  up,  or  even  to  remove  it,  falls  back 
upon  them,  and  ci*ushes  them  to  pieces.' 

III.  Among  the  great  changes  which  were  effected  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of  Gymnastic  Sports  and 
Games,  in  imitation  of  those  celebrated  by  the  Greeks ;  who,  it  is 
well  known,  were  passionately  fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These 
amusements  they  carried,  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various 
countries  of  the  East ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises.  The  profligate  high 
priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  first  introduced 
public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  ^^  place 
for  exercise,  and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the 
heathen."  (2  Mace.  iv.  9.)  "  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic 
exercises  was,  the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  but  the  real  desi<^n 
went  to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  as  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  games,  besides,  were  closely  connected  with  idolatry ; 
for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honour  of  some  pagan  god. 
The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  more 
pious  part  of  the  nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter 

>  Eninoel  on  Matt  xi.  17.  'Dr.  Macknight  on  Eph.  iv.  14. 

*  Jerome  on  2^ch.  xii.  3.  (Op.  torn.  ill.  coL  1780.  Edit  Beoedictin.)    W.  Lowth  on 
Zech.  xii  3. 
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assigned  to  every  man  a  character^ — is  a  constant  spectator  how  he 
supports  this  character,  —  and  will  finally  applaud  or  condemn  ac- 
cording to  the  good  or  bad  execution  of  the  part,  whatever  it  is,  he 
has  been  appointed  to  act'  The  drama  was  instituted  to  exhibit  a 
striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a  faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to 
the  spectator's  view  that  miscellany  of  characters  which  diversify  it, 
and  those  interchanges  and  reverses  of  fortune  which  chequer  it*  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  observation  is  proper  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiiiil  passage  in  one  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted,  which  by  means  of  the 
requisite  machinery  are  very  frequently  shifting,  in  order  to  show 
the  characters  in  a  variety  of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the  spectator, 
lively  and  affecting  views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for 
example,  of  Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens',  one  while  of  a  palace,  at 
another  of  a  prison;  now  of  a  splendid  triumph,  and  now  of  a  funeral 
procession,  —  every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to  the  catastrophe, 
perpetually  varying  and  changing  according  to  the  rules  and  conduct 
of  the  dnuna.  Agreeably  to  this,  with  what  elegance  and  propriety 
does  St  Paul,  whom  we  find  quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  Greek  comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this 
world  as  continually  passing  away  ^,  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting!  "The  imagery,"  says 
Grotius,  '^  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery  is  suddenly 
changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  different"  ^  And  as  the 
transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real,  but  fictitious  and  imaginary, 
such  and  such  characters  being  assumed  and  personated,  in  whose 
joys  or  griefs,  in  whose  domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose 
elevation  or  depression,  the  actor  is  not  really  and  personally  in- 
terested, but  only  supports  a  character,  perhaps  entirely  foreign  from 
his  own,  and  represents  passions  and  affections  in  which  his  own  heart 
has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  considered  in  this 
light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture  wherein  the  apostle  is  inculcating 
a  Christian  indifference  for  tliis  world,  and  exhorting  us  not  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected  either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so 
fugitive  and  transitory  a  scene  I  (1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.)  Btit  this  I  say, 
brethren,  the  time  is  short  It  remaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  none :  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept 
not:  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not:  and  they  that 

I  ^picteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  699.  Upton.  Epicteti  Dlssertationes  ab  Airiano.  lib.  it. 
p.  5S0.  Uptoii. 

*  M.  Antoninus,  lib.  xi.  §  ti.  p.  204.  edit.  Oxon. 

' Modd  me  Thebis,  modd  ponit  Athents.         Horat.  Epist.  lib.  il  rer.  218. 

*  1  Cor.  TiL  31.     Tlapirfti  yhprh  trxvfui  rov  K6<rfiov  roihov. 

*  Dicitnr»  itapdrytip  rh  trxiifta  t^j  tricnpris,  nbi  scena  invertitnr,  aliamqne  plane  ostendit 
faciem.  Orotins  ad  loc.  Mais  comme  Grotins  remarqne  qne  cette  reflexion  de  TApdtre 
est  empruntee  dn  the&tre,  et  que  le  mot  Grec'  crxn/to,  que  Ton  tradnit  la  figure,  signifie 
proprement  un  personnage  de  theatre,  ou  una  decoration  dans  Euripide  et  dans  Aris- 
tophane,  et  que  les  Grecs  disoient  pour  marquer  le  changement  de  sc^ne,  ou  de  decoration 
du  th^iUre  itapdytt  rh  o'xii/^ti  rijs  amii^f,  on  croit  qn'il  fandroit  traduirc.  La  face  de  ce 
monde  change,  ce  qui  conTient  parfaitement  an  dessein  de  i'Apotre  dans  cette  oonjonc- 
tore.    Projet  d*nne  Nouyelle  Version,  par  le  Gene,  p.  674.  Hotter.  1696. 
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buy  as  though  they  possessed  not :  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not 
abusing  it^  For  the  fashion  of  this  toorld  pa^seth  away.  If  we  keep 
in  mind  the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text  (the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away)  we  shall  discern  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his 
language  and  sentiment  For  the  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  be 
comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act  their  own  proper  and  pei'sonal  concerns, 
but  only  personate  and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other 
men.  And  so  when  they  weep  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  i:^  as 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  there  is  more  show  and  appearance,  than 
truth  and  reality,  of  grief  and  son*ow  in  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter  scene,  it  is  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not ;  it  is  but  a  feigned  semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of 
mirth  and  gaiety,  which  they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward 
gladness  of  heart.  If  they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the 
merchant,  or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing  but 
fiction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  oyer,  they  have  no  wives,  no  pos- 
sessions or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  such 
representations.  In  like  manner,  by  this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle 
would  teach  us  to  moderate  our  desires  and  affections  towards  every 
thing  in  this  world ;  and  ratlier,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things 
as  matters  of  a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with 
them,  as  our  own  proper  and  personal  concern.^ 

'^  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to  every  age, 
and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of  fortune.  The  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  representation,  frequently 
support  a  variety  of  characters:  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  tlie  young 
and  the  old,  change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which 
they  respectively  appear,  by  turns  laymg  aside  one  habit  and  as- 
suming another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  regarded  in 
this  light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when  he  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  PUT  OFF  the  OLD  MAN  with  his  deeds,  and  to  PUT  ON  the  new 
MAN.  (Coloss.  iii.  9.  10. ;  Ei»h.  iv.  22,  23,  24.)  Tliat  ye  put  off, 
concerning  the  former  conversation,  tlie  OLD  MAN,  which  is  corrupt  ac- 
cording to  the  deceitful  lusts :  and  be  renewed  in  tlie  spirit  of  your 
mindsy  and  that  ye  PUT  ON  THE  NEW  MAN ',  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 

''  It  is  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Soman  theatres  and 
amphitheatres  malefactors  and  criminals  were  condemned  to  fight 
with  lions  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for  which  ^  all  parts  of  the 

'  K«raxpAiM/fV9i  li  Teiy  unhappily  rendered  abase.  It  is  here  used  in  a  good  sense, 
as  the  whole  passage  requires.  From  the  transiency  of  human  life  the  Apostle  observes, 
that  those  who  are  now  using  this  world's  happiness  will  soon  be  as  those  who  had  never 
enjoyed  it.     The  Greek  writers  use  napaxpdofioi  or  *AiroxpdoiuUy  to  abuse. 

*  Brekell*8  Discourses,  p.  318. 

'  Mihi  quidem  dubium  non  est  quin  hsec  loquendi  ratio  ducta  sit  ab  actoribiu,  qui,  habitu 
mutatOf  vestibusque  dcpositis,  alias  partes  agunt,  aiiosque  se  esse  produnt^  quam  qui  ia 
Mcend  esse  videbautur.    Erebsii  Observationes  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  842.    Lipsias,  1755. 

* Quodcunque  tremendum  est 

Dentibus,  aut  insigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  comu. 

Ant  rigidnm  setis  capitur,  decus  omne  timorque 

Sylvarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  resistant  Claudlan. 
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Roinan  dominions  were  industriously  ransacked  to  afford  this  very 
polite  and  elegant  amusement  to  this  most  refined  and  civilised 
people.  The  wretched  miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  re- 
garded with  the  last  ignominy  and  contempt  Dy  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes, made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it; 
and  a  wild  beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts  and  light 
missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  tear  and 
worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  To  this  sanguinary  and  brutal 
custom  the  following  expressions  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  allude,  (x.  32,  33.)  Ye  endured  the  great  fight  of  qjfflictians^ 
partly  whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazing-stocky  both  by  reproaches  and 
afflictions.  The  original  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed 
as  on  a  public  theatre  to  ignominious  msults  and  to  the  last  cruelties.^ 
In  another  passage  also  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  determined  fierce- 
ness and  bigotry  with  which  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him, 
uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  llieatre:  —  if 
after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  Not 
that  the  Apostle  appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his 
enemies  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  "  (because  the 
Koman  citizens  were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation) :  ^^  he 
seems  only  to  have  employed  this  strong  phraseology,  to  denote  the 
violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled  the  rage  and 
fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention  with  these  fierce  pagan 
zealots  and  fanatics  to  tiie  common  theatrical  conflict  of  men  with 
wild  beasts."  * 

>  *Op9i9ifffwts  re  ical  dxi^^^fft  ^9aTpi(6fiwot,  exposed  on  a  public  stage.  Dispensatorem  ad 
bestiasdedit.  Hoc  est,  seiptum  traducere.  Id  est,  sajs  one  of  the  commentators,  ladibrio 
exponere.  Petronins  Arbiter,  p.  220.  edit  Burman.  1709.  *Ei^€e99fr^ay  kaurois.  They 
openlj  exposed  themselves.  Poljbins,  p.  864.  HanoY.  1619.  Eusebius  relates  that 
Attains,  a  Christian,  was  led  ronud  the  amphitheatre,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
violence  of  the  multitude.  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  Solebant  olim 
gladiatores  et  bestiarii,  antequam  oertamen  obirent  per  ora  populi  circumduci.  Valesii 
not  in  loc  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Philo,  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphorical 
imagery  the  Apostle  here  employs,  Flaccus  is  represented  deploring  the  public  ignominy 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.    See  Philonis  Opera,  tom.  iL  p.  542.  edit  Mangey. 

'  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  Herod  is 
called  a  fox ;  Go  and  tell  that  fox.  (Luke  xui.  32.)  Hypocrites  are  called  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  (Matt  viL  15.)  Rapacious  and  mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves, 
that  will  enter  and  ravage  Uie  fold :  There  will  enter  among  you  grievous  wolves,  not 
sparing  the  flock.  (Acts  xx.  29.)  The  Apostle  uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the 
malice  and  rage  of  his  adversaries:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  Had  St  Paul  been  thus 
engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have  escaped  without  a 
miracle.  For  those  who  conquered  the  beasts  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men 
till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It  seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
expression  [^&i}^(0fM(xi7<ra1  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  raised  by 
Demetrius.  He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing  (1  Cor.  iv.  9.), 
and  again  (13.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expression,  Kar*  iofBpdtnov  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  32.,  the  sense  seems  to  be  hvmanitM  hquendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on 
Scripture,  dissert  xlix.  pp.  200,  201.  The  very  same  word  which  the  Apostle  here  em- 
ploys to  denote  the  violence  and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like 
metaphorical  sense,  'Air^  tvpias  fi^xpt  *Vtifiris  eHPIOMAXA  8(&  yris  Kcd  dtiKduraris,  yvierhs  koX 
^ifjJpas.  AU  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by  night  and  by  day,  do 
I  FiOHT  WITH  WILD  BEASTS.  IguatU  Epist  ad  Rom.  p.  94.  edit  Oxon.  1708.  flpo^v- 
Aitrtrw  5i  6^s  iarh  r&p  briplmf  MpontofUp^v.  I  advise  you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  the 
shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  also  the  Psalmist,  My  soul  ia  among  Hons^  eoen  the  sons  of  men^ 
whin  teeth  are  spean  and  amtos,  (Psal.  Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  O  Godf  in  their 
mouthe.  Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord  (Psal.  Iviii  6.)  See  also 
Lakemacher's  Obscrvatioucs  Sacrsc,  part  ii.  pp.  194 — 196. 
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Let  it  be  farther  observed,  for  the  elucidating  a  very  striking 
passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre  the  bestiarii, 
who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beastSy  had  armour  with 
which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist. 
But  the  last  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about 
noon  >,  were  a  miserable  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons 
to  assail  their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and  butchered  in 
the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  with  what  sublimity 
and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented  to  be  brought  out  last  upon 
the  stage,  as  being  devoted  to  certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public 
spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  men  I  For  I  think  that  God 
hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death :  for  we 
are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr.  Whitby's 
illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accurate  and  judicious. 
^^  Here  the  Apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  Roman  spectacles  rrjs  r&v 
SypLOfuvxtoi*  KoX  fjLovofia^^ias  avhpoi^vovy  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the 
gladiators,  where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend 
themselves,  and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them:  but  in  the 
meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assailant, 
and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for  slaughter  to  another 
day ;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be  called  iinOavdriot,  men  ap- 
pointed for  death ;  and  this  being  the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre 
for  that  day,  they  are  said  here  to  be  set  forth  hayaroiy  the  last." 

Y.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities,  which  ancient 
history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olympic  Games.  Historians, 
orators,  and  poets,  abound  with  references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  celebrated  exercises.  ^^  These  games 
were  solemnised  every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  aU  parts  of  the  world.*  They  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence :  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Elis  was  a  scene  of  universal  fes- 
tivity and  joy.  There  were  other  public  games  instituted,  as  the 
Fy thian,  Nemean,  Isthmian ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour 
and  dexterity  of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  iUus- 
trious  names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with  their 
presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  nudntained  for  a  series  of 
years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally  eclipsed,  by  the  Olympie. 
We  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those 

*  Matatinaram  non  ultima  prsda  feranun.  Maitiel,  xiii.  95.  Casa  in  meridiannm 
spcctaculum  incidi — qnidquid  ante  pngnatum  est,  misericordia  fuit,  nanc  omissis  nugis 
mera  homicidia  sunt:  nihil  faabent  quo  tegantur,  ad  ictnm  totis  corporibns  expositi — non 
galcft,  non  scuto  repellitnr  fenrum.  Seneca,  torn,  ii  epist  Tii.  pp.  17,  18.  edit.  Gronor. 
1672.  *kir6KKwro  fiiy  dripia  cActx^rro,  Mpttiroi  5i  iroAAol,  ol  /ikv  iWiiKots  fiax^/ifyot,  ol  9k 
Kal  6tr*  hrtlyup  it»aX6ixtvoi,  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  951.  Keimar.  See  also  pp.  971, 
972.  cjusdero  editionis.  See  also  Beansobre's  note  on  1  Cor.  Iy.  9.  and  Lipsii  Saturnalia, 
torn.  vi.  p.  951. 

■  Josephos,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  §  12.  ed.  Havercamp.  Arriani  Epictctup, 
lib.  iii.  p.  456.  edit  Upton.  1741. 
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times  were  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kings 
of  Macedon*,  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  S  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
at  last  the  lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world',  in- 
cited by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter  their 
names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied  palm ;  — 
judging  their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of  all  human  glory 
and  greatness  happily  terminated,  if  they  could  but  interweave  the 
Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels  they  had  purchased  in  fields  of 
blood/  The  various  games  which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their 
capital  and  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such 
splendour,  ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian ;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory :  for  though  the  Romans  had  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the  chariot  race,  yet  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  such  numbers  of  gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears, 
and  tigers,  though  congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality 
of  these  people, — for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agree- 
able without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the  last  degree 
shocking  to  humanity  ;  for  every  crown  here  won  was  dipt  in  blood. 
1.  "  The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the  dart  and 
discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pentathlon.  The  candidates 
were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  morals.^  A 
defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal  character  totally  disqualified  them. 
It  was  indispensably  necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a 
severe  regimen.^  At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a 
particular  course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they 
had  given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors,  to 
resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty^  days  before  the  games  com- 
menced ;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises  were  regulated 
and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  persons  who  were  appointed 
every  day  to  superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  they  authorita- 
tively  prescribed,  and  religiously  inspected,   that  the  combatants 

^  Philip.  Eadem  qnoqne  die  nitntitim  pater  dns  [Philippas]  duartim  Tictoriaruin 
accepit :  altering,  belli  niTrici,  alterias,  oertaminis  Oljmpici,  in  quod  quadrigarum  carms 
miserat.  Justin,  lib.  xli.  cap.  16.  p.  359. edit  Gronov.  1719.  Cui  Alexandra  tanta  om- 
nium Yirtutum  naturft  ornamcnta  exstitere,  ut  etiam  Olympio  certamine  yario  ludicrorum 
genere  contenderit.     Justin,  lib.  viL  cap.  2.  p.  217. 

*  Hiero,  king  of  SjracaBe.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode  :  his  first  Pythian  ode. 
Thcron,  king  of  Agrigentum.    See  the  second  and  third  Olympic  odes. 

*  Nero.  See  Dion  Cassius,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1032,  1033.  1066.  edit.  Reimar.  Aurigavit 
[Nero]  plnrifariam,  Olympiis  etiam  decemjngem.  Suetonius  in  Vita  Neronis,  p.  605. 
edit.  var.  Lug.  Bat.  1662. 

*  Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juyat :  metaque  fervidis 
Eyitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terramm  dominos  eyehit  ad  Deos.  Horat  lib.  i.  ode  i. 

*  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind,  consisting 
of  the  following  interrogatories :  —  1.  Were  they  freemen  ?  2.  Were  they  Grecians  ?  3. 
Were  their  characters  clear  from  all  infamous  and  immoral  stains  ?  West's  Dissertation 
on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  152.  edit.  l2mo. 

*  Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

'  Philostratup,  dc  Vita  Apollonii,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit.  Olcarii.  Lipsiap,  1709. 
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might  acquit  themselves  in  the  conflict  in  a  nuumer  worthy  the 
Grecian  name,  worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy 
those  crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  many  passages  in  the  Grreek  and  Koman  classics 
which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  temperance,  and  con- 
tinence which  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  observe. 

Qai  stndet  optatam  cursu  contiugere  metam, 

Malta  tnlit  fecitque  puer  ;  sudayit  et  alsit: 

Abstinnit  venere  et  vina  Hor.  Art  Poet  rer.  412. 

A  Yoath,  who  holies  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 

All  arts  must  tiy,  aiid  every  toil  sastain; 

Th'  extreme?  of  beat  and  cold  most  often  proTe, 

And  shun  the  weakening  joys  Df  wine  and  love.  Francis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's  discourses 
of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader  the  severity  of  this 
regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subsequent  contention^:  — 
"Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  games? — But  consider 
what  precedes  and  follows,  and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage, 
engage  in  the  affair.  You  must  couform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet, 
refrain  from  dainties,  exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or 
not,  in  a  stated  hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water, 
nor  sometimes  even  wine.  In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up 
to  your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat  you  may 
be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your  ankle,  swallow 
abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all,  lose  the  victory.  When 
you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if  your  iDclination  still  holds,  set 
about  the  combat.*'* 

2.  "  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
celebration,  a  herald  called  over  their  names,  recited  to  them  the  laws 
of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all  their  powers,  and  ex- 
patiated upon  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  victory.  He  then 
introduced  the  competitors  into  the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and, 
with  a  loud  voice,  demanded  if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge 
any  of  the  candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.*  They  were  then 
conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted  from  them,  that 
they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in  the  contention.  After- 
wards, those  who  were  to  engage  in  the  foot-race  were  brought  to 
the  barrier,  along  which  they  were  arranged,  and  waited  in  all  the 
excesses  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  signal.  The  cord  being 
dropped,  they  all  at  once  sprung  forward^,  fired  with  the  love  of 
glory,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now 
upon  them,  and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure 
them  the  highest  honours,  and  immortalise  their  memory.     It  is 

1  Epictetas,  lib.  iii  c.  15.    See  also  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  cap.  29.  p.  710.  edit  Upton. 
'  BIrs.  Carter's  translation  of  Arrian,  pp.  268,  269.    London,  1758.  4to. 
'  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  154.  12mo. 

* signoque  repente 

Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limcnqae  relinqnnnt 

Efiosi,  nimbo  similes:  simul  nltima  signant.  Virgil,  J&neid  v.  315. 
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natural  to  ima^ne  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course, 
and  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach  the  goal.  This 
is  beautifully  represente<l  in  the  following  elegant  epigram  (trans- 
lated by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus,  victor  in  the  stadium : — 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  Tie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feathered  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  nght 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  tlie  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 

In  aU  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended  naked  ^ ; 
for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist,  yet  an  unfor* 
tunate  casualty  once  happening,  when  this  disengaging  itself,  and 
entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  tlie  person  down,  ana  proved  the 
unhappy  occasion  of  his  losing  the  victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident, 
adjudged  to  be  laid  aside.^ 

3.  ^^  Chaplets  composed  of  the  sprigs  of  a  wild  olive',  and  branches 
of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium^, 
full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors,  to  inflame  them  with  all  the 
ardour  of  contention,  and  all  the  spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation* 
Near  the  goal  was  erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of 
the  games,  called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years 
and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  ai'biters  and  judges  of  these 
arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the  respective  merit 
and  pretentions  of  each  combatant,  and  with  the  strictest  justice  con- 
ferred the  crown. 

4.  "  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe  how  the  several  par- 
ticulars here  specified  conceniing  these  celebrated  solemnities,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages  in  their  writings,  tlie 
beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  which  consist  in  the  metaphorical 
allusions  to  these  games,  from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of 
which  their  elegant  and  impressive  imageiy  is  borrowed.  Thus  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  of 
composition,  may  vie  with  tlie  most  i)ure  and  elaborate  of  the  Greek 
classics)  says.  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses^  let  us  lay  aside  every  weiglU,  and  the  sin 

*  Thucydides,  lib.  L  §  6.  torn.  i.  pp.  16, 17.  cd.  Glasg. 

*  In  the  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Oi-sippns,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown  down  by  his 
scarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and  was  killed;  though  othera  say  that  he  only  lost  the  vic- 
tory by  that  fall  ;  but  whichever  way  it  was,  occasion  was  t^iken  fi'om  thence  to  make  a 
law,  tliat  all  the  cUldetea  for  the  futui'e  should  contend  naked.  West's  Dissertation,  p.  66. 
12mo. 

Joscphns  contra  Apion.  lib.  ii.  §  SO.  p.  488.  Havcrcompi  Strabo,  in  his  geographical  de- 
scription of  the  Elian  territories,  mentions  a  grove  of  wild  olives.  1S<rrt  8*  iiXxros  Iqft^Xaiiw 
irA^f>«j.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  343.  edit.  Paris,  1620.  Piobably  from  this  grove  the  Olympic 
crowns  were  composed. 

*  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  in  their  view  the  object  of 
their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table,  which  during  the  games 
was  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium.  West's  Dissertation,  p. 
174.  12ma 
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which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us;  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faxth, 
who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  and  is  set  dawn  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.     For 
consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.     Wherefore  lift  up  the 
hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make  straight  paths  for 
your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  (Heb.  zii. 
1 — 3.  12,  13.)     In  allusion  to  that  prodigious  assembly,  from  all 
parts  of  the  worlds  which  was  convened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators 
of  those  celebrated  games,  the  Apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  preceding 
chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of  whom  should  fire 
him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate  him  with  unconquered 
ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  him.     Wherefore,  seeing 
we  are  compassed  about  with  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses^ :  whose  eyes 
are  upon  us,  who  expect  everything  from  the  preparatory  discipUne 
we  have  received,  and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon 
our  victory :  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight^,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us^;  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors 
for  the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  the  victory ; 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us ;  like  those  who  ran 
in   the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  urge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour 
toward  the  destined  happy  goal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of 
God,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  :  as  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  contention, 
had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  personages  from  whose 
hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied  palm,  and  who  were  imme- 
diate witnesses  of  their  respective  conduct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of 
them,  let  us  Christians  keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus, 
the  original  introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are 
victorious,  will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  with  a  crown  of  glory 
that  will  never  fade ;  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him^,  endured  the  cross, 

*  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedomon,  and  of  Nicopolis,  bat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  oonyened  to  be  spectators  of  the  Olympic  exercises. 
Arriani  Epictetos,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

'  N^f  fiapr^pcty.  A  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs  in  the  politest 
writers.  See  Diad,  x.  133.  iBneid,  viL  793.  Andron.  Bhodii  Argonantlcon,  iv.  398. 
Appian,  Pise.  1.  463.;  and  Euripidis  Hecnba,  Ter.  907. 

'  ^OyKov  ivoSdfuvoi  mb^a.  A  stadio  sumpta  similitndo :  ibi  qui  cnrsnri  sunt,  omnia 
qusB  oneri  esse  possant,  deponunt  Grot  in  loc  Monet  at  Syxow  abjiciamns,  quo  Tocabolo 
crassa  omnis  et  tarda  moles  significatar.    Beza. 

*  Zbwtptarorw.  Entangled  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of  the 
Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  steps,  if  not  thrown  off  in 
the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

'  npoKtiiiivnt  aJtn^  x^'«  "1^0  joy  placed  full  in  his  view.  In  the  Olympic  exercises  the 
prize  was  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatants  to  fire  their  emulation.  The  foU 
lowing  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant: — Elegantissima  metaphora  est  vocis  trpoxttfitprif, 
e  vetcrum  certaminum  ratione  ducta.  Froprie  enlm  rp6K9itrOai  dicuntur  rk  2(?Aa,  sc. 
pncmia  certaminis,  qua;  publicd  proponnntur  in  propatulo,  at  eoram  aspectos,  certaqtio 
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despising  the  shamey  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God: 
Jesus  himselfi  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his  God  and  Father 
placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit  him  with  ardour  and  ala- 
critj,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before  him^  cheerfully  submitted  to 
sorrows  and  sufferings^  endured  the  cross^  contemning  the  infamy  of 
such  a  deaths  and^  m  consequence  of  perseverance  and  victory^  is 
now  exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Majesty.  For  consider  him  tliat  endured  such  contra^ 
diction  of  sinners  against  himself  lest  ye  he  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds  * ;  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  opposition  of  wicked 
men  all  confederated  against  him^  and  let  reflections  on  his  fortitude 
prevent  your  being  languid  and  dispirited ;  therefore  lift  up  the  hands 
which  hang  dowji,  and  the  feeble  knees,^  And  make  straigJit  paths  for 
your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way :  exert  in  the 
Christian  race  those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect  those 
spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection :  make  a  smooth  and  even 
path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  everything  that  would  obstruct  and 
retard  your  velocity. 

''  The  following  distinguished  passage  in  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (ix.  24 — 27.)  abounds  with  agonistical  terms.  Its 
beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
stadium.  Know  ye  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  raccy  run  ally  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  f  So  runy  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery y  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  croion;  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  ly  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air ;  but  I 
keep  under  my  body^  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means 
when  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away :  know  you  not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great  numbers  run 
with  the  utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but  that  only  one  per- 
son wins  and  receives  ?  With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory.  Every 
one,  also,  who  enters  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  submits  to  a  very  rigid 
and  severe  regimen.'    They  do  this  to  gain  a  fading  chaplet^,  that  is 

eomm  adipiscendonun  apes,  certatoros  alacriores  redderet  ad  certamen  ineundam,  yio- 
toriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Krebsii  Obserrat.  in  N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.  lApe. 
1755.  Svo. 

'  "lya  fiij  KdfoiTM^  rai%  ifn/xous  6fjuiv  iK\v6fi€voi.  Hsec  dno  rerba  a  palaestra  et  ab  athletis 
desumpta  sant,  qui  proprie  dicantnr  Kdfiytty  et  r^uxcus  iK\6t<r0ou,  cum  corporis  viribus  de- 

bilitati  et  iiracti,  omnique  spe  Yincendi  abjecta,  yictas  manus  dant  adversario Nequc 

dnbium  est  qnin  apostolus  eo  respezerit.    Erebsins,  p.  390. 

'  Aih  rits  itaptiiUvas  X*^P^  ''^  '''^  irapa\9\uniya  y6yara  hfof^^ort.  Qucmadmodnm 
Paulus  siepissime  delectatur  loquendi  formulis  ex  le  palsestrici  petitis;  ita  dnbium  non 
est,  quin  hie  qnoqne  respexisse  eo  videatur.  Athletis  enim  et  Inctatoribus  tribuuntur 
wap4ifL4vM  x^'pc'  et  irapaXthvfUya  y6vaTa,  cum  luctando  ita  defatigati,  viribusqne  fracti  sunt, 
nt  neque  manus  neque  pedes  officio  sno  fungi  possint,  ipsique  adeo  victos  se  esse  fateri 
cogantnr.    Erebsius,  p.  392. 

'  Was  8^  b  ityvwt(6fM€yos  trdyra  iyKpanrt^cu,  We  have  already  noticed  how  rigid  and 
severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  continence  [iyKpdT^ia]  those  who  en- 
tered their  names  in  the  list  of  combatants  were  preyiously  obliged  to  observe.  Multn 
tulit  fecitque  pner,  sudavit  et  alsit:  abstinuit  vencre  et  vino,  says  Horace.  See  iBliani, 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  xL  cap.  3.  p.  684.  Gronovii,  Lug.  Bat  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib. 
yiii.  pp.  139,  140.  edit  Serrani,  1578,  and  Enstathius  ad  Hom.  Hiad  O.  p.  1472. 

*  ^iaprh¥  uri^ayou.   The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games 
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only  composed  of  the  decaTiiig  leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  in  our  view 
is  hung  up  the  unfading  wreath  of  immortalitj.'  With  this  in  fiill 
prospect  I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched  un- 
certainty concerning  its  final  issue.^  I  engage  as  a  combatant,  but 
deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.'  But  I  enure  my  body  to  the  severest 
discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites  into  subjection:  lest,  when  I 
have  proclaimed^  the  glorious  prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last,  be 
rejected  as  unworthy  ^  to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian race  must  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was  situated. 
It  is  very  properly  introduced  with  BInow  tou  not;  for  every 
citizen  in  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  every  minute  circumstance  of 
this  most  splendid  and  pompous  solemnity.  St.  Paul,  in  like  manner, 
in  his  second  Epistle  in  Timothy  (iL  5.),  observes,  that  if  a  man 
strive  for  mastery ,  yet  is  he  not  crownedy  unless  he  strive  lawfully:  he 
who  contends  in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and  ardour  with 
which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race,  and  concerning  the  prize 
they  had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  contention,  wiU  illustrate 
the  following  sublime  passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  (iii.  12 — 14.): — Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained^ 
either  were  already  perfect;  but  Ifolloto  after y  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus,  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
tliose  things  which  are  behind^  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 

was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  games  were  composed  of  parsley. 
These  chaplets  were  fading  and  transitory.  Ai8o^s  ica2  ro2s  dvfitKucots  <rr€<pdyov  ftXv  o6 
XpviTovSf  ii\\*  liairtp  iy  dKvfivia,  Korlyuy,  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1438.  edit  Gr.  Steph.  Svo. 
See  also  Porphyrins  de  Antro  Nymphanun,  p.  240.  edit  Cautah.  1655.  Philouis  Opera, 
torn.  iL  p.  463.  edit  Mangey.  Tobs  yitp  ra  "hrOfua  viK&vras  ol  KopMiai  Twy  o-cXffWK 
ompdvowrof.  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian  games  the  CSorinthians  crown  with 
parsley.    PolysQni  Stratag.  lib.  y.  p.  876.  edit  Casanbon.  1589. 

*  'H/iff7s  8i,  ijp6aprw.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Christian  race  this  glorious  crown  should 
inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Iren^eus.  Bonus  igitur  agonista  ad  incormptelee  agonem 
adliortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,  et  preciosam  arbitremur  coronam,  videlic^  quas  per  agonem 
nobis  acquiritur,  sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quantd  per  agonem  nobis  advenit,  tantd  est 
prcciosior:  qnanto  antem  preciosior,  tantd  earn  semper  diligamus.  Irenaens,  lib.  iv.  p.  377. 
edit.  Grab.  Tlie  folly  also  of  Chiistians  being  negligent  and  remiss,  when  an  incorruptible 
crown  awaits  their  persevering  and  victorious  constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifuUy  ex- 
posed by  Justin  Martyr.    See  his  ApoL  ii.  p.  78.  edit  Paris,  1636. 

'  So  we  nadei'staud  oIk  &S^Aws.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  in  the  illustration  he  has  given 
us  of  tbis  passage;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished;  and  then  adds  the  following 
note:  'As  ohK  i^)A»s,  may  also  signify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  was  unseen,  not  unobserved, 
t.  £.  as  if  I  was  iu  the  ]>rescnce  of  tlie  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors.   West's  Dissertation,  p.  253.  12mo. 

■  Ovra  irvKTci^,  &s  oifK  iUfta  Itptav,  This  circumstance  is  often  mentioned  in  describing 
the  engagements  of  combatants ;  thus,  Virgil  has,  Entellus  vires  in  ventum  effudit 
.£neid,  v.  443.  Yacuas  agit  inconsulta  per  auras  Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccus,  iv.  802. 
rpU  8'  ^epa  1^9  fioBetatf.  Iliad,  T.  446.  See  also  Oppian.  Piscat.  lib.  IL  ver.  450.  Bit- 
terslms.    Lng.  Bat  1597. 

*  'AAAois  Kfipv^as;  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  others.  A  herald,  irlipv^,  made 
proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed  on  the  conquerors. 

*  *A96KifMs  yivotfuu.  Be  disapproved;  be  rejected  as  unworthy;  come  ofif  without  honour 
and  approbation. 
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are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  that  already  I  have  acquired  this  palm  ;  not 
that  I  have  already  attained  perfection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I 
may  seize  that  crown  of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised 
by  the  gracious  appointment  of  Christ  Jesus.  My  Christian  brethren, 
I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained  this  glorious  prize :  but  one 
thing  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forgetting  what  1  left  behind,  I 
stretch  every  nerve  towards  the  prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eager 
and  rapid  steps,  towards  the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortal  palm  *,  which 
God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the 
same  apostle,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before 
his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above-mentioned  race, 
to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or 
judges  who  bestowed  it:  —  /  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished 
my  course'^,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  tlie  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that. love  his 
appearing ^^  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 

*  T3i  fkhr  Morn  4iriXai'&«ty6fAfyos,  rots  8«  if/«irpo<rdcr  hc*Krtaf6iuvoSy  ir\  ffKorhy  Bt^Kot  M  rh 
fipa€€7oy.  Every  tenn  here  employed  by-  the  Apostle  is  agonisticaL  The  whole  passage 
beautifully  represents  that  ardour  which  fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race. 
Their  spirit  and  contention  are  in  a  very  striking  manner  described  in  the  following  truly 
poetical  lines  of  Oppian,  which  happily  illustrate  this  passage: — 

*Cis  Zk  iro9»K€ifis  fjttfuXtffjJvoi  Mp€s  iUeXwy, 
^rdBuris  6pfiifi4yr€s,  iardffffvroi  iHc4a  yowa 
Ilpoirp<niraty6/Jifyot  d6\ixoy  t4\os  iyKOvdoviraf 
*E^aywrcu  iraaiy  8c  ir6yos  y^varji  re  TcA(£o'<r(u, 
Ntici}}  Tc  yXvK^tlkcpoy  k\uy  Kpdros,  Us  re  b^p^pa 
*At(a<f  K9jL  Kdpros  i46\ioy  &fjuf>ieci\4<r6tu, 

Oppian  Fisc.  lib.  iv.  ver.  101.  edit.  Rittershosii 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscious  force 

Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  course, 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 

And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain, 

Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 

Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 

In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise. 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th*  immortal  prize.  • 

Jones's  Translation. 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibns,  ilium 
Fneteritum  temnens,  extremos  inter  euntem. 

Horat.  Satyr,  lib.  I  Sat.  i  115,  116, 

*  Thv  APOMON  rer4KtKa,  I  have  finished  my  racb.  The  whole  passage  is  beautifully 
allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  those  times.  Ap6fju>s  properly  signifies  a 
race.  Theocritus,  idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophoclis  Electra,  ver.  693.  See  also  ver.  686 — 688. 
Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  599.  Euripidis  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  ver.  212.  Strabo,  lib. 
iii.  p.  155.  edit.  Paris,  1620.  Xenophontis  Memomb.  pp.  210, 211.  Oxon.  1741.  So  this 
word  ought  to  be  rendered.  (Acts  xx.  24.)  Bvt  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  mysdf;  so  thai  I  might  finish  my  cx>nB8B  toith  joy ;  r^Xttwrai  rhy 
APOMON  fiov:  finish  the  short  race  of  human  life  with  honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  striking  allusion  to  the  race  in  these  celebrated  games. — In  the  fifth  volume  of 
Bishop  Home's  Works  there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race;  the  materials 
of  which  are  partly  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
YoL  11.  sect.  4. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ON  THB  DISEASES  MEKTIONED  IN  THE  SCBXPTURES,  TEEATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD, 

AND  FUNERAL  BTTEB. 

SECT.  L 
OX  THB  DIflBASBS  MENnONKD  IS  THB  SCBIPTURBS. 

L  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would  naturally 
lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them :  hence  sprang  the 
Art  op  Medicinb.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  indeed,  there 
could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an  art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners, the  plainness  of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat  and  drink^ 
and  their  active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in 
rural  afiairs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of  heal^  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So  long  as 
our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  uprightness  in  which  they 
were  created,  there  was  a  laree,  emphatically  termed  the  tree  of  life, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  divinely  appointed  for  the  preservation  of 
health;  but  after  the  fall,  being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently, 
banished  for  ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  dis- 
eases^  which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  it  is 
evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  sufficiently  vigorous  old  age, 
except  that  the  eyes  becanjie  dim  and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1., 
xlviii.  10.)  Hence  it  is  ^recorded  as  a  remai'kable  circumstance  con- 
cerning Moses,  that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died)  hi$  eye  toas  not  dwM,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  himself 
(Ecclus.  xxxviiL  1,  2.),  and  theEgyptians  attributed  the  invention  of 
it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Hermes,  or  to  Osiris  or  Isi& 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first  attacked  by 
a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from 
those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices  or  what  medicines  had 
been  of  assistance  to  them,  when  afflicted  with  a  similar  disease.  This 
was,  perhaps,  done  also  in  other  countries.^  The  Egyptians  carried 
their  sick  into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of  ^sculapius.  In  the  temples  of  both  these  deities  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various  cures  had 
been  efiected.     With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  remedies,  the  art  of 

>  « In  PalestiDe  the  roads  and  mosques  are  still  frequented  by  the  lame  and  blind  and 
maimed,  laid  there  by  their  friends,  to  ask  alms  even  as  in  our  Lord's  days.  We  were 
often  reminded  of  those  two  hUnd  men^  sitting  by  the  way  side  near  Jericho,  whom  Christ 
restored  to  sight  (Matt.  xx.  SO.),  as  also  of  d^at  poor  cripple,  whom  they  hid  daily  at  the 
aate  of  the  teaqde  (Acts  iii.  2.},  and  whom  Peter  and  John  healed.**  Wilbraham's  Pa- 
lestine, p.  45. 
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healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time  the  aspect  of  a  science.  It 
assumed  such  a  form^  first  in  Egjpt^  and  at  a  much  more  recent 
period  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former 
were  surpassed  in  excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country. 
That  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions  should  fail 
of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means  strange,  since  Pliny 
himself  mentions  some  which  are  far  from  producing  the  effects  he 
ascribes  to  them.  Physicians  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  2. ;  Exod. 
xxi.  19. ;  Job  xiii.  4.  Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations 
is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medical  purposes,  were  made 
till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  physicians  sometimes  under- 
took to  exercise  their  skill,  in  renK>ving  diseases  of  an  internal  na- 
ture>  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the 
harp  to  cure  the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  heal- 
ing was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  the  priests ;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  by  a  law  of  the  state, 
to  take  cognisance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii.  1 — 14.  57. ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physicians  who  were  not  priests,  and 
to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  pas- 
sages; viz.  1  Sam.  xvi.  16. ;  1  Kings  i.  2 — 4. ;  2  Kings  viii.  29.,  ix. 
15.;  Isa.  ].  6.;  Jer.  viii.  22.;  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  The  probable  reason 
of  king  Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians, 
as  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature  offered,  but  to 
certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  him.  About  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  physicians  both  made  advancements  in 
science,  and  increased  in  nxunbers.^  It  appears  from  the  Talmud^, 
that  the  Hebrew  physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by 
saying,  ^^  Arise  from  your  disease.^  This  salutition  had  a  miraculous 
effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (Mark  v.  41.)  According  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery, 
wBo  began  to  take  his  usual  food.  (Compare  Mark  v.  43.)  The 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases,  particu- 
larly of  those  whose  natural  causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated, 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  MaoT/ye^,  or  the  scourges  of  Gody  a  word  which 
is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  himself 
(vii.  2L),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  34.* 

II.  (concerning  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the  Jews  few 
particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were  bound  up,  after  ap- 
plying oil  to  them  (Ezek.  xxx^.  21. ;  Isa.  i.  6.),  or  pouring  in  a  lim- 

>  Mark  y.  26. ;  Lake  iv.  23.,  v.  31.,  >'iii.  43.    Josephus,  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xvii.  c.  6.  §  5. 
'  Scliabbath,  p.  110.    See  also  Lightfoot*8  HorsB  Hebraicte  on  Mark  v.  41. 
'  Jahn,  Arehsol.  Biblica,  by  UpluuD,  §§  105.  184.    Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp<  164.  166 
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ment  composed  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke  x.  34.),  oil  being  mollifying 
and  healing,  while  wine  would  be  cleansing  and  somewhat  astringent 
Herod  was  let  down  into  a  bath  of  oil.^  Great  use  was  made  of  the 
celebrated  balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.,  xlvi.  11.,  li.  8.)  The  com- 
])ari8on  in  Prov.  iii.  8.  is  tid^en  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and  frictions, 
which,  in  the  East,  are  stiU  employed  on  the  abdomen  and  stomach 
in  most  maladies :  the  people  in  the  villages  being  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  making  decoctions  and  potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  ad- 
ministered, generally  make  use  of  external  medicines,  to  which  in  India 
they  give  a  decided  preference.^  When  Jesus  Christ  authorised  his 
a|K)stle8  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist  Mark  relates  that 
they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.  (vi«  13.) 
From  the  expressions  in  Prov.  iii.  18.,  xL  30.,  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4,, 
Calmet  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Jews  had  salutary  herbs  and  plants 
which  they  called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
and  dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  death. 

III.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writing8>  as 
cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c  Concerning  a  few 
disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised  the  critical  acumen  of 
physicians  as  well  as  divines,  the  following  observations  may  be  satis* 
factory  to  the  reader :  — 

1.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the*  most  for- 
midable is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Leprosy',  the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smooth  laminated  scales,  of 
different  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form.  This  disease  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently  was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  ia 
in  Egypt  and  other  countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the 
cutaneous  affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctly  belong  to  the 
leprosy.^  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  n^D) 
(^B^HRflx),  or  "  bright  spot ;"  viz. 

i.  The  PD?  (bohok),  which  imports  brightness  but  in  a  subor- 
dinate degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  contagious,  and  does 
not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
confined.  Michaelis  describes  a  case  of  bohak  from  the  traveller 
Niebuhr,  in  which  the  spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  tlie 
skin,  and  did  not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair.  The  spots  in  this 
species  of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on 
the  neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes  only 

>  Josepbns,  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  i  c.  33.  §  5. 

'  Bp.  LowUi's  Isaiab,  voL  u.  p.  10.     Robert8*8  Oriental  lUastrations,  p.  556. 

'  This  dreadful  disorder  haa  its  name  from  the  Greek  Acrpa,  from  Acvir  a  scale ;  be- 
cause in  this  disease  tbe  bodj  was  often  covered  with  thin  white  cca/es,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  hand  of  Moses  is  said  to  hare  been  leprous  as  mov 
(Exod.  iv.  6.);  and  Miriam  is  said  to  have  become  leprous,  white  as  snow  (Namb.xii.  10.); 
and  Gehasi,  when  struck  judicially  with  the  disease  of  Naaman,  is  recorded  to  have  gone 
out  from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a  ieper,  as  white  as  snow,  (2  Kings  v.  27.)  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 

*  YoT  this  account  of  the  leprosy  the  author  is  almost  wholly  indebted  to  I>r.  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine,  vol  ▼.  pp.  587 — 597.  2nd  edition. 
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about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two  yeard,  when 
they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This  disorder  is  neither  in* 
fectioiis  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occasion  any  inconvenience.* 

iL  Two  species  called  njnv  (xsoEaT,)  that  is,  venom  or  malignity, 
viz.  the  bright  white  behrat  (Lev.  xiii.  38,  39.),  and  the  dark  or 
dusky  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.)  Both  these  are 
contagious ;  in  other  words,  render  the  person  affected  with  it  un« 
clean,  and  exclude  him  from  society. 

(1.)  In  the  behrat  cecha  (the  Leprosis  Lepriasis  nigricans  of  Dr, 
Good's  nosological  system)  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair,  which  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  is  blacky  is  not  changed,  as  Moses  repeatedly 
states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of  the  dusky  spot,  while  the 
patches,  instead  of  keeping  stationary  to  their  first  size,  are  per- 
petually enlarging  their  boundary*  The  patient  labouring  under  this 
form  of  the  disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his  family  and 
friends :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  proved  contagious. 
Though  a  much  severer  malady  than  the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far 
less  so  than  the  species  described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief 
notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  (^Leprosis  Lepriasis  Candida,  or  leuce  of 
Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  white  leprosy,  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  and  obstinate  of  all  the  forms  which  the  disease  assumes. 
The  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt  upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it^ 
are  '^  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the 
elevation  depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour, 
the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  them- 
selves perpetually  widening  their  outline."  Several  of  these  cha- 
racters taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions  or  blemishes  of  the 
skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were  to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  whole  of  them  concurred,  that  the  Jewish  priest, 
in  his  capacity  of  physician,  was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or 
malignant  leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews,  during 
and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  eveii  known  amongst  them 
antecedently :  whence  there  is  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fident assertions  of  Manetho  to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the 
infection  from  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  communicating  it  to  them. 
Their  subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very  liable  to 
this  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and  misaffections  of  the 
ekin ;  in  the  productions  of  which  there  are  no  causes  more  active  or 
powerful  than  a  depressed  state  of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under 

'  Micbaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  233,  234.    **  That  all 
this,"  he  adds,  *'  with  equal  force  and  truth,  should  still  be  found  exactly  to  hold,  at  the 
distance  of  3500  jears  from  the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  g^in  some  credit  to  his 
.  laws,  eren  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority.**    (p.  234.) 
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a  burning  sun,  the  body  constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating  dust 
of  brick^elds  and  an  impoverished  diet ;  to  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  consequence  of 
these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites  had  quitted  Egypt, 
a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious  form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it 
often  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  various  other  cutaneous  affections. 
Eight  different  blemishes  in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  termi* 
nate  in  this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers  who  have  witnessed  the 
disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms,  are  truly  deplorable.^  The 
Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy  are  recorded  m  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv. ; 
Numb.  V.  1 — 4. ;  and  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.  They  are  in  substance  as 
follows :  — 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected  by  a 
priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  also  as  being  skilled 
in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  disease,  which  are  circumstantially 
pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord  with  those  which  have  been 
noticed  by  modem  physicians.  ^^  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there 
remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  lepro^, 
the  suspected  person  was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  ascertained,  whether  it  spread,-disappeared,  or  remained  as  it  was ; 
and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During  this  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  means  were  used  to  remove  the  spot.  If  in  the  mean  time 
it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was,  without  becoming  paler,  it  excited 
a  strong  suspicion  of  real  leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  de- 
clared unclean.  If  it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became 
again  manifest,  a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(2.)  "  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers  were  obliged  to 
reside  without  the  camp  (Numb.  v.  1 — 4.);  and  so  strictly  was  tiiis 
law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses  herself,  becoming  leprous,  was 
expelled  from  it.  (Numb.  xii.  14  —16.)  When  the  Israelites  came 
into  their  own  land,  and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far 
operated,  that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place ;  and 
from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when  they  became  leprous,  were 
exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5.)'     As,  however,  a  leper  cannot  always 

1  Mr.  Barker,  the  agent  of  the  Britkh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  when  at  Damaecaa 
in  the  year  1825,  deecribiiig  the  hospital  of  Christian  lepers,  says,  **  How  afflicting  was 
their  sitaation  and  appearance  1  Some  were  witboat  noses  and  fingers,  being  eaten  op  by 
the  disease,  and  others  were  differently  disfigured.**  .(Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  app.  p.  HI.)  The  Bev.  J.  D.  Paxton  saw  at  the  gate  of  Nablooa  or  Napolose 
(the  ancient  ShechemX  eight  or  ten  lepers,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  walls  of 
the  city,  with  spots  that  looked  like  raw  fiesh,  and  had  a  most  disgusting  appearance. 
They  seemed  to  be  shut  out  from  the  city,  and  were  most  importunate  beggars.  (Letters 
from  Palestine,  p.  173.)  A  similar  account  is  given  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Scottish 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  SI 4.;  and  by  Mr.  Stephens.    Incidents  of  Tnirel,  p.  569. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  Mr.  Wilbraham  met  with  a  group  of  ten  lepers,  who  did 
not  dare  to  approach  for  fear  of  infecting  the  traveller  and  his  party,  but  cried  for  alms 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  held  up  their  hands,  which  exhibited  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ia 
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be  within  doors,  and  may^.  consequently,  sometimed  meet  clean  per- 
sons, he  was  obliged,  in  the^r«^  place,  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and  his  chin 
covered  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  any  one  came  too  near  him,  to 
cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean,  (Numb.  xiii.  45,  46.)** 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a  person, 
could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as  such  a  rencontre 
and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Levitically  unclean,  in  order  to 
prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in  consequence  of  close  communica- 
tion, **it  was  an  established  rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as 
likewise  unclean  in  a  Levitical  or  civil  sense;  and,  consequently, 
whoevjer  touched  him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or 
physically  so,  —  that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — but  still 
unclean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  "  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  found 
clean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be  pronounced  free 
from  the  disorder ;  and  such  persons  were  then  clear  of  all  reproach, 
until  they  again  fell  under  accusation  from  manifest  symptoms  of  in- 
fection. The  man  who,  on  the  first  inspection,  was  found  clean,  or 
in  whom  the  supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  con- 
finement, was  declared  clean :  only,  in  the  latter  case,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had  actually  had  the  dis- 
order and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required  him  to  make  certain  offer- 
ings, in  the  course  of  which  he  was  pronounced  clean."  ^ 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
be  healed ;  and,  therefore,  was  strictly  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  person  was  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests  that  he  might  be  declared  clean,  and  offer  the 
sacrifice  enjoined  in  tnat  case;  and,  when  purified,  that  he  might  be 
again  admitted  into  civil  society.  (Matt%  viii.  4. ;  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 32.) 

(7.)  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israelites,  God 
commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and  prohibited  them 
from  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  articles  of  animal  food  that  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations,  which  a  person  who  had  been  healed  of  a 
leprosy  was  to  undergo,  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xiv.  —  See  an  abstract  of 
them  in  p.  362.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  was  afflicted  (ii.  7.) 
has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  who  have,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  contagious  leprosy,  the  small  pox,  and  the  Ele- 
phantiasis, or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians.  The  last  opinion  is  adopted 
by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by  Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best 

tho  loss  of  most  of  their  fingers.  (Wilbrahain*s  Palestine,  p  45.)  At  Damascus  now,  as 
anciently  among  the  Jews,  lepers  are  not  snflTered  to  enter  into  the  gate  of  the  city,  except 
under  certain  restrictions ;  but  they  are  confined  to  a  Tillage  outside  the  walls,  inhabited 
solely  by  snfl^erers  like  themselves.  (Elliott's  Tnveis  in  Austria,  Rossia,  and  Turkey, 
vol.  ii.  p.  S95.) 
'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  toL  iii  pp.  27S — 8S7. 
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supported.  This  dreadful  malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  writer 
Paulus  ^gineta  has  accurately  characterised  as  an  universal  ulcer, 
was  named  elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  skin 
of  the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark-coloured, 
and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome  alike  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains  a  certain  height,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  done  in  this  instance,  it  is  incurable,  and,  consequently, 
affords  the  unhappy  patient  no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued 
misery.* 

3.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  v.  6. 
12.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery ;  but  it  was 
most  probably  the  haemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles,  in  a  very  aggra- 
vated degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it  as  the  effect  of  t&e  bite 
of  venomous  solpugas.' 

4.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to  have  been  a 
true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  atrabilarious  kind,  as  the  ancient 
physicians  termed  it ;  the  fits  of  which  returned  ofx  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch at  uncertain  periods,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  sort  of 
malady.  The  remedy  applied,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  phy- 
sicians, was  an  extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  harp.  The 
character  of  the  modern  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather  than 
science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well  adapted  the  un- 
studied and  artless  strains  of  David  were  to  soothe  the  perturbed 
mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold  and  free  from  his  courage, 
and  sedate  through  his  piety.'' 

5.  The  Disease  of  Jehoram  King  of  Israel.  —  This  so^ 
vereign,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being  at  once  an 
idolater  and*  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was  diseased  internally  for 
two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his 
bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2 
Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15.  18,  19.)  This  disesise.  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond 
all  doubt  was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard  of.  The 
intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  operation  of  this  disease. 
Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from  them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excre- 
ment likewise  is  thrown  off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh 
itself;  so  that  apparently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the  state** 
ment  of  king  Jehoram's  disease.^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hezekiah  was  afflicted  (2 
Kings  XX.  7. ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.)  has  been  variously  supposed  to  be  a 
pleurisy,  the  plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and  the  quinsey.  But  Dr. 
Mead  is  of  opinion  tiiat  the  malady  was  a  fever  which  terminated  in 
an  abscess ;  and  for  promoting  its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was 
admirablv  adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  that  time,  but 

*  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  1 — II.    (Loadon,  1755.)    Good's  translation  of  Job,  p.  S3. 
'  ArduBol.  Bibl  §  185.  "  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  20—33. 

*  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  35     Jahn's  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §  187. 
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also  that  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle^  yet  he  also  gives  sagacity 
to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural  remedies.^ 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzab's  Malady  (Dan. 
iv.  25,  26.  31 — ^3.),  learned  men  are  greatly  divided,  but  the  most 
probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Mead ;  who  remarks  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as  related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree 
with  hypochondriacal  madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar.was  ^ized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence ran  wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  himself  trans- 
formed into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle.  For  every 
sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagination ;  under  which 
this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven  years.  And  through  neglect 
of  taking  proper  care  of  himself,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  exces- 
sive length ;  by  which  the  latter  growing  thicker  and  crooked  re- 
sembled the  claws  of  birds.  Now,  the  ancients  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  XuKavOpamoi  (wolf-men^  or  tcuvavffpdmot 
{dog-men) ;  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night  imitating  wolves 
or  dogs;  particularly  intent  upon  opening  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead, 
and  had  their  legs  much  ulcerated,  eimer  by  frequent  falls  or  the 
bites  of  dogs.*  In  like  manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related 
to  have  been  mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says, — 

JmplaruntfahiM  mugitihua  agros^ 

With  mimicked  mooings  filled  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with  such  a 
species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows,  they  ran  into  the 
fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the  plough.  But  these,  according 
to  Ovid,  the  physician  Melampus,  — 

'per  carmen  et  herbas  * 


JEripuitJvriie,* 

Snatch'd  from  the  fories  by  his  channs  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  moderns :  for  Schenckius 
records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  husbandman  of  Padua,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  a  wolfy  attached,  and  even  hilled  several  persons 
in  the  yields ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  de^ 
daring  himself  a  real  wolf,  and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair.^  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion, 
that  his  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king,  so  that  he  might  have 
prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  befell  him  m  the  course  of  nature.  But  we  know 
that  those  things  which  God  executes,  either  through  clemency  or 
vengeance,  are  frequently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural 
causes.  Thus,  having  threatened  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life,  and  made 

'  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 

'  See  Aetins,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  ri.,  and  Paul.  iBgineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 
'  Eclog.  vi.  48.  *  Metamorph.  xv.  325. 

*  Observationes  Mediae  Rar.  do  Lycanthrop.  Obs.  1. 
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use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for  his  disease.  He 
ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his  pride,  to  be  devoured  by 
worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but  that  the  plague,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  divine  wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to 
corrupted  air.* 

8.  The  Palst  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very  wide  im- 
port, and  tiie  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated,  comprehended  not 
fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz.  (1.)  Apoplexy y  a  paralytic 
shock,  which  affected  the  whole  body ;  —  (2.)  HemipUgyy  which 
affects  and  paralyses  only  one  side  of  the  body ;  the  case  mentioned 
in  Matt  ix.  2.  appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort;  —  (3.)  Paraplegy^ 
which  paralyses  all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck; — (4.) 
Catalepsy y  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  disease ;  and  the  effects  upon  the  parts  seized  are  very 
violent  and  deadly.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  struck  with  it,  if  hui 
hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back ;  if  the 
hand  be  not  extended,  when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it. 
It  seems  to  be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance: 
whence  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings  xiiL  4 — 
6.) ;  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgments  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  Jlock, 
threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  up,  (2iech.  xi.  17.)  Other  in- 
stances of  this  malady  occur  in  Matt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  5.  — 
(5.^  The  Cramp,  This,  in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady, 
ana  by  no  means  unfrequent  It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the 
night ;  the  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  inmoveable,  some- 
times turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  thdy  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  resembles  a  man 
undergoing  the  torture,  and  experiences  nearly  the  same  sufferings. 
Death  follows  this  disease  in  a  few  days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with 
it  (1  Mace  ix.  55 — 58.),  as  also  was  the  centurion's  servant.  (Matt, 
viii.  6j/) 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt  ix.  20.,  Mark  v.  25.,  and  Luke 
viii.  43.,  is  denominated  an  Issue  of  Blood,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to  be  a  disorder  which 
is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  26.)*  How  does  this  circumstance 
magnify  the  benevolent  miracle,  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman 
who  had  laboured  under  it  for  twelve  years ! 

10.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  6 — 12.)  is 
in  the  Greek  denominated  a)(\v9y  and  with  great  propriety,  bemg 
rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of  sight  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard  substance,  which  spread 
itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and  interrupted  the  power  of  vision. 
Hence  the  disease  is  likewise  called  <tk6tos^  or  darkness.  It  was  easily 
cured,  and  sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resorting  to  any 
medical  prescription.     Therefore  St  Paul  added  in  his  denunciation^ 

■  Medica  Sacra»  pp.  SS^-ei.  *  Jahn's  Archasologia  Biblica,  §  199. 
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thai  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  far  a  season*  But  the  blind- 
ness of  the  man^  of  whose  miraculous  restoration  to  sight  we  have  so 
interesting  an  account  in  John  ix.^  was  totals  and  being  inveterate 
from  his  birth^  was  incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill. 

11.  Lastly^  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated  instances 
of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possessiok.     The  reality  of  such 

Eossessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  authors,  and  attempts 
ave  been  made  by  others  to  account  for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of 
natural  disease,  or  the  influence  of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous 
habit.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  persons,  who  in  the  New  Testament 
are  said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  Tmore  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  disease ;  for 
they  are  evidently  (Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.)  distinguished  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions  to  these 
evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed  by  them,  —  his 
commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions,  and  receiving  answers 
from  them,  or  not  suffering  them  to  speak,  —  and  several  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  terrible  preternatural  effects  which  they  had 
upon  the  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them,  — 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to  enter  the 
herd  of  swine  (Matt  viiL  31,  32.),  and  precipitating  them  into  the 
sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  any 
distemper  whatever.  Further,  "  the  inworking  spirits  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  when  there  were  no  outward 
circumstances  to  give  the  hint  to  the  sagacity  of  a  maniac.  (Matt 
viii.  29. ;  Mark  i.  34.,  iii.  11,  12.)  If  these  had  been  the  declarations 
of  mere  insane  persons,  what  a  fatal  objection"  [it  would  have  been] 
^^  to  the  argument  which  is  tacitly  drawn  from  the  testimonies  by  the 
evangelists !  And  Jesus  imparted  the  power  of  casting  out  demons 
as  a  miraculous  gift  to  his  disciples  in  terms  explicitly  recognising  the 
fact  of  real  possessions  (Matt.  z.  1. ;  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.),  and  the 
exercise  of  this  gift  as  a  victory  over  Satan.  (Luke  x.  17 — 20. '^''^  Nor 
is  it  any  reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  [Redeemer  upon 
earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a  special  providence 
that  they  should  have  been  permitted  to  have  then  been  more  com- 
mon ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
might  the  more  remarkably  and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that 
the  machinations  and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  de- 
feated, at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  pliun  facts  might  be  a  sen- 
sible confutation  of  the  Saddncean  error,  which  denied  the  existence 
of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  which  prevailed  among  the 
principal  men  both  for  rank  and  learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of 
the  demoniacs  expelled  by  the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 

■  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Tint  lines  of  Christian  Thoologjr,  p.  336. 
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origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  demoniacs  were 
not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients^  but  person  reallj  and  tnilj 
vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean  demons.^ 


SECT,  IL 

TRBATMBNT  OF  THB  DEAD.  —  FDKEBAL  BITES. 

So  strong  was  the  love  of  life  Among  the  Hebrews,  that  instances  of 
suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of  that  people. 
Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Judas  are  the  only  persons  recorded 
to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  in  a  fit  of  desperation. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  5, ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23. ;  Matt  xxvii.  3 — 5.)  In  the  last 
period  of  the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among  the  Jews'; 
but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy,  seems  to  have 
rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  of  life.  (Job  vii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient  nations, 
especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  represent  death  by  various 
terms  which  were  calculated  to  mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired 
by  that  last  enemy  of  mankind.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a 
journey  or  departure.  (Josh,  xxiii.  14. ;  1  Kings  ii.  2. ;  Eccles.  v. 
15.,  vi.  6. ;  Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlviL  30. ;  Job  iii. 
13.  17 — 19. ;  Isa.  xiv.  8.,  Ivii.  2. ;  Matt  ix.  29.,  xxvii.  52. ;  Johnxi. 
11. ;  Acts  vii.  60. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13. ;  2  Pet  iii.  4. ; 
Rev.  xiv.  13.) ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  expression  to  say,  that  the 
party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his 
people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.,  xxv.  8.  17.,  xxxv,  29.,  xlix.  29.  33. ;  Numb. 
XX.  24.,  xxvii.  13.,  xxxi.  2.;  Deut  xxxii.  50.;  Judg.  ii.  10.;  2 
Kings  xxii.  20.)^ 

if.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal  pollution 
to  every  thing  that  touched  itj  —  even  to  the  very  house  and  furni- 
ture, —  which  continued  seven  days.  (Numb.  xix.  14,  15,  16.)  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  daily  minis- 
trations in  holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but 
those  of  their  nearest  relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1 — 4.,  10 — 12.)  ;  nay,  the 
very  dead  bones,  though  they  had  bun  ever  so  long  in' the  grave,  if 
digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  who  touched  them.  This 
circumstance  wiU  account  for  Josiah's  causing  the  bones  of  the  false 
priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xxxi  v.  5.),  in 
order  that  these  altars,  being  thus  polluted,  might  be  held  in  the 
greater  detestation.* 

>  For  a  snmmaiy  of  the  evidence  that  the  demoniacs,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  persons  recUli/  possessed  by  evil  spiriU,  see  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  256 — 
S04.,  and  Dr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test,  vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 160. 

'  Joscphos,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ui.  c.  8.  §§  4^7. 

'  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebr.  pp.  46S,  469. 

*  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Michaelis  has  examined  at  length  the 
reason  and  policy  of  the  Mosaic  statute^  on  this  subject  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  822 
— 330. 
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III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguislied^  the  following  ce- 
remonies were  performed  by  the  Jews :  — 

1.  The  eyes  of  tJhe  deceased  were  closed  hy  the  nearest  of  kin,  who 
rave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse.  Thus,  it  was  promised  to 
Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put 
his  hands  upon  his  eyes  (Gen.  xlvi  4.) ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that, 
when  Jacob  expired,  Joseph /<?//  upon  his  face  and  kissed  him,  (Gen. 
1.  1.)  From  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  gave  the  dying  a  farewell  kiss,  and  received  their  last 
sigh,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  oflSce  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which  (except 
when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laid  out  in  an  upper  room  or 
chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is  said,  that  they  washed  her 
body,  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  chamber,  (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  rite  was 
common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ^  in  whose  writings  it  is 
frequently  mentioned.  In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the 
dead  body  several  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed:  this  process 
the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  various  methods 
of  embalming  their  dead  with  spices  and  nitre  are  minutely  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.*  The  patriarch  Jacob  was 
embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process :  his  remains  lay  in  nitre 
thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture ;  and  during  the  remaining  forty  days,  they  were  anointed 
with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which  unction,  it  appears 
from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  embalming.  The  former  circimi- 
stance  explains  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob 
threescore  and  ten  days  ;  the  latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty 
days,  which  were  fulfilled  for  Israel.* 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of  rank  or 
fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  Jews  "embalmed  it,  by  laying 
all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs  ^,  in 
order  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent 
virtues  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and 
decay.  Thus  we  read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds*  weight,  to  perform  the  customary 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually  repeated 
for  several  days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices  thus  applied 
might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and 
the  future  conservation  of  the  body.*     They  then  swathed  the  corpse 

>  Sophoclis  Electni,  verse  1143.    Virgil  iBneid,  lib.  yi.  218,  219. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cc  86—88.  toiD.  ii.  pp.  131,  132.  Oxon.  1809.     Diodoms  Siculus, 
lib.  i.  cc.  91 — 98.  edit  Bipont 

'  Paxton's  Illustrations,  yoL  iii.  p.  249.  2d  edit. 

*  Matt.  xxtL  12.    For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  hody^  she  did  it  for  my 
funeral,  vp^t  rh  itfra^tdurat  fu,  to  embalm  me.  The  word  does  not  properly  signify  to  bury. 

The  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad  funerandum  me,  irpbs  rh  ivra^tdacu  lu,  Vulg.  et  Eras- 
mus, ad  me  sepeliendum,  mal^.  Nam  aliud  est  ddiwrtiv  quam  ivTa/^i,^9af :  ut  Latinis 
sepelire  est  sepulchro  condere :  fnnerare  vero  pollincire,  cadaver  sepnlchro  mandandum 
prius  curare.  Bcza  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  12.  'Evra^i^oi  est  corpus  ad  funus  componere,  et  or* 
namentis  sepulchralibus  omaro.    Wetstein,  in  loc. 

*  Habebat  consuetudo,  ut  carissima  capita,  et  qnse  plurimi  fierent  cadavera,  non  semel 
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in  linen  rollers  or  bandages^  closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that 
bed  of  aromatic  drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it  Thus  we 
find  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of  Jesus 
and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices^  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury,  rjohn  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we  behold  also  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  (many  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum), 
round  which,  Thevenot  inform  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes 
used  above  a  thousand  ells  of  filletine,  beside  what  was  wrapped 
about  the  head.  Thus,  when  our  I/ora  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
^Lazarus,  come  forth  /'  it  is  said,  the  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  grave  clothes,  (John  xL  44.)^  We  learn  from  Scripture,  also, 
that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which 
was  a  separate  thing,  and  did  not  communicate  with  the  other  band- 
ages in  which  the  body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  lace  of 
Lazarus  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.^ ;  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepnlcnre,  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded  round  his 
head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed  together  in  a 
place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  rollers  in  which  his 
body  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  iip,  exactly  in  the  state  it  was 
when  first  wrapped  round  his  head."  (tJohn  xx.  7. V 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction,  the  Jews 
commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  composed  of  large 
quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which  they  made  a  fire,  as  a 
trimnphant  farewell  to  the  deceased.  In  these  they  were  wont  to 
bum  their  bowels,  their  clothes,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  deceased.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great 
burning  for  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his 
corpse  in  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  tJiey  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zedekiah. 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason  why,  atthe- 
death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the 
burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxL  19.),  because  his  bowels  being 
ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell  out,  and  to  prevent  the  stendi, 
were  immediately  interred  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they 
could  not  well  be  burnt  in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ; 
though  as  he  was  a  wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have 
been  omitted  on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well  known,  was 

tantam  nngerentar,  sed  siepias,  pluribnsqae  continniB  diobns,  donee  ezsiccato,  et  absorpto 
vi  aromatum  omni  reliquo  hamorB>  immo  tabefacta  came  arida,  et  quasi  flene&  reddiU,  dia 
servari  possint  Integra  et  immunia  a  putrefkctione.     Lucas  Brugensis,  in  Marc,  xvi 

*  At^tfihfos — Kuplats,  PhaYorinuB  explains  Ktipla  by  calling  them  isnacpioi  itjftM^ 
sepulchral  bandages.     Ktipla  tr^fuilyfi  t&  vxotvia  rk  imdpici,    Etymol. 

'  He  went  into  the  sepiUchre,  and  then  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  clothes,  ft6i^  alone,  or 
without  the  body,  and  iccf^ya  lying,  that  is,  undisturbed,  and  at  full  leng^,  as  when  the 
body  was  in  them.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  also,  which  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  bead,  ho 
found  separate,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  open  coffin  ;  but  hn-trvXiyfjUrov,  folded  up 
in  wreaths,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's  Life 
of  Christ,  p.  524.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself,  as  if  the  body  had  miraculously 
sHpt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  real  fact  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  1 49.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction,  toL  ii.  pp.  135 — 137. 
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* 
tk  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  as  it  is  in  India 
to  this  day  ^  upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankincense^  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire:  and  this  in  such 
abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  profaneness,  to 
bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon  a  dead  body,  when  they 
offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And  though  the  Jews  might 
possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom  of  burning  the  bowels,  armour, 
and  other  things  belonging  to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous 
spices,  yet  they  very  rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt 
the  dead  bodies  themselves.  We  are  told,  mdeed,  that  the  people  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 
where  the  Philistines  had  hung  them  up),  and  came  to  Jaheshy  and 
burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.);  but  by  this  time  their  bodies 
must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  em- 
balmed; or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that  if  they  should 
embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people  of  Bethshan  might  at 
some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix  them  a  second  time  against 
their  walls;  and,  therefore,  the  people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more 
advisable  to  recede  from  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater 
security  to  imitate  the  heathen  in  this  particular.  Amos  also  speaks 
of  the  burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.);  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time  of  a  great 
pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury  the  dead,  but  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  by  inter- 
ment, in  which  case  the  burning  was  certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and  to  this 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job  xxvii.  19.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon  the  death  of  any 
person,  a  oird,  by  them  called  Manahy  issued  from  the  brain,  which 
haunted  the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased,  uttering  a  lamentable  scream. 
Tliis  notion,  also,  professor  Carlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxi.  32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says :  — 

He  shall  be  brought  to  the  gravcp 

And  shaU  watch  upon  the  raised  up  heap.* 

The  Jews  diowed  a  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  To  be 
deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dishonours  that 
could  be  done  to  any  man :  and,  therefore,  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  calamities  that  should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vL  3.) 
In  all  nations  there  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  burymg  their  dead.  The  people  of  Gaza  allowed 
Samson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  bodv  (Judg.  xvL  31.) ; 
though  one  would  have  thought  that  this  last  slaughter  which  he 
made  among  them  might  have  provoked  them  to  some  acts  of  outrage 
even  upon  his  dead  body.  But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did, 
none  of  the  Israelites  joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might 
possibly  be  apprehensive  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  the  God  of 

1  Roberts's  Oriental  lUastrations,  pp.  242,  243. 

*  Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2d  edit. 
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Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his  life- 
time, would  not  fail  to  take  yengeance  on  them  in  that  case,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get  rid  of  his  body  (as 
afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and  glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one 
would  remove  such  a  formidable  object  out  of  their  sight.  Jeremiah 
prophesied  of  Jehoiakim  that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass  (Jer.  xxii.  19.)>  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all, 
but  be  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air 
and  putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more  plainly 
expressed  afterwards,  by  telling  us  that  his  body  should  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  tJie  frost.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 
The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy,  the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when 
enumerating  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  country- 
men, particularly  specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  en- 
hancing their  afQictions.  77ie  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto 
the  beasts  oftJie  earth,  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Bites  op  Sepulture  were  various  at  different  times, 
and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  deceased. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few  days  after 
death.  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.,  xxv.  9.,  xxxv.  29.)  In  Egypt,  a  longer  time 
elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed  for  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
on  account  of  the  time  which  was  requisite  for  the  Egyptian  process 
of  embalming,  in  order  that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time.  (Gen.  xlix.  29.,  1.  3.  24 — 26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the 
Israelites,  when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the^nclean- 
ness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  would  compel  them  to  a  more 
speedy  interment.  At  length,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  became  customary  for  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the 
same  day,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extin- 
guished. Jahn  affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his 
assertion)  that  the  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Persians ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superstitious  interpreta- 
tion of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined  that  the  body  of  one 
who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be  taken  down  before  night. 
The  burial  of  Tabitha  was  delayed,  on  account  of  the  disciples  send- 
ing for  the  Apostle  Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying  on  an 
open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practice  in  the  East  to  this  day, 
not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the  city  :  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
bearers  at  that  time  moved  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time  among  the  modern  Jews.^     The  rich,  and  persons  of 

'  Not  ta  detail  the  obsenrations  of  the  earlier  travellerSr  it  may  snflSce  to  adduce  three 
instances  from  recent  and  intelligent  English  trayellers.  —  At  Cairo,  sajs  Mr.  Carne,  **we 
met  an  Arab  funeral:  about  twenty  men,  friends  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of 
palm-trees,  singing  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a 
woman  neatly  dressed  in  white,  and  borne  on  an  open  hier^  with  a  small  awning  of  red  silk 
over  it."  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  109.)  At  Baghtchisarai  in  the  Crimea,  Dr.  Henderson 
saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  cemetery  of  the  Christians:  it  "was  simply  wrapped 
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ronk^  were  carried  forth  on  more  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that 
the  body  of  Herod  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroidered  * ; 
and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner  was  carried  was 
more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  persons.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superintendence 
and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the  nearest  relations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Abraham  interred  Sarah  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.) ;  Isaac  and  Ishmacl  buried  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XXV.  9.);  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.29.); 
Moses  buried  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Numb.  xx.  29.) ;  the  old  pro- 
phet laid  the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.) ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60.);  and  the  iisciples  of  John  the  Baptist  per- 
formed the  last  office  for  their  n?iaster.  The  sons  and  numerous  rela- 
tions of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  procession.*  Sometimes,  however, 
servants  took  the  charge  of  interring  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of 
Josiah  king  of  Judah.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried 
Stephen  to  his  burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obsequies  were 
also  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women, 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of  whom 
were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  body  of  the  Israelites 
mourned  before  Abner,  (2  Sam.  iii.  31,  32.)  Solomon  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  mourners  going  about  the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.)  i 
who,  most  probably,  were  persons  hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obse- 
quies, to  wail  and  lament  for  the  departed.^  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it 
appears,  that  women  were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage,  says  that  the  practice  was 
continued  in  Judasa,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century.'  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instnimentfi  by  these 
hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised;  and  Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to 
such  mourning  as  a  well  Imown  custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  funeral  dirges 
sung  by  these  hired  mourners  were  accompanied  by  musical  instru- 
ments. **  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the  flute  was  employed 
to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations  and  dirges.  Thus  we  read, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners, 
with  players  on  the  flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended 
upon  this  sorrowful  occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's 
house,  he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  greatly.  (Matt  ix. 
23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public  and  private 
grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews.     We  find  the  flute 

round  with  a  white  doth,  laid  apon  a  bier  or  board,  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  grave. 
This  mode  of  performing  the  fanend  obsequies  obtains  equally  among  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  in  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  European  families,  who  na- 
turally conform  to  the  rite  of  their  ancestors."  (Bibilical  Researches,  p.  304.)  Mr.  Hartley 
observed  a  similar  mode  of  interment  in  Greece.  "  The  corpse  is  always  exhibited  to  full 
view :  it  is  placed  upon  a  bier  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  in  the 
best  and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."    (licsearchcs  in  Greece,  p.  1 18.) 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c  8.  §  3.     Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  33.  §  9. 
"  Holden's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  171. 

•  Dr.  Blayney's  translation  of  Jeremiah,  p.  270.  8vo.  edit. 
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also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  their  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  as  appears  from  nmnerous  testi* 
monies  of  classic  authors."^  The  same  custom  still  obtains  among 
the  Moors  in  Africa^  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  the  Hindoos  ^,  the  Egyp- 
tians ^  and  the  modem  Greeks.  '^  At  all  their  principal  entertain- 
ments," says  Dr.  Shaw,  '^  and  to  show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other 
occasions,  the  women  welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling 
out  for  several  times  together.  Loo  I  Loo  1  Loo  I^  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the  same  noise, 
only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and  end  each  period  with 
some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  aKjoLKafyvrcLs  ifoKKdy  or  wailme  greatly 
Tas  our  version  expresses  it,  Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus's 
aaughter,  was,  probably,  performed  in  tlds  manner.  For  there  are 
several  women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prc^cte,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skUJulin  lamentation 
(Amos  V.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  expressions : 
and,  indeed,  uiey  perform  their  parts  with  such  proper  sounds,  ges- 
tures, and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly 
into  some  extraordinary  pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The 
British  factory  has  often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these 
lamentations,  whenever  they  were  made  in  the  iieighbouring  houses."^ 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine,  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  ate  of  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  governor.  ^^  On  coming 
within  sight  of  the  gate,"  he  relates,  "  we  perceived  a  numerous  com* 
pany  of  females,  who  were  singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative  far  frt>m 
melancholy,  and  beating  lime  wiw  their  hands.  On  our  reaching 
the  gate,  it  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and 
shrieks ;  which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  hospitahty,  struck  a  very  dismal  impression 
upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gate  was  their  station ;  to  which,  having  received 
nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  that  these  were  only  a  small  detachment  of  a  very  numerous 
body  01  cunning  tpomen,  who  were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their 
cries, — taking  up  a  waUing  with  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the 
eyes  of  all  the  inhabitants  run  down  wiih  tears,  arul  their  eyelids  gush 
out  unth  waters,  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18.)  For  this  good  service  they  would^ 
the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and  principal  persons, 
to  receive  some  trifling  fee."^    The  Bev.  John  Hartley,  during  his 

*  Harwood's  Introduction,  voL  u.  pp.  133. 134,  where  yarioiu  paasagee  of  classic  authors 
are  cited. 

>  Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  pp.  a4a— 249. 

*  Lane's  Manners  and  Customs  of  ^e  Modem  Egyptians,  toI.  ii.  pp.  S86, 287. 

*  Br.  Shaw  conceives  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  HaUdujah.  He  remarks,  AXoXif, 
a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  before  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when 
they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The  Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  Allah  I  Allah  I  Allahl 
upon  the  like  occasion.    Travels,  vol.  L  p.  435.  note*.  (8vo.  edit.) 

«  Ibid.  pp.  435,  436. 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Besearches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  mourning  of  the  MontenegrinB 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any  one, 
nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from  the  whole  family:  the  women,  in  par- 
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travels  in  Greece,  relates  that,  one  morning,  while  taking  a  solitary 
walk  in  ^gina,  the  most  plaintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he 
had  ever  h^rd  He  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of  a 

Ecmg  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  over  which  a  woman^ 
ed  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation  and  moutning 
and  tDoe,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings,  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  supposed  other  than  sincere.^ 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  persons  who  assisted 
at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the  very  ancient  custom  of  the 
East  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only 
Joseph  and  Ihe  rest  of  his  family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  ^oi^ 
superintendents  of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  Egyptians,  wno 
attended  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession into  the  land  of  Canaan.  {Qen,  L  7 — 10.)  At  the  burial  of 
Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him 
to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  to 
mourn  before  Abner,  or  make  lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general ; 
and  the  king  himself  followed  the  bier.  (2  Sam.  iii  31.)  All  Judah 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  ai  his  death* 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.)  Much  people  of  the  city  were  with  the  widow  of 
Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the  grave.  (Luke  vii.  12.) 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Herod  was  attended  to  Herodlum  (a  journey 
of  twenty*five  days),  where  he  had  commanded  tiiat  he  should  be  in- 
terred, furst,  by  his  sons  and  his  numerous  relations ;  next,  by  his 
guards,  and  after  them  by  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  marched  out  to  war ;  and  that  these  were  followed  by  five  hun- 
dred of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.' 

ticular,  beat  themselTM  in  a  frightfol  manner,  pluck  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and 
bosoms.  The  deceased  person  is  laid  oat  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he 
expu'es,  with  the  face  uncovered;  and  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and  strewed  with  flowers 
and  aromatic  leaves^  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  The  lamentations  are  renewed 
eveiy  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival  of  a  firesh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest. 
Just  before  the  defunct  is  carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  m  his  ear,  and 
give  him  commissionB  for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winding^eet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church:  while  on  the  road  thither,  women, 
hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid  their  tears.  Freviooalj  to  depositing  him  in 
the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  tie  a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in 
his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  is  addressed  to  the 
defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  ^  moumftd  sobs,  asking  him  why  he  quitted  them  ? 
why  he  abandoned  his  family?  —  he,  whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  pro- 
vided eveiy  thing  for  him  to  eat  t  whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while 
his  friends  succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed  sack  bcautiftil 
flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  I  When  the  funeral  rites  are 
performed,  the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  g^and  entertdnment, 
which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  songs,  intermixed  with  prayers  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.  One  of  the  guests  is  conunissioned  to  chant  a  "  lament "  impromptu,  which 
usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company ;  the  i)erformer  is  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  monochords,  whose  harsh  discord  excites  both  laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time. 
Voyage  Historique  et  Potitique  ^  Montenegro,  par  M.  le  Colonel  Yialla  de  Sommi^rcs, 
tom.  i  pp.  275 — 278.  Paris,  1820.  Svo. 

*  Hartley's  Researches  in  Oreece,  pp.  119, 120. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib,  zvii  c  8.  §  S. 
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Further^  it  was  usual  to  honour  the  memory  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem :  thus  David  pronounced  an 
eulogy  over  the  grave  of  Abner.  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34.)  Upon  the  death 
of  any  of  their  princes,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  or 
who,  by  any  religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations  or 
mournful  songs  for  them.     From  an  expression  in  2  Chron.  xxzv.  25. 
Behold  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations,  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of  composition.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  affecting 
elegy  which  David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  deatii  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournftil  poem,  which  Je- 
remiah made  upon  the  immature  death  of  tiie  pious  long  Josiah,  men- 
tioned in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  in  all  probability  it  was  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  since  never 
was  tiiere  an  author  more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more 
capable  of  carrying  it  through  alHhe  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
compassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  were  conferred 
on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves :  hence  we  do  not  read 
that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  lamented  by  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii. 
4.),  or  by  his  fellow-disciples.  (Acts.  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  throwing 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precious  articles,  into 
the  sepuldbres  of  those  who  were  buried :  this  custom  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  which  obtained  among  almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning 
the  sepulchres  of  heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies. 
The  prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  all  her 
multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  doton  to  hell  (or  the  invisible  state) 
with  their  weapons  of  war  ;  and  they  have  laid  their  swords  under  tJieir 
heads.  In  Mingrelia,  Sir  John  Obardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep 
with  their  swords  under  their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  by  their 
sides;  and  Aey  bury  them  in  tte  same  mamier  their  arms  being 
placed  in  the  same  position.  This  fact  greatiy  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  since,  according  to  Bochart,  and  other  learned  geo- 
graphers, Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the  circumjacent 
country.* 

V.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted  of 
hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  tiie  grave,  of  which  we  have  nu- 
merous examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  East,  where  persons 
have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are  raised  over  them  as  signs: 
and  to  this  custom  the  prophet  Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix. 
I5.y 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  in  all  probability,  were  caverns.  Abraham 
purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family 
burial  place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  8 — 18.)  Here  were  interred  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah ;  here  also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and 
charged  his  sons  to  deposit  his  remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  29 — 32.,  L  13.) 

*  Hanner's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  56. 

*  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.    Pref.  p.  xviii. 
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The  ancient  Jews  seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  inter- 
ment in  the  eepulchre  of  their  fathers^  and  particularly  to  being 
buried  in  the  huid  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  30.^  xlix.  29.  I.  25.%  in 
which  affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  their  descendants^  the  modem  Jews.^  In  Psal.  xXviii.  l.^ 
cxliii.  7.,  and  Proy.  L  12.  the  grave  is  represented  as  a  pit  or  cavern, 
into  which  a  descent  is  necessary ;  containing  dormitories  or  separate 
cells  for  receiving  the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15. ;  Ezek«  xxxii.  23.),  so  that 
each  person  may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  own  house  (Isa.  xiv.  18.),  and 
to  rest  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  2.)  These  sepulchral  vaults  seem 
to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of  high  rank  and 
their  families.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  who  was  reproved  for  it  by 
Isaiah,  is  set  forth  by  his  being  so  studious  and  careful  to  have  his 
sepulchre  on  high,  in  a  lofty  vault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation, that  it  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxiL  16.)^  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem, 
some  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah^  and  others,  those  of  the  Judges.^ 

The  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as  they  are 
termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Goumou,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepul* 
chres,  which  were  excavated  out  of  the  mountains.  "  Further  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the 
Edngs ;  each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics. ,  The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind ; 

'  The  modem  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Babbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  buried  their  dead  immc- 
iliatelj,  and  put  wooden  props  in  the  tombs  bj  their  side,  bj  leaning  on  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  arise  more  easily  at  the  resurrection  of  mankind  irom  death.  They  further 
persuade  themselves  that  all  ti^e  bodies  of  Jews  dying  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  they  may 
be  interred,  will  perform  a  subtenraneous  journey  into  Palestine,  in  order  that  they  may 
participate  in  the  resurrection.  S.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlvii  —  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet.  Test, 
tom.  i  p.  319. 

'  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  iL  pp.  120.  170.  328,  329. 

*  **  Above  half  a  mile  fh)m  the  wall''  of  Jerusalem  **  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  In 
midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  trees,  is  the  entrance.  Yon  then  find  a 
large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the  side  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series 
of  small  chambers,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body.  There  are  six 
or  seven  of  these  low  and  dark  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  dificrcnt  shapes 
for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Came's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  294.  Three  Weeks  in 
Palestine,  p.  75.)  Paxton's  Letters  fix>m  Palestine,  pp.  131, 132.  Other  Descriptions  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  may  be  found  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  th^ 
Jews,  p.  161.;  and  especially  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  Walks  about  tiie  City  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  141 — 144.;  Lowthian's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  pp.  78,  79. ;  Willan's  Jour- 
neyings  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  121. ;  Wilde's  Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,  pp.  478 — 482.; 
I>r.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol  L  pp.  426 — 430. ;  and  Mr.  Williams's  Holy  City, 
vol.  ii  pp.  518 — 622. 

«  **  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Judges,  so  called,  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Kings,  but  are  not  so  hand- 
some or  spacious.**  (Came's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  294.)  **  No  shadow,  not  even  of  a 
rock,  is  spread  over  Uiese  long  enduring  relics,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of 
the  rulers  of  Israel  They  consist  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three  apart- 
hients  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  are  carved  with  some  skill  over  the 
entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of  sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  the  tombs 
of  tlio  kings;  and  their  only  use  is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passcnf^cr  or  the  l)enighted 
traveller,  who  finds  no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Carnc's  Becollections  of 
the  East,  pp.  135, 136.)  A  more  extended  description  of  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  is  given 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.  pp.  483—486. 
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such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  &.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxiL  16.  Thau  hast 
hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here^  as  he  that  heweth  Mm  out  a  sepulchre 
on  high,  and  that  graveth  a  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock;  for  many 
of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  tecavated  nearly  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain^ which  is  very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magiiificent  abodes 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  ziv.  18., 
to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as  ihey  had 
done  in  life— ^U  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them.  He  in  glory  ; 
every  one  in  his  own  house.  The  stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered 
with  hierc^ljrphics.  They  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Ezekiel,  viii.  8 — 10.  TTien  said  he  ufUo  me,  Son  of  man, 
dig  now  in  the  wall;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  go  in;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that 
they  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw :  and  behold  every  form  of  creeps 
ing  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  qf  Israel, 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about.  The  Israelites  were  but 
copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples 
and  tombs  of  Egypt."  ^ 

Farther,  "  it  appears  from  ihe  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews  had  fiunily 
sepulchres  in  places  contiguous  to  their  own  houses,  and  generally  in 
their  gardens : "  and  the  same  usage  obtained  among  the  fiomans  and 
other  nations.'  ^^  Such  was  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ; 
and  such,  also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  de- 
posited.   Joseph  of  Anmathea,  a  person  of  distinction,  by  St.  Mark 
called  an  honourable  counsellor,"  ^Mark  xv.  43.)  or  member  of  the 
sanhedrin,  ^^  mindful  of  his  mortahty,  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in 
his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he  intended  his  own  remains  should 
be  reposited.     How  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  gar^ 
deny  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  laid. 
When  Joseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which  he  had  lately- 
hollowed  out  of  the  rockj  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  low  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  we  entrance,  and  secure  the 
sacred  corpse  of  the  deceased,  both  from  the  indignities  of  his  foes^ 
and  the  officiousness  of  his  friends.     Sometimes,  also,  they  buried 

■  Jowett*8  Bflsearches  ia  the  Meditemm^in,  p.  133. 

*  Thus,  the  Manfloleiiin  of  Aogiutos  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Hiinter  has  collected 
nnmerons  classical  inscriptioDS,  which  attest  the  application  of  gardens  to  sepulchral  pur* 
poses.  (SymbolA  ad  laterpretationem  Eyangelii  Johannis  ez  Mannoribos,  pp.  29, 30.) 
The  modOTi  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  have  their  sepnlchres  in  gardens.  The  Ber. 
Mr.  Jowett,  dnring  his  visit  to  Dexr-d-Kamr,  the  capital  of  the  Druses  on  that  monntain, 
says,  that  while  walking  oat  one  evening  a  few  fields^  distance  with  the  son  of  his  host,  to 
see  a  detached  garden  Monging  to  his  &ther,  the  young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a 
small  solid  stone  building,  very  solemnly  adding,  **Kabbar  Beity  —  the  sepulchre  of  our 
family.'*  B  had  neither  door  nor  window.  **  He  then  *'  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "  directed  my 
attention  to  a  considerable  number  oi  similar  buildings  at  a  distance;  which  to  iJie  eye  are 
exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fiust,  fiunify  mansions  for  the  dead.  They  havB  a 
most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him  shudder  while  he  explained  their  use.". . .  • 
**  Perhaps  this  custom,  whidh  prevails  particularly  at  Deir-el-Eamr,  and  in  the  lonely 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiqui^,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  some  Scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  bwried  in  his  hamtt  at  Bamak 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1.) ;  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  dwelling-house.  Joab  teas  buried  m  his  own  hmae 
in  the  wHdemess,  (1  Kings  iL  34.)"    Jowett's  Christian  Beseaiches  in  PalesUne,  p.  280. 
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their  dead  in  jSelds^  over  whom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction 
raised  superb  and  ostentatious  monuments^  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  reli^ously 
maintained  from  time  to  time  in  ^eir  pristine  beauty  and  glory."  ^ 
To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  following  apt  comparison : 
Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees^  hypocrites  t  for  ye  are  like  unto 
whited  sepulchres^  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward^  but  are  within 
full  of  dead  tnen^s  banes,  and  of  aU  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  out- 
wardly appear  righteous  to  men,  but  unthin  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity.  (Matt  xxiiL  27.)'  But  though  the  sepuldu'cs  of  the  rich 
were  tiius  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were  oftentimes  so  neg- 
lectedj  that  if  the  stones  by  which  they  were  marked  happened  to  faU, 
they  were  not  set  up  again,  by  which  means  the  graves  themselves 
did  not  appear ;  they  were  aSfrjkay  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  sight,  so 
that  men  might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  xL  44.)'  From 
Jer.  zxvL  23.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest  order 
(Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a  public  cemetery 
having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves,  as  all  persons  of  rank  and 
character,  and  especnally  of  so  honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the 
prophets,  used  to  have.^ 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears  shed  by  the 
surviving  relatives  and  friends  into  lachrymatory  urns,  and  place 
these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of  their  distress  and  affection. 
From  PsaL  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem  that  this  custom  was  still  more 
anciently  in  use  among  the  eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews. 
These  vessels  were  of  different  materials,  and  were  moidded  into  dif- 
ferent forms.  Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware  ^ 
being  diminutive  in  size  and  oi  delicate  workmtmship. 


>  Hanrood'8  Introdactton,  yoL  ii  pp.  189. 141, 143.  The  Sepulchres,  described  and 
delineated  bj  Mr.  Emerson,  completely  elucidate  the  form  of  the  Jewish  tombs.  Letters 
from  the  JEgean,  toL  il  pp.  55 — 59. 

*  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  affords  s  striking  iUnstration  of 
Matt  xziiL  27.  **  If  we  except  a  few  penons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  their  marabutts,  the  rest  axe  carried  oat  at  a  small  distance  from  their 
cities  and  Tillages,  where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each 
family  has  a  porticalar  part  of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  have  remained  for  nmny  generations.  For  in  these  indosures  the  grayes  are  all 
distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  hayinff  a  stone  placed  upright  both  at  uie  head  and 
feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased ;  while  the  intermediate  space  is 
either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stones,  or  pared  with  tiles.  Hie  graves 
of  the  principal  citizens  are  fturther  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chimibers 
of  three,  four,  or  more  square  yards  bmlt  over  them ;  and  as  these  very  firequently  lie 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark 
V.  5.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  :  and  others 
are  said  Tlsa.  Ixv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the  gravea  and  to  lodge  in  ffte  monttments  (mountaine). 
And  as  cdl  these  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  waUs  likewise  of 
their  respective  cupolas  and  indosuros,  are  constantly  kept  dean,  whitewashed,  and 
beautified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour  where  he  mentions 
the  gamislung  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within  were  fUl  of  dead 
men*8  bones  and  all  undeanness."    Shaw's  IVavels,  voL  L  pp.  895,  396. 

'  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

*  Dr.  Blayney's  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

*  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
art  collected  by  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of  Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were 
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In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  their  septdchres 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  monuments.  The  custom  of  erect- 
ing these  seems  to  have  obtained  even  from  the  patriarchal  age.  Thus, 
Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon  the  grave  of  his  beloved  wife  Bachel. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  20.)  This  is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures :  it  is  evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  when 
Moses  wrote ;  and  its  site  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  The  monument  now  shown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modem  and  Turkish 
structure,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  true  place  of  her  interment.^ 
In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  tomb- 
stones, denoting  the  persons  who  were  there  interred.  Such  was 
the  title  or  inscription  discovered  by  Josiah,  which  proved  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  the  prophet  who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected 
more  than  three  centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabseus  built  a  splen- 
did monument  at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  bretliren. 
(1  Mace.  xiiL  25 — 30.)  In  tiie  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and  adorned 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had  murdered  for 
their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance  of  respect  for 
their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs  raised  a  heap  of  stones  over  the 
body  of  the  dead  (Job.  xxi,  32.  marginal  rendering),  which  was 
guarded.  In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Bae  Wilson  observed  on  the  plain 
of  Zebulun,  not  far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  mark- 
ing the  place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.^  Among  the 
Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those  whose  death 
was  either  infamous,  or  attended  with  some  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances. Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over  the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh, 
vii.  26.),  over  that  of  the  king  of  Ai  (viii.  29.),  and  over  that  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.^;  afl  which  were  sepulchral  monuments 
to  perpetuate  the  place  of  tneir  interment. 

VI.  A  Funeral  Feabt  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish  burials. 
Thus,  after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnised,  the  people  came  to  David 
to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
(2  Sam  iii.  35.)    He  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited 

lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form  and  materials  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  1)efore  ob- 
served of  the  same  kind ;  "  the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasored  np 
their  tears,  deserre  rather  the  name  of  bottles;  they  are  nine  inches  long,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  contain  as  mnch  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  of  three  ounces ;  consisting  of 
the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or  marie  ....  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in 
ancient  sepulchres  are  of  such  diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few 
drops  of  fluid  :  in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Romans  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  —  Put 
tliou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Fsal.  Ivi.  8.)  —  seems  decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
these  vessels  were  designed."  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  &c.,  voL  vi. 
pp.  541,  542. 

*  Maundreirs  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  117.  "It  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
K»mbs  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Turkish  Santon."    Game's  Letters,  p.  277. 

'  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  third  edition. 
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them  to  this  banquet  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi  V.),  where  he 
calls  it  the  cup  of  consohtiony  which  they  drank  for  their  fatlier  or  their 
mother;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral  entertainment 
was  made^  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting.  Hosea 
calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners,  (Hos.  iz.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are 
still  in  use  among  the  oriental  Christians.^ 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  expressed  their 
grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations^  were  by 
rending  their  garments,  and  putting  on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.), 
sprinkHng  dust  on  their  heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2.),  and  covering  the  face  and  the  head.  (2  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up  to  the 
roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail  their  misfortunes, 
which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xv.  3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently, 
there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased, 
which  tiiey  called  the  days  of  mourning,  (Gen.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.) 
Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
lamented  his  death  threescore  and  ten  days,  (Gen.  L  3.)  The  Israelites 
wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days.  (I)eut.  xxxiv.  8.) 
Afterwards,  among  the  Jews,  the  funeral  mourning  was  generally  con- 
fined to  seven  days.  Hence,  besides  the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt, 
Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  father, 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  his  corpse.  (Gen.  1.  10.)  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  visit 
the  grave  of  the  deceased,  and  to  weep  tiiere.  The  Jews,  who  had 
come  to  condole  with  Mary,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on 
seeing  her  go  out  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  tiie 
grave  to  weep  there,  (John  xL  31.)  The  Syrian  women  are  still  ac- 
customed, either  alone  ^  or  accompanied  by  some  attendants,  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss:  and  the  same 
usage  obtains  almost  throughout  the  East,  among  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians  and  Mohammedans;  and  in  Persia,  E^ypt',  Greece, 
Dalmatia,  Bulgaria^  Croatia,  Servia,  WaUachia,  and  Ulyria. 

'  Harmer's  Obfleryations,  toI.  iii.  p.  19. 

'  '^  A  female,  with  part  of  her  robe  drawn  over  her  head,  or  veiled,  was  seen  seated  by 
the  tombs  of  her  relatives  on  the  snmmit  of  Monnt  Moriah,  or  along  its  sides,  jast  beneath 
the  walls  of  Jerosalem."    Game's  Letters,  p.  882. 

'  '*  Wo  arrived  "  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantina,  an  island  in  the  Nile,)  "just  in 
time  to  witness  a  coronagh^  or  wuling  for  the  dead.  A  poor  woman  of  the  village  had 
that  morning  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  her  husband  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred  without  her  knowledge,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
fonnd ;  and  she,  along  with  several  of  her  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing 
tribute  of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade."  (Richardson's  Travels,  voL  i  p.  355.)  "  One 
morning,**  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  **  when  standing  among  the  ruios  of  tiie 
ancient  Syene,  on  ^e  rocky  promontory  above  the  ferry,  I  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females 
cross  the  Nile  to  perform  the  lugubrious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up 
a  piteous  wail  on  entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in 
their  dirty  robes  of  beteen.  On  landing,  they  wonnd  their  way  slowly  and  silently  idong 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination, 
when  some  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  sat  down  silently  beside  it; 
others  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  tlieir  heads,  uttering  mournful 
lamentations,  which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervals,  during  the  short  time  that  I 
witnessed  their  procedure."  (Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  360.)  Mr.  Jowctt  witnessed  a  similar  scene 
at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper  Egypt.  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mcditcr- 
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It  does  not  ai)pear  that  there  was  any  general  mourning  for  Saul 
and  his  sons^  who  died  in  battle :  but  the  national  troubles^  which 
followed  upon  his  deaths  might  hove  prevented  it.  David,  indeed^ 
and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  news  of  lueir  death,  moomed  and  wept 
for  them  until  even.  (2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
fasted  for  them  seven  days  (1  Sam.  zzzL  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  aa  if  they  took  no  food  during  that  time, 
but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and  tiiat  seldom, 
using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water  only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  fi»r  their  husbands  is  nowhere  told  us  in 
Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Bathsheba,  that  when  she  hectrd 
that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she  moumedfar  him  (2  Sam.  zi.  26.) ; 
but  this  could  neither  be  long  nor  very  sincere. 

ranean,  p.  162.  Alber,  Inst  Henn.  Vet  Test  torn.  L  pp.  81 1 — 319.  Calmet,  Dimertatioa 
siirles  Funerailles  des  H^brenz.  Dissert  torn.  i.  pp.  290 — 309.  Fareau,  Antiqaitas 
Hebraica,  pp.  472-^477.  Jahn,  Arclueol  BibL  §§204 — 211.  Stosch,  Compendium 
ArchsologisB  (Economicn  Kori  TestameDti,  pp.  121 — 182.  Brunhigs,  Compendium  An- 
tiquitatnm  Gmcarom,  pp.  388->40a  ;  and  his  Gompendiam  Antiqaitatom  HebnBanmiy 
pp.  257 — ^264.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  sepulchres  is  yerj  Mlj  discussed  bj  Kioolai,  in 
his  treatise  De  Sepulchris  Hebrseorum  (Lugd.  Bat  1706),  which  is  iUnstrated  with  several 
curious  plates,  some  of  which,  howerer,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  ore  rather  fancifUL 
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No.  L 

TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS^  MEASUBES^  AND  MONET^  MENTIONED  IN 

THE  SGBIPTURE8. 

Extracted  ch^fly  from  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  ArbuthnoCa  TahUe  qf  Amnent  Cohu, 

Weights f  and  Meaeuree, 


[Beferred  to  in  page  532«  of  this  Yolume.] 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight, 

Thegerah,  one-tweotiethofashekel          -           .           •  o 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel          -            -     .       -            -            •  0 

The  shekel            ......  o 

The  maneh,  60  shekels     •            -            •            .       '     •  g 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  3000  shekels       -            .           -  113 


0 
0 
0 
3 
10 


pen. 
0 

ST. 

12 

5 

0 

0 

24 

6 

lOf 

1 

lOf 

2.  Scripture  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


A  digit    - 

A  palm 


12 


24 


96 


144 


3    A  s 


24 


36 


jgan 

3  I  A  culwt 

Tj     §1  A  fathom 


12 


192       48  i     16 


I9i0     480     160 


6 


1^  Ezekiel's  reed 


Sj     2  I     1^1  An  Arabian  pole 


80  1  20  I   13^1  10 1  A  schcenus  or  measuring  line  145 


Eng. 
feet. 

0 

0 

,  dea 
912 

0 

3 

648 

0 

10 

1 

9 

888 

7 

3 

552 

10 

11 

328 

14 

7 

104 

145 

11 

004 

A  aibit 


3.  The  long  Scripture  Measures. 


400  I  A  stadium  or  furlong    - 

5  I  A  sabbath  day's  journey  - 


2000 


4000  I     10  I     2  I  An  eastern  mile 


12000  I     30  I     6  I     3  I  A  parasang 


96000 


240  I  48  I  24  I  8  I  A  day's  journey 


EDff. 

mitet. 
0 

pttcei. 
0 

feet 

1 

dec 
824 

0 

145 

4 

6 

0 

729 

3 

0 

1 

403 

1 

0 

4 

153 

3 

0 

33 

172 

4 

0 

674 


Weights^  Measures,  Money,  ^c. 


4.  Seripiure  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  English  Wine 

Measure^ 


A  caph 


H 


H 


A  log 


4|  A  cab 


16    I     12 1       3 


32 


24 1       6 


96 


960 


72       18 


720     180     60 


A  bin      •  •  - 

Aseah         •  • 

3 1  A  bath  or  epbah 

A  kor  or  coros»  chomer  or  homer  • 


6 


30     10 


OaL 
0 

0 

0 

I 

8 

7 

75 


pinto. 

2 

4 
4 
5 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capaettg  for  dry  Things,  reduced  to  English 

Com  Measure. 


A  gad 
20 

bal 
A  cab 

Pecks. 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

pinto. 

n 

36 

14 

An  on 

ner  or  gomer       •           •           •           •        o 
A  scab  -            •           -           -            -        1 

^ 

120 

6           3^ 

I 

360 1     18 

10        3    Ad  epbah   .            •            •            -        3 

3 

leoo 

90 

50 

16 1    5 1  A  letech         •           -           -      16 

0 

3600 

180 

100 

30     lo    2|  A  chomer,  homer,  kor,  or  coros  32 

1 

A  gerah 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 


10 


20 


1200 


60000 


A  bekah       -  .  -  • 

A  shekel        -  -  - 

A  maneh,  or  mina  Hdiiraica 


2 


120 


SO 


6000    3000 


60  I  A  talent  - 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 
A  siclus  aureus,  or  sbdid  of  gold,  was  worth  - 
A  pound  or  mina       -  •  -  - 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth    •  -  - 


£ 

t. 

d. 

0 

0 

lA^ 

0 

1 

ItV 

0 

2 

H 

6 

14 

0% 

342 

3 

9 

0 

12 

Oi 

I 

16 

6 

3 

2 

6 

5475 

0 

0 

7.  Roman  and  Greek  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testoment,  reduced  to 

the  English  Stondard. 

A  mite  {Atwrov  or  Afftrapiov)     -  -  .  - 

A  farthing  (Ko^pavrqc)  about    •  •  •  - 

A  penny  or  denarius  (£nivaptov)  *  •  - 


£ 

«. 

d. 

J!«r. 

0 

0 

0 

OM 

0 

0 

0 

1* 

0 

0 

7 

3 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  Talued  at  5t.  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 
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No.n. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF  TBB 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED   IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 


V  3^  ^i^^  ^^^3^  of  the  Bhrtk  of  Christ  i»  vouB  tbabb  btfore  the  eommon  JEra,  or  A  J), 


PART  L 


FBOM  THB  CREATION  TO  THE   DEATH  OF  80L0M0K.> 


Anno 
Mundi, 

Period  I. 

Year 
before 

or  Year 

Christ 

of  the 
World. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

4000. 
before 

A.D. 

1 

Thb  creation. 

Eve,   tempted  by  the   serpent,  disobeys   God»  and  persuades  her 
husband  Adam  to  disobedience  also.    God  dhriyes  them  out  of  pa- 
radise. 

4004 

3 

Cain  bom,  Adam*s  eldest  son. 

3998 

4 

Abel  born,  Adam's  second  son. 

3997 

128 

Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 

3876 

130 

Seth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

3874 

235 

Enos  bora,  son  of  Seth. 

3769 

325 

Cainan  born,  son  of  Enos. 

3679 

395 

Mahalaleel  born,  son  of  Cainan. 

3609 

460 

Jared  born,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 

3544 

622 

Enoch  bom,  son  of  Jared. 

.3382 

687 

Methuselah  born,  son  of  Euoch. 

3317 

874 

Lamech  bora,  son  of  Methuselah. 

3130 

930 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 

3074 

987 

Enoch  translated  :  he  had  lived  365  years. 

3017 

1042 

Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 
Noah  born,  son  of  Lamech. 

2962 

1056 

2948 

1140 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

2864 

1235 

Cdnan  dies,  aged  910  years. 

2769 

1290 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

2714 

1422 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years. 

God  informs  Noah  of  the  future  deluge,  and  commissions  him  to  preach 

2582 

1535 

2468 

repentance  to  mankind,  120  years  before  the  deluge. 

1651 

Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  years. 

2353 

1655 

Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969  years.     Noah,  being  600 
years  old,  by  divine  command  enters  the  arl^  which  he  had  been  120 

2349 

. 

years  in  preparing. 

*  The  First  Part  of  this  Chronology  is  abridged  from  Archbbhop  Usher*s  Annals  of 
the  Bible. 
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A.M. 

1657 


1658 
1693 
1723 
1757 
1770 
1770 
1771 

1787 

1819 
1849 
1878 
1948 
2006 
2008 


2018 
2083 

2083 

2084 

2091 
2093 
2094 

2107 

2108 

2133 

2148 
2168 
2183 
2245 

2276 
2289 


Period  IL 
From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham, 

Noah  and  his  family  quit  the  Ark.  He  offers  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 

God  appoints  the  rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  no  more 

an  universal  deluge. 
Arphaxad  born,  the  son  of  Sheni. 
Salah  born,  son  of  Arphaxad. 
Heber  born,  son  of  Salah. 
Phaleg  bom,  son  of  Heber. 
The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispersion  of  the  nations. 
The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Nimrod  ; 

and  of  the  Egyptian  empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim. 
The  trial  of  Job  probably  took  place  about  this  time. 
Reu  born,  the  son  of  Phaleg. 
Serug  born,  son  of  Reu. 
Nahor  bom,  son  of  Serag. 
Terah  bora,  the  son  of  Nahor. 
Haran  born,  the  son  of  Terah. 
Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 
Abraham  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 


Pebiod  IIL 


From  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypty  and  their  Return  into  the  Land 
of  Canaan, 

Sarai  born,  wife  of  Abraham. 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia, 

where  his  father  Terah  died,  aged  205  years. 
The  second  call  of  Abrani   from  Haran.  —  He  comes  into   Canaan 

with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  nephew  ;  and  dwells  at  Sichem. 
Abram  goes  into  Egypt ;  Pharaoh  takes  his  wife,  but  soon  restores 

her  again.    Abram  returns  from  Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate. 
Abram*s  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue  of  Lot. 
Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar  for  a  wife  to  her  husband  Abram. 
Ishmael  bora,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar.   Abram  was  86  years  old. 

(Gen.  xvL  16.) 
The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham.  (Gen.  xvii.)    Sodom, 

Gomorrah^  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burat  by  fire  n-om  heaven.     Lot  is 

preserved ;  retires  to  Zoar ;  commits  incest  with  his  daughters. 
Abraham  departs  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  to  Beer-sheba.    Isaac 

bora. 
Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burat-ofiferiog. 
Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years. 
Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

Jacob  and  Esau  born,  Isaac  being  60  years  old 
Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 
Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  ancle 

Laban  ;  and  marries  first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 
Joseph,  being  17  years  old,  tells  his  father  Jacob  his  brethren's  faults  ; 

they  hate  him,  and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  Egypt. 

Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to  Potiphar. 
Pharaoh's  dreams  explained   by  Josqih,  who  is   made  governor  of 

Kpypt. 


B.C. 

2347 


2346 
2311 
2281 
2247 
2234 

2233 

2130 

2217 

2185 ' 

2155 

2126 

2056 

1998 

1996 


1986 
1917 

1921 

1920 

1913 
1911 
1911 

1897 

1896 

1871 

1856 
1836 
1821 
1760 

1728 
1715 
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A.  M. 

2298 


2433 


2473 


2513 


B.  C. 


2514 
2515 


2553 


Pehiod  IV. 


From  the  Return  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of  Canaan 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Regal  State^  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon, 

2553  The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan.  —  Joshua  restores  circumcision.  — 
Jericho  taken.  —  The  Gibeonites  make  a  leaeue  with  Joshua.  — 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom  Josnua  defeats ;  the  sun 
and  moon  stand  stul. 

2554  War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan ;  conquest  and  division  of 
that  country,  &c. 

2561    Joahoa  renews  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  Israelites.  — 
Joshua  dies,  ages  1 10  years. 
AfVer  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni-bezek. 
2599   During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the  idolatry  of  Micah,  and 
the  war  of  the  twelve  tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 
God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the  Hebrews.    He  permits, 
therefore,  that  thev  should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 
2719   Deborah,  Barak,  and  others,  judge  the  Israelites. 
2756   Gideon  delivers  Israel. 
2849   God  raises  up  Samson. 
The  actions  of  Samson. 

2908  Samuel  judges  Israel. 

2909  The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel.      Saul  is  appointed  and  con- 

secrated kinff. 

2911  War  of  the  I^ilistinea  against  Saul,  who,  having  disobeyed  Samuel's 
orders,  is  rejected  by  God. 

2941    Saul's  second  offence. 

2949   David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

2981  Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David  quashed.  The  restora- 
tion of  David. 

VOL.  IIL  P  P 


1571 


1531 

1520 
1491 


Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  bu^  com.  Joseph  imprisons    1706 
Simeon.     His  brethren  return;  Joseph  discovers  himself,  and  en- 
gages them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  their  father  Jacob,  then  130 
years  old. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt.    The  Israelites  persecuted. 

Moses  bom ;  exposes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  found  by  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  who  adopts  him. 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian ;  flees  into  Midian  ;  marries  Zipporah,  the 
daughter  of  Jethro ;  has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 

Accoraing  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  trial  of  Job  took  place. 

MoseSy  commissioned  by  God,  returns  into  Egypt.  Pharaoh  refuses  to 
set  the  Israelites  at  liberty.  Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on  Egypt ; 
after  which  the  Israelites  are  liberated. 

Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  his  army,  and  overtakes  them  at 
Pi-h^iroth.  The  waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.    The  Em)tians  drowned  ;  21st  of  the  first  month. 

The  delivery  of  the  Taw,  with  various  circumstances  of  terror,  &c. 

The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  Canaanites.    Establishment  of  the  priesthood,  &c. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  this  time. 

The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by  Joshua. 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho* 


1490 


1451 


1451 


1450 
1443 


1405 


1285 
1248 
1155 

1096 
1095 

1093 

1063 
1055 
1023 
I 
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Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David  causes  his  son  Solomon  to 
be  crowned,  who  is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about  six  months  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  David.     He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finish^,  being  seven  years  and  a  half  in  build- 
ing.    Its  dedication. 

The  death  of  Solomon,  accession  of  R^oboam,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Jeroboam  the  ion  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king  of  the 
ten  tribes. 


B.  c 

1014 


1003 
975 


PART  11. 

CHBOXOLOGT  OF  THB  KINGDOH  OF  JUDAH  AND  OF  ISRAEL,  FROK  THKIR 
ESTABLISHMENT  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  THE  BABYLONISH 
CAPTIVITY,   AND   THEIR   SETTLEMENT  IN  PALESTINE.  ^ 


B.  C. 

975 


957 
955 


914 


Period  L 
Chronology  of  the  Kingdom  ofJudah  and  of  IsraeL 


Kingdom  oJJudah, 

Rehoboam  acknowledged  as  king  only 
by  Judah  and  Benjamin.     Ammoo- 
ites  and  Edomites  subject  to  Judah. 
970 1  Invasion  of  Judah  by  the   Egyptian 
I     kinff  Shishak. 
Abijafi  king. 


Asa  king. 

Zerah  the  Cushite  (Osorchon  of  the 
22d  Dynasty  ?)  invades  Judah,  but 
is  defeated. 

Judah  in  league  with  Benhadad   I., 
king  of  Syna^Damascus. 


Jehoshaphat  king. 

Unfortunate  war  of  Judah  and  Israel 
with  Syria-Damascus. 


Kingdom  of  ItraeL 

The  Ten  tribes  choose  Jeroboam  king. 
Moabites  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel. 


Jeroboam    engages    In    war    against 
Abyah. 


954.  Nadab  king. 


953.  Baashah  king. 

War  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

930.  Elah  king. 

928.  Elah  killed.     Zimri  and   Omri 

contend  for  the  throne.   Omri  king. 

Tibni  rival  king. 
924.  Death  of  Tibni.   Omri  only,  king 

(in  Tirzah).     Samaria,  as  a  royid 

residence,  built,  in  923. 

918.  Ahab  king.    Jezebel,  a  Phoeni- 
cian princess,  his  queen. 


>  From  the  Chronological  Tables  on  Biblical  History,  inserted  by  Dr.  6.  B.  Winer,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "Biblisches  Beal  Worterbach,**  third  edition,  Leipzig,  1848, 
and  translated  in  the  sixth  Yolame  of  the  **  Bibliotbeca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,*' 
New  York,  1849  :  the  editor  of  which  Jonmal,  Professor  B.  B.  EdwardU,  of  Andovcr 
(Massachusetts),  has  justly  characterised  it  as  *<  a  convenient  gommary  of  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  archttologists  and  commentators  in  relation  to  this  subject.'* 
(p.  658.) 
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579 


889 


885 


884 

878 
660 


840 
838 


Kingdom  ofjudah. 

Ammonites  and  Moatntes,  invading 
Judah,  are  defeated.  Philistines 
made  tributary. 


Israel  and  Jiidah  attempt  to  subdue 
the  Moabites  without  success. 

Jehoram  king. 

Jehoram  marries  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Jezebel,  and  thus  comes  into 
connection  with  the  Israelitish  court. 
The  Edomites  become  independent. 
Philistines  and  Arabians  plunder 
Jerusalem. 

Ahaziah  king. 


Athaliah,  mother  of  Ahaziah,  after  his 
murder,  usurps  the  throne. 

Athaliah  killed.    Joash,  her  grandson, 

raised  to  the  throne  by  the  priests. 
Prophet  Joel. 


The  Syrians  appear  before  Jerusalem 

and  exact  a  tribute. 
Joash  murdered.     Amaziah  king. 
Amaziah   makes  vvar  on   Edom  and 

takes  Selah. 


809 


Uzziah  king.    Recovers  the  Edomite 

sea-ports.      Ammonites    tributary. 

Philistines  subdued. 
Prophets  Amos  and  Hosea.    The  last 

flourishes  under  this  and  the  three 

following  reigns. 


758 


741 


Jotham  king. 

Isaiah  prophesies  under  this  and  the 

two  following  kings. 
Ahaz  king. 
Ahaz,  attacked  by  Israel  and  Syria, 

purchases  aid  of  Assyria. 

Kdomites  revolt?  The  Philistines 
seize  on  a  part  of  the  west  of  Judah. 
Judah  dependent  on  Assyria. 
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Kingdom  oflsraeL 
The  prophet  Elijah. 

897.  Ahaziah  king. 

The  Moabites  refuse  to  pay  tribute. 

896.  JoramJring. 


Expedition  of  Judah  and  Israel  against 

Syria-Damascus. 
The  prophet  Elisha. 
Jehu  king,  after  the  death  of  Joram. 
The  Damascene- Syrians  seize  on  the 

country  east  of  the  Jordan. 


856.  Jehoahaz  king. 

The  land  hard  pressed  by  the  Sy- 
rians. 

840.  Joash  king. 

War  with  the  Syrians. 

The  Moabites  attack  Israel. 

War  between  Israel  and  Judah.  Is- 
raelites plunder  Jerusalem. 

835.  Jeroboam  II.  kine.  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus  defeated.  Kingdom  power- 
ful and  flourishing.  Moabites  made 
tributary  ? 


784.  Death  of  Jeroboam  II.  Anarchy. 


772.    Zachariah,    son    of  Jeroboam, 
king. 

771.  Zachariah  murdered.      Shallum 
king. 

Shallum,   in    1    month,  murdered. 

Menahem  king.     Israel  tributary  to 

Assyria. 
760.  Pekahiah  king. 
758.  Pekahiah  murdered.  Pekah  king. 


The  Assyrians  conquer  the  country 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  N.  Palestine, 
and  take  captive  the  people. 

738.    Pekah  murdered.     Anarchy  ? 
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712 


696 


641 
639 
627 


622 


609 


598 


595 
590 

588 
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gdom  of  Itrael, 

729.  Hosbea  king,  tributary  to   As- 
syria. 


722.  Hosbea,  relying  on  tbe  aid  of 
Bgypt,  attempts  to  throw  off*  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  occasions  an  Assy- 
rian invasion.     Samaria  besieged. 

721.  Samaria  taken.     Kingdom  of  Is- 
rael   destroyed.      The    inhabitants 
carried  into  exile.    The  land  colo- 1 
nised  by  tbe  Assyrians.     Moabitcs  j 
Mwead  over  the  country  £.  of  the 
Jordan  (earlier  ?} 


New  Assyrian  colonists  transplanted 
to  Israel  by  Esarfaaddon. 


Kingdom  ofJudaA, 


Hezekiah  king,  fights  successfully  with 

the  Philistines. 
The  prophet  Biicafau 


Alliance  with    Egypt,  as   a  defence 
against  Assyria. 


The  Assyrians  besiege  Jerusalem,  but 

suddenly  retreat. 
Isaiah  counsellor  of  the  king. 
A  Babylonian  embassy  at  Jerusalem. 
Mftna*iBch  king. 

Carried  captive,  by  the  Assyrians, 

to  Babylon,  but  set  free. 
Amon  king. 

Amon  murdered.    Josiah  king. 
Jeremiah  ap|)ears  as  a  prophet,  and 

prophesies  down  to  the  destruction 

of  Jerusalem. 
Prophets  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk. 
Discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  book  of 

the  law,  in  repairing  the  temple. 

Thorough  reform  of  me  theocracy. 
Prophet  Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy. 
Josiah  is    slain    in    battle  with   the 

Egyptians,   near   Megiddo.     Jeho- 

ahaz    king    three    months.     After 

Jehoahaz  is   dethroned,  Jehoiakim 

placed  by  the  Egyptian  king  on  the 

throne. 
Death  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoiachin  reigns 

three  months. 


Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Chaldeans ;  the  temple  plundered ;  Jehoiachin  and 

many  Jews  carried  captive  (among  them  Ezekiel). 
Zedekiah  king. 

Ezekiel  appears  as  a  prophet  in  Babylonia. 
Daniel  in  the  Chaldean  court. 
The  inclination  of  Zedekiah  to  seek  aid  from  Egj'pt  occasions  an  invasion  by 

the  Chaldeans.    Jerusalem  besieged.     Labours  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed.    Zedekiah  put  to  death.     The  greater  part 

of  the  Jews  carried  to  Babylon. 
GeJaliah,  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians,  is  murdered,  after 

two  months.    Many  Jews  flee  into  Egj-pt.    Jeremiah  accompanies  them. 
Last  deportation  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon, 


Also  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  Josiah 
destroys  the  remains  of  idolatry. 
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534 
529 


525 
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521 
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4.58 
445 

424 
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332 
323 


314 
306 
301 

300ft 
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foil. 

years. 

250 
218 

217 
202 

199 


Period  II. 

From  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity^ 
to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  the  Asmonaan  Princes,  or  the 
Maccabees^ 

C>Tii8  ascends  the  Medo-Babylonian  throne,  and  grants  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  return  to  Palestine.  Ketum  of  the  first  company,  Jews  and  Levites, 
under  Zenibbabet.    Joshua  is  high  priest 

«rhe  building  of  the  second  temple  begins. 

The  death  of  Cyrus.     Cambyses  king  of  Persia. 

The  Samaritans,  being  excluded  irom  taking  part  in  building  the  temple,  calum- 
niate the  Jews  at  the  Persian  court. 

The  buildine  of  the  temple  is  interdicted  by  a  royal  decree. 

Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  conquered  by  the  Persians. 

Smerdis,  a  Bifagian,  ascends  the  Persian  throne.     The  death  of  Cambyses. 

Smerdis  is  murdered.    Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king. 

The  building  of  the  temple  is  resumed.    Haggai  and  Zachariah  prophesy. 

The  temple  completed  and  dedicated. 

Death  or  Darius.  Xerxes  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  Esther.  Mordecai. 

Xerxes  murdered.     Artabanus.    Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

A  second  company  of  Jews  under  Ezra  arrive  in  Palestine. 

Nefaemiah,  the  royal  viceroy  in  Palestine,  confirms  and  arranges  the  civil  afikir.s 
of  the  Jews. 


Xerxes  II.  and  Darius  Nothus  successively  kings  of  Persia. 

Nehemiah  comes  the  second  time  to  Palestine  (not  before  414?),  and  reforms 

abuses. 
The  prophet  Malachi. 

A  Jewish  priest,  who  had  married  ''a  strange  woman/*  banished. 
About  this  time  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  according 

to  Josephus. 
Onias  I.  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  viceroy  (and  afterwards  kin^)  of  Eg}'pt,  occupies  Jerusalem 

and  Palestine.    Many  Jews  voluntarily  go  into  Egypt.    Jews  aUo  migrate 

to  Lybiaand  Cyrene. 
Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  seizes  on  Phoenicia  and 

Palestine,  and  is  involved  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy. 
Antigonus  assumes  the  title  of  king.  The  other  viceroys  of  Alexander  follow  his 

example. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  now  king  of  Egypt,  retakes  Palestine. 
Simon  the  Just,  high  priest. 

1  The  Jews  remove  into  Syria,  and  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship,  especially 
J     at  the  newly  founded  city  of  Antioch. 
Death   of  Ptolemy  I.   Lagus.      Ptolemy  IT.   Philadelphus,   king  of  Egypt. 

Translation  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.    Eleazar 

high  priest. 


} 


Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria  afflict  Palestine  also. 

6nias  IL  the  Just,  hish  priest  (Josephus,  Ant  xil  iv.  I.). 

Antiochus  the  Great,  sing  of  Syria  and  of  Asia,  at  war  with  Ptolemy  IV.  Phi- 

lopater,  king  of  Egypt,  seizes  the  greater  part  of  Palestine. 
Palestine  again  under  Egyptian  rule.    The  third  book  of  Maccabees. 
Antiochus  again  takes  Palestine,  and  tran.vplants  many  Jews  from  Babylonia 

into  Asia  Minor. 
The  Egyptians  again  conquer  Palestine. 

'  The  events  in  this  Period  are  condensed  from  Winer's  Chronological  Tables. 
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198 


193 
176 

175 

172 


167 


166 


164 


163 


161 


159 
152 

147 
145 

144 

143 

142 

141 

135 

130 

129 

MO 
109 
108 


Antiochus  once  more  takes  Palestine,  but  promises  to  return  it  to  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes  (who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  b.  c.  204),  as  a  marriage- 
dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  Ptolemy  married. 

In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Palestine  reverts  to  Egypt. 

Palestine  subjected  to  Syria.  Son  of  Simon  II.  high  priest.  Heliodonis 
attempts  to  plunder  the  temple. 

Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias,  purchases  for  himself  the  high  priest's  office,  and 
becomes  the  head  of  the  *'  Greek  '*  party  among  the  Jews. 

The  high  priest's  office  transferred  to  Menelaus  (Onias),  who  subsequently 
plundered  the  treasures  of  the  temple. 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  king,  of  Syria,  being  informed  of  the  rebellious  con- 
duct of  the  Jews,  plunders  the  temple,  and  causes  a  great  slaughter  among  the 
Jews. 

A  Syrian  army  under  ApoUonius  seizes  Jerusalem  and  inflicts  great  cruelties 
upon  the  Jews. 

The  worship  of  Jehovah  prohibited,  and  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  set  up  in 
the  temple. 

Insurrection  of  part  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias.  | 

THB   ASWONAA.H   9SI1ICE8,   OR  MACCABBB8. 

On  the  death  of  Mattathias,  his  son  Judas  (sumamed  Maccabaeus)  becomes  a 
successful  leader  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  and  obtains  various  successes 
against  the  Syrians. 

Jerusalem  taken  bv  the  Jews.  The  temple  purified.  First  offering  on  the  25tb 
of  the  month  Chlsleu. 

Judas  head  or  prince  of  the  country,  and  undertakes  operatbns  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Jews  besie^  the  fortress  in  Jerusalem.  A  Syrian  army  enters  the  land. 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (who  succeeded  Antiochus  IV.  on  the  throne  of 
Syria  this  year)  makes  peace  with  Judas. 

Alcimus,  the  head  of  the  "  Greek  **  party,  is  confirmed  as  hich  priest  by  Deme- 
trius (Soter),  and  is  introduced  by  a  Syrian  army.  Judas  Maccabceus  de- 
feated by  the  Syrians  and  slain.  Jonathan  takes  his  place,  as  leader  o£  the 
Jews. 

Alcimus  dies  suddenly.  Th«  Jews  live  in  peace  with  the  Syrians  for  some 
years. 

Jonathan,  going  over  to  the  part^  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  of  Demetrius 
Soter  for  the  throne  of  Syria,  is  named  high  priest  by  him. 

Jonathan,  as  an  ally  of  Alexander,  takes  the  field  against  Demetrius. 

Jonathan  goes  over  to  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  is  confirmed  as  high  priest;  but  the 
Syrians  still  hold  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  sends  troops  to  De- 
metrius against  the  Antiochian  party,  who  had  revolted ;  but  he  soon  declares 
for  Antiochus. 

Jonathan  taken  prisoner  by  Tryphon.  Simon  leader  of  the  Maccabees.  Jo- 
nathan soon  after  murdered. 

Simon  joins'  Demetrius,  and  proclaims  the  Jewish  people  fi'ee  from  tribute.  The 
Jint  year  of  Jewish  freedom.     Peace  and  returning  prosperity  to  the  Jews. 

Simon  takes  and  demolishes  the  fortress  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had 
erected  to  curb  Jerusalem,  and  levels  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 

Simon  is  murdered  with  two  of  his  sons  by  Ptolemv  hb  son-in*law,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  surnamed  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest  and  leader  of  the 
Jews. 

John  Hyrcanus  asserts  his  independency  against  the  Syrians,  and  destroys  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

He  conquers  the  Idumaeans  or  Edomites,  whom  he  compels  to  be  circumcised, 
and  incor[)orates  them  among  the  Jews. 

AristobuluR  and  Antigonus,  sons  of  Hyrcanus,  lav  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
city  falls  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus  with  all  Galilee. 

Death  of  John  Hyrcanus.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  assumed  the  insignia  and  title  of  Kiko. 
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106 
95 

79 


78 
77 
76 

72 
70 

65 
63 


57 

47 

44 
43 
42 


40 


37 
36 

31 

21 

19 
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Itursea  conquered  by  Aristobulus,  who  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alexander  Jannaeus. 

A  mutiny  of  the  Jews  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  against  Alexander  Jannasus, 
who  slays  six  hundred  men. 

He  subdues  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  and  the  Moabites. 

The  death  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  after  many  successes  and  cruelties.  He  is 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  wife  Alexandra ;  who>  consulting  the  Pha- 
risees, reigiied  peaceably  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Hyrcanus  XL  made  hi^  priest  by  Alexandra. 

The  Pharisees,  managmg  the  affiurs  of  Alexandra,  grjeyously  oppress  the  Jews. 

The  Romans  greatly  extend  their  conquests  both  in  Asia  ana  in  Africa,  and 

-    reduce  many  regions  into  the  form  of  provinces. 

The  birth  of  UctckI,  afterwards  called  the  Great. 

The  death  of  Alexandra.  The  kingdom  seized  by  Hyrcanus,  who  is  soon  de- 
prived of  it  by  Aristobulus  his  younger  brother. 

Syria  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  by  Pompey  the  Great ; 

Who,  being  appealed  to  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  and  promising  to  arbi- 
trate between  them,  discovered  that  Aristobulus  was  preparing  for  war. 
Pompey  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  he  captured  after  three  months' 
siege,  and  restored  nyrcanus. 

Disturbances  roused  in  Judaea  by  Aristobulus  and  hb  son  Alexander,  who  were 
vanquished  by  the  Roman  commander  Gktbinius. 

Antipater,  an  Idumaean  or  Edomite,  made  ruler  over  the  Jews  by  Julius  Caesar, 
nominally  under  Hyrcanus,  but  in  reality  superseding  him. 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  by  permission  of  the  Romans. 
Death  of  Antipater. 

Anti^nus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  excites  disturbances  in  Judaea ;  but  is  van- 
quished by  Herod. 

Hyrcanus  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  who  appoint  Antigonus  king  of 
Judaea.  Herod  flees  to  Rome,  where  the  senate  nominate  him  king  of  the 
Jews. 

Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  besieged  two  years  before. 

Ananclus,  an  obscure  Babylonian,  appointed  high  priest. 

Deposition  of  Ananclus.  The  royal  mfant  Aristobulus  named  high  priest,  but  he 
was  soon  after  murdered  by  Herod. 

Herod  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus. 

Herod  besins  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  temple  completed. 

The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  census,  or  registration  of  estates  and  families  throughout  Judaea,  was  made 
about  this  time ;  but  the  taxes  were  not  imposed  or  collected  until  some 
years  after 
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PART  IIL 

THE    PBINGIFAL    EVENTS    FROM    THE    BIRTH    OP  JESUS    CHRIST  TO  THE 

DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEH. 


*«*  The  Christian  JSra  begins  FOUB  tbarb  after  the  real 

was  bom. 


irAeH  Jesus  Christ 


Before 

the 

Vulgar 

iEra. 

4 


3 

2 

1 

3 

▼.  JB. 

or 

A.  D. 

12 

8 

12 

27 
29 
30 


31 
32 


Year 

of 
J.  C. 

1 


8 

31 
32 
33 


34. 
35 


33 

37 

34 

38 

36 

39 

37  or 

40  or 

38 

41 

39 

44 

44 

47 

58 

61 

61 

64 

62 

65 

63 

66 

64 

67 

65 

68 

The  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

The  presentation  of  Jesus  4a  the  temple. 

Visit  of  Wise  Men  from  the  East  at  Betlilebem. 

Herod  in  vain  attempts  to  murder  the  infant  Saviour,  but  cruelly 

massacres  the  children  at  Bethlehem. 
Death  of  Herod.  Archelaus  appointed  Ethnarch  of  Judaea.  Joseph  and 

Mary,  returning  out  of  Egypt,  settle  at  Nazareth  in  Qalilee, 


Archelaus  deposed  for  maladministration,  and  exiled  to  OauL  Judsea 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Quirinius  or  Cyrentus, 
governor  of  Syria,  who  first  levied  the  taxes  according  to  the  census 
before  made.  The  administration  of  Judaea  was  put  mto  the  hands 
of  procurators,  the  first  of  whom  was  Coponius. 

Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  temple  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Law,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  Procurator  of  Judaea. 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

First  Fassoyer.  —  Christ  purges  the  Temple  and  preaches  in  Judaea. 
Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Sbcohd  Passover.  —  The  twelve  apostles  sent  forth.  John  the 
Baptist  beheaded. 

Third  Passover.  —  Seventy  disciples  sent  forth. 

Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Chnst. 

Fourth  Passover.  —  The  crucifixion,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ. 

Feast  of  Pentecost.  —  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Christian  Church  increased. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen. —  Firsi  Jewish  persecution  of  the  Church. 

I  The  conversion  of  Saul. 

Herod  king  of  Judsea. 

Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  Church. 

Paul  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem. 

Paul  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  prisoner  two  years. 

Paul  set  at  liberty. 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judaea;  visits  the  churches  in  Crete 

Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  durins  the  passover. 
Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time ;  is  there  put  mto  prison  ;  also  Peter. 
Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  following  year. 
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or  of 

A.  n.  J.  C. 

66  69 


67 


68 


70 


71 


95 
97 


70 


71 


73 


74 


98 
100 


Paul  and  Peter  put  to  death  at  Rome. 

Cestius  Oallus,  governor  of  Syria,  comes  to  Jerusalem ;  enumerates  the 

Jews  at  the  passover. 
Disturbances  at  Csesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 
Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 
The  Jews  rise  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 
A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Cesarea  and  in  Palestine. 
All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night. 
Cestius,  governor  of  Syria,  comes  into  JUdaea. 
He  besieges  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  retires ;  is  defeated  by  the 

Jews. 
The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about  to  break  out,  retire  to 

Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 
Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  «^wish  war. 
Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria ;  comes  himself  to  Antioch, 

and  forms  a  numerous  army. 
Vespasian  enters  Judaea  ;  subdues  Galilee. 
Tiberias  and  Tarichaea,  which  had  revolted  against  Agrippa,  reduced 

to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 
Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Zealots  seise  the  temple,  commit  violences  in  Jerusalem,  and  send 

for  the  Idumaeans  to  succour  Jerusalem. 
Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judiea  about  Jerusalem. 
Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  ravages  Judaea  and  the  south  of  Idumaea. 
In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three  Epistles. 
Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it. 
Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before  the  passover. 
The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but  aflerwtirds  divide 

again. 
The  Romans  take  the  first  inclosure  of  Jerusalem ;  then  the  second  : 

they  make  a  wall  all  round  the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by 

fimiine. 
July  17.    The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the  temple. 
The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the  (ientiles,  and  set  fire 

to  the  galleries. 
A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwithstanding  Titus  com- 
mands the  contrary. 
The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and  temple,  offer  sacrifices 

to  their  gods. 
The  last  inclosure  of  the  city  taken. 
Titus  demolished  the  temple  to  its  very  foundation. 
He  also  demolished  the  city,  reserving  the  towers  of  Hippicos,  Pha* 

zael,  and  Blariamne. 
Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian ;  they  triumph  over 

Judaea. 
John  banished  to  Patmos. 
John  is  liberated  fi'om  exile,  and  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about 

this  time. 
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Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books.*] 


Abominations. 

1.  Sin  in  generaL  —  Isa.  Ixvi  3.  TTteirtoul 

delighteih  m  abominations. — Ezek.  xyi.  50. 

Th^ . . .  commUied  abomination  b^bre  me. 

8ee  also  ver.  51. 
8.  An  Idol.  —  Isa.  xliv.  19.  Shall  I  make 

the  residue  thereof  an  abomination  ?     See 

also  2  Kings  xxui.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idola- 
trous and  corrupt  church  of  Rome. — Rev. 
xvii.  4.  Hmcmg  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand, 

fuU  o/"  abominations. 

4.  AlloimnaUonofDetolalhn^-^The'RovDan 
army,  so  called  on  account  of  its  ensigns 
and  images  which  the  soldiers  worship]^, 
and  which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. 
—  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  When  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  Prophet, 

Accursed. 

1.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

2.  Accursed  from  Christ.  Excluded  from 
intercourse,  fellowship,  and  alliance  with 
Christ.  —  Rom.  ix.  3* 

Addltbrbss,  or  Harlot.  —  An  apostate 
church  or  city  ;  particularly  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and 
people. — isa.!. 21.  HowisthefaUhfidcity 
oecome  a  harlot  I  See  Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  9. ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.,  xxiii.  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5. 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots, 
means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 


Adulterous  Generation  (Matt  xii.  39., 
xvi.  4. ;  Mark  viii.  38.)  ;  a  faithless  and 
impious  generation. 

Adultery.  — Idolatry  and  apostasy  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  Ood. — Jer.  iii.  8, 
9.  When  backslidi$tg  Israel  commuted  aduU 
tery  .  • .  vM  stones  and  vHth  stocks.  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  32.,  xxiii.  37. ;  Rev.  ii.  22. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath.  —  The  Hoh  Spirit.  — 
John  iii.  8.  T/te  wind  bloweth  where  it 
tisteth  ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whiter  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  thai  is 
bom  of  t&  Spirit.  —  John  xx.  22.  He 
breathed  on  them^  and  saith  unto  them, 
"  Reeewe  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  —  Acta  ii. 
2.  4.  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
Heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  .... 
And  they  were  all  ^filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.—  See  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  an  appellation  which 
Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to  himself;  to 
denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he 
will  be  the  final  judge  of  all  things. — Rev. 
i.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin* 
ning  and  the  ending. 

Ambn. 

1.  Tnith  and  faithfulness ;  a  title  of  Christ. 
—  Rev.  iii.  14.  Thus  saith  the  Amen; 
Truth,  i.  e.  He  who  is  true  says,  &c. 

2.  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving, 
or  praying  at  the  end   of  a  sentence. 


■  Besides  the  authorities  cited  for  particular  words,  this  IKctionary  of  the  Prophetic  or  Sym- 
bolical Language  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up,  after  a  carefid  perasal  of  the  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Hard,  the  Commentary  of  William 
Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Joneses  Key  to  the  Language  of  Ptophecy,  Dr. 
Lancaster's  admirable  Sym1>olical  Alphabetical  Dictionary  prefixed  to  his  Abridgment  of 
Daubaz's  Perpetual  Commentaiy  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  Woodhoose's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those 
symbols,  and  interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
some  late  writers  on  prophecy,  are  designedly  omitted. 
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Rom.  L  25. ;  Gal.  i.  5. ;  Eph.  iii.  21. ;  Phil, 
iv.  20. ;  I  Tim.  i.  17.  It  was  customary 
among  the  JewH,  when  the  priests  or 
other  persons  offered  up  prayers  or  praises 
to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole  assembly 
to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  cus- 
tom was  adopted  by  Christians ;  and  in 
allusion  to  it  Amen  occur^t  in  I  Cor.  xiv.l6. 

Angels. 

J.  Angel  of  the  Lord.  —  Jesus  Christ.  — 
Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  an- 
sivered  and  mM  .  • .  See  Lowth's  Com- 
mentary, tfi  loc, 

2.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Be- 
inp,  whom  the  Almighty  employs,  as  the 
mmisters  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judg- 
ments.— Rev.  XV.  8.,  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. 
— xxii.  8.  I  feli  down  to  worship  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel  who  showed  me  these 
things, 

3.  Tne  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of 
the  church.  — Rev.  ii.  1.  The  angel  of  the 
church  of  Ephesu9,  See  also  ii.  8. 12. 18., 
iii.  1.  7.  14. 

4.  Fallen  Spirits. —  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Ever- 
lasting fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels. 

Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating 
the  world.— Jer.  xxvii.  5.  /  have  made  the 
earth  .,.by  my  great  power^  and  by  my  out" 
stretched  arm.     See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of 
Christ.  —  Isa.  liii.  1.;  John  xii.  38.  To 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed? 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  hare  his 
holy  arm,  it  means  that  he  hath  displaced 
his  great  |)ower,  which  for  a  long  tune 
seemed  to  be  hidden  and  unemployed.  — 
Isa.  Iii.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Aruour. — Such  graces  and  spiritual  wea- 
pons as  are  for  the  defence  of  the  soul, 
and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
bat with  our  spiritual  enemies. -— Rom. 
xiii.  12.  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  q^ light. 
-»£ph.  vi.  11.  I*ut  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God. 

Arrows. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God.— Job 
vi.  4.  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  wUhin 
me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  tfM, 
—  2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.,  compare  Fsal. 
xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  v.  16.  That  cala- 
mities are  represented  among  the  eastern 
writers  as  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  we 
have  abundant  proofs:  one  sinele  mstance, 
from  the  fine  saying  ascribed  to  Ali  (or 
Aaly),  the  son-in-law  of  the  Impostor  of 
Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remark.  **  It 
was  once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif 
(Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy  of  the 


Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a 
bow ;  and  if  the  earth  were  the  cord  there- 
of; and  if  calamities  were  arrows  ;  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  arrows ;  and 
if  Almighty  God,  the  tremendous  and  the 
glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to 
whom  could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for 
protection?  The  IChalif  answered,  say- 
ing, '  The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto 
the  Lord.'  This  fine  image  Job  keeps  in 
view  (vi.  8, 9.),  wishing  that  the  unerring 
marksman  may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let 
loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut  him 
off"."    Dr.  A  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Abusive  or  slanderous  words,  — •  Psal.  Ixiv. 
3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to  shoot  their  ar- 
rows, even  bitter  words. 

3.  Children.  —  Psal.  cxxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man ;  so  are 
children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.  "  The 
orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave  and 
valiant  sons  the  arrows  and  darts  of  their 
parents,  because  they  are  able  to  defend 
them.  To  sharpen  arrows^  to  make  sharp 
arrows,  is,  among  them,  to  ^et  brave  and 
valiant  sons."  [Burder's  Oriental  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Ashes.     See  Dust  and  Ashes, 

Babes. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes.— 
Isa.  iii.  4.  /  will  give  children  to  be  their 
princes,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shall  rule 
over  them.  This  minatory  prediction  was 
fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned 
over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  death 
of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  the  taking  of  Zedekiah, 
the  last  of  them,  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  knowledge,  being  ignorant  and 
inconstant,  like  infants. — 1  Cor.  iii.  1.  And 
I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  . .  . 
but  as  ... ,  unto  babes  in  Christ,  —  Heb. 
V.  13.  For  he  is  a  babe. 

Babylon. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  ido- 
latrous rites.  —  Rev.  xiv.  8.  Babylon  if 

fallen.     See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  of. — -A 
defection  from  true  religion  united  with 
immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev. 
ii.  14.  Thou  hast  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam.  —  Jude  11.  TTiey  have 
...  .run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam. 
—  2  Pet.  li.  15.  Following  the  way  of  Ba- 
laam. 

Balance. 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observa- 
I    tion  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  —  Prov. 
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zi.  1.  A  false  balance  is  ahomination  unto 
the  Lord.  —  Prov.  xvi- 11.  A  jtut  weight 
and  balance  are  the  Lord*s,  See  also  Job 
zxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  xymbols,  denoting  the  sale 
of  com  and  fruits  by  weight,  a  balance 
becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity.  -—  Lev. 
xxvi.  26.  When  I  have  broken  the  tteff  of 
your  breads  ten  women  shall  bake  yowr 
bread  in  one  oven ;  and  they  shall  deUver 
you  bread  again  by  weight,  and  ye  shall 
eat  and  not  be  satisfied.  —  Ezek.  iv.  16. 
They  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with 
care. 

Baldness.  -*  Destruction.  —  Jer.  xlviL  5. 
Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaxa. 

Bashan.    See  Kins,  Oaks. 

Beast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the 
earth.  —  Dan.  vii  17.  These  great  beasts, 
which  are  four ^  are  four  kings, 

2.  The  Papal  antichrist. — Rev.  xiii.  2. 12. 
Bed.  —  Great  tribulation  and  anguish. — 

Key.  ii.  22.  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed.  To 
be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek 
rest,  is  peculiarly  grievous.  See  Psal.  vi. 
6.,  xli.  3. ;  Isa.  zxviii.  20. 

Bird  of  Prey. -^  A  hostile  army  coming  to 
prey  upon  a  country. — Isa.  xlvL  1 1.  Call- 
ing a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east;  Cyrus 
and  his  army.  Compare  Jer.  xii.  9.;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  4.  and  xxxix.  17. 

Bitter. — Bitterness. — Affliction,  mi- 
sery, and  servitude. — Exod.  i.  14.  They 
made  their  Uves  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 
See  Jer.  ix.  lb,*— Gall  of  bitterness. 
(Acts  viii.  23.)  A  state  offensive  to  Ood. 

Black.  —  Blackness.  —  Afflictions,  dis- 
asters, and  anguish. — Jer.  xiv.  2.  Judah 
moumeth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish; 
theu  are  black  unto  the  ground. — Joel  ii  6. 
AU  faces  shall  gather  blackness. — Rev.  vi. 
5.  Behold  a  black  horse.  The  black 
colour  of  the  horse  in  this  place  indicates 
that  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  will,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment upon  the  heathens,  for  refusing  to 
hear  it,  be  attended  with  great  affliction. 
[Daubuz  and  Woodhouse,  in  loc,] 

Blessing  (Cup  oQ.     See  Cup,  2. 

Blindness.  —  Want  of  understanding  in 
divine  wisdom.  — Isa.  xxi%.  16.  In  thai 
day  ,  ,  ,  ,t/ie  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
of  obscurity,  and  out  ofdarkness* 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality. — Isa.  xxxiv.3. 
The  mountains  shall  be  melted  with  blood. 
See  Ezek.  xxxii.  6. 

2.  Our  natural  descent  from  one  common 
family. — And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  <fmen,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.     (Acts  xvii.  26.)     Flesh  and  \ 


blood  h  an  expression  which  signifies  the 
present  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by 
divine  grace.  When  Paul  was  converted, 
he  did  not  consult  with  Jlesh  and  blood. 
(Gal.  i.  16.)  Mlien  Peter  declared  his 
belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  Mm,  Blessed  art  thou^  Simon  Bar- 
Jona  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  wkuJi,  is  in 
heaven.  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  M'e  are  assured 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (1  Cor.  xv.  50.) 

3.  Death. — To  resist  unto  blood,  is  to  con- 
tend unto  death.  (Heb.  xii.  4.)  fVhen  I 
passed  by  thee,  aiii  saw  thee  polluted  in 
thine  own  blood,  /  said  unto  thee,  when 
thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  lAife,  (Eiek.  xvi. 
6.)  To  shed  blood  is  to  murder  :  hence 
a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody  man. 
To  ^ve  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to 
put  mto  their  hand  the  cup  of  death.  The 
metaphorical  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  personification.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
said  God  to  Cain,  llie  voice  of  thy 
brother^s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  ^Gcn.  iy.  10.)  Ve  are  come  to  the 
blood  oj  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
Hungs  than  that  of  Abel   Oleb.  xii.  24.) 

4.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  atonement  for  the  souls  of 
sinners.     Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
shall  be    saved  firom  wrath  through  him. 
(Rom.  y.  9.)     xhe  following  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament  are  allusions  to 
the  typical  blood,  which  was  so  plentifully 
shed  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught 
to  reason  ;  that  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of 
goats,  and  the  tubes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling 
the  unclean,  sancHfieth  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh ;   how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirii 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God^  purge 
your  consaeneesfrom  dead  works  to  serve 
the  Bving  Godf  (Heb.ix.13,  14.)    God 
hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation, that  we  may  have  fiiith  in  his 
blood :  that  is,  that  we  may  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement.     We  have  rr- 
demption  through  his  blood  ;  even  thefbr^ 
giveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
fus  grace.     (Eph.i.  7.)     We  were  not  re^ 
deemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  predous  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without 
spot,  (1  Peter  i.  18, 19.)     In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  blood  of  Christ  is  sometimes 
represented    as  the   procuring  cause  of 
our  justification.    Afuch  more  being  Justin 

fied  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him.  (Rom.  y.  9.)  The 
term  blood,    when  used  in  this  sense^ 
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means  the    merils  of  CkrUtt  attmemeni. 
But  in  other  passages,  our  sanctification 
is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ.    How 
tnttch  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  hinuelf 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  uiorks  to  serve  the  living  Godf 
(Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  saints  are  represented 
as  walking  in  white ;  because  they  had 
washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Iktmb,  (Rev.  vii.  14.)     The  term,  when 
used  in  this  figurative  sense,  evidently 
signifies  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  ;  which 
are  the  great  mean  of  purifying  the  be- 
liever's heart.     Now  ye   are  dean,  said 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  through  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.     (John 
XV,  3,) 
^.  Blood  of  the  covenant.~^{Nlatt.  xxvi.  28.) 
The  blood  of  Christ,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sin- 
ners. 

Body.  —  A  society ;  the  church,  with  its 
different  members. — 1  Cor.  xii.  20—27. 
jBooK  of  Life.  —  Rev.  iiL  5.  /  will  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.  **  As, 
in  states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained 
freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  register,  which  enrolment  was 
their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  so 
the  King  of  heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
engages  to  preserve  in  his  raster  and  en- 
rolment, in  the  book  of  life,  the  names 
of  those  who,  like  the  good  Sardians  in  a 
corrupted  and  supine  societv,  shall  pre- 
serve allegiance  and  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  Cl^ristian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men 
and  angels.  Matt.  ix.  32. ;  Luke  xii.  8. 
See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28. ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9. ; 
Exod.  xxxii.  33. ;  Dan.  xii.  1.  ;  Mai.  iii. 
16.;  Luke  x.  20."  [Dean  Woodhouse 
on  Rev.  iii.  5.1 
Bottles.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  God  threatened  to  fill  with  the 
wine  of  terror.  — Jer.  xiii.  12.  Every 
bottle  shall  be  filled  with  wine. 
Bow. 

1.  Strength. — Job.  xxix.  20.  My  bow 
was  renewed  in  my  hand, 

2.  Victory.  —  Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow  ;  where  it  signifies  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisted  by  sud- 
den and  unexpected  and  miraculous  aid 
and  deliverance. 

BowBLs. — Pity,  compassion,. — Luke  i.  78. 

JVtrough  the  tender  mercy  (literally  bowels 

of  mercy)  of  our  God. 
Pranch.     See  Trers,  3. 
Brass.  —  Strength.  —  Psal.  cvii.  1 6.     He 

hath  broken  the  gates  o/*  brass  ;  that  is,  the 

strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In  Jer.  i.  18. 


and  XV.  20.  brazen  waUs  signify  a  strong 

and  lasting  adversary  and  opposer. 
Br  RAD  or  Food. 
i;  The  word  of  God. — Deut.  viii.  3.;  Matt. 

iv.  4.     Man  doth  not  (or  shall  not)  live  by 

bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro^ 

ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
2.  One  bread.  (1  Cor.  x.  17.)     The  union 

of  real  Christians. 
Brrath.     See  Air. 
Brethren.  —  Christians  united  by  their 

profession.  —  Rom.  xii.  1.     I  beseech  you, 

brethren.  See  Acts  xxi.  7. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
Briars.  —  Mischievous  and  hurtful  per- 

son.s.  —  Isa.  Iv.  13.     Instead  of  the  briar 

shall     come    up    the    myrtle-tree.       See 

Thorns,  2. 
Bride.  —  The  heavenly  Jerusalem. — Rev. 

xxi.  9.     The  bride,  the  Lamb^s  wife. 
Bridegroom.  —  Christ,  as  the  spouse  of 

the  church.  —  Rev.  xxi.  9.       See  also 

Voice,  1. 
Brimstone. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction. — 
Job  xviii.  15.  Brimstone  shall  be  scat- 
tered upon  his  habitation;  that  is,  his  house 
or  family  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by 
an  inextinguishable  fire.  Compare  Isa. 
xxxiv.  9, 10.  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.  &c. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doc- 
trines. —  Rev.  ix.  17.  Out  of  their  mouth 
issued  fire  and  brimstone.     See  verse  18. 

BiJLXs. — Wicked,  violent  men. — Psal.  xxii. 
12.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me; 
strong  [bulls]  of  BasJian  have  beset  me 
round  :  that  is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as 
furious  and  formidable  as  the  bulls  fed  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me  on 
every  sicle. 

Burning.     See  Fire,  2. 

Buy.  To  attain  in  preference  to  earthly 
riches.  See  Isa.  Iv.  1. ;  Prov.  xxiii.  13.; 
Rev.  iii.  18. 

Call  —  Called  —  Calling. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  out  to 
men  to  come  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  flow  from  a  sincere  reception  of 
the  Christian  religion.— Eph.i.  18.  That 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing :  that  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
hope,  which  those  who  have  been  in- 
vited into  the  divine  kingdom  may  pro- 
perly indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty  ;  that  is,  to  appoint, 
constitute,  or  choose. — Gal.  i.  15.  Who 
called  me,  chose  me,  by  his  grace,  vix.  to 
be  an  apostle. 

Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 

Cedars. 

1.  Great  men.  —  Zech.  xi.  2,  The  cedar  if 

\  fnUen. 
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2.  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  —  Kings,  princes, 
and  nobles  of  Judah.  —  £sa.  li.  13.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ,,».  upon  all  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  cedars. — The 
prime  nobility  and  able  soldiery.  —  Ezek. 
xvii.  4.  He  cropped  of^  the  top  of  the 
young  twigs. 

Chaff. — ^Unprofitable  and  worthless  men. 

— Psal.  i.  4.     7%tf  ungodly  are  .  ^.  tike  the 

chaff,  wluch  the  wind  drioeth  away* — Matt. 

iii.  12.     He  will  btfm  up  the  chaff  toiM  im- 

quenchiMejSre, 
Chain.  —  Bondage  or  affliction.  —  Lam. 

iii.  7.    He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy. 
Child,  Children. 

1.  Those  who  have  received  their  religious 
knowledge,  character,  education,  &c.  from 
any  one :  t.  e.  a  beloved  disciple. — 2  Tim. 
i.  2.  Timothy^  my  dearly  beloved  child. 

2.  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities 
denote  their  inhabitants  or  citizens. — Matt. 

xxiii.  37.     Om  Jerusalem how  often 

would  I  have  gathered  thy  children.      See 
also  Luke  ziii.  34.,  xix.  44. ;  Gal.  iv.  25. 

3.  Children  of  God;  those  whom  he  re- 
gards with  parental  affection,  and  on 
whom  he  bestows  peculiar  favour. — John 
i.  12.  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he 
gave  the  primlege  to  become  the  children  of 
God. 

If,  Children  of  God  and  children  of  the 
devil,  in  1  John  iii.  10.,  are  those  who  re- 
semble God,  and  those  who  resemble 
Satan. 

Circumcision. — An  engagement  like  that 
of  baptism,  to  renounce  the  flesh  and  cir- 
cumcise the  heart.  —  Deut.  X.  16.  Cir- 
cumcise therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart, 
—  Deut.  XXX.  6.  7^e  Lord  thy  God  shall 
circumcise /Aim  Aeor/. —  Rom.  ii.  29.  Cir- 
cumcision  is  that  of  the  heart, 

Clat  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  — Man  in 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  —  Isa.  Ixiv.  8. 
Now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father ;  we 
are  the  clay ;  and  thou  our  potter,  and 
we  are  all  the  work  of  thy  hand.  See 
also  Rom.  ix.  21. 

Clouds.  —  Multitudes  and  armies. —Jer. 
IV.  13.  He  shall  come  up  as  clouds.— 
Isa.  Ix.  8.  Who  are  those  that  fly  as 
a  cloud  ?  —  Heb.  xii.  1.  A  cloud  of  wit" 
nesses. 

Cold. — Inconstant  in  afflictions,  purpose, 
and  conduct;  destitute  of  fervent  piety 
and  holy  zeal.    Rev.  iii.  15, 16. 

Column.     See  Pillar. 

Corner-Stone. — Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
compared  to  a  corner-stone  in  three 
points  of  view ;  viz. 

1.  As  this  stone  lies  at  the  foundation,  and 
serves  to  give  support  and  strength  to  the 


I  building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a 
Saviour,  is  called  the  chief  cornerstone  in 
£ph.  ii.  20. ;  because  this  doctrine  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  is  the  fundamental  object  of 
all  the  prec^ts  given  by  the  apostles  and 
other  Christian  teachers.    . 

2.  As  the  comer-stone  occupies  an  import- 
ant and  conspicuous  place,  Jesus  is  com- 
pared to  it  in  1  Pet.  ih  6.,  because  God 
has  made  him  highly  esteemed  (or  pre- 
cious), and  has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity 
and  conspicuousness  above  all  others. 

3.  Since  men  often  stumble  against  a  pro- 
jecting corner-stone,  Christ  is  therefore  so 
called  (Psal.  cxviii.  22.,  Matt.  xxL  42., 
and  parallel  passages),  because  his  Gos- 
pel will  be  ttie  cause  of  aggravated  con- 
demnadon  to  those  who  wilfully  reject 
it.    (Robinson*s  Lexicon,  p.  21.) 

Cross. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  ot 
Christ  crucified.  The  cross  of  Christ,  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  occur  in  this  sense 
in  1  Cor.  i.  17,  18.  See  idso  Gal.  v.  11., 
vL  12. 14. ;  Phil.  iii.  18. 

2.  To  take  up  or  bear  one*s  cross,  that  is, 
to  be  ready  to  undergo  the  severest  trials, 
or  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers. — Matt.  x.  38.,  xvi.  24., 
Mark  viii.  34.»  x.  21.;  Luke  ix.  23.,  xiv. 
27. 

Crown  of  Life,  a  triumphant  immortality. 
—  Rev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  o£  life. 

Cup. 

1.  The  blessings  and  favours  of  God.  — • 
Psal.  xxiii.  5.  My  cup  runneth  over. 
The  cup  of  salvation,  in  Psal.  cxvi.  13.,  is 
a  cup  of  thanksgiving,  or  blessing  the 
Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

2.  The  cup  of  blessing, — The  paschal  cup 
was  called  by  the  Jews  the  Cup  of  bfese- 
ing,  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  it.  To  this  Saint 
Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he 
terms  the  sacramental  cup  the  cup  of 
blessing. 

3.  Afflictions  or  sufferings,  the  effects  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  —  Isa.  li.  17.  Stasad 
up,  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury. 
Thou  host  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  €3f 
tremb&ng.     Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42. 

4.  Death.  —  If  it  be  posMe,  lei  this  cup 
pass  from  me*    See  Wine,  2. 

Darkness. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance.  —  Rom.  xiii.  12. 
Let  tts  cast  off' the  works  q/*  darkness. 

2.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adversity. — Jer. 
xiii.  IG.     Give  glory  to  the  Lord  yotsr 
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God,  before  he  catue  darkness.  See  Ezek. 
XXX.  18.,  xxxiv.  12. 

S.  Darkness  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
GenersJ  darkness  and  deficiency  in  the 
government.  —  Isa.  xiii.  10.  The  stars 
of  heaven^  and  the  constelUUiom  thereof 
shaU  not  gtye  their  light ;  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened  m  hit  going  fifth,  and  the 
moon  ihall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 
See  Ezek.  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31., 
ill.  15. 

Dat. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language. — 
Ezek.  iv.  6.  TAou  thalt  bear  the  rniquify 
of  the  hotue  ofJudah  ioxtj  days  ;  /  have 
appointed  thee  each  day  Jor  a  year.  See 
also  Isa.  XX.  3.  (Bp.  Lowth's  version 
and  notes.) — Rev.  ii.  10.  Ye  shall  haoe 
tribulation  ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. —  Isa. 
xxxiv.  8.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance.     See  also  Isa.  Ixiii  4. 

3.  A  state  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledge. 
—  1  Thess.  V.  5.  Ye  are  aU  children  of 
the  lights  and  children  of  the  day. 

Death. 

1.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body.— -Gen.  xxv.  11.  After  the  death 
of  Abraham,  &c.     This  is  temporal  or  the 

first  death,  which  is  the  common  lot  of 
man  by  the  divine  sentence.  (Gen.  iii. 
19.)     The 

2.  Second  death  ^beyond  the  grave)  is  the 
eternal  separation  of  the  whole  man 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  €rod ;  not 
only  an  extinction  of  all  our  pleasurable 
feelings,  and  of  all  our  hopes  of  happiness, 
but  an  ever-during  sense  of  this  extinc- 
tion, ''where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.'*  —  Rev.  ii.  II. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the 
second  death. 

3.  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin  and 
corruption,  and  destitute  of  the  spirit  of 
life. — Jude  12.  l^toice  dead. — Kev.  iii. 
1.  l^hou art  dead. 

4.  A  state  of  mortification,  death  unto 
Bin,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ. — Rom. 
vi.  8.  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin, 
—  1  Pet.  ii  24.  Who  his  oum  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  right- 
eousness. 

Desert. 
Desert  of  the  Sea. — Babylon. —  Isa. 
xxi.  1.  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the 
sea.  Babylon  and  the  a4]acent  country 
is  so  called,  because  it  was  shortly  to  be- 
come desert,  and  a  marsh  full  of  pools  of 
water,  as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  in- 
land sea.  The  country  about  Babylon, 
and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea. 


was  a  ^eat  flat  morass,  often  overflowed 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  (Bp.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Scott,  m  loc.) 
Dew  upon  Herbs.  —  The  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven, and  the  power  of  the  resurrection. 

—  Hos.  xiv.  6.  /  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel, —  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  7%  dead  men 
shall  live  ;  together  fviih  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  Jew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 

Doo. 

1.  The  Gentiles. — The  bad  properties  of 
dogs  are  obstinate  barking,  biting,  insatia- 
ble gluttony,  filthiness  in  lust,  vomiting, 
and  returning  to  their  vomit.  (Compare 
Prov.  xxvi.  11.;  2  Pet.  ii.  i2,)  Hence 
the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  impurity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  bdng  without  the 
covenant,  were  called  dogs  by  the  Jews. 

—  Matt.  XV.  26.  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.  —  Psal. 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  compassed  me,  the 
assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me, 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give 
notice  of  approaching  danger.  —  Isa.  Ivi. 
10.  His  watchmen  are  blind,  they  are 
all  ignorant,  they  are  \ill  dumb  dogs,  they 
cannot  bark, 

3.  Impudent,  shameless  persons,  and  false 
teachers.  —  Rev.  xxii.  15.  Without  are 
dogs.  —  Phil.  iii.  2.  Beware  of  dogs. 

Dominion. 

1.  Power.  —  Neh.  ix.  28.  7%^  had  do- 
minion over  them, 

2.  Persons  over  whom  another  has  power. 

—  Psal.  cxiv.  2.  Israel  was  his  dominion. 

3.  Angels.  —  Col.  L  16.  By  him  were 
created ....  dominions. 

4.  The  universal  government  of  Almighty 
God. — Dan.  vii.  14.  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Door  opened  in  heaven.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  kind  of  government. — Rev.  iv. 
1.  /  looked,  and  behold,  a  door  [was] 
opened  in  heaven. 

2.  An  open  door. -^  The  free  exercise  and 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 
6.  A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened 
unto  me.  See  also  2  Cor.  ii.  12. ;  CoL 
iv.  3. ;  Acts  xiv.  27. 

Dragon. 

1.  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy. 
— In  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  it  means  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  so  also  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  by  his  visible 
ministers. — Rev.  xii.  9.  Behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  &c. 

3.  Any  hurtful  thing. — Psal.  xci.  13.  Tike 
young  Uon  and  the  dragon  shall  thou  tram' 
pie  underfoot. 
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Drunk — Drunkenness. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness 
of  sinners,  who,  making  no  use  of  their 
reason,  plunge  themselves  in  all  manner 
of  crimes.  —  Isa.  xxviii.   1.  3.     Woe  to 

the  drunkards  of  Ephrtdm The 

drankards  of  JSphrmm  thaU  be  trodden 
underfeet. 

2.  That  stupidity  which  arises  from  God's 
judgments  ;  when  the  sinner  is  under  the 
consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  as- 
tonished, staggering,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do. —  Isa.  xxix.  9.  They  are 
drunken,  hut  not  with  tvme;  they  stagger, 
but  not  with  strong  drink,  — 1ml.  li.  21. 
Thou  afflicted  and  drunken,  but  not  with 
wine,  8ee  also  Jer.  xiii.  13,  14.  and  Lam. 
iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes.  —  Mortal  man,  under 
death  and  condemnation. —  Oen.  xviii. 
27.  /  have  taken  upon  me  to  tpeak  unto 
the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes. 
•—Gen.  iii.  19.  Dust  thou  art,  and  to 
dust  shalt  thou  return*     See  Job  xliL  6, 

Eaolb. 

1.  A  kine  or  kingdom.  —  Ezek.  xvii.  A 
great  eagle,  unth  great  wings,  long  winged, 
Jvil  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours^ 
came  to  Lebanon:  that  is,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  divers  colours  refer  to  the 
various  nations  that  composed  the  Baby- 
lonian empire. 

9'  The  firman  army,  whose  ensigns  or 
standaros  were  eagles. — Matt.  xxiv.  28. 
Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.     See  Wings. 

3.  Eagles' Win^.  —  To  be  borne  on  ea- 
gles* wings  signifies  divine,  miraculoiu 
deliverance.  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle 
through  the  air,  and  take  from  him  what 
is  committed  to  his  charge?  Exod. 
xix.  4.;  Psal.  xci.  4.;  Isa.  xl.  31.;  Rev. 
xii.  14. 

Earthen  Vessel.  —  The  body  of  man.— 
2  Cor.  iv.  7.  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels. 

Earthquakes. —  Great  revolutions  or 
changes  in  the  political  world.  —  Joel  ii. 
10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  tliem. 
See  also  Haggai  ii.  21. ;  Heb.  xii.  26. 

Egvpt.  —  A  mystical  name  of  wicked- 
ness.—Rev.  xi.  8.  Their  dead  bodies 
[shall  lie]  m  the  street  of  the  great  city, 
which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt. 

Elders  (the  twenty-four).  Probably  such 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  of  the 
old  church,  as  saw  by  faitn  the  day  of 
redemption  and  rejoiced ;  and  who  are 
expresslv  termed  Elders  (trptaBvrtpoi)  in 
Heb.  XI.  2.  —  Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four- 
and-twenty  elders  fall  down  before  Him 


that  Rveth/or  ever,  [See  Dean  Wood- 
house,  on  Kev.  iv.  lO.j 

Eyes  aidmit  of  various  interpretations,  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  applied  to  the  Almighty,  they  denote, 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience. —  Prov. 
XV.  3.  His  eye  if  m  every  place  to  behold 
good  and  evil.     See  Psal«  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence.  —  Psal.xxxiv. 
15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous, 

II.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  signify 
his  omnipresence.  —  Rev.  v.  6.  In  the 
midst  of  the  elders  stood  a  lamb,  having  .... 
seven  eyes.  [See  Dean  Woodhouae,  tn  /be.] 

III.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eves  denote, 

1.  The  unaerstanding,  which  is  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  th.e  soul. — Psal.  cxix.  19. 
Open  thou  mine  eyes. 

2.  A  guide  or  counsellor. — Job  xxix.  15. 
/  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 

3.  The  whole  man. — Rev.  i.  7.  Every 
eye  shall  see  hhn  ;  that  is,  all  men. 

4.  Good  or  evil  desires  and  designs. — 
Deut.  xxviii.  54.  His  eye  shall  be  evil 
toufords  his  brother. —yer,  SS,  Her  eye  shall 
be  evil  towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 
towards  her  son,  and  towards  her  daughter. 
That  is,  they  shall  form  cruel  and  ev.l 
designs  against  them  to  kill,  and  even  to 
eat  them.  History  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  prediction. 

Face. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  fa- 
vour.— Dan.  ix.  17.  Cause  thy  face  to 
shine  upon  thy  sanctuary,  —  See  Psal. 
xxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 

Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  de^ 
note  unblushing,  shameless  persons. 

Faith  (Uum^"),  In  consequence  of  not 
attending  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
wurrig^  which  in  our  authorised  version 
is  usually  translated  faith,  it  has  been 
applied  by  many  divines,  wherever  it 
occurs,  exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah, 
when  the  context  often  manifestly  re- 
quires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense. 
Faith  or  believing  then  denotes, 

1.  Our  assenting  to  any  tnUh,  even  to  such 
truths  as  are  known  by  the  evidence  of  our 
senses:  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas, 
whom  the  evidence  of  his  senses  had 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection, is  said  to  have  believed. 

2.  A  general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  em^ 
brace  all  that  we  know  concerning  God, 
whether  by  reason  or  revelation  :  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  6.  Without  faith  U  is  im^possible 
to  please  God;  which  expression  is  sub- 
sequently applied    to  the  existence  of 
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Qodf  his  goodness  and  bounty  toward^ 
his  sincere  worshippers. 

3.  A  pecuUar  attent  to  a  certain  revelation  ; 
for  instance,  in  Rom.  iv.  throughout,  and 
in  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's 
faith,  it  is  manifest  that  tSoSs  faith  must  be 
referred  to  the  peculiar  promises  made  to 
Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  born  unto 
him,  though  he  himself  was  then  about  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

4.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to 
Moses  ;  as  when  the  children  of  Israel  are 
said  to  have  believed  the  Lord  and  his  ser- 
vant Moses,  (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared 
with  John  v.  45, 46.  and  ix.  28.) 

5.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to 
the  prophets  ;  as  when  King  Jehoshaphat 
says  to  the  Jews  (2  ('hron.  xx.  20.),  "  Be^ 
Ueve  in  the  Lord  your  Ood,  so  shall  ye  be 
established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall 
ye  prosper.*'     Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

6.  A  cordial  assent  to  tfte  Christian  revelation, 
or  to  some  of  its  leading  and  fundamental 
points ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are 
commanded  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead, 

7.  An  auent  to  future  and  invisible  things 
revealed  by  God,  as  in  Heb.  xi.  1.,  where 
it  is  defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  fir,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen^  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present  sub- 
stance to  things  future,  which  are  fully 
expected,  and  the  proving  and  demon- 
strating of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  where  Saint 
Paul  demands  of  the  Galatians,  whether 
they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  or  bv  the  hearing  of  faith :  in  which 
passaee  it  is  evident  that  the  hearing  of 

fmth  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached 
Gospel ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  fmth 
appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  works  of  the  law. 

9.  A  persuasion  that  what  we  do  is  ufell  pleas- 
ing to  God:  thus  the  meaning  of  Rom. 
xiv.  23.  Whatsover  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  is, 
that  it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thine 
which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded  is  well 
pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by 
him. 

10.  Faith  in  miracles^  that  is,  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  Christ,  to  which,  at  the  first  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gbspel,  was  annexed  the 
performance  of  miracles :  such  was  the 
faith  which  Jesus  Christ  fi-equently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that 
he  might  work  certain  miracles  by  them 
(compare  Matt.  xvii.  20.,  Mark  xi.  22. 
xvi.  17.,  and  Luke  xviL  6.) ;  and  to  which 
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Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.    Lastly, 
faith  sometimes  signifies, 

1 1.  Fidelity,  or  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  or  promises,  and  so  the  Greek 
word  wt<rr«c  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit.  ii. 
10. ;  as  it  also  should  have  been  in  I  Tim. 
V.  12.,  the  fiiith,  there  said  to  have  been 
cast  off  by  the  younger  widows,  being  there 
Jidelity  to  Chnst. 

Falling  down,  or  prostrate,  before  ano- 
ther. —  Submission  and  homage.  —  Isa. 
xiv.  14.  They  shall  fill  down  unto  thee, 
and  make  supplication  unto  thee.  See 
also  Gen.  xxvii.  29.,  xxxvii.  7,  8. 

Fabiily.  — The  Church  of  God.  —  Eph. 
iii.  15.  Of  whom  the  whole  family  m  heaven 
and  earth  is  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  excellent  of  every  thing.  — 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  He  should  have  fid  them 
with  tJie  finest  (Heb.  fiU)  of  the  wheal. — 
Psal.  cxlvii.  14.     He  fiUeth  thee  with  the 

finest  (Heb,  fit)  of  the  wheat. 

2.  Riches.— Psal.  xxii.  29.  All  the  ^t  upoti 
earth.  —  Jer.  v.  28.  They  are  waxen  fat. 

Father. 

1.  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  cre- 
ation and  redemption. —  Mfd.  i.  6.  If  I 
be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  f —  Mai. 
ii.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Hath 
not  one  God  created  us?  See  Jer.  xxxi.  9. 

2.  Father  of  any  thing;  that  is,  the  author, 
cause,  or  source  of  it.  —  John  viii.  44. 
When  he  (Satan)  speaketh  a  Ue ,  ,  .he  is  the 
father  ^i^.  —  James  i.  17.  The  Father 
of  lights  ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal light. 

3.  Example,  pattern,  or  prototype. — John 
viii.  44.     Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil; 

e  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that 
e  may  be  properly  called  your  father,  end 
ye  his  chilJren. 
Field.  —  The  World.  -—  Matt.  xiii.  38. 
Fire. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is 
not  put  for  light,  it  signifies  destruction  or 
torment,  great  sickness,  war,  and  its  dismal 
effects.  —  Isa.  xiii.  25.  It  hath  set  him  i  n 
fire.  —  Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  7^  Lord  will  come 
with  fire.     See  Ezek.  xxii.  20—22. 

2.  Burning  fire.  —  The  wrath  of  Ood.  — 
Ezek.  xxii.  31.  I  have  consumed  them  laith 
the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecution.  —  Isa.  xxiv. 
15.     Glorify  ye  the  Lord  God  in  the  fires. 

4.  CVNii!fo/'J?rff  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God,  or  from  his  countenance,  denote 
his  anger.  —  Psal.  xviii.  8.  12,  13. 

Firmament.     See  Heavens. 
Flesh  (or  Meat). 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any 
persons  conquered,  oppressed,  or  slain,  an 
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the  case  may  be. — Psal.  Ixxiv.  14.  TViou 
breakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces 
(didst  destroy  the  power  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  princes),  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat 
to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness : 
that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israelites  with 
their  spoils.  —  Isa.  xvii.  4.  Thefainess  of 
his  flesh  shall  he  made  lean.  See  also  Mic. 
iii.  2,  3.  and  Zech.  xi.  9.  16. ;  in  all  which 
places  the  Targum  explains ^M  by  riches 
and  substance. 
8.  To  devour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer  and 
spoil  many  enemies  of  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions. In  Dan.  vii.  5.  this  expression 
is  used  to  denote  the  cruelty  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  many  of  whose  sovereigns 
were  more  like  ferocious  bears  than  men. 
Instances  of  their  cruelty  abound  in  almost 
all  the  historians  who  have  written  of 
their  affairs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man. —  Isa.  xl.  6.  All 
flesh  is  grass. 

4.  The  exterior  of  man  ;  viz, 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the 
choice  of  food,  &c.  in  which  the  body  is 
the  part  chiefly  affected.  —  Rom  iv.  1. 
What  shall  we  say  then,  that  Abraham  our 
father  hathfiund^  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh? 
i.  e.  so  far  as  regards  external  actions. — 
1  Cor.  X.  1 8.  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh ; 
t.  e.  as  it  respects  the  external  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  rites.  —  Gal.  iii. 
3. .  .Are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ? 
will  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ce- 
remonies ? 

(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  cir- 
cumstances, character,  &c. — John  vi.  63. 
The  deshpro/ltefh  nothing.'-2  Cor.  v.  16. 
We  know  no  man  after  the  flesh. 
Flood.  —  Extreme  danger. — Psal.  Ixix. 
15.    Let  not  the  water'Aood  overflow  me. 
See  River. 
Food.     See  Bread. 

FoRBHBAD.  —  A  public  profession  or  ap- 
pearance before  men.  —  Anciently,  slaves 
were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with 
their  master's  mark  ;  hence  to  be  sealed 
in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.),  and  to  have 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c.), 
is  to  make  a  public  profession  of  belong- 
ing to  the  person  whose  mark  is  said  to  be 
received. 

Four.     See  Numbers. 
Forest  of  the  South-field.     See  South- 
field. 
Fornication.  —  All  those  carnal  impu- 
rities, which  were  common  among  the 
heathens,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their 
sacred  rites. — Rev.  ii.  20.     Thou  si^ferest 
that  tooman  Jezebel,  .  .  to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants to  commit  fornication. 
Fortresses.     See  Towers. 


Fox.  —  A  cunning,  deceitful  person.— 
Luke  xiii.  32.  Go  tell  that  fox.  —  Esek. 
xiii.  4.  Thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in 
the  deserts. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  consequences  of  an  action.  Prov. 
i.  31.  They  shall  eat  the  imit  of  their  own 
ways. 

2.  Good  works.  —  Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the 
pious  man)l  .  .  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
his  season.  —  Matt.  iii.  8.  Bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

Furnace. 

1.  A  place  of  great  affliction.  —  Deut.  iv. 
20.  The  Lord  hath,  . .  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  ofEmft. 

2.  Such  afflictions  as  God  sends  for  the 
amendment  and  correction  of  men. — Jer. 
ix.  7.  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them,  that 
is,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

Garments. 

1.  White  garments  were  not  only  the  em- 
blem of  purity  and  being  in  the  favour  of 
God  (Psal.  li.  7. ;  Isa.  i.  18.),  but  also,  as 
being  worn  on  festival  days,  were  tokens 
of  joy  and  pleasure.  (Isa.  Hi.  1..  Ixi.  10.) 
Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed 
in  white  garments  of  fine  linen.  (Gen. 
xli.  42. ;  1  Chron.  xv.  27. ;  Luke  xvi.  19.) 
Hence,  to  walk  or  be  clothed  in  white,  sig- 
nifies to  be  prosperous,  successful,  and 
victorious,  to  be  holy,  happy,  honoured, 
and  rewarded.  —  Rev.  iii.  4,  5.  They  shall 
walk  in  white.  ....  The  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment. 

2.  Souls.  —  Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  hast  a  few 
names  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments.  —  The  Hebrews  considered  ho- 
liness as  the  garb  of  the  soul,  and  evil 
actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  this  garb. 

Gates. 

1.  Gates  of  the  daughter  of  Sion,  The  or- 
dinances of  Jehov^,  by  which  the  soul  is 
helped  forward  in  the  way  of  salvation. — 
Psal.  ix.  14.  T^hat  I  mau  show  forth  all 
thy  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of 
Sion, 

2.  Gates  of  Death, 

Imminent  danger  of  death.  — Psal.  ix.  13. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord.  . .  thou 
that  dehverest  me  from  the  gates  of  death. 
**  The  Hebrew  poets  supposed  the  lower 
world,  or  region  of  death,  to  have  gates. 
Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  17.  Have 
the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  f 
or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of 
death  t^  ^">S  Hezekiah,  in  his  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  recovery  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
10.),  sings  :  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the 
grave.*'  [Burden's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.    The  same  image  is  found 
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among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid, 
p.  12.  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Job, 
p.  452.] 

3.  Security. — (Because  gates  are  a  security 
to  a  fortress  or  city.)  —  Psal.  cxlvii.  13. 
He  hath  ttrengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates. 
That  is,  God  has  given  Jerusalem  security, 
and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  10.,  the  tetUng  of  hart  and  gates 
against  the  sea,  means  the  securing  of  the 
earth  aeainst  its  inroads.  The  decree 
there  alluded  to,  as  imposed  by  the  Al- 
mighty upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  gravitation  in  fluids  by  which,  all 
the  parts  of  them  exerting  an  equal  pres- 
sure upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  is  maintained. 

Girdle.  —  The  eastern  people,  wearing 
long  and  loose  garments,  were  unfit  for 
action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without 
girding  their  clothes  about  them.  A  ^rdle 
therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity ; 
and  to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  person  of 
strength,  to  render  him  unfit  for  action. 
—  Isa.  v.  27.  Nor  shall  the  girdle  of  their 
loins  be  loosed.  —  Isa.  xlv.  1.  /  will  loose 
the  loins  oi)imfi;ito  openhefore  him  (Cyrus) 
the  two4eaved  gates. 

Goats,  the  wicked,  who  at  the  day  of 
judgment  will  finally  be  separated  from 
the  good.    Matt.  zxv.  33. 

Gold. 

1.  Good  men  bearing  trouble,  as  gold  bears 
the  fire.  —  Job  xxiii.  10.  H'hen  he  hath 
tried  me,  /  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  its 
possessor  to  stand  a  fiery  trial.  —  Rev.  iii. 
18.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried 
in  the  fire,  —  See  Image. 

Grapes  ;  Fruits  of  righteousness.  —  Isa. 
V.  2.  He  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 

Grass. — The  common  people,  or  mankind 
in  general.  — Isa.  xl.  6, 7.  AU flesh  is  grass; 
that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 

Ground. — The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii. 
15.  TluU  on  the  good  ground,  are  they 
which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
heard  the  word,  keep  it. 

Growth  of  plants. 

i.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos. 
xiv.  7.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow 
shall  return;  they  shall  revive  as  the  com  ; 
they  shall  grow  as  the  vine, — John  xii.  24. 
Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  alhdeth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  frvU.  See  also  Isa. 
Izvi.  14.,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36 — 44. 

2,  Growth  in  grace. —  Isa.  Iv.  10, 1 1.  For 
as  the  rain  cometh  doum,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven^  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but 
walereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 


forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  gitfe  seed  to  the 
soufer,  and  bread  to  the  eater; — so  shall 
my  word  be. 

Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of 
enemies. — Isa.  xxviii.  2.  The  Lord  hath  a 
mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a  tem- 
pest of  hail  ....  shiUl  cast  doum  to  the 
earth  with  Hie  hand.  —  Under  this  resem- 
blance the  prophet  represents  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  aflerwards  was  accomplished 
by  Shalmaneser.  Compare  Isa.  xxxii.  19.; 
Ezek.  xiii.  11. 13. 

2.  Hail  and  fire.  —  The  calamities  of  war, 
with  all  their  horrors. — Rev.  viii.  7.  There 
followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  bloods 

Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs.— Decay  of  natural  strength, 
and  tendency  to  dissolution. — Hos.  vii.  9. 
Grey  hairs  are  here  ami  there  upon  him^ 
and  he  knoweth  it  not. 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet 
and  of  the  beard,  with  a  razor  hired  (the 
king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies 
the  troubles,  slaughter,  and  destruction 
that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  armies. 

Hand.  —  Power  and  strength. 

1.  Right  hand.  —  Great  protection  and  fa- 
vour.—  Psal.  xviii.  35.  7%y  right  hand 
hath  holden  me  up. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person. 
The  conveyance  of  blessings  — strength — 
power  aRp  authority.  Thus  Jacob  con- 
veyed blessings  to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph. 
(Gen.  xiviii.  20.)  The  hand  that  touched 
the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened 
him  ;  and  Moses,  by  laying  his  right  hand 
upon  Joshua  (Numb,  xxvii.  IH.),  dele- 
gated a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet.  —  The 
immediate  operation  of  God  or  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  a  prophet. — Ezek.  viii.  I.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  upon  roe.  Com- 
pare 1  Kings  xviiL  46. ;  2  Kings  iii.  15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which 
people  fall  as  com  by  the  scythe.  —  Joel 
iii.  13.  Put  ye  in  the  n^le,for  the  harvest 
is  ripe. 

2.  'nxe  end  of  the  world.'— JAaXt.TLm.^9. 
Head. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  prin- 
ciple. —  Isa.  i.  5.  The  whole  head  is  sick. 

—  Dan.  ii.  38.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold. 

—  Isa.  vii.  8,  9.  T%e  head  (that  is,  the 
sovereign)  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  ;  and  the 
head  of  Samaria  is  RemtUiah^s  son;  that 
is,  Pekah  king  of  Israel. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people.  —  Princes  or  magis- 
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trates.  —  ba.  xxix.  10.  The  prophets  and 
your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  haih  he 
covered,  —  Micah  iii.  1.  9.  11.  Hear^  O 
heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house 
of  Israel .  .  .  The  heads  judge  for  reward. 

3.  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  un- 
der the  symbol  of  an  animu,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  by  the 
rule  of  analogy,  is  its  capital  city.  —  Isa. 
vii.  8,  9.  Ti^  nead  of  Syria  is  Damascus 
.  .  .  Arui  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lsrael)  is  Samaria. 

Hkat.  ( Scorching.)  —  Trouble  and  perse- 
cution.—  Matt.  xiii.  6.  21.  IVhm  the  sun 
was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because 
they  had  not  root,  they  withered  away  .  .  . 
When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth 
because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the 
world.— Dan.  iv.  26 . . .  After  that  thou  shali 
know  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2.  God.  —  Matt.  xxi.  25.  T^  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  ?    From  heaven  or  of 
men?  &c.  —  Luke  xv.  18.  /  have  sinned 
againt  heaven,  and  before  thee.     See  also 
verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — Apolitical  universe. 
—  Isa.  li.  1 6.  T^hai  I  may  plant  the  heavens, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
say  unto  Sion,  •*  Thou  art  my  people.^  That 
is,  that  I  might  make  those  who  were  but 
scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  be- 
fore, a  kingdom  and  polity,  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws  and  mogistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hell. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow. — 
Isa.  xiv.  15.;  MatL  xi.  23.  Thou  shall  be 
brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the 
place  of  departed  souls.  —  Rev.  i.  18.  / 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  <f  death. 

Helmet.  —  Salvation.  —  Cph.  vi.  17, ;  1 
Thess.  V.  8. 

Hills.     See  Mountains. 

Hireling.  A  false  minister  who  careth 
not  for  the  sheep. — John  x.  12,  13.  He 
that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not  ,  .  .Jleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep, 

Hope. 

1.  The  object  of  hope;  t.  e,  future  felicity. 
— Rom.  viii.  24. ;  Gal.  v.  5. ;  Col.  i.  5. ;  2 
Thcss.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim. 
i.  1.  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope. — Col.  L  27. 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security.  —  Acts  ii.  26.  My 
flesh  shcUl  reit  in  hope. 

Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy. — Jcr.  xlviii. 


25.  JVie  horn  of  Moab  'ucuJloff,\fi  Zech. 
i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20— 22.  the/mr 
horns  are  the  four  great  monarchies,  each 
of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews. 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar.  —  The  Divine  pro- 
tection.—  Amos  iii.  14.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  shall  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
That  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  atone- 
ments made  upon  the  altar.  The  asylnm 
or  sanctuary  tnereof  shall  not  stand.  An- 
ciently, both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for 
such  persons  as  fled  to  it  for  reftige. 

3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power.  —  Horns 
(it  is  well  known)  are  emblems  cf  these 
qualities  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
because  the  strength  and  beauty  of  horned 
animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By  the 
seven  horns,  attributed  to  the  Lamb  (in 
Rev.  V.  6.)  is  signified  that  uiuversal 
power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when, 
suflering  death  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
nocent victim,  he  thereby  vanquished  the 
fonnidable  enem  v  of  man.  All  power,  said 
he  to  his  disciples  immediately  after  this 
conflict,  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  (Matt,  xxviii.  18.) 

4^  Horn  of  Salvation,  —  A  mighty  and  glo- 
rious Saviour,  or  Deliverer.  —  Psal.  xviii. 
2.  The  Lord  is  , . .  the  horn  of  my  salva^ 
tion.     See  Luke  i.  69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest.  —  God 
hath  made  them  [the  house  of  Judah]  as 
his  goodly  horse  in  the  battle,  Zech.  x.  3„ 
That  is,  he  will  make  them  conquerorn 
over  his  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  o^ speedy  conquest.-— 
Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  cu 
the  appearance  of  horses;  and  as  horsemen 
so  shall  they  run. — Hab.  i.  8.  l^heir  horses 
are  swifter  than  leopards,  —  Jer.  iv.  13. 
His  horses  are  swifter  than  easles. 

3.  WfiUe  being  the  symbol  of  joy,  felicity, 
and  prosperity,  and  while  horses,  being  used 
by  victors  on  their  days  of  tnumph,  are 
the  symbol  of  certain  victory  and  great 
triumph  upon  that  account.  —  Rev.  vi.  2. 
/  saw,  and  behold,  a  white  horse  ;  and  he 
that  sat  on  him  ,  ,  ,  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.     See  abo  Black  . 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God.  —  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
7%^  House  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of 
the  living  God.     See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  l^y  of  man.  —  2  Cor.  v.  1.  Jfour 
earthly  house  of[fhu]  tabemade  were  ctis- 
solved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst.  The  appetites  of  the 
spirit  after  righteousness.  —  Luke  i.  53. 
He  hath  Jilted  the  hungry  with  good  things, 
—  Matt.  V.  6.  Blessed  arc  they  which  do 
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-faanger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,^ 
they  shaii  be  fiUed,  —  Psal.  xlii.  2.  My 
9oul  thirsteth  j&r  God, 

Idol  —  Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  much 
and  sinfully  indulged. — 1  John  v.  21.  Keep 
yourtelvetjrom  idols.  —  Col.  iii.  5.  Covet' 
outness  which  is  idolatry. 
Ihaob  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron.  — 
The  four  great  monarchies  or  kingdoms 
of  the  world — Dan.  ii.  31 — 45. 
Incense.  —  Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the 
heart  in  offering  up  prayer  to  God. — 
Psal.  cxli.  2.  Let  fny  prayer  he  set  h^ore 
thee  as  incense.  —  Rev.  v.  8.  Golden  vials 
fidl  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
the  saints.     See  also  Luke  i.  10. 
Infirmities  of  the  Body.  —  All  the  dis- 
tempers and  weaknesses  of  the  mind.  — 
Matt.  viiL  17.  Himself  took  our  infirmities, 
and  hare  our  sicknesses.    Compare  Isa.  liii. 
4.  and  zxxv.  5,  6. 

Isle  —  Island. — Any  place  or  country  to 
which  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea.  —  Gen. 
X.  5.  By  these  were  the  isles  of  i  he  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands  ;  that  is,  Europe.  — 
In  Isa.  XX.  6.  This  isle  means  Ethiopioy 
whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from 
Ezion-geber.  And  in  Isa.  xxiii.  2.  6.,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  are  the  Tynans. 


Jerusalem. 

1.  The  earthly  Jerusalem. — A  sign,  earnest, 
and  pattern,  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. — 
Rev.  iii.  12.  Him  that  overcometh  ,  . ,  ,  I 
wiU  write  upon  Jam  the  name  of  my  God^ 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  GW  [which 
is]  new  Jerusalem. — **  The  numerous  pro- 
phecies, foretelling  sreat  and  everlasting 
^lory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled 
in  the  literal  Jerusalem;  nor  can  be  so 
fulfilled,  without  contradicting  other  pre- 
dictions, especially  those  of  our  Lord 
which  have  denounced  its  ruin.  They  re- 
main, therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual 
sense;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul 
points  out  to  us,  when,  in  opposition  to 
Jerusalem  that  now  it,  and  is  in  bondage 
with  her  children,  he  presents  to  our  view, 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  is  the  mo^ 
iherofusaa,  (Gal.  iv.  24—26.)  This  is 
the  city  which  Abraham  looked  to;  a  builds 
ing  not  made  with  hands,  whose  builder  and 
maker  u  God  (Heb.  xi.  10—16.,  xii.  22 — 

.24.,  xiiL  14.) ;  even  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem.** [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii.  12.] 

2.  Jerusalem  that  now  is  (Gal.  iv.  25.) ;  the 
.Jewish  or  Mosaic  dispensation. 

3.  Jerusalem  that  is  above  TGal.  iv.  26.),  the 
celestial  Jerusalem,  i.e,  the  Christian  d's- 
pensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splen- 


dour and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  de- 
scend to  judge  the  world. 
Jezebel.  —  A  woman  of  great  rank  and 
influence  at  Thyatira,  who  seduced  the 
Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen 
impurities  with  their  religion.— Rev.  ii.  20. 
/  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because 
thou  hast  suffered  that  woman  Jezebel,  which 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to 
seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication, 
and  to  eat  things  offered  unto  irfo/».—  In- 
stead of  that  woman  Jezebel — rrjvywatKa 
liZafSriX  —  many  excellent    manuscripts, 
and  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  read 
rjyv  yvvaiKa  aov  UKn^tj^,  THY  wife  Jezebel; 
which  reading  asserts  that  this  bad  woman 
was  the  wife  of  the  bishop  or  angel  of 
that  church  ;  whose  criminality  in  suffer- 
ing her  was,  therefore^  the  greater.     She 
called  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is,  set  up 
for  a  teacher ;  and  taught  the  Christians 
that  fornication  and  eating  things  offered 
to  idols  were  matters  of  indifference,  and 
thus  they  were  seduced  from  the  truth. 
[Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on 
Rev.  ii.  20.] 

Keys. 

1.  Power,  authority — Rev.  i.  18.  /. . . 
have  the  keys  of  hell  [Hades]  and  of  death; 
that  is,  power  and  authority  over  life, 
death,  and  the  ^rave.  Compare  Rev.  iii. 
7.  and  Isa.  xxii.  22.  —  The  keys  of  the 
kmgdom  of  heaven,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.,  sig- 
nify the  power  to  admit  into  that  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits 
thereof. 

2.  The  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52., 
is  the  power  or  means  of  attaining  know- 
ledge. 

KiNB  of  Bashan.  f[Amos.  iv.  L)  The 
luxurious  matrons  or  Israel. 

Kino. 

1.  God,  the  King  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all 
authoritjr  and  power.  See  Matt.  xxii.  2.; 
Rev.  xvii.  14. 

2.  The  Roman  emperor.    1  Pet.  ii.  13. 17. 


Labourer.  —  The  minister  who  serves 
under  God  in  his  husbandry.  —  Matt.  ix. 
37,  38.  7%ff  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye, 
therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  Utat 
he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  har- 
vest, —  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  are  labourers 
together  with  God. 

Lamb.  —  The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  —  John  i.  29.  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  takelh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  —  Rev.  v.  12.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain. 
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Lamp. 

I.  Direction  or  support, — .2  Sam.  xxH. 
17.  Thai  thou  quench  not  the  Ught  (Heb. 
lamp)  of  Israel, 

%.  A  Christian  church.  —  Rev.  i.  12.  The 
seven  golden  lamps  (incorrectly  rendered 
candlesticks  in  our  Tersion)  are  the  seven 
churches  of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  20.),  r^e> 
seated  as  golden,  to  show  how  precious 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Leavew.  —  Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt 
practices. —  Matt.  xvi.  6.;  Luke  xii.  1.; 
Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  which  u 
hypocrisy. — 1  Cor.  v.  6—8.  Know  ye 
not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  f     PurgCj  therefore,  the  old  leaven, 

that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump Let  us 

keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedneu, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

Leaves. —  Words,  the  service  of  the  lips, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fruits  of  good 
works.  —  Psal.  i.  3.  His  leaf  also  shall 
not  wither. 

Lebanon.  —  Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors, 
O  Lebanon ;  i.  e.  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  stately  buildings  of  which  were  com- 
pared to  the  cedars  of  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon. 

Legion.  —  Any  great  number.  —  Matt. 
XX vi.  53.  Jktore  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels. 

Leopard. 

1.  A  swift,  powerful,  and  rapacious  enemy. 
—  Dan.  vii.  6.  /  beheld,  and  lo,  another 
like  a  leopard,  i.  e,  Alexander,  falsely 
named  the  Great,  whose  rapid  conquests 
are  well  characterised  by  this  symbol. 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untractable,  and  cruel 
disposition.  —  Isa.  xL  6.  The  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

Life. 

1.  Immortality.  — PsaL  xvi.  11.  7%)u  unit 
show  me  the  path  of  life.  —  Psal.  xxxvi.  9. 
IVUh  thee  is  the  fountain  q^life. 

2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  life.  —  John  i.  4.  In  rmn  was 
life.  — John  xL  25.  /  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  —  Col.  iii.  4.  When  Christ, 
who  u  our  life,  shall  appear, 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  points 
out  the  way  of  life.  — John  vi.  63.  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  life. 
See  Tree  of  Life. 

Light. 

1.  Joy,  comfort,    and    felicity.  —  Esther 

viii.  16.    The  Jews  had  light  and  gladness, 

and  joy  and  honour. —  Psai   xcvil.    11. 

Li^t  is  sown  for  the  righteous.  —  Psal. 

cxii.  4.      Unto  the  upright  there  atiseth 


light  m  the  darkness;  that  is,  in  afBic- 
tion. 

2.  That  which  enligfatens  the  mind  :  in- 
struction, doctrine,  &c.,  which  illuminates 
and  filk  the  mind  with  higher  and  more 
perfect  knowledge ;  so  that  men  are  led 
to  adopt  a  new  and  better  mode  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  judging,  and  acting,  and  to 
entertmn  nobler  views  and  higher  hopes. 
1  Thess.  V.  5. ;  Eph.  v.  8.  ChUdren  (or 
sofu)  of  the  light ;  that  is,  those  who  have 
been  enli^tened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  light,  a  moral 
teacher. —  Ye  are  the  light  ojfthe  world. — 
John  V.  35.  He  was  a  Imming  and  shining 
light ;  t.  e.  a  distinguished  and  most  zenU 
ous  teacher  of  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  strength. — 
Rev.  V.  5.  The  Lion  of  the  tAe  of 
Judah,  means  Jesus  Chnst,  who  sprang 
from  this  tribe,  of  which  a  lion  was  the 
emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  sense, 
except  when  his  mouth  or  rapacity  Is  in 
view.  —  Psal.  xxii.  13.  They  gc^ed  upon 
me  with  their  mouths  as  a  ravening  and  a 
roaring  lion.     See  also  I  Pet.  v.  8. 

Locusts. —  Antichristian  corrupters  of  the 
Gospel.  —  Rev.  ix.  3.  There  came  out  of 
the  smoke  locusts  iqton  the  earth.  Dean 
Woodhouse  refers  them  to  the  €hiostic 
heretics ;  but  most  other  commentators  to 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mohammed. 

Loins.  —  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  nnnd: 
hold  your  minds  in  a  state  of  constant 
preparation  and  expectation.  The  meta- 
phor is  derived  flrom  the  custom  of  tFie 
Orientals  ;  who,  when  they  wish  to  ap|>ly 
themselves  to  any  business  requiring  ex- 
ertion, are  obliged  to  bind  their  long 
flowing  garments  closely  around  them. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  —  Luke  xvi. 
9.  worldly  riches.  Mammon  was  the  Sy- 
rian god  of  riches. 

Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  26—50. 

2.  Hidden  manna.  —  The  ineffable  joys  of 
immortality.  —  Rev»  it  17.  To  l&n  tk&t 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna. 

Meat.     See  Flesh. 

Milk,  the  plainest  and  most  elementarr 

truths  of  Christian  doctrine.     I  Cor.  iii. 

2. ;  1  Pet.  il  2. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church.  — Song  of  Sol.  vi.  10. 
Fair  as  the  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation. -» Rev.  xiL 
1.  The  moon  under  herfiet.    See  Sdh,  3. 
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Mountain. 

1.  High  mountains  and  lody  hills  denote 
kingdoms,  republics,  states,  and  cities.  — 
Isa.  ii.  12.  U.  The  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  ,  .  ,  upon  all  the  high  mountains.  In 
Jer.  U.  25.  the  destroying  moimtam  means 
the  Babylonish  nation. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House.  —  The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  —  Isa.  iL  2.  // 
shtUl  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lobd^s  House  shall  be 
established  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  aU 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  See  Isa.  xi.  9. 
and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3.  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Oospel. 
Isa.  xl.  4. 

Mystery. 

1.  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden,  not 
fully  manifest,  not  published  to  the  world, 
though,  perhaps,  communicated  to  a  select 
number.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  "  The 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work." 
The  spirit  of  Antichrist  has  b^^n  to 
operate,  but  the  operation  is  latent  and 
unperceiyed.  In  this  sense  also  the  same 
apostle  applies  the  words,  *'  mystery,**  and 
'*  mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph. 
iii.  3 — 9.) ;  "  wMd  m  other  generations  was 
not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it 
is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and 
prof}hets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow-hetrs  and  of  the  same  body 
(namely  with  the  Jews),  and  partakers  of 
his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel."  Com- 
pare also  Rom.  xyi.  25,  26. ;  Eph.  i.  9., 
lii.  9.,  vi.  19.  ;  Col.  i.  26,  27. 

2.  *'  A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an 
external  representation  or  similitude,  and 
concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some 
explanation  be  given."  To  this  import 
of  the  word  our  Saviour  probably  alluded 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  To  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  butt  ^^  ^^"^  l^  ^^^  without^  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables.  (Mark 
iv.  11.)  The  secret  was  disclosed  to  the 
apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  similitude,  while  the  multitude 
amused  themselves  with  the  parable,  and 
sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery 
is  used  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
New  Testament : —  Rev.  i.  20.  The  mys- 
tery, that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  of  the 
seven  stars.  —  The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  ;  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.  Again, 
xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written.  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  tiiat 


is,  Babylon  in  a  mystical  sense,  the  mother 
of  idolatry  and  abominations ;  and,  in  verse 
7.  /  will  tell  thee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual 
signification,  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast 
that  carrieth  her,  &c.  In  this  sense  like- 
wise the  word  mystery  is  to  be  understood 
in  Eph.  V.  32. 

3.  "  Some  sacred  thing,  hidden  or  secret, 
which  is  naturally  unknown  to  human 
reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revela- 
tion of  God.**  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
we  read  —  Without  controversy  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  marn^ 

fest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be' 
tteved  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory.  "  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of 
true  reliffion,  consists  in  the  several  par- 
ticulars here  mentioned  by  the  apostle  — 
particulars,  indeed,  which  it  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con 
ceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accom- 
plished them  in  fact,  and  published  them 
by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ;  but 
which,  being  thus  manifested,  are  inteUigu- 
ble  as  facts  to  the  meanest  understanding." 
So  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  the  understanding  of 
all  mysteries  denotes  the  understanding 
of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called 
the  mystery  of  faith,  and  of  which  in  1 
Cor  iv.  1.,  the  apostles  are  called  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

4.  The  word  mystery  is  used  in  reference 
to  things  or  doctrines  which  remain 
wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or 
above  reason,  after  they  are  revealed. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at 
the  last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be  changed 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
&c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not 
imply  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  not 
utterly  unknown  as  to  its  being ;  but  it 
signifies  a  matter,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  al- 
though the  mode  of  such  existence  is  in- 
comprehensible, or  above  our  reason* 
(Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament,  voce 
MvertifHov.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  298 — 306. 
See  also  J.  G.  Pfeiffer's  Instit.  Herm. 
Sac.  pp.  704—724.) 

Naked. — Destitute  of  the  image  of  God ; 
not  clothed  with  the  garment  of  holiness 
and  purity.  —  Rev.  in.  17.  Andknowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  bHnd,  and  naked. 
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Naubs. — I1ie  persons   called    by   them. 

—  Acts  i.  15.     The  number  of  Ihe  names 

were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty. — Rev. 

iii.  4.     7%otf  h<tsl  a  few  names  even  m 

Sardit, 
Nature. 

1.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.  Jews  by  na- 
ture.   Gbl.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the 
natural  word.  Rom.  i.  26.,  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  proper- 
ties, &c.  of  any  person  or  thing.  —  2  Pet. 
1.  14.  Partakers  of  a  dwme  Dature, — Eph. 
ii.  3.  We  were  by  nature,  t.  e,  according  to 
our  natural  disposition,  when  not  enlight- 
ened and  renewed  by  the  influences  of 
the  Gospel,  children  of  wrath. 

4.  A  native  feeling  of  decorum,  a  native 
sense  of  propriety,  by  which  a  person  is 
withheld  from  needlessly  receding  from 
the  customs  of  his  country.  —  I  Cor.  xi. 
14.  J}(Uh  not  nature  Uself — does  not 
your  own  native  sense  of  decorum — teach 
you,  thai  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
shame  unto  him,  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  alone  the  apostle  was  writing ;  and 
consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's 
Lexicon,  voce  4fifaig.) 

Night.  —  Intellectual  darkness;  adversity. 
— Rev.  xxi.  25.  There  shall  be  no  night 
there  ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idol- 
atry, no  more  intellectual  darkness,  no 
more  adversity  in  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
but  all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and 
security. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  The  night  (that 
is,  the  time  of  ignorance  and  profaneness) 
is  fir  spent, 
NUMRBES. 

Two;  a  few. — Isa-vii.  21.  A  man  shall 
nourish  two  sheep,  —  1  Rings  xvii.  12.  / 
am  gathering  two  sticks. 
Three  or  M/r3«— Greatness,  excellency,  and 
perfection.  —  Isa.  xix.  24.  In  that  day 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  wUh  Egypt  and 
Assyria;  that  is,  as  the  prophet  imme- 
diately explains,  great,  admired,  beloved, 
and  blessed. 

Four,  —  Universality  of  the  matters  com- 
prised therein.  —  Isa.  xi.  12.  The  four 
comers  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  —  Jer.  xlix.  6.  Upon  Elam  (or 
Persia)  w'dl  I  brins  the  four  winds  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  all 
the  winds.  In  Ezek.  viL  2.  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  land  signify  all  parts  of  the 
land  of  Judea. 

Seven.-^  A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite,  number.  It  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  we  read  of  the  seven  spints  of  God, 
seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  seven  seals, 


&c.  &c.    [See  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  Rev. 
i.  4.] 

Ten.  —  Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  num- 
ber. In  Gen.  xxxi.  7.  41.  ten  limes  are 
many  times;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  ten  women 
iCTe  many  women.  See  also  Dan.  i.  20. ; 
Amos  vi.  9. ;  Zech.  viii.  23. 

Oaks  of  Bash  an. — The  princes  and  nobles 
of  Israel  and  Judah. — Isa.  iL  13.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  . , , ,  upon  all  the  oaks 
of  Bashan. 

Olive. 

1.  The  wild  olive;  Man  iu  a  state  of  na- 
ture.— Rom  xi.  17.  Thoubeing a  wWd  olive- 
tree,  wert  grajfed  in  amongst  them  .... 

2.  The  cultivated  olive  ;  the  church  of  Qod. 
— Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the 
olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  andweri 
ffraffed  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good 
olive-tree .... 

Palms. — Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victory,  at- 
tended with  antecedent  sufierings.  —Rev. 
vii.  9.  /  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude 
, . .  clothed  with  while  robes,  and  palms  m 
their  hands. 

Paradise. — The  invisible  residence  of  the 
blessed.  —  Rev.  ii.  7.  Tb  him  that  over* 
Cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  {f  the  tree  of  HJe, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God, 

—  Luke  xxiii.  43.  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise. 

Passover.  —  Jesus  Christ.  —  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

Christ  our  passover  if  sacrificed  for  us.   On 

the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compare 

pp.  339—342.  of  this  volume. 
Physician.  —  The   Saviour,  curing    the 

sins  and  sicknesses  of  the  mind. —  Matt. 

ix.  12.  They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  phy* 

sician  ;  but  they  that  are  sick. 
Pillar  or  Column. 

1 .  The  chief  prop  of  a  family,  city,  or  state. 

—  Gal.  ii.  9.  James,  Cephas,  and  Jolin,  who 
seemed  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron.  —  The  symbol  of  great 
firmness  and  duration.  —  Jer.  i.  18.  I 
have  made  thee ....  ait  iron  pillar. 

Ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground.  — 
The  preparation  of  the  heart  by  repent- 
ance.—  Hos.  X.  12.  Break  t^  your  IbHoW" 
ground.     See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Poison.  —  Lies,  error,  and  delusion.  — 
Psal.  cxl.  3.  Adders*  poison  is  under  their 
Ups.  — Psal.  Iviii.  3, 4.  They  go  astray  am 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  ties.  Their 
poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  — 
Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing 
and  bitterness. 

Power. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative.  —  John 
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i.  12.  At  many  at  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  lo  become  the  sont  of  God, 

8.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  honour  and 
dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. —  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  A 
woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head^ 
that  is,  to  be  veiled,  because  of  the  tptes,  or 
evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent  into 
the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their 
enemies,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  any  irregtilaritv  in  their 
proceedings,  or  of  any  departure  n*om  esta- 
blished customs.  The  veil,  worn  by  mar- 
ried women,  was  an  emblem  of  subjection 
to  the  power  of  the  husband.  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  of  I  Cor.  xi.  10.  is,  —  a 
covering,  in  tign  that  the  it  under  the  power 
of  her  hiuband. 

Powers.-^  A  certain  order  of  ansols  ;  whe- 
ther goody  as  in  Col.  i.  16.,  Epn.  iii.  10., 
1  Pet.  iii.  22, ;  or  evil,  as  in  Col.  ii.  15.  and 
Eph.  vi.  12.  (Parkhurst  and  Robinson, 
voce  'Elovffui.) 

pRiNCR  of  the  power  of  the  air.  —  Eph.  ii. 
2.  Satan.  In  this  passage  the  air  denotes 
the  jurisdiction  of  fallen  spirits. 

Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness.  —  Isa.  xxvii.  3., 
xliv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine.  —  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.,  especially  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Isa.  Iv.  10,  II. 

Reapers.  —  The  angels.  —  Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Regeneration. 

1.  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new 
condition  of  all  things  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  will  be  restored  to  their  state  of 
pristine  purity  and  splendour.  —  Matt. 
xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  man  thatt  nt  on  the  throne  of  hit 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  renovation,  that  is,  the 
chu)^  from  a  carnal  to  a  Christian  life. 
—  Tit.  iii.  5.    (Robinson,  voce  IToXiyyc- 

Riches  and  Talents.  —  Gifts  and  graces 
from  God.  —  Matt.  xxv.  15.  To  one  he 
gave  five  talents,  &c.  See  also  Luke  xix. 
13.  &c. 

River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river.  —  Invasion  by  an 
army. — Isa.  lix.  19.  The  enemy  thallcome 
in  She  a  flood.  —  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8.  Who  it 
thit  that  cometh  up  at  a  flood,  whote  watert 
are  moved  at  the  rivers  ?  Egypt  riteth  up 
Hie  a  flood,  and  Ait  waters  are  moved  She 
the  rivers  :  and  he  taith,  I  will  go  up,  and 
will  cover  the  earth ;  I  will  destroy  the 
city  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also 
Isa.  xxviii.  2. ;  Jer.  xlvii.  2. ;  Amos  ix. 
5. ;  Nahum  i.  4. 


2.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or 
boundary  of  a  nation  or  country,  the  dry- 
ing of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  ad- 
joining land  ;  and  signifies  that  its  ene- 
mies will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  the}'  find  no  water  to  impede  their 
progress.  Thus,  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  con- 
quest of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  has  these  words : — 
That  tenth  to  the  deep.  Be  dry  ;  and  I  will 
dry  up  thy  rivers. —  Isa.  xi.  15.  The  Lord 
tha/l  utterly  dettroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian  Sea  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
which  was  inclosed  among  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile)  ;  and  with  hit  mighty  wind  thall 
he  thake  Ms  hand  over  the  river,  amd  thall 
smite  t^  in  the  teven  streams,  and  make 
[men]  go  over  drythod.  See  also  Isa.  xix. 
6.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

3.  A  dear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest 
good.  —  Psal.  XXX VI.  8.  Tltey  thall  be 
abundantly  tatitfied  with  the  fatnett  of  thy 
houte :  and  thou  thall  make  them  drink  oj 
the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life. — ^Rev.  xxii.  1.  He 
thowed  me  a  clear  river  of  water  of  life, 
(that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,)  bright  at  crystal,  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Its 
dearnett  indicates  their  holiness  and 
peace ;  and  the  brighlnett  ofitt  thining  like 
crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who 
drink  of  it. 

Rock. 

1 .  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge. — Isa.  xvii. 
10.  nou  hatt  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  tal" 
vation,  and  hatt  not  been  mindful  of  the 
rock  of  thy  strength. — Psal.  xviii.  2.  The 
Lord  it  my  rock. 

2.  A  (^arry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or 
first  father  of  a  nation ;  who  is,  as  it  were, 
the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation 
must  have  proceeded.  —  Isa.  Ii.  1 .  Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  that  is, 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descend- 
ants ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer.  —  Luke  viii.  6. 
Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  at  toon  as  it 
sprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christ  himself,  in  verse  13. 

4.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israelites. 
(Exod.  xvii.  6.  ;  Numb.  xx.  10,  11.) 
Christ. — 1  Cor.  x.  4.  They  drank  of /hat 
tpvriiual  rock  that  followed  than,  and  that 
rock  wat  Christ. 

Rod  or  Wand.  —  Power  and  rule. —  Psal. 
ii.  9.  Thou  thalt  break  them  in  piecet  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

Sacrifice. 
\  1 .  The  thing  sacrificed  ;  a  victim.  —  Eph. 
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V,  2.   A  sacrifice  to  God,  See  Heb.  ix.  26., 
X.  12.,  and  also  in  many  other  passages. 

2.  Slaughter. — Ezek.  xxxix.  17.  Attemble 
yourselves,  and  come :  gather  yourselves  on 
every  side  to  my  sacrifice,  that  I  do  sacri- 

fice  fir  you,  **  This  bold  imagery  is 
founded  on  the  custom  of  invitations  to 
feasts  after  sacrifices.  See  Gen.  xxxi.  54. ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  3. ;  Zeph.  i.  7.  Compare 
Isa.  xxxiv.  6.,  which  Ezekiel  seems  to 
have  imitated ;  and  Kev.  xix.  17,  18., 
where  we  find  Ezekiel's  animated  address 
to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  even  some  of  his 
expressions.  The  prophet  has  indulged 
the  bent  of  his  genius  in  a  sublime  ampli- 
fication." (Archbishop  Newcome,  on 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17.) 

3.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in 
honour  of  God  or  in  reference  to  his  will : 
as, 

(1.)  Piety,  devotedness.  —  1  PeL  ii.  5. 
Spiritual  sacrifices. 
(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of 
charity  to  men.  See  Heb.  xiii.  15>  16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deport- 
ment. —  Rom.  xii.  1 .  Present  your  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice. 

(4.)  Exertions  for  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.— Phil.ii.  17.  If  I  be  offered  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith. 
Salt.  —  Sound  speech  or  doctrine,  such 
as  preserves  the  world  from  corruption. — 
Matt.  V.  13.     Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
—  Col.  iv.  6.     Let  your  speech  be  alway 
vnth  gra<x^  seasoned  with  salt. 
Sand  of  the  sea.  —  An  aggregate  body  of 
innumerable  individuals.  —  Their  loidows 
are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — 
Gen.  xxii.  17.     /  will  multiply  thy  seed , . . 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sesi'Shore, 
Scorching  Heat.     See  Heat. 
Sea. 

1.  The  Gentile  world.  —  Isa.  Ix.  5.  The 
abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted.  See 
also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse 
thereon.  [Apocalypse,  p.  213.1 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &c.  — 
Isa.  XX  i.  1.  The  desert  of  the  sea,  means 
the  country  of  Baby  Ion,  which  was  watered 
by  the  Euphrates.— Jer.  li.  36.  /  unll  dry 
up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs  dry:  this 
refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river  and  cap- 
tured Babylon.  —  Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea  :  the  prophet  is 
speaking  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  through 
which  the  Nile  flowed.     See  Waves. 

3.  Sea  of  glass,  —  Rev.  iv.  6.  The  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  which  alone  cleanses 
man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allu- 
sion to   the  large  vessel  in  the  temple,  | 


out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  toe  sacrifices,  and  the 
instruments  of  which  they  made  use,  for 
sacrificing.  —  1  Kings  vii.  23.  See  also 
Sand  and  Waves. 
Seal — Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security. —  Sol.  Song 
iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed,  isa  fountain 
carefully  preserved  from  the  ii\juries  of 
weather  and  beasts,  that  its  waters  may 
be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  men 
usually  seal  up  those  things  which  they 
design  to  keep  secret.  Thus  a  boti 
sealed,  is  one  whose  contents  are  secret, 
and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the 
removal  of  the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  a 
vision  Uke  unto  a  book  sealed,  is  a  vision 
not  yet  understood. 

3.  Completion  and  perfection,  also  autho- 
rity ;  because  the  putting  of  a  seal  to  any 
decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, completes  the  whole  transaction.  -* 
Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  King  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sum  full  of  wudom 
OTid  perfect  in  beauty  ;  that  is,  thou  lookest 
upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  wisdom  and  glory.  See 
Neh.  ix.  8. ;  Esther  viii.  8. 

4.  Restraint  or  hinderance. — Job  xxxviL 
7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every 
man ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrains 
their  power. —  Job  ix.  7.  Which  sealeth 
up  the  stars;  that  is,  restrains  their  in* 
miences. 

5.  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing.  —  An- 
ciently, it  was  tne  custom  to  s^  goods 

{)urchased ;  each  person  having  his  pecu- 
iar  mark,  which  ascertained  the  property 
to  be  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God 
is  His  mark,  by  which  he  knoweth  them 
that  are  His.  (2  Tim.  iL  19.)  Under 
the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  seal  which  separated  tlie 
people  of  God  firon)  the  heathen  who  did 
not  call  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  11.) 
And  in  this  sense  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism succeeding  to  circumcision,  was 
called  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  the 
seal  of  God  :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  di- 
vine seal  is  more  accurately  described  to 
be  the  Holy  Spirit  o£  God.  They  who 
have  this  spirit  are  niarked  as  his.  (2 
Cor.  i.  22. ;  Eph.  i.  13.,  iv.  30.)  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently 
possessing  this  mark.  (John  vi.  27.^ 
Generally,  all  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said 
to  be  thus  divinely  sealed.  (2  Tiro.  iL 
19.)  By  the  seal  of  the  Sving  God,  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  si^ified  that 
impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
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heart  of  man  which  preserves  in  it  the 
principlea  of  pure  faith,  producinjj  the 
fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the 
$eal  which  marlcs  the  real  Christian  as 
the  property  of  the  Almighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  tealed  mark  is  said  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  Jbrcheadi  of  the  ter- 
vanU  of  God,  either  because  on  this  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  person  distinguishing 
ornaments  were  worn  by  the  eastern 
nations ;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were 
marked  upon  their  foreheadt,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  their  masters.  [Dean  Wood- 
nouse  on  Rev.  vii.  2,  3.] 
Sebd.  —  The  Word  of  God, — Luke  viii. 

11. 
Serpent.  —  Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls. 
—  Rev.  xii.  0.  Thai  old  serpent,  called 
the  Devil  and  Satan^  which  deceiveih  the 
whole  world.— 2  Cor.  xi.  3.  The  serpent 
begfdled  Eve  through  his  suhtilty. 
Seven.  See  Nuiibbm. 
Shadow.  — Defence,  protection.  In  the 
sultry  eastern  countries  this  metaphor  is 
highly  expressive  of  support  and  protec- 
tion. —  Numb.  xiv.  9.  Their  defence  (Heb. 
Q^y  TsiLAM,  shadow)  is  departed  from 
ihevi.  Compare  also  Psal.  xci.  1.,  cxxi. 
5. ;  Isa.  XXX.  2.,  xxxii.  2.,  and  li.  16.  The 
Arabs  and  Persians  employ  the  same 
word  to  denote  the  same  thing,  using 
these  expressions :  '*  May  the  shadow 
of  thy  protperiiv  be  extended,"  —  "  May 
the  SHADOW  of  thy  prosperity  be  spread 
over  the  heads  of  thy  well-wishers^  — 
"  May  thy  protection  never  be  removed 
from  thy  head;  may  God  extend  thy 
SHADOW  externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
Numb.  xvi.  9.] 
Sheep  —  Shepherd. 

1.  Sheep  under  a  Shepherd,  -—  The  peo- 
ple under  a  king.  —  Zech.  xiii.  7.  Sndte 
the  shepherd  ;  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scat' 
tered, 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  their 
SHEPHERD;  the  church  of  Christ,  con- 
sisting of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their 
Shepherd.  —  John  x.  11 — 14.  /  am  the 
gooa  shepherd ;  the  good  she|)herd  gtoeth 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  /  .  .  .  know  my 
sheep.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Te  .  ,  ,  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
ymir  souls. 

3.  Lost  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons 
not  yet  converted,  but  wandering  in  sin 
and  error.  —  Matt.  x.  6.,  xv.  24.  7%^ 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. —  1  Pet. 
ii.  25.  le  were  as  sheep  going  astray. 
Compare  also  MatU  ix.  36.  and  Mark 
vi.  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence.  —  PsaJ.  xviii.  2.    The  Lord 


is  my  buckler  or  shield.  See  Psal.  xzxiii. 
20. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  Eph. 
vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshish;  merchants,  men  en- 
riched by  commerce,  and  abounding  in  all 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  parti- 
cularly the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
—  Isa.  ii.  12—16.  The  day  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  shall  be  *  ,  ,  upon  all  the  ships  of 
Tarshish.  —  Isa.  xxiii.  1.  Howl^  O  ye 
ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes.  ^  The  preparation  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace.  —  Eph.  vi.  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringing;  to  silence,  or  putting  to  si- 
lence.—  tJtter  destruction.  Isa.  xv.  I. 
As  if  Moab  is  laid  wastes  and  brought  to 
silence. — Jer.  viii.  14.  The  Lord  our 
God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying. .—  Luke  i.  9,  10. 
Sit  —  Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging.  —  In 
Judg.  V.  10.  Ye  that  sit  in  judgment  are 
the  magistrates  or  judges.  The  sitting 
on  a  throne,  which  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  dif^ 
ferent  signification :  as, 

(1.)  To  sii  upon  the  earth  or  dust  (ha,  iii. 

26.,  xlvii.  1. ;  Lam.  ii.  10.;  Ez^.  xxvi. 

16.),  or  on  a  dunghill,  signifies  to  be  in 

extreme  misery: 
(2.)  To  n^  m  darkness  (Psal.  cvii.  1 0. ;  Isa. 

xliL  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison  and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlviL  8.)  is  to 

mourn  as  a  widow. 
Slave. — One  who  has  no  property  in 
liimself,  but  is  bought  by  another.  Such 
are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  re- 
deemed from  the  slavery  of  sin.  -*  1  Cor. 
vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 
Deut.  vii.  8. ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
Sleep.  —  Death.  —  Dan.  xii.  2.  Many 
that  sleep  m  the  dust  of  the  earth  shm 
awake. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  —  Anv  apostate 
city  or  people :  or  the  wicked  world  at 
large.  —  Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom;  give  hear 
unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of 
Gomorrah.  See  Rev.  xi.  8. 
Soldier.  — A  Christian  who  is  at  war 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
—  2  Tim  ii.  3.  Endure  hardneu  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Sores,  or  Ulcers,  symbolically  denote 
sins ;  because,  accordmg  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to 
pardon  sins  ;  and  to  pardon  a  sin  is  equi- 
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▼alent  to  healing.  —  2  Chron.  xxz.  20. 
The  pious  monarch  Hezekiah,  having 
pnyed  that  God  would  excuse  and  par- 
don those  who  had  eaten  the  passover 
without  being  sufficiently  purified,  the 
Lord  hearkened  to  HexMah,  and  healed 
the  people. —  Isa.  liii.  5.  By  hit  siripet 
we  are  healed.  In  Isa.  i.  6.  Wounds, 
bruitesy  and  tores  are  sins ;  the  binding  up 
of  them  signifies  repentance ;  and  the 
healing  iq>,  remission  or  forgiveness. 

South.  —  Judaea.  —  Ezek.  xx.  46.  Set 
thy  fiice  toward  the  south,  and  drop  [My 
word]  towards  the  south.  —  Judiea  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldaea,  where  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  stood. 

South  fibld. — Ezek.  xs.  46.  Prophesy 
against  the  forett  of  the  South  field ;  that 
is,  aeainst  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were 
good  and  bad  men,  as  there  are  trees  in 
a  forest. 

Sowsa. — A  preacher  of  the  word. — 
BCatt.  xiii.  3.  A  sower  went  firth  to  tow. 
See  Terse  39. 

Spbakino.     See  Voicb,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxiv. 
17.  There  thail  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
and  a  tceptre  thaU  arite  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and  shall 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 

2.  The  presiding  ministers  of  the  church. 
—  Rev.  i.  20.  The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  if  the  seven  churches, 

3.  Glorified  saints.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  One 
star  djferethfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

4.  Wandering  stars,  — Jude  13.  Wicked 
apostates,  Siat  go  from  light  into  outer 
darkness. 

Stone. 

1.  Head  stone  of  the  comer.  —  Jesus 
Christ.     See  Corner  Stone. 

2.  Stone  of  stumbling  (\  Pet.  ii.  7.),  spoken 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  wno  is  termed  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin 
to  the  Jews,  since  they  took  offence  at 
his  person  and  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destruction  and  misery  upon 
themselves. 

3.  Stones.  —  Believers  who  are  built  upon 
the  true  foundation,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Ye  also  as  lively 
(or  living)  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house. 

4.  Heart  of  stone.  —  A  hard,  stubborn,  and 
unbelieving  heart.  —  Ezek.  xxxii.  26.  I 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart. 

5.  Stone.  —  An  idol  of  stone.  Habak.  ii. 
19.  Woe  unto  him  that  smth  unto  the 
wood,  **  Awake  !  '* — and  to  the  dumb  stone, 
•«  Arise  V  andU  shaU  teach. 

6.  White  stone.  —  A  full  pardon  and  ac- 


quittaL  —  Rev.  ii.  17.  /  wiU  pve  him  a 
white  stone.  See  an  explanation  of  the 
custom  alluded  to,  in  p.  139.  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Precious  stones  (I  Cor.  iii.  12.),  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the 
mode  of  teaching  them. 

Sun. 

1.  The  Lord  God.  — Paal.  Ixxxiv.  II. 
The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2.  Sun  of  Righteousneu.  —  Jesus  Christ. — 
Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Among  the  various  hieroglyphicH  disco- 
vered b^  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Den- 
dera,  in  Upper  Eg)'pt,  is  one  which  may 
illustrate  tnis  expression  of  the  prophet. 

—  "  Immediately  over  the  centre  of  the 
door-way,*'  says  he,  ^is  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  ornament,  usually  called  the 
globe,  with  serpent  and  wings,  emble- 
matic of  the  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the 
airy  firmament  of  heaven,  supported  and 
directed  in  his  course  by  the  eternal  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseo- 
logy of  Scripture,  The  Sun  of  Bsghteout^ 
ness  shall  artse  with  healing  m  his  ynngs, 
could  not  be  more  accurately  or  more 
emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye  than  by  this  elegant  device."  [Dr. 
Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c.  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  Moon. —  7^  sun  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood.  (Joel  ii.  31.  ;  Acts  ii.  20.)  A 
figurative  representation  of  a  total  eclipse, 
in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened, 
and  the  moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue  :  it 
signifies  the  fall  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical state  in  Judaea. 

SwiNE.  —  Wicked  and  undean  people.  — 
Matt.  vii.  6.  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine. 

Sword. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.    See  Ezek.  xxi. 

—  This  symbol  occurs  so  repeatedly  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well 
known,  as  to  render  more  examples  un- 
necessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  —  The  word  of 
God.  Eph.  vL  17. ;  Heb.  iv.  12. ;  Rev.  i. 
16. 

3.  The  symbol  of  power  and  authority.  — 
Rom.  xiii.  4.  He  beareth  not  the  sword 
til  vatn. 

Tabernacle.  —  The  body  of  man.  —  2 
Cor.  V.  1.  We  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  [this]  tabernacle  were  dissolved! 

—  2  Pet.  i.  13, 14.     /  mutt  shortly  put  of 
this  tabernacle. 
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Talbnts.     See  Riches. 

Tares.  —  The  children  of  the  wicked  one. 

—  Matt.  ziii.  38. 
Tarshish.     See  Snips. 

Tketh.  —  The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a 
devouring  enemy.— Prov.  xxx.  14.  There 
it  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords  ; 
and  their  jaw-teeth  as  kmves  to  devour  the 
poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from 
among  men.  See  also  Deut.  zxzii.  24. ; 
Psal.  Ivi.  6.,  Iviii.  6. 

Tbn.     See  Numbers. 

Thirst.    See  Hunger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. 

—  Luke  viii,  14.  Thai  which  foil  among 
thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  go  frrth^  and  are  choked 
with  cares,   and  riAes,  and  pleanares  of 

fife. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers  ;  wicked,  perverse, 
and  untractable  persons. — Ezek.  ii.  6. 
Son  o/many  be  not  afraid  off  hem  ,  . .  though 
briers  and  thorns  be  unth  thee. 

Three  or  Third.     See  Numbers. 

Threshing.  —  Destruction.  —  Jer.  li.  33. 
Babylon  is  Uke  a  threshing;/foor  :  it  is  time 
to  thresh  her;  that  is,  to  subdue  and 
destroy  her  power.  See  Isa.  xli.  15.; 
Amos.  i.  3.;  Micah  iv.  13.;  Hab.  iii.  12. 

Th RONE. — Kingdom,  government. — Gen, 
xli.  40.     Only  m  ^  throne  will  I  be 

freater  than  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10. 
ingdom  and  throne  are  synonymous. 
To  translate  the  kingdom/rom  the  house  of 
Saul  —  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David 
over  Israel.  The  setting  of  the  throne  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13. 16.  signifies  the  settling 
or  establishment  of  the  government  in 
peace;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  throne, 
in  1  Kings  i.  37.  compared  with  47.,  im- 
plies a  great  accession  of  power  and  do- 
minions. 

Thunder.  —  The  voice  of  God.  —  Psal. 
xxix.  3.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  if  upon 
the  waters  ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth. 
In  Rev.  X.  4.  the  seven  thunders  may  mean 
either  a  particular  prophecy,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  by  seven 
voices,  loud  as  thunder. 

Towers  and  Fortresses  ;  defenders  and 
protectors,  whether  by  counsel  or  by 
strength*  in  peace  or  in  war.  —  Isti.  u.  12. 
15.  The  dayof  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be 
.  .  .  upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 
fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailing  with  child. 

1.  A  state  of  anguisli  and  misery.  —  Jer. 
iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her 
that  hringeth  forih  her  first  child,  the  voice 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  —  Jer.  xiii.  21. 


Shall  not  sorrows  overtake  thee  as  a  woman 
in  travail  ?  See  also  Isa.  xxvi.  17,  18., 
Ixvi.  7. ;  Jer.  xxx.  6,  7. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecu- 
tion. •»  Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are  the  be- 
ginning* of  sorrows^  literally,  the  pains  of 
a  woman  in  travail.    See  I  Thess.  v.  3. 

Tread  under,  or  trample  upon.  —  To 
overcome  and  bring  under  subjection.  — 
Psal.  Ix.  12.  Through  God  we  shall  do 
valiantly ;  for  it  is  he  that  shall  tread  down 
otar  enemies.     See  Isa.  x.  6.,  xiv.  25. 

Tree  of  Life.  —  Immortality.  —  Rev.  ii.  7. 
To  him  that  overcometh,  wUl  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of 
it  in  Rev.  xxii.  2—14.,  and  an  excellent 
sermon  in  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful. 
—  Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the  good  man)  shall 
be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water. — 
Matt.  iii.  10.  Every  tree  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire. 

2.  A  great  tree,  —  A  king  or  monarch.  See 
Dan.  iv.  20 — 23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom.  —  Isa.  x.  18, 
19.     It  shall  consume  the  glory    of  his 

forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul 
and  body  .  .  .  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of 
his  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Cedars, 
Oaks.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and 
princes,  so  boughs,  branches,  or  sprouts, 
denote  their  offspring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi. 
1.  Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  human 
nature,  is  stvled  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  tnat  is,  a 
prince  arising  from  the  family  of  David. 

Veil  of  the  temple.  — The  body  of  Christ 
opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  his 
death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  J^e  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain.  —  Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath 
consecrated  for  u%  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  his  flesh. 

Vine. 

1.  The  Jewish  Church.  —  Psal.  Ixxx.  8. 
7%o«  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt.  See 
also  verse  14.;  Jer.  ii.  21. ;  Ezek.  xix.  10. ; 
Hos.  X.  i. 

2.  Christ  the  head  of  the  church.  —  John 
XV.  1.     /  am  the  true  vine. 

Vineyard. — The  church  of  Israel. — Isa. 

V.  1 — 7.     The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 

Hosts  is  the  house  oflsraeL 
Viper. — One  who  injures  his  benefiictors. 

Matt.   iii.   7.,  xii.   34.     O  generation  of 

vipers,  that  is,  descendants  of  an  ungrate* 

ful  race. 
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VoicB. 

1.  Voice  of  thebridecroom. — The  festivity 
of  a  wedding,  and  the  expressions  of  joy 
which  are  uttered  on  such  occasions. — 
Jer.  yii.  34.     Then  will  I  catue  to  ceate 

from  the  cUies  o/Judah^  and  from  the  sireeti 
of  Jerttsalem,  the  voice  of  mirthy  and  tlie 
voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  voice  of  the  bride.  The 
same  expression  also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi. 
9.,  zxv.  lO.y  xxxiii.  11.,  and  John  iii.  29. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the 
being  in  a  weak  and  low  condition. — Isa. 
xxix.  4.  Thou  shall  be  brought  douniy  and 
shall  speak  out  of  the  ground;  and  thy 
speech  shall  be  low  otd  of  the  dust, 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.     See  Thunder. 

WAI.KISQ  among,  or  in  the  midst.  — 
Wachfulness  and  protection.— -Lev.  xxvi. 
12.  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be 
your  God, 

Wall.  —  Stability  and  safety.  —  Zech.  ii. 
5.  /  will  he  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  from  all 
enemies  without,  by  my  angels,  as  so 
many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.     See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.     See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water.  —  Purification  from 
sin  and  guilt.  •—  Psal.  Ii.  2.  7.  Wash  me 
throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1.  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

—  John  iii.  5.  —  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  See  also  Psal. 
Ii.  2. 

2.  Living  water. — The  word  of  the  Gospel. 

—  John  iv.  10.  He  would  have  groen  thee 
living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  and  afflictions. — Psal.  Ixix.  1. 
Save  me,  O  God  :  for  the  waters  are  come 
in  unto  my  soul. 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people.  —  Isa.  viii. 
7.  The  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the 
waters  of  the  rtver^  strong  and  many,  i.  e. 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Assyria ;  whose 
overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great,  rapid,  and  impetuous 
river  Euphrates.     See  Ilev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  blessings  of  the  OospeL — L».  I  v.  I. 
Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  Sea.  —  Numerous  armies 
of  the   heathens  marching  against  the 
people  of  God. — Psal.  Ixv.  7.     Which  still- 
eth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  I 
waves.     See  also  Psal.  Ixxxiz.   9.   and  < 


xciii.  3, 4.  —  Jude  13.    Roffng  waves  (f 

the  sea. 
Week.  —  Seven    years.  —  Dan.    ix.  24. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 

people  ;  that  is,,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or 

four  hundred  and  mnefy  years. 
Wheat.  —  Good  seed,  ttie  children  of  the 

kingdom.     Matt.  xiii.  38. 
White,    See  Garments,  1. ;  Horse.  3. ; 

Stone,  5. 
Wilderness. 

1 .  All  manner  of  desolation.  —  Isa.  xxvii. 
10.  The  defenced  city  shall  be  desolate,  and 
the  halntation  forsaken  and  left  like  a 
wilderness. — Jer.  xxii.  6.  Surely  I  will 
make  thee  a  wilderness  [and]  cities  [u^iich] 
are  not  inhabited.     See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real 
Christians  pass,  and  undergo  all  the  trials 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  hea- 
venly Canaan. —  1  Cor.  x.  5,  6.  They  were 
overthrown  in  the  wilderness.  Now  these 
things  were  our  examples.  —  Isa.  xIL  18. 
/  Will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water. 

Wind. 

1.  Fioient  wind.  —  Destruction.  —  Jer.  Ii. 
1.  /  will  raise  up  against  Babylon  ...  a 
destroying  wind.  —  Jer.  iv.  11,  12.  A  dry 
wind  of  the  high  places  in  the  wildemeu  .  .  . 
even  a  full  wind  from  those  places  shall 
come  unto  me. 

2.  The  four  winds.  —  General  destruction. 

—  Jer.  xlix.  36.  Upon  JElam  will  I  bring 
the  four  winds,  /to7h  the  Jour  quarters  of 
heaven.  See  also  Dan.  vii.  2.,  viii.  8. ; 
Rev.  vil.  1.     See  Air. 

Wine. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with 
corn  and  oil  (as  it  very  frequently  is), 
denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good  tilings. 

—  Hos.  ii.  8.  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine^ 
and  oil.     See  Joel  ii.  19. ;  Psal.  iv.  7. 

2.  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are 
frequently  represented  in  the  Scriptures 
by  the  salutary  effects  of  wine;  so,  from 
the  noxious  and  intoxicating  qualities  of 
that  liquor  (which  anciently  was  mixed 
with  bitter  and  stupefying  ingredients,  and 
given  to  malefactors  who  were  about  to 
suffer  death),  is  borrowed  a  most  tre- 
mendous imace  of  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  Almighty  God.  —  Psalm.  Ixxv.  8. 
In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 
the  wine  is  red  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  &c. 

—  Psal.  Ix.  3.  Thou  hast  made  us  to  drink 
the  wine  of  astonishment.  See  Jer.  xxt. 
15.  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.,  xvi.  19. 

WiNE-PREss.  —  Treading  the  wine-press, 
from  their  custom  of  pressing  grapes, 
signifies  destruction  attended  with  great 
slaughter.  —  Lament,  i.  15.  The  Lord 
hath  trodden  underfoot  all  my  mighty  men 
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tfi  the  midst  of  me  ;  he  hath  called  an  as- 
seiJibfy  against  me,  to  crush  my  young  men; 
the  Loud  hath  trodden  the  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Judah,  as  in  a  wine-press. 
See  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 
Wings. 

1.  Protection.  —  Psal.  xvii.  8.  Hide  me 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  See  Psal. 
xxxvi.  7.  and  xcL  4. 

2.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are 
emblems  of  exaltation.  —  Isa.  xl.  31. 
They  shall  mount  up  with  ¥rings  (U  eagles  ; 
that  is,  they  shall  be  highly  exalted. 

Wolf. —  A  thief,  or  religious  impostor ;  a 
devourer  of  the  church.  —  Luke  x.  3.  / 
send  you  firth  as  lamhs  amon^  wolves.  — 
John  X.  12.  He  that  is  a  hirebng  .  .  .  seeth 
the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and 
fleeih  :  and  the  vroK  scaltereth  them. 

Woman. 

1.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  —  The  daughter  of 
Tyre  in  Psalm  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  8.,  and  of  Jerusalem  in  2 
Rings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities,  respectively.  The  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  when  virtuous,  is  honoured 
with  the  high  appellation  of  the  espoused 
of  God  in  Isa.  liv.  1.  5.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4. 
When  wicked  and  idolatrous,  she  is  styled 
the  harlot,  the  adulteress.     See  Aoin^ 

TERBSS. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ.  —  Rev.  xii. 
1.  A  woman  clothed  %rith  the  sun. 

Write.  —  To  publish  or  notify.  This  was 
the  first  intention  of  writing  ;  and,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  but 
upon  pillars  or  monuments,  merely  to  no- 
tify things. -^  Jer.  xxii.  30.  Write  this 
man  chitdless;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let 
all  men  know  that  he  snail  have  no  child 
to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it 
appears  firom  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  IB.  and 
Matt.  i.  12.,  that  Jechoniah  (of  whom  the 
prophet  is  speaking)  had  children;  but  be- 
ing bom  probably  after  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a 


captive,  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  to 
the  royal  authority.  See  2  Kings  xxv.  27 

TOKE.' 

1.  Oppressive  bondage. —  Deut.  xxviii.  48. 
He  shall  mtt  a  yoxe  of  iron  upon  thy 
neck,  until  he  smdl  have  destroyed  thee. 
See  Jer.  xxviii.  14.  In  Gal.  v.  1.  the 
yoke  of  bondage  means  the  burthensome 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,firom  which 
the  Christian  kiw  of  liberty  has  ddivered 
us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. —  Lam.  i.  14.  The 
yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound  by  his 
hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ought  to 
pay  to  his  laws.  —  Lam.  iii.  27.  It  is 
good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  m  his 
youth. 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispositions,  and 
duties  which  flow  fi^m  them.  —  Matt.  xi. 
29,  30.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  andye  shall  Jlnd  rest  unto  your  souls. 
For  my  voke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.  —  Quesnei's  remark  upon  the  last 
sentence  is  not  more  beautiful  than  de- 
vout. "  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  to 
serve  Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cross! 
How  hard  and  painfiil  is  the  slavery  of 
the  world,  of  sin,  and  of  our  own  pas- 
sions, even  with  all  their  false  pleasures  ! 
That  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfort, 
which  grace  gives  nere  below,  and  that 
which  nope  encourages  us  to  expect  in 
heaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for 
all  his  pains  in  subduing  his  passions,  and 
in  opposing  the  world ...  A  yoke,  which 
Christ  takes  together  with  us, — can  that 
be  uneasy  ?  A  burden,  which  He  bears 
in  us  by  His  Spirit, — can  that  be  heavy  ? 
Come,  then,  taste  and  know  bv  experience 
how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  worthy 
His  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved ! " 
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thing  which  preceded  hii  call  to  be  the 
ipokesman  or  interpreter  of  Mote*  before 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg}7>t.  From  this  time 
(the  N^ty-Uiird  year  of  bU  age),  Aaron 
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was  the  associate  of  Moses  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Israelites,  until  his 
death  on  Mount  Hor,  b.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  fortieth  year  aher  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  was  the  first  hi^h 
priest  of  the  Jews  ;  and  was  succeeded  m 
the  pontifical  office  and  dignity  by  his  son 
Eleazar.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  For  an  account 
of  Aaron's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
golden  calf,  see  pp.  3G7,  368.  of  this 
volume. 

Ab,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  fifth  month  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  festivals  and 
fasts  observed  by  the  Jews  in  this  month, 
see  p.  199. 

Abaddon  f  Heb.),  or  Apollyon  (Gr.) 
that  is,  the  Destroyer :  the  name  of  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  (Rev.  ix.  1 1 .) 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  name  has 
been  given  to  us  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  to  intimate  that  he  will  extend  his 
ravages  over  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Abana,  or  Amana,  and  Pharpar,  two 
rivers  of  Damascus,  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
v.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascus,  which  lay 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Labanus,  was 
watered  by  five  rivers,  of  which  these  were 
the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from 
Mount  Hermon.  The  Pharpar  flowed  by 
the  walls  of  Damascus.  The  Abana  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  near  the  citv  ; 
through  which  one  branch  flows,  while  the 
other  portion  holds  its  course  without,  and 
is  used  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country. 
This  portion  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  river 
Barada  (the  Chrysorroas  or  Gold  River  of 
classical  geographers);  and  the  Pharpar 
is  the  same  river  as  is  now  called  the 
Fidsheh. 

Abarih,  mountains  of,  notice  of,  61. 

Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel :  he 
succeeded  Elon,  and  governed  the  Israel- 
ites eight  years.  He  had  forty  sons,  and 
tiiirty  grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy 
asses.  He  was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim.     (Judg.  xii.  13 — 15.) 

Abdon,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city, 
situated  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershon. 

AbkdnegO)  a  Chaldee  name  given  by 
the  king  of  Babylon's  officer  to  Azariah, 
one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach 
and  Meshach,  for  refusing  to  adore  the  sta- 
tue erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nczzar  ;  but  both  he  and  his  companions 
were  miraculously  preserved.  (Dan.  iii.) 
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Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and 
the  first  shepherd  :  he  was  murderedf  by 
his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ;  be- 
cause his  sacrifice,  oflered  in  faith,  was  ac- 
cepted by  God,  being  (it  is  supposed)  con- 
sumed by  celestial  fire,  while  the  offering  of 
Cain  was  rejected.  (Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.;  Heb. 
xi.  4.) 

Abel,  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
Palestine ;  viz. 

1.  ABBL-BETH-lIAACHAH,or  AbEL-HAIN, 

a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Hither 
fled  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  forces  of  king  David  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
the  horrors  of  a  siege,  cut  off  Sheba's 
head,  which  they  threw  over  the  wall  to 
Joab.  (2  Sain.  xx.  14—22.)  About  eighty 
years  after  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  (1  Kings  xv.  20.) 
About  two  hundred  years  after  this  event, 
it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  carried  the  inhabitants  captive 
mto  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This 
place  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josepnus,  became,  under  the 
name  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Abilene.  Its  site  *'  is  marked  by  columns 
and  other  remains  ;  while  above  are  many 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and  the  ancient 
excavated  Roman  road,  with  the  inscrip- 
tions." (Dr.  Robinson,  in  Geographical 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  29.) 

2.  Abel-keramibi,  the  place  or  plain  of 
the  vineyards  (Judg.  xi.  33.),  a  village  of 
the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius, 
it  abounded  in  his  time  with  vineyards, 
and  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  Abel-heholah  was  the  native  coun- 
try of  Elisha.  (1  Kings  xix.  16.)  It  could - 
not  be  far  from  Scythopolis.  (iv.  12.) 
Eusebius  places  it  in  the  great  plain,  six- 
teen miles  from  Scythopolis,  south.  Not 
far  from  hence  Gideon  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Midianites.     (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abel-mizraih  (the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians)  was  formerly  called  the  floor 
of  Atad.  (Gen.  1.  11.)  Jerome,  and  some 
others  after  him,  believe  this  to  be  the 
place  afterwards  called  Bethagia,  at  some 
distance  fi*om  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

5.  Abel-shittih  was  a  town  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel- 
Shittim,  or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty 
furlongs  from  Jordan.  Eusebius  says,  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor. 
Moses  encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before 
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the  Hebrew  army  passed  the  Jordan,  under 
Joshua.  (Numb.  xxxiii«49.,  xxY.  1.)  Here 
the  Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  wor- 
shipped Baal-Peor,  seduced  by  Balak ;  and 
here  God  severely  punished  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  Levites.  (Numb.  xxv.  1,  2. 
&c.)  This  city  is  oflen  called  Shitdm 
only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  1.,  and 
de  Bello,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  3.) 

Abez,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  80.) 

Abiah.—  1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel, 
who  entrusted  to*  him  and  his  brother  Joel 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel 
came  to  the  prophet  and  demanded  of  him 
a  king.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 — 5.)  —  2.  A  priest 
of  the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sacerdotal  family.  When  all  the  priests 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the 
class  of  Abiah.  (1  Ghron.  xxiv.  10.)  To 
this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist.    (Luke  i.  5.) 

Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,.the 
tenth  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  Escaping 
from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued 
in  the  pontificate  until  the  rei^  of  Solo- 
mon; by  whom  he  was  depnved  of  his 
office,  for  having  embraced  the  faction  of 
Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the  first  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called  Ni- 
san.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  fes- 
tivals occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  198. 

Abigail. —  1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of 
Carmel :  bv  her  prudence  and  address, 
she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against 
her  husband,  who  had  churlishly  refused 
him  succours  during  his  distress  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  On 
the  death  of  Nabal,  she  became  the  wife  of 
David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.) — 2.  The  sister  of 
David.     (1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17.) 

Abihu,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba, 
who  was  consumed  together  with  his 
brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from 
God,  for  offering  mcense  with  strange  fire, 
instead  of  taking  it  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  (Lev.  X.  I,  2.)  This  severity  of 
punishment  was  necessary  towards  the 
first  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  of- 
fence, and  to  increase  the  reverential  awe 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would  seem 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into 
this  act  of  presumption  by  intemperance  at 
the  feast  upon  the  feast-ofierii^ :  for 
immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of 
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their  &te,  Moses  prohibited  the  priests, 
from  drinking  wine  and  strcxig  drink  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.  (ItLint 
and  D^Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 

Abu  AH,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  L  king  of 
Israel,  a  young  prince  of  promisii^  hopes, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  from  his  father's  idolatry,  and  died 
early.    (I  Kings  xiv.) 

Abijar,  or  Abijam,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.  He 
reigned  thirty-three  years ;  a  wicked  prince, 
who  imitated  the  impiety  and  misconduct 
of  his  fiither. 

Abu  AH,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz, 
and  the  mother  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Ju- 
dah. 

Abila.     See  Abel-bbth-maachah 

Abilene,  region  o(,  16. 

Abiuael,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Joktan.  (Oen.  x.  28. ;  1  Chron.  i.  22,)  In 
these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  proba- 
bly represent  different  Arabian  tribes  ; 
though  no  name  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  cor- 
responds to  Abimael. 

Abimelech,  a  common  appellative  of 
the  Philistine  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Two  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1* 
Abimelech  king  of  Oerar,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty 
of  Sarah,  he  took  her  from  the  patriarch, 
who  had  passed  her  as  his  sister,  but  re- 
stored her  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
command.  (Gen.  xx.)-— 2.  Abimelech  IL 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  Isaac  eihtered  into  an  alliance. 
(Gen.  xxvi.) 

Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a 
concubine.  After  his  fi^ither's  death  he 
took  possession  of  the  government ;  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  ; 
and  afterwards  put  to  death  all  his  brethren, 
except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fury.  He 
was  himself  subsequently  wounded  at 
ThebeZ  by  a  woman,  who  hurled  a  piece 
of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head  ;  and,  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  perishing  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded  his  ar- 
mour-bearer to  pierce  him  with  his  sword. 
(Judg.  yiii.) 

Abinadab. —  1.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath- 
jearim,  who  received  the  ark  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  con- 
tinued in  his  house  until  David  sent  to 
conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem.  ( 1  Sam. 
vii.  2. ;  2  Kings  vL  3,  4.)— 2.  One  of  SauFs 
sons,  who  perished  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  —  3.  The  brother  of  David  and 
the  son  of  Jesse.    (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 
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Abiram. —  I.  One  o^  those  who  con- 
spired with  Korah  and  Dathan  against 
Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same 
manner.  (Numb,  xvi.^  —  2.  The  eldest 
son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  expired  as 
his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
Jericho,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  re- 
build (1  Kings  xvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  more 
than  530  years  before  bad  prophetically 
announced  would  be  the  case.  (Josh,  vi.) 

Abishao,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  yirffin 
who  was  sent  for  to  cherish  David  in  his 
old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  whe- 
ther she  became  the  consort  of  David  or 
was  only  his  concubine.  After  David's 
death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by 
Adon\jah  :  but  his  request  was  rejected  by 
Solomon ;  who,  considering  that,  if  it  were 
granted,  Adonijah  would  affect  the  regal 

Sower,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  ( 1 
Lings  i.  3,  4.,  ii.  13—25.) 
^NEK,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king 
Saul,  and  general  of  his  forces.  After  the 
death  of  his  sovereign,  he  preserved  the 
crown  for  his  son  Ishbosheth :  but,  after* 
wards  quarrelling  with  him,  Aboer  joined 
David.  He  was,  subsequently,-  slain  by 
Joab,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  who  was  slain  in  open 
battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public 
obsequies.    (2  Sam.  iii.) 

Abraham,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  celebrated  in  the 
Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  his  un- 
shaken confidence  m  the  promises  of  God. 
He  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  was  born  at 
Ur,a  city  of  Chaldaea.  Called  by  God 
out  of  his  own  county,  by  &ith  he  went 
forth  into  an  unknown  country  where  he 
dwelt  with  his  posterity,  restmg  on  the 
general  promise  of  God  for  abetter  inherit- 
ance. Having  married  Sarah,  he  became 
the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he 
offered  on  an  altar,  though  m  him  he 
expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  him :  but,  as  at 
first  he  had  miraculously  received  a  son,  he 
concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease, 
after  death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb. 
xi.  8—10.  17—19.)  The  patriarch's  first 
name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father 
of  eievaiion,  or  an  elevated  father  ;  but  on 
a  renewal  of  the  divine  covenant  with  him 
and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  God, 
it  was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of 
which  is,  the  father  of  a  great  muitUude^ 
(Gen.  xvii.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  175 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Sarah,  his 
wife,  in  the  field  and  cave  at  Machpelah. 
(xxv.) 
Absalom,  the  son  of  king  David  by 
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Maachah.  He  rebelled  against  his  father, 
and  was  slain  by  Joab,  about  1020  years 
B.  c.  (2  Sam.  xiii. -— xviiL)  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  66. 

Abstinbncb,  tows  of,  353. 

Ac  A  DBMicAL  Dborebs,  Conferred  among 
the  Jews,  519.  note  1. 

AcBAD,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  372. 

AccHO.     See  Ptolbmais. 

Aceldama,  a  place  without  the  south 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
(Alatt.  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug 
thence  the  earth  of  which  they  made  their 
pots  ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they 
dried  their  cloth  there ;  but  being  after- 
wards bought  with  that  money  by  which 
the  high  priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews 
purchased  the  blood  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
It  was,  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  the 
field  of  blood.  (Acts  i.  19. ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
7,  8.)  The  place,  which  in  modem  times 
has  been  shown  to  travellers  as  Aceldama, 
is  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  as  "  a  vast 
charnel-house,  mto  which  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  throw  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  the  earth  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  rapidly  consuming  them. 
The  plot  of  ground  was  selected  as  the 
burial-place  ror  pilgrims,  who  died  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  ages."  (Walks 
about  Jerusalem,  p.  67.)  Several  sepul- 
chral grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  spot.  When  Aceld»ma  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Wilde  in  1838,  *"  there  were  still 
the  marks  and  remains  of  bricks  and 
pottery-ware  in  the  adjoining  ravine;  a 
place  always  likely  to  be  used  for  their 
manu&cture,  as  it  contains  the  clay  used 
for  such  purposes."  (Wilde's  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  &c.,  p.  505.) 

AcHAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends Greece  properly  so  called.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the 
east  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Peloponnesus. 
This  seems  to  be  the  r^on  intended  when 
St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  accepta- 
tion, mentions  all  the  regions  of  Achaia, 
and  directs  his  second  Epistle  to  all  the 
saints  in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  Thus, 
what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix.  21.  is  Hellas, 
that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia, 
strictly  so  called,  is  the  northern  region  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this  region 
Corinth  was  the  capital. 
ACHAN,  the  son  ot  Charmi,  of  the  tribe 
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of  Judah  ;  who,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  Ood,  had  appropriated  some 
valuable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jeri- 
cho; for  which  he»  together  with  all  his 
family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  effects  were 
consumed  with  fire.     (Josh.  vii.  22.) 

AcHisH,  a  king  of  Gath,  in  whose  court 
David  took  refuge  from  Saul;  but,  his 
life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out 
between  Saul  and  the  Philistines,  David 
marched  with  his  army ;  but  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  turn  against  them  in  battle,  desired 
Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly 
he  did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity. 
(I  Sam.  xxi. — xxix.) 

ACHMRTHA.       See  ECBATANA. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of 
Jericho,  and  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh, 
vii.  24.) 

AciisAH,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  him  who 
should  conquer  Kirjathsepher  from  the 
Philistines.  Othniel  took  the  place  and 
married  Achsah.     (Josh.  xv.  16,  17.) 

Ac  HZ  IB,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29.),  who  were  unable 
to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  it. 
(Judg.  i.  31.)  It  is  now  called  Zeeb,  and 
is  a  village  of  no  great  magnitude,  situated 
on  a  slope  near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  north 
of  Ptolemais.  Another  Achzib,  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  is  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xiv.  44.  and  Micah  i.  14. 

AcKSHAPH,  a  Canaanitish  city  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king  of  Ack-< 
shaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii. 
20.)  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tjrre  and  Ptole- 
mais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa  is  described  in 
Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib. 
It  is  probable  that  Ackshaph  and  Achzib 
are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in 
January  1816,  found  it  a  small  town  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a 
few  palm-trees  rearing  themselves  above 
its  dwellings. 

Acquittal,  in  criminal  cases,  forms 
of,  139. 

Actions,  civil  and  criminal,  how  deter- 
mined among  the  Jews,  136—140. 

Ad  ad  A,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  canton  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumsa  or 
Edom.    (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  I 
the  human  race,  was  created  out  of  the  > 
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dust  of  the  earth,  by  Ood  himself,  who 
animated  him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and 
formed  him  afler  his  moral  image,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having 
transgressed  the  single  command  imposed 
on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his  dependence 
upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  crea- 
tion, Adam  forfeited  the  state  of  happiness 
in  which  he  had  been  created,  and  entailed 
a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had 
not  God  made  a  promise  of  a  future 
Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  iii.)  He  died,  aged 
930  years. 

Adam,  a  city  near  the  river  Jordan,  not 
far  from  Zarethan,  at  some  distance  from 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were 
collected  in  a  heap,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  through.  (Josh.  iii.  16.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  colour  of  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  was  used  for  the 
casting  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple.  Ql 
Kings  vii.  46.) 

Ad  AH  A,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  five 
cities  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  on 
account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Se^. 
(Gen.  xix.  24.^  It  was  the  most  easterly 
of  those  which  were  swallowed  up;  and 
there  is  some  probability,  either  that  it 
was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or 
that  the  subsequent  inhabitants  of  the 
country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  for 
Isaiah,  according  to  the  LXX.  says,  God 
will  detlroy  the  Moabiietj  the  city  of  Ar^  and 
the  remnant  o^  Adama.  (isa.  xv.  ult)  'kp^ 
rb  trvkpfia  MwdC,  Koi  'Apii;X,  kcu  rd  Kard-^ 
Xoivov  *  Xdafia, 

Adar,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Jewish  year,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.,  during  this  month,  see  p.  197. 

Adoni-Bezek  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was 
the  first  Canaanitish  king  conquered  by 
the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
He  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died,  ailer  his  toes  and  thumbs  had  been 
cut  off,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just 
retribution  of  divine  providence  in  retali»- 
don  of  what  he  had  himself  inflicted  upon, 
others.    (Judg.  i.  7.) 

Adomjah,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David 
by  Haggith.  He  aspired  to  the  kingdom 
before  his  father's  death;  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of 
David,  who  ordered  Solomon  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abi* 
shag,  the  Shunemite,  to  wife.  This  request 
was  not  only  rejected,  but  he  was  ordered 
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to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  trea- 
son.   (1  Kings  ii.  13 — 26.) 

Adoni-Zbdbk  (the  Lord  of  Zedek)  was 
king  of  Zedek,  or  Jerusalem,  and  one  of 
the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedab,  whither  they  fled  after 
their  defeat  by  Joshua  ;  by  whose  com- 
mand they  were  taken  out  and  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees. 
(Josh.  X.) 

Adoption,  ceremony  of,  and  its  effects, 
454,  455. 

Adopaim,  a  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  fortified 
by  Rehoboara.  (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  1  \.)  It 
is  now  a  populous  village,  called  DQra. 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  2 — 5.) 

Adorav,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Reho- 
boam,  who  was  sent  by  that  prince,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebel- 
lious tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them 
to  their  allegiance;  and  perished,  the 
victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings 
xii.  13.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adonirav,  who 
had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  iv.  6.)  He  might  be  his  son, 
and  one  of  the  voung  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboaro.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who 
had  complained  of  the  burden  of  taxes  : 
and  hence  some  expositors  have  imagined, 
that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  trea^ 
surer  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  death 
would  calm  the  effervescence  of  popular 
fury. 

Adramhelech,  and  Sharbzbr,  sons 
of  Sennacherib,  were  probably  the  children 
of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on 
his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god : 
after  which  they  fled  into  Armenia. 

Adramhelech,  an  idol  (probably  the 
sun),  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepharvaim,  who  caused  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  it. 

Adramtttiuh,  a  maritime  town  of 
M3'sia  in  Asia  Minor,  over  against  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida.  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  2.)  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians. 

Adria  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  27., 
where,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in 
Adria,  he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  Illyrian  Sea, 
but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according 
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to  Hesychius,  is  the  same  with  the  Ionian 
Sea ;  and  therefore  to  the  question,  How 
Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to 
Malta,  and  so,  either  in  the  Lybiun  or 
Sicilian  Sea, could  be  in  the  Adriatic?  it 
is  well  answered.  That  not  only  the  Ionian, 
but  even  the  Sicilian  Sea,  and  part  of  that 
which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic. Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  ;  and 
that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea:  and  Strabo  says,  that 
the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a  part  of  that*  which, 
in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic   Sea. 

Adribl,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married 
Merab,  the  daughter  of  Saul  (who  had 
first  been  promised  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii. 
19.),  by  whom  he  bad  five  sons,  who  were 
given  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to 
them.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called 
the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having  adopted 
them,  or  else  the  name  of  Michal  is  by 
mistake  put  for  Merab. 

Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of 
the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  kin^ 
of  this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii. 
15.)  In  a  CAVE  (see  p.  67.)  in  its  vicinity 
David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.) 
It  is  described  as  being  ''a  very  lai^ 
grotto  supported  by  the  great  pillars  of  the 
natural  rock,  and  perfectly  dry,  without 
petrifaction  or  stalactites.  It  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  within ;  and,  as  in  many  of  the 
ancient  catacombs,  a  man  might  easily  lose 
himself  for  ever  in  its  windings.*'  (Ste- 
phens's Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  440.)  Re- 
hoboam rebuilt  and  fortified  the  city 
Adullam.  (2  Chron.  xi. '  7.)  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  a  considerable  town, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced  to 
ruins. 

Adultery,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected 
of,  139. 

Adummim  :  a  rising  ground  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho  is 
called  the  going  up  to  Adumnam^  in  Josh. 
XV.  7. ;  which  name  signifies  red  or  bloody, 
probably  from  the  sanguinary  murders 
there  committed.  A  town  of  this  name 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Advocates,  136. 

iBNON,  or  Enon,  signifies  the  place  or 
springs,  where  John  baptized.  (John  iii, 
23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee,  Judaea,  or  Samaria. 

^ras,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  of, 
802. 

Agabus,  a   prophet,  who    foretold    a 
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famine  which  took  place  in  the  land  of 
Judsea,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  a.  d.  44.  (Acta  xi.  28.)  This 
famine  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and 
other  profane  writers.  Agabus  also  fore^ 
told  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  by  the 
Jews,  and  his  beine  sent  bound  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

Agao  was  probably  a  common  appellative 
for  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites.  One,  of 
this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken 
prisoner  ;  and,  though  condemned  accord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  interdict,  he  was 
spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Gilgal  by  order  of  Samuel.  The  fete  of 
Agag  has  called  forth  the  verbose  pity  of 
intidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to 
deplore  his  fate,  have  forgotten  only  one 
thing,  viz.  that  he  had  been  a  cruel  and 
sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  re- 
proached him  for  his  cruelty  before  he 
commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1 
Sam.  XV.) 

Aged  Persons,  laws  concerning,  816, 
217, 

Agriculture,  and  rural  economy  of 
the  Jews,  490 — 497.  Agricultural  allu- 
sions, 602—504. 

Agrippa  (Herod),  126. 

Agrippa  (Junior),  127. 

Agur,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  ascribed, 
otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Agura,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  who  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  Gesenius 
thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

Ahab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22 
years,  and  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel. 
He  died,  B.  c.  897.  of  the  wounds,  which 
he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah.    (1  Kings  xvii. — xxi.) 

Ah  AD,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  372. 

Ahasubrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  who 
married  Esther,  and  conferred  various 
privileges  on  the  Jews.  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  as  Xerxes ; 
others  take  him  to  be  the  Artaxerxei 
Longimanus  of  profane  historians. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  assembled  those  cap- 
tives whom  he  afterwards  brought  into 
Judaea.  (Ezra  viii.  15.)  It  is  supposed 
to  be  that  which  ran  along  the  region  of 
Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava, 
is  mentioned,  on  which  Ptolemy  places 
the  city  Abane  or  Aavane.  This  is  pro- 
bably  the  country  called  A?a  (2  Kings 
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xvii.  24.,  xviii.  84.,  xix.  13.),  whence  the 
kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  mto  Palestine;  and  where, 
likewise,  in  their  room,  they  settled  some 
of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending 
to  collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  coulc^ 
to  return  with  him  to  Judaea,  halted  in  the 
country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he 
sent  agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to 
invite  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to  join 
him.     (Ezra  viiu  17.) 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham, 
who  died,  b.  c.  726  :  for  his  iniquities  he 
was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  his  predecessors.  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.)     Sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  188.  note  K 

Ahaz  I  AH,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel  :  he  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father 
was.  He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his 
father's  death.     (1  Kings  xxii.  52.) 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judab,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoram,  by  Athaliah;  he 
reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal 
wound  by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died 
at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viii. ;  2  Chron. 
xxiu.) 

Ahijah,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at  Shiloh,  and 
foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Ahimblech,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom 
David  went,  and  whom  Saul  commanded 
to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for 
assisting  him.  —  Also  a  priest,  in  the  retga 
of  David,  the  son  of  Abiathar ;  who  is 
likewise  called  Abimelech. 

Ahithophel,  an  eminent  counsellor  in 
the  reign  of  David,  so  distinguished  for  his 
prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice 
equally  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  monarch.  He  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  rebd  Absalom  against 
David  ;  but,  finding  his  profligate  but 
crafty  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to  his 
house  at  Oillo,  hanged  himself,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  It 
has  been  asked.  What  motive  could  induce 
a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held 
in  such  high  consideration,  to  enter  into 
Absalom's  conspiracy?  The  pride  of 
overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the 
support,  and  the  hope  of  reigning  himself 
under  the  name  of  Absalom,  wiU,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the 
incest  which  he  advised  Absalom  to  com- 
mit. Ahithophel  was  the  (ather  of  Eliam 
the  fiither  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34., 
xi.  3. ;  1  Chron.  iii.  5.)  :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  that  be  wished  to  revenge 
his  grand* daughter  ;  particulariy  when  we 
consider  the  infiimous  advice  which  he 
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gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  David, 
and  the  desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the 
king  himsMf.  (2  Sam.  zyi.  21.,  xyii.  1,  8.) 
His  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful 
friends  as  they  are  dangerous  enemies, 
equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ 
their  talents  in  the  senrice  of  their  passions, 
do  nothing  by  halyes,  and  are  models  of 
guilt  or  of  virtue. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah,  two  fictitious 
names,  employed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah 
are  represented  as  two  sisters  of  £gyptian 
extraction  ;  the  former  standing  for  Jeru- 
salem, the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both 
prostituted  themselves  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abomina- 
tions and  idolatries  ;  for  which  reason  the 
Lord  abandoned  them  to  those  very 
people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so 
improper  an  attachment,  being  carried  into 
captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  severest 
servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan, 
near  Bethel,  which  was  taken  by  military 
stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 
(Josh,  vii.)  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  the  Benjamites  (to  whom 
it  belonged)  resumed  possession  of  this 
place.  (Neh.  xi.  21.)  See  Bethel, 
infra, 

AiLATH.     See  Elatb,  mfrd. 

AjAiiON,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  Ko- 
hath's  family.  It  was  situated  between 
Timnath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  city  alluded  to  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  now  a  small  village  called  Yalo. 
There  were  three  other  cities  of  this 
name ;  one  in  the  canton  of  Benjamin, 
another  in  that  of  Ei>hraim,  not  far  from 
Sbechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of 
Zebulun;  the  situation  of  whidi  is  not 
known. 

Ajalon,  valley  of,  notice  of>  63. 

Alexander. 

1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Mark.  xv.  21.) 

2.  Another,  who  had  been  high  priest, 
and  who  was  present  at  the  interrogation 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning 
the  healing  of  the  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  buth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some  have 
imagined,  that  be  was  the  brother  of 
Philo,  the  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

3.  A  Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of 
the  sedition  raised  in  that  city  by  Deme- 
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trius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their 
blind  fury  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  latter, 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct 
their  vengeance  against  the  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to 
harangue  the  Ephesians  and  to  plead  their 
cause,  but  in  vain.  The  Ephesians,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
refused  to  listen  to  him.  Beza  and  Bolten 
have  coi\jectured  that  this  was  the  Alex- 
ander 6  xa^<^c  (the  worker  in  metals  or 
smith),  who  did  the  apostle  "  much  evil." 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  evtry  male  Jew  was 
obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not 
improbable.  Coquerel,  however,  thinks 
that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  that  would  employ  them. 

4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  who  made  ship* 
wreck  concerning  the  faiih  (I  Tim.  i.  19, 
20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul  delivered  unto 
Satan;  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  church,  to  be 
no  longer  considered  as  a  Christian,  but 
as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  a.  bi.  3673, 
B.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  under  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Romans.  It  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  port,  its 
library,  and  Museum.  In  this  city  was 
executed  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint. 
Under  the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour 

fraduallv  declined  with  its  commerce. 
*rom  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  which 
anciently  difiiised  fertility  through  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sandy  the  city  is  now  insu- 
lated in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  no  vestiges 
of  those  delightful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  subsisted  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Arabian  conauest.  The  commerce  of 
ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive, 
especially  in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered 
the  granary  of  Rome)!  which  was  exported 
in  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  so  that 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a 
ship  of  Alexandria^  laden  with  corn,  Mailing 
hUo  Itafy,  (Acts  XX vii.  6.)  Alexandria 
was  the  native  place  of  Apollos.  (Acts 
xviii.  24.)  Its  former  population  of 
600,000  inhabitants  is  now  reduced  to 
about  40,000  souls,  of  whom  not  more 
than  five  hundred  are  Jews.  *'  The  hand 
of  time  and  the  hand  of  barbarism  have 
both  swept  over  it  with  merciless  fury,  and 
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buried  its  ancient  glory  in  the  dust  and  in 
the  sea."  '*  The  only  surviving  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are,  a  few  cisterns,  still 
in  use  ;  the  catacombs  on  the  shore  west 
of  the  city;  the  granite  obelisk  of  Thothmes 
III.,  with  its  fallen  brother,  brought 
hither  from  Heliopolis,  and  usually  called 
(Meopatra's  needles ;  and  the  column  of 
Diocletian,    more    commonly   known    as 

Pompey's    Pillar The 

catacombs  are  nearly  filled  with  earth,  and 
are  difficult  to  be  explored.  They  consist 
of  halls  and  apartments  for  the  dead,  with 
ornaments  in  the  Greek  style  of  Archi- 
tecture." (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22.) 

Alphjeus,  the  father  of  James  the  Less 
(Matt.  X.  3.,  Mark  iii.  18.,  Luke  vi.  15., 
Acts  i.  13.),  and  the  husband  of  Mar^,  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the 
same  person  who  is  called  Cleophas  in 
John  xix.  25.  ;  but  not  the  same  who  in 
Mark  ii.  14.  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
Levi  or  Matthew. 

Almodad,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen, 
who  sprang  from  Joktan.     (Gen.  x.  26.) 

Amad,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher.     (Josh.  xxix.  26.) 

Amalrk,  the  son  of  Eliphaz  by  Timnah 
his  concubine,  and  erandson  of  Esau. 
(Gen.  xxxvL  12.)  He  was  the  fiither 
of  the 

AyALEKiTBS,  the  first  and  roost  power- 
ful of  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
naan. Thev  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
living  like  the  present  Arabs,  in  hamlets, 
caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they 
attacked  in  the  desert,  but  were  repulsed. 
Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress 
the  Israelites  ;  who  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites 
(Judg.  iii.),  and  by  Gideon  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.)  Ba- 
laam predicted  that  they  fAiovXA  per uh  for 
ever,  (Numb.  xxiv.  29.)  In  fact,  per- 
petual wars  against  their  neighbours,  and 
especially  the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined 
them.  8aul  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag 
their  king,  who  wa&  hewn  in  pieces  by  the 
prophet  Samuel  :  David  exterminated 
those  who  bad  escaped  the  former  mas- 
sacre. After  this  terrible  execution,  we 
meet  no  more  with  the  name  of  Amalek 
but  in  the  history  of  Esther;  in  whose 
time  Hainan,  an  Amalekite,  to  revenge 
an  affront  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived 
the  design  of  causing  to  be  cut  off,  in  a 
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single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  disr 
persed  in  the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of 
Persia,  but  even  those  who  had  been  left 
in  Judaea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  This  dreadful  design  recoiled  on 
Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with  all 
his  family;  and  the  Jews  received  per- 
mission to  pursue  and  put  to  death  their 
enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
They  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  ; 
and  since  this  event,  nothing  more  has 
been  certainly  known  concerning  the 
Amalekites. 

Am  AM,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Juclah.    (Josh.  xv.  26.) 

Amana,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol. 
Son^  iv.  8.,  which,  some  have  imagined, 
was  m  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of 
Solomon  extended :  but  it  was,  most 
probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Libanus,  as 
Shenir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  passage,  were  parts  of  the 
same  mountainous  range. 

Am  AS  A,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom 
Absalom  appointed  general  of  his  army. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  After  the  defeat  of 
that  prince,  Davia  pardoned  Amasa  and 
offered  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his 
forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was    treacherously  murdered.     (2    Sam. 

XX.) 

Amaziab. 

1.  The  ninth  king  of  Judah,  who  suc- 
ceeded Joash,  B.  o.  839.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  was  auspicious ;  but 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edomites  (% 
Kings  xiv.},  he  carried  off  their  idol  gods 
and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by 
adoration  and  offering  incense.  He  then 
proclaimed  war  against  Joash  king  of 
Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took 
him  prisoner.  He  reigned  ingloriously 
fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  at 
length,  nated  by  his  subjects,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  Almighty,  he  was  assassinated 
by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

2.  The  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Bethel,  who  procured  the  banishment  of 
the  prophet  Amos  ;  because  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  high  places 
consecrated  to  idols,  and  also  of  the  iiouse 
of  Jeroboam.    (AmosviLlO — 17.) 

Ammon.  See  No-Ammon,  infitL 
Ammonites,  a  people  descended  from 
Ammon,  son  of  Lot;  called  sometimes 
Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants 
Zamzummim,  and  seized  their  country. 
(Dent.  ii.  19,  20,  21.)  God  forbad  Moses 
and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites, 
because  h^  did  not  intend  -to  give  thdr 
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land  to  tbe  Hebrews.  ^Nevertheless,  as, 
previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Ca- 
naan, the  Amorites  bad  conquered  great 
part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook 
thb  from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  it 
between  the  tribes  of  Oad  and  Reuben. 
Long  after  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi.  13.),  the  Ammonites  declared 
war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel 
detained  the  country  which  had  been 
theirs  before  the  Amorites  possessed  it. 
Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being 
acquired  by  Israel  in  a  just  war,  from  tbe 
Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by 
right  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  restore  it.  The  Ammonites 
being  dissatisfied  with  this  repl}',  Jephthah 
gave  them  battle,  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally 
united    in    attacking    Israel.     After    the 
death   of  Othniel,   the    Ammonites    and 
Amalekites  joined  with   Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  to    oppress    them.      Some    years 
after,  about  a.  h.  2799,  the  Ammonites 
greatly  oppressed   the    Israelites  beyond 
Jordan ;    but,  in  2817,   God    raised    up 
Jephthah  to  deliver  them.     In  the  begin- 
ning   of  Saul's  reign,   a.  m.   2909,  B.  c. 
1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the   Ammonites, 
having  attacked    Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced 
it    to   a  capitulation.      (1    Sam.  xL    1.) 
Nahash  offered  no  other  conditions,  than 
their  submitting  to  have  every  man  his 
right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;   but   Saul   coming  seasonably  to 
the  succour  of  Jabesh,  delivered  the  city 
and  people  from  the  intended  barbaritv  of 
Nahash.     David,  havine  been  a  friend  of 
the  king  of  Ammon,  after  his  death  sent 
compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his 
Kon  and  successor  ;  who,  regarding  these 
ambassadors  ns  spies,  treated  them  in  a 
very  affronting  manner.     David  avenged 
the  affront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the   Syrians,   their  allies. 
Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the 
government  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
after    the  separation   of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the 
death  of  Ahab.    (2  Kings  i.  1.  a.  m.  3107, 
B.  c.  897.)     Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moab- 
ites, A.  M.  3109.      (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  6, 
&c.)     But  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
victory  reduced   them  to  his  obedience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  other  people,  made  an  irruption 
into  Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed 
by  Jehoshaphat.    (2  Cnron.  xx.  ]>  2.  et 
tcq,) 
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The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens 
the  Moabites  with  a  misfortune  which 
was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  pre- 
diction; this  probably  had  reference  to 
the  war  of  Shalmaneser  against  them, 
about  A.  M.  3277,  b.  c.  727.  —  After  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  a.  m.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  possession 
of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes,  for 
which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer. 
xlix.  1.)  The  ambassadors  of  the  Am- 
monites were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
fury,  and  whom  he  directed  to  make 
bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting 
them  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 
threatening  them,  if  tjjey  did  not,  with 
captivity  and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3, 
4.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.) 
denounces  their  entire  destruction,  and 
tells  them,  that  God  would  eive  them  up 
to  the  people  of  the  East,  who  should  set 
their  pdaces  in  their  country,  so  that  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned 
among  nations ;  and  this  as  a  punishment 
for  insulting  the  Israelites  in  their  cala- 
mities, and  the  destruction  of  their  temple 
by  the  Chaldaeans.  These  calamities  hap- 
pened to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  war  against  all  the  people  around 
Judaea,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  583. 

it  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of 
returning  into  their  own  country,  whence 
they  had  been  removed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  for  we  see  them,  in  the  lands  of 
their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those 
revolutions  which  included  the  people  of 
Syria  and  Palestine;  and  subject  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  some- 
times to  the  kinjs  of  Syria.  Antiochus 
the  Great  took  Kabboth  or  Philadelphia, 
their  capital,  demolished  the  walls,  and 
put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  m.  3806.  During 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  Ammonites  manifested  their  natred  to 
the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  those  who  dwelt  near  them.  (I 
Mace.  V.  6 — 45.)  Justin  Martyr  says 
(Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  272.),  that  m 
his  time  —  the  second  century  —  there 
were  still  many  Ammonites  remaining; 
but  Origen  (Comm.  on  Job)  assures  us, 
that  in  his  days,  they  were  only  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel 
accomplished.  See  a  minute  account  of 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning 
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the  AmmoniteB  and  their  country,  in  Dr. 
Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion 
from  Prophecy,  pp.  152 — 160. —  Notice 
of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites, 
pp.  371, 372.  of  this  volume. 

Amnon,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam. 
Having  conceived  a  criminal  passion  for 
his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated 
at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom,  the  uterine 
brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  o^  the 
latter  assassinated  him.     (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amon,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  Manasseh,  whose  impieties  be 
imitated  ;  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  640. 

Amorites,  a  people  descended  from 
Amori  or  Amorrhaeus,  the  fourth  son  of 
Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise 
had  establishments  east  of  that  sea,  be* 
tween  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Arnon, 
whence  they  forced  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites*  (Josh.  v.  ]. ;  Numb.  xiii.  29., 
xxi.  29.)  Moses  wrested  this  country 
from  their  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  a.  m. 
2553,  B.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ii.  9.)  speaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and 
valour.  He  compares  their  height  to  the 
cedar  ;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The 
name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in  Scripture 
for  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  and  those  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  trib^  of 
Reuben  and  Gad. 

Amos,  or  Amoz.  —  1.  The  father  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  who,  according  to 
ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash 
and  the  brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. 
—  2.  The  third  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  kmc  of 
Judah,  and  in  that  of  Jeroboam  U.,  king 
of  Israel,  about  eight  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Isaiah.  He  was 
originally  a  shepherd  or  herdsman  of 
Teaoah,  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office,  and  pro- 
phesied against  Israel.  (Amos  i.  1.,  vii. 
10 — 17.)  It  is  not  known  when  he 
died. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  between  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  but  dependent  on  Macedon, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and 
Silas,  being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left 
Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica,  and  passed 
through  Amphipolis.     This  city  had  the 
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name  likewise  of  ChrysopoliB.  The  village 
which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  Ano^hipolis 
is  called  Emboli. 

Ahraphbi.,  king  of  fi^nar,  an  ally  of 
Chedorlaomer,  plundered  the  FenCapolis 
and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued 
bjT  Abraham  and  his  associates.    (Qen. 

XIV.) 

Ajiusembnts  of  the  Jews,  532. 

Anab,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  canton  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.)  Dr.  Robinson 
found  the  ancient  name  still  preserved. 
(Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

Anakim,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a 
gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  in  comparison  of  whom  the 
unbelieving  Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent 
to  explore  the  country,  reported  that  they 
were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Numb,  xiii, 
33.)  Their  capital,  Kiijath-Arba  or 
Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Caleb,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  14.;  Judg. 
L  20.) 

Anaumblech,  one  of  the  ddties  in 
honour  of  whom  the  Sepharvaites  caused 
their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the 
moon. 

Ananiah,  a  citv  of  Palestine,  where  the 
Benjamites  dwelt  after  the  captivity. 
(Neh.  xi.  32.) 

Ananias,  the  name  o£  several  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  the 
following  were  the  most  remarkable :  — 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedssus,  who  was 
hi^h  priest,  a.  d.  47.  He  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  bv  Quadratus,  ^vemor 
of  Syria,  and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in 
his  place;  but  being  discharged  by  Clau- 
dius, in  consequence  of  the  protection  of 
Agrippa,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  where, 
as  Jonathan  had  been  miudered  through 
the  treachery  of  Felix,  the  successor  of 
Quadratus,  Ananias  appears  to  have  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  high  pnest, 
as  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the 
son  of  Phabaeus  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  Agrippa.  Before  this  Ananias  St, 
Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's  pre- 
diction that  God  would  smUe  him  (Acts, 
xxiii.  3.)  was  subsequently  accomplished, 
when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal  pa- 
lace by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  his  own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of 
Sapphira,  who  attempteid  to  join  the 
Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being 
convicted  of  fiilsebood  by  Peter.  (Acts.  v. 
1.  3.  5.) 
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3.  A  Christiaa  of  Damascus,  who  re- 
stored the  sight  of  Paul,  after  his  vision. 
(Acts  iz.  10—17.,  xxii.  12.) 

Anathoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, memorable  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxi.  18. ; 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  it  was  situated  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Josephus 
states  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city, 
which  was  assigned  as  a  residence  to  the 
Levites  of  the  ramily  of  Kohath,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since 
been  destroyed.  It  is  now  a  small  village 
named  Anata,  consisting  of  a  few  houses, 
occupied  by  poor  and  miserable  people, 
amounting  only  to  a  few  scores.  (Kobin- 
8on*s  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110.) 

Andrbw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee, 
and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Scythians,  and  was  crucified  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  Acts 
of  Andrew,  a  spurious  book,  which  was 
used  by  the  Encratites,  Apostolics,  and 
Origenians. 

Andronicus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a 
kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  St.  Paul, 
who  says  that  he  was  of  note  or  tn  reputa- 
tion among  the  apostles;  by  which  ex- 
pression we  are  not  to  understand  that  he 
was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but 
that  he  was  one  of  those  early  converts 
who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  apostles, 
before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Stephen. 

Aner,  one  of  the  Levitcal  cities,  situated 
in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  70.)  Also  the  brother  of 
Mamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

Anih,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  canton  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  50.) 

Animals,  reared  by  the  Jews,  465  — 
490.  Certain  animals,  why  prohibited  to 
be  eaten  by  them,  474,  475. 

Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of 
Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  This 
pious  widow  constantly  attended  the 
morning  and  evening  service  at  the  temple; 
and,  at  the  advanced  i^  of  eighty-K>ur 
years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was 
uttering  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving  at  the 
presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  she 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise 
God  and  to  speak  of  the  Messiah  to  all 
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those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemptioa 
of  Israel.  (Luke  iL  Se-^Se.) 

Annas,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Ananus,  was  a  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Quiri- 
nus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  but  was  deprived 
of  it  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  governor  of  Judaea.  The 
dignity  was  transferred,  first  to  Ismael,  the 
son  of  Phabaeus,  and  shortly  after  to 
Eieazar.  He  held  the  office  one  year,  and 
was  then  succeeded  by  Simon  ;  who,  after 
another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  d. 
26.  As  Caiaphas  continued  in  office  until 
A.  D.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as 
his  substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  ^eat 
influence  jointly  with  him.  (Luke  iii.  2.; 
John  xviii.  13 — 24. ;  Acts  iv.  6.) 

Annual  Festivals,  important  design  of, 
330,  331. 

Antilibanus  (Mount),  account  of,  58^ 
59. 

Antioch. 

1.  Antioch,  ike  metropoHt  of  Syria,  for- 
merly called  RiBLAH,  was  erected,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ;  according  to  others,  by  Seleucus 
Nicnnor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his 
father  Antiochus,  and  was  the  royal  seat 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where 
their  palace  was.  For  power  and  dignity 
it  was  little  inferior  to  Sdeucia  or  Alex- 
andria; and  the  inhabitants  were  cele- 
brated for  their  luxury,  efieminacy,  and 
licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it 
was  the  third  great  city  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  provinces ;  it  was 
called  Antiocfna  apud  JDaphnem^  or  An- 
tioch near  Daphne,  t.  e,  the  viUage  where 
her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  for  the 

jui  dvitatiif  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had 
given  to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Gre- 
cians and  Macedonians ;  and  for  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabseans  with  those  kinss. 
Among  Christians  it  is  memorable  for 
being  the  pUice  where  they  first  received 
that  name  by  divine  appointment  (Acts. 
xi.  86.),  and  where  both  St  Luke  and 
Theophilus  were  bom  and  inhabited. 
Modem  Antioch  and  its  vicinity  were 
completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake  in  the  autumnal  months  of  the 
year  1822.  The  modem  Arabic  name  of 
this  place  is  Antaina, 

2.  Antioch  ofPisidia,  a  dtv  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  14.,  was  propeny  situated  in 
Phrjgia,  and  ia  described  by  the  Greek 
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geocrapher,  Strabo,  as  "near  Pisidia." 
Hitherto,  on  the  authority  of  D*AnviUe 
and  other  subsequent  geographers,  this 
Antioch  has  been  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Aksher  (the 
ancient  Philomelium),  but  the  Rev.  F.  V. 
J.  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in 
November  1833,  after  it  had  been  loi^ 
lost  to  the  traveller,  has  proved  that  it 
was  at  Yaiobatz,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Ak-Shehr,  or  the  White 
Town.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this 
once  celebrated  city  are  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  A.  The  remains  of  a 
splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of 
which  are  perfect,  of  massive  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  acropolis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  ot  two  if  not 
more  extensive  Christian  churches,  attest 
the  ancient  maffnificence  of  Antioch. 
(Discoveries,  vol.  i.  pp.  267 — 312.)  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  ;  but  the 
Jews,  who  were  angry  at  seeing  that  some 
of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised 
a  sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  city. 

Antioch  us,  a  common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom 
are  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

1.  Antioch  us  Sotbr,  or  8aviour,  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  began  to  reign  b.  c. 
276.  He  conferred  manj'  immunities  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

2.  Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  b.  c. 
257  ;  whose  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  E^pt, 
is  foretold  by  Daniel,  (xi.  6.) 

3.  Antiochus  thb  Great,  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  began  to  reign  b.  c. 
219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  sub- 
mitting to  him,  he  permitted  them  through- 
out his  dominions  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws. 

4.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illus- 
trious, son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is 
the  subject  of  Daniel's  predictions.  (Dan. 
xi.  21 — 29.)  Though  bis  Syrian  flatterers 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanet,  the 
epithet  of  vile,  or  despicable,  given  him  bv 
the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character;  for  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  such  profligate  conduct  that  the 
historian  Polybius,  his  contemporarv,  and 
others  after  him,  instead  of  Epiphanes, 
more  correctly  called  him  Ejnmanes,  or 
the  madman.     This  Antiochus  designed 
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nothing  less  than  the  utter  extirpation 
of  Judaism  :  he  commanded  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  OlympiuR  to  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  a 
sow  to  be  oflered  in  sacrifice.  These 
profanations,  and  his  other  oppressions, 
aroused  the  fiunily  of  the  Blaccabees,  who 
bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus ; 
who,  filled  with  indignation,  was  hastening 
into  Judaea,  to  mSne  Jerusalem  (as  he 
menaced)  a  grave  for  all  the  Jews ;  but 
divine  vengeance  pursued  him ;  and  An- 
tiochus, falling  from  his  chariot,  bruised 
his  limbs,  and  died  in  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  B.C.  160.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

5.  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  rdgned 
only  two  years. 

6.  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Tryphon  his  minister,  b.  c.  139. 

7.  Antiochus  Pius,  Soter,  or  Sidetbs 
(that  is,  the  fisher  or  hunter),  reigned  ten 
years,  b.  c.  137  to  127;  in  which  last 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Par* 
thians. 

Ant  I  PAS,  a  Jhithjvl  martyr,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  ii.  13.,  is  tmd  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergaroos  by  the 
priests  of  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  cele- 
brated temple  in  that  ci^. 

Antipas  (Herod).  Biographical  notice 
of,  126. 

Antipatris,  a  small  town  which  was 
situated  in  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cassarea,  in  the  beautiftil  and  fertile  plain 
of  Sharon.  It  was  formerly  called  Ca- 
pharsaba  (which  **  name  still  exists  under 
the  Arabic  form  Kefr  Saba'*)  ;  but  being 
rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great, 
it  was  by  him  named  Antipatris,  in  honoui 
of  his  father  Antipater.  Hither  St.  Paul 
was  brought  after  his  apprehension  at 
Jerusalem,  on  his  way  to  Caraarea.  (Acts 
xxiii.  31.)  The  present  Kefr  Saba  is  a 
village  of  some  size,  standing  upon  a  low 
eminence :  the  houses  are  built  of  mud, 
and  there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible. 
(Dr.  Robinson,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol. 
X.  p.  530.) 

Antomia  (Tower  of),  25, 26. 

APHARSITES,    and    APHARSACHTHITESy 

were  two  tribes  or  nations  in  subjection 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  colonies 
of  them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country 
o£  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  who 
had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. They  greatly  opposed  the  build- 
mg  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6.,  iv.  9.) 
Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsitcs  to  be 
the  Parrhasii  in  the  east  of  Media ;  others. 
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the  Persians  ;  and  the  Apharsachthites 
have  been  compared  with  the  Parasitaceni, 
or  Parcetaceni,  a  people  of  Media. 

Aphek.  —  There  are  several  cities  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as, 

i.  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here 
the  Philistines  encamped,  when  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Shiloh,  which  was  taken 
in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  (I  Sam.  iv.) 
Probably  this  is  the  Aphekah  mentioned 
in  Josh.  XV.  53. 

2.  Aphek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
Here  the  Philistines  encamped,  while  Saul 
and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on  the 
mountains  of  Oiiboa.  (I  Sam.  xxix.  1. 
&c.) 

3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  near  the  country  of  the  Sido- 
nians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.,  xiii.  4.)  Perhaps 
this  was  the 

4.  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
principal  in  Ben-Hadad*s  kingdom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought 
between  Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the 
Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings  xx.  26. 
&c.),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion into  the  city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon 
them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably  in 
this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in 
Libanus,  on  the  river  Adonis,  stood  the 
famous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite. 
This  city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and 
Biblos. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima, 
situated  between  AJtnphipolis  and  Thessa* 
lonica,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the 
former  place.  St.  Paul  passed  through 
this  c'ty  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica. 
(Acts  xvii.  1.) 

Apollos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  bom  at 
AIexRndria,^and  distin^ished  for  his  elo- 
quence and  success  m  propagating  the 
Gospel.  His  history  and  character  are 
given  in  Acts  xviii.  24—28.,  xix.  1.  He 
preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence, 
that  the  Corinthians,  divided  in  their  af- 
fections, boasted  that  they  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos. 
From  these  vain  disputes  St.  Paul,  certain 
of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occasion 
to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which 
he  requires  the  Corinthian  Christians  to 
forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to  refer 
every  thing  to  Christ.  (1  Cor.  i.  12.,  iii. 
4.,  iv.  6.)  It  IS  uncertain  whether  the 
apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos 
took  with  him  on  his  departure  from 
Ephesus  for  Corinth :  but  it  is  clear,  that 
the  success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and 
the  admiration  felt  by  the  Corinthians  for 
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his  eloquence^  excited  no  envious  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  since  he 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  12.^,  and  subsequently  re- 
commended him  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(Tit.  iii.  13.) 

Apparel,  royal,  notice  of,  103, 104. 

Appeals,  to  superior  Jewish  tribunals, 
134.     To  the  imperial  tribunal,  147,  148. 

Apphia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the 
ancient  fathers  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of 
Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  inscription  of*^  his  epistle  to  Philemon 
in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St.  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.     (Philem.  2.) 

Appii  Forum,  a  small  town  on  the  cele- 
brated Appian  Way,  constructed  by  the 
Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to 
Brundusium.  St.  Paul  passed  through  this 
place  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  it  was 
distant  43  Roman  miles,  or  about  40  En- 
glish miles. 

Apple-trees,  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  8 1  • 

Aquila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  a  Jew  by  buth,  and  a  tent -maker 
by  occupation ;  who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla, 
was  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Christian 
faith.  When  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  religions  bein^  confounded 
by  the  Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired 
to  Corinth,  and  afterwards  became  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned  with  much  commend- 
ation. (Acts  xviii.  2.  18.  26. ;  Rom.  xvi.  3. ; 
1.  Cor.  xvi.  19.;  2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most 
cordial  friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted 
between  them.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had 
even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  ;  which  instance  of  devotedness  to  the 
apostle  has  been  referred  to  the  accusation 
preferred  against  the  apostle  before  Oallio 
at  Corinth,  or  to  the  tumult  excited  by 
Demetrius  a  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii.  12., 
xix.  24.) 

Ar  or  Ariel  of  Moab.   See  Radbath- 

MOAB. 

Arabia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  in- 
cluding the  peninsula,  which  lies  between 
Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Perbian 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of 
Arabia.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be 
principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed 
Dip  ^33  {jRemi  menevi)  or  children  of  the 
east  (Judg.  vi.  3. ;  1  Kings  v.  10. ;  Lsa.  xi. 
I  14.;  Jer.  xlix.  28.);  and  m  the  later  books 
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-Q^lli^  (arobim),  or  Arabians.  (2  Chroo. 
xxii.  1.;  Neh.  ii.  19.)  The  Greek  geogra- 
phers divided  this  country  into  three  parts. 
Arabia  Evdatfitaiv  or  Felix,  UirpktSrfc  or 
Petrsa,  and  SicJtvcTic  or  'Kpiifiog,  Deserta : 
but  these  divisions  were  not  anciently  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  nor  are  they 
recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament. 

1 .  Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  producing  various 
species  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and  fragrant 
gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  over  part  of  this  region. 

2.  Arabia  Petraa  received  its  name 
from  the  city  Petra:  it  lies  on  the  south  and 
south-eaAt  of  Palestine,  extending  to  Egypt, 
and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy 
plains. 

3.  Arabia  Deserta  lies  between  the 
other  two,  and  extends  northward  along 
the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  Mesopotamia ;  including  the  vast  de- 
serts which  lie  between  these  limits,  and 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savage  Arabs.  For  a  description 
of  the  horrors  of  a  journey  across  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  73 — 76. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the 
Arabians  (meaning  those  adjoining  Judeea) 
as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  con- 
sisted principally  in  flocks  and  cattle ;  they 
paid  kmg  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute  of 
7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  1 1 .)  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnished 
Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.^  They  loved 
war,  but  made  it  rather  like  thieves  and 
plunderers  than  like  soldiers.  They  lived 
at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  con- 
cerned themselves  little  about  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea 
which  the  Scripture  gives  of  them  (Isa. 
xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character 
at  this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  many  Arabians  have  cm- 
braced  Christianity;  though  by  far  the 
ereater  part  continue  to  profess  the  faith  of 
Mohammed. 

Arad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine.  Its  king  having 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  with  its  dependencies. 
(Numb.  xxi.  1 — ^3.)  In  later  times,  Arad 
was  rebuilt ;  and  is  placed  by  Euschius  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the 
distance  of  20  Roman  miles  firom  Hebron. 
Its  site  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Tell  *Arad. 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473.) 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  fatlier  of 
the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him,  are 
called  Aramaeans.     The  region,  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  denominated  Aram, 
is  a  vast  tract  extending  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction 
beyond  the  Tigris  into  Assvria.    Different 
parts  of  this  region  are  called  by  difierent 
names  ;  as — Aram  Niak&nmn,  or  Syria  of 
the  Two  Rivers,  that  is  Mesopotamia;  Aram 
of  Damascus;  Aram  of  Soba;  Aram  Beth- 
rekoh;  and  Artnn  of  jSfaacha;  because  the 
cities  of  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  and 
Maacha,  were  in  Syria  ;  or  at  least;  because 
Syria  contained  the  provinces  of  Soba, 
Maacha,  Rebob^  &c.     Homer  and  Hesiod 
call  Aramaeans  those  whom  the  more  mo- 
dem Greeks  call  Syrians.    The  prophet 
Amos  (ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first 
Aramaeans  dwelt  in  the  country  of  Kir,  in 
Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs;  and 
that  God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he 
did  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt ;  but  at  what 
time  this  happened  is  not  known.     Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of 
Mosopotamia,  Aramites.     The  Aramaeans 
oftea  warred  against  the  Hebrews  ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay 
him  tribute.    Solomon  preserved  the  same 
authority ;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Sy- 
rians were  generally  subject  to  the  kings  oT 
Israel ;  unless,   perhaps,  under  Jeroboam 
IL,  who  restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
to  its  ancient  boundaries.    (2  Kings  xiy. 
25.) 

Ararat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
Greater  Armenia,  on  which  Noah's  ark 
rested  afler  the  deluge.  (Gen.  viii.  4.)  It 
is  of  stupendous  height,  and  was  inacces- 
sible to  the  summit,  until  Professor  Parrot, 
of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  O.  S.  (Oct.  9.  N.  S.),  1829, 
after  repeated  failures,  overcame  every  im  - 
pediment.  By  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment he  ascertained  that  the  larger  and 
principal  peak  (the  Great  Ararat)  is  16,254 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly 
convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about  200 
Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  the  extre- 
mity declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides. 
He  subsequently  ascended  the  Little  Ara- 
rat, which  is  13,100  feet  abore  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  entire  upper  region  of  the 
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mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice  ;  and  the  magnituae  of  the  great 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  accession  of  ice.  The 
eternal  snows  upon  its  summit  occasion- 
ally form  vast  avalanches,  which  preci- 
pitate themselves  down  its  sides,  with  a 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 
Agridagh^  or  the  Great  Mountam,  is  the 
name  given  to  this  sublime  mountain  by  the 
Turks;  the  Armenians  call  it  Mads,  or 
the  Mother  of  the  World;  and  the  Persians 
in  the  neighbourhood  Kvhi  Nvach,  or  the 
Mountcttn  of  Noah;  but  all  unite  ^  reve- 
rencing it  as  the  haven  of  the  great  ship, 
which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from 
the  waters  of  the  deluge.  So  great  is  the 
reverence  of  the  Armenians  for  this  moun- 
tain, that,  as  soon  as  they  can  see  it  (and 
from  its  great  height  it  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  days  journey),  they  kiss  the 
eartli  and  repeat  certain  prayers  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183,  184. 
Prof.  Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  in  vol, 
i.  of  Mr.  Cooley's  **  World  Surveyed  in  the 
19th  Century,"  London,  1845,  pp.  178 — 
196.) 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1840,  a  fearful  earths 
quake  took  place  in  Ararat,  which  devas- 
tated the  neiffhbouring  country,  though 
providentially  few  lives  were  destroyed,  as 
It  occurred  in  the  daytime*  On  tlie  24th 
immense  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
had  been  gradually  loosened,  moved  for- 
wards, carrying  rocks,  precipices,  mud,  &c. 
along  in  one  vast  stream,  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  miles  in  width,  and 
exhausted  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Araxes.  The  most  striking  result  of  this 
volcanic  action  is  that  the  icy  summit  of 
Great  Ararat  is  said  to  be  sunk  consider- 
ably, though  it  has  not  fallen  in,  as  it  was 
reported  at  the  time.  (Cooley's  World 
Surveyed,  pp.  372—375.;  Athenaeum,  1845, 
p.  813.) 

Arba.     See  Hebron. 

Arcuelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Herod  the  Great  in  the  government  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of  him 
in  p.  125. 

Archippus,  a  Christian  who  was  either 
a  teacher  or  a  deacon  of  the  Church  at 
Colossae,  the  members  of  which  are  invited 
by  St.  Paul  to  stir  up  their  pastor  to  dili- 
gence and  courage  in  his  Master's  work. 
(Col.  iv.  17.)  Paul  salutes  him  as  his  fel- 
low-soldier  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon, 
verse  2. 

Apx^^rvvayiayoQf  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
powers  and  functions  of,  278. 
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AjtBOPAOUs,  tribunal  of,  15I-— 153. 

Abetas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of 
Arabia,  was  the  father-in- biw  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in  re- 
venge for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas 
called  the  Romans  to  his  assistance ;  but 
some  unaccountable  dday  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  availed  himself  of  this  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  an  incursion  into  Sy- 
na,  and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus, 
where  he  appointed  an  ethnarch,  whose 
jurisdiction  probably  extended  only  over 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned 
men  have  supposed  this  nanie  to  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived  from 
ipiTfiy  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr. 
Pococke  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic 
name  (from  al-kareth)  which  was  common 
to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aroob,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of 
the  same  name,  wnich  was  situated  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  :  it 
belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  In 
this  district  there  were  sixty  cities  fortified 
with  high  walls,  &c,  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5.) 
And  many  ancient  ruins  are  found  here. 
(Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geography  of  Pa- 
lestine, p.  220.) 

Arimathba,  a  small  town  to  which  Jo- 
seph belonged  who  begged  the  bodv  of 
Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.)  It 
was  about  thirty-six  or  thirty«seven  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem.  Many  travellers 
have  supposed  this  to  be  the  place  called 
el-Ramleh;  but  Dr.  Robinson,  who  has 
minutely  explored  its  historical  topography, 
has  determmed  the  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  40 
—44.) 

Aristarcuus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica, 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  who  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tu- 
mult at  Ephesus,  and  was  afterwards  carried 
with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  snared  his  imprisonment.  (Acts 
xix.  29.,  XX.  4.,  xxvii.  2. ;  Col.  iv.  20. ; 
Philem.  24. ) 

Arithmetic  of  the  Jews,  523. 

Ark.     See  Noah. 

Armageddon,  the  name  of  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  xvi.  16.,  the  position  and 
nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According 
to  some  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of 
two  words,  siffnifying  the  mountain  of  Ma- 

?'eddo  or  Megiddo ;  a  place  situated  at  the 
got  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the 
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history  of  God's  people  for  two  memorable 
slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
V.  19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Others,  however, 
conjecture  that  the  name  Armageddon 
means  a  dry,  barren,  mountainous,  and  de* 
sert  country,  such  as  the  Jews  deemed  to 
be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.  This 
meaning  of  the  word  accords  with  what  is 
said  in  Rev.  xvi.  12 — 14. 

Arm lEsof  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions, 
officers,  and  discipline  of,  222 — 234.;  and 
of  the  Romans,  245—  247. 

Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  229.  Defensive 
arms,  229—23 1 .  Offensive  arms,  232—234. 
Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  armour 
iu  the  New  Testament,  247 — 249. 

Arnon,  river,  43, 

Aroer  : 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the 
Gadites,  on  the  river  Arnon.  (Numb,  xxxii. 
34.;  Deut.  ii.  36.,  iii.  12. ;  Josh.  xii.  2.,  xiii«25.) 
The  cities  of,  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xvii.  2.,  Prof.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion, 
may  mean  the  cities  beyond  Jordan  generally. 

2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.)  Its 
site,  for  the  discovery  of  which  Bible 
students  are  indebted  to  the  persevering 
researches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  is  now  called 
'Ar'arah.  Scattered  foundations  of  un- 
hewn stone,  with  small  fragments  of  pottery, 
are  its  only  remains.  ( Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

Arpad,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  near 
H4math,  with  which  it  is  often  joined, 
and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  34.,  xix.  13.;  Isa.  x.  9.;  Jer. 
xlix.  23.) 

Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  genealogv  of  Mary,  was 
born  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22—24.,  xi.  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his 
brethren  are  most  of  them  the  names  of 
countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Ar- 
phaxad, the  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  of  Joseph  us,  viz.  that  it  denotes  the 
primitive  countrv  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Arrows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice 
of,  233.     Divination  by  arrows,  388. 

ArTAXERXBS      (KnK^nmK,     ARTACH- 

scuascutha),  a  title  of  several  Persian 
kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
the  ancient  Persian  word  Arlahthetr,  which 
is  found  upon  the  inscriptions  of  Nachschi 
Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word  is 
the  Zendish  Khthethro  (also  sherao),  a  king. 
But  the  syllable  art  (which  is  found  in 
several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanus,  Ar- 
taphernes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have 
Bignified  great  or  mighty.     At  least  the 
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Greeks  ^ve  it  this  interpretation.  This 
signification  is  now  lost  in  the  Persian. 
From  the  original  Artahshetr^  the  modem 
Persians  formed  Ardethir  (a  name  borne 
by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanides) ;  the  Armenians,  Artashir ;  the 
Greeks,  Artaxerxet ;  and  the  Hebrewg, 
ArtaehschaschtAa^  Two  Persian  sovereigns, 
who  bore  this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Artaxerxbs,  who  at  the  instigation 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  issued  an  edict, 
prohibiting  them  ftom  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7. — ^22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
assumed  that  name,  and  pretending  to  be 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  brother 
of  Cambyses,  occupied  the  throne  between 
the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxes,  who  issued  a  decreo 
extremely  favourable  to  the  Jews,  which 
was  earned  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra 
vii.  1.,  viii.  I.)  Thb  sovereign  is  the  Ar- 
taxerxes sumamed  Longimanus,  or  the 
Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity. 
Nehemiah  was  his  cup-bearer,  and  was 
permitted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebiuld  its  walls,  and 
to  be  the  governor  of  Judsa. 

ApTffiic.    Sec  Diana. 

Arts,  origin  of,  504.  State  of  them 
from  the  deluge  until  the  time  of  Moses, 
ibid.  And  from  Moses  until  after  the  cap- 
tivity, 505,  506.  Account  of  some  of  the 
arts  practised  by  the  Jews.  507 — 516. 

Aruboth,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country- 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judab.  (1  Kings 
iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

Arvad,  or  Aradus,  a  small  island  only 
1500  paces  in  circuit,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
opposite  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8.) ;  it  is 
now  called  Ruad.  **  Most  modem  tra- 
vellers represent  it  as  covered  with  ruin» 
and  nearly  deserted.  In  reality  it  is  covered 
(1845),  all  except  a  small  space  on  the  east 
side,  with  heavy  Saracenic  and  Turkish 
castles,  within  which  resides  a  maritime 
population  of  about  2,000  souls.  On  the 
margin  of  the  sea  there  are  the  remains  of 
double  Phoenician  walls  of  huge  bevelled 
stones.  In  one  part  this  wall  is  still  30  or 
40  feet  high,  and  was  originally  15  or  20 
feet  thick.     This  must  have  been  a  stronger 

place  than  Tyre The  whole  island  is 

perforated  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  with 
very  ancient  cisterns."  (Rev.W.  M.  Thom- 
son, in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  Arvaditb  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
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18.    The   Anradites  were    employed    as 
mariners  by  the  Tyrians.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  8.) 

AsA»  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Abgam,  b.  c.  951.  He  was  distin^ished 
for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  Ood.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  or  his  reign,  the  prophet  Hanani 
having  reproved  him  for  his  distnist  in  Ood 
in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ben-Hadad 
king  of  Syria,  he  was  so  exasperated  that  he 
put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many 
of  his  friends.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  b.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jbduthun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  were  constituted  by  David 
chiefs  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  their 
families  formed  a  part.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1.) 
They  are  all  three  termed  prophets  or 
seers  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5.;  2  Chron.  xxix.  30., 
XXXV.  15.),  which  appellation  is  supposed 
to  refer  rather  to  their  genius  as  sacred 
poets  and  musicians,  than  to  their  possessing 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Psalms  1.  Ixxiii. — 
Ixxxiii.  were  composed  by  Asaph. 

AsBNATH,  the  daughter  of  Podpherah, 
and  wife  of  Joseph,  was  the  mother  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli.  45. 
and  xlvL  20.)  The  etymology,  Gesenius 
observes,  is  Egyptian  (but  ol»cure),  and 
this  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional 
presumption  in  fiivour  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  for,  according  to 
Coquercl,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely 
analogous  to  this  has  been  discovered  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  composed 
ofthe  monosyllable  Am  and  Neith^  the  name 
of  the  Egyptian  Minerva. 

AsHDOD.     See  Azotus,  p.  630.  wfrd. 

Ash  BR,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  lurael. 
^Gen.  XXX.  13.;  1  Chron.  ii.  2.)  For  the 
limits  of  the  canton  assigned  to  this  tribe, 
see  p.  13.  But  they  never  expelled  the 
nations  of  the  country,  nor  did  tney  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to 
them.  Their  soil  produced  abundance  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asber  tamely 
submitted  to  the  tvranny  of  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
the  fighting  men  of  this  tribe  were  41,500 ; 
in  the  wilderness  they  amounted  to  53,400. 

AsHKENAZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer 
(Gen.  X.  3.;  Jer.  11.  27.),  and  the  father  or 
head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in 
northern  Asia  is  intended  is  evident  from 
its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer  (Cymmeria), 
in  the  first  instance,  and  next  \o  Ararat 
(  Armenia),  in  the  second*    Hence  the  con- 
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jecture  is  not  improbable,  that  Ashkenaz 
itself  was  also  a  tribe  and  province  of  Ar- 
menia, or,  at  least,  lay  not  tar  from  it,  near 
the  Caucasus  or  towards  the  Black  Sea. 
Further  than  this  we  have  no  data.  The 
modem  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany, 
and  ignorantly  use  the  word  in  that  signifi- 
cation. 

AsHPBNAZ,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or 
rather  one  of  the  chief  chamberlains  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to 
select  certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  literature  and  sciences  ofthe 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  number  he  included 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  whose 
names  he  changed  into  Chaldsean  appella- 
tions. Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the 
provisions  sent  from  the  monarch's  table, 
filled  Ashpenaz  with  apprehension  ;  he  had, 
however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  con- 
straint towards  them.  At  that- time,  &s  in 
our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  infraction  of 
their  wills.  In  acceding  to  the  request  of 
Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend ;  and  the  grateful  prophet  specially 
records  that  God  had  disposed  him  to  treat 
him  with  kindness.     (Dan.  i.  3 — 16.) 

AsHTAROTH,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian 
idol,  notice  of,  373. 

AsHUR,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  11.), 
who  gave  his  name  to  Assyria. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the 
Old  World,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes 
the  proconsular  Asia,  which  comprised  the 
four  regions  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the 
seven  churches  of  Epbesus,  Laodicaea,  Per- 
gamos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

Asiarchs,  officers  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the 
sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  380. 
In  our  version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are 
termed  the  chief  of  Asia, 

AsKBLON,  or  AsHKELON,  a  City  in  the 
territory  ofthe  Philbtines,  situated  between 
Azotus  or  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  about 
520  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took 
Askelon,  which  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the 
Philistines.  (Judges  i.  18.)  This  place  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
During  the  crusades  it  was  a  station  of 
considerable  importance.  '*  Its  position 
must  have  been  strong,  seeing  nature  as- 
sisted art  in  its  defence.    Seated  on  the 
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shore,  the  sea  defended  it  on  one  side, 
while  a  natural  wall  of  rock  ran  round  it 
in  the  form  of  a  Hemicircle,  the  ground 


A8 

deseending  towards  the  sea,  he  (bund  the 
whole  front  of  the  hill  on  which  Assos  had 
been  erected,  a  wilderness  of  ruined  tern- 


within  sinking  in  the  manner  of  an  am-  pies,  baths,  and  theatres,  all  of  the  best 
phitbeatre.  In  this  hollow  the  town  was  workmanship.  The  seats  of  the  dieatres 
placed.    The  fortifications  of  Askelon  were  "  -«'»^       -^    •^-       ••    • 

erected  on  the  inclosing  line  of  rock,  and 
their  foundations  may  still  be  traced  all  the 


way  round,  in  the  ruins  which  attest  its 
ancient  strength."  (Wylie*s  Modem  Judaea 
conmared  with  ancient  Prophecy,  pi  169.) 
Moaero  Askelon  is  only  a  small  village,  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  old  city^ 
almost  within  reach  of  the  wayes  of  the  M&> 
diterranean,  and  prettily  imbedded  in  a  grove 
of  olive  and  date  trees.  (  Kennard's  Eastern 
Experiencea,  p.  279.  London,  1855.)  At 
present  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
round  there,  thus  literally  fulfilling    the 


remain,  although,  like  all  the  parts  of  the 
building,  displaced  as  if  bv  an  earthquake: 
they  are,  however,  uninjured  except  by 
age.    All  the  buildings  were  of  the  solid 
Gredi:  style,  and  the  friezes  roost  orna- 
mented.    A  few  sheds  only  form  the  vil- 
lage which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Assos.      (Fetlows's    Excursion   in   Asia 
Minor,  pp.  47,  4«.     In  pp.  49  —  53.  he  has 
given  engravings  of  some  of  these  very  in- 
teresting ruins,  and  also  of  portions  of  the 
inscriptions  which  he  discovered.) 
^  Assyria,  a  country  of  Asia,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Assur  or  Asshur,  the 


prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Ze-  I  second  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  2^.),  or  from 
chariah: — AMelon '19  cut  of  (Jer.  xlyii.  5\    a  tribe  designated  after  him,  who  settled 
Mhkehn  shall  be  a  deMokUion  (Zeph.  ii.  4.), 
Ashkelon  shall  not  be  mhabUed  (Zech  ix.  5.). 


Asm oN^ANs,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Maccabees,  the  descendants  of  Mattathias, 
aurnamed  Asmon.     See  p.  122. 

AsNAPPBR,  the  proper  name  of  an 
Assyrian  king  or  general.  (Ezra  iv.  10.) 
On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver,  2.  it 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  diiTerent  name  of 
Esar-haddon. 

A&PHAR,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ix. 
33.  which  Calmet  supposes  to  be  the  Lacus 


of  which  see  opt  47 — ^60. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  was 
declared  to  be  unclean,  ana  consequently 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites.  (Lev. 
xi.  26.)  Asses  were  reared  by  them  for 
draught,  486.  For  a  refutation  of  the 
calumny  against  the  Jews,  of  worshipping 
an  ass,  see  pp.  370, 371. 

Assembly  at  Ephesus,  powers  of,  153. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  accord- 
ing to  some  geographers,  but  of  Troas,  ac- 
cording to  others.   It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
-XX.  13,  14.;  and  occupied  a  commanding 
situation  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  was  fortified  with  strong  walls.     (Cra- 
mer's Description  of  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
pp.  122, 123.)     A  theatre  and  the  remains 
of  several  temples  and  other  edifices  still 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.  When  visited 
by  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  "  the  ruins  ex- 
tended for  many  miles,  undisturbed  by  any 
living  creature,  except  the  goats  and  kids. 
On  every  side  lay  columns,  triglyphs,  and 
friezes  of  beautiful  sculpture ;  every  object 
speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient 
city.**     In  one  place  he  saw  thirty  Doric 
capitals  placed  upon  a  line  for  a  fence;  on 


in  this  region.  Considerable  difficulties 
exist  with  respect  to  its  boundaries.  It 
appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  inclosed  between 
these  two  rivers,  from  the  part  where  they 
begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leaving 
Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not 
far  from  their  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.  From  an  examination  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  Assyrian  records,  Mr. 
Layard  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Assyrian 
dominions  did  not  extend  much  further 


Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea.    For  an  account    than  the  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 


and  Armenia  to  the  north,  not  reaching  to 
the  Black  Sea,  though  probably  to  the 
Caspian.    To  the  east  tbey  inchided  the 
western  province  of  Persia ;  to  the  south, 
Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia.     To  the  west,  the  Assyrians 
may  have  penetrated  into  Lycia,  and  per- 
haps   Lydia;  and   Syria  was  considered 
within  the  territories  of  the  great  king. 
Egypt  and  MerSe  f^thiopia)  were   the 
furthest   limits  reached  by  the  Assyrian 
armies."    (Discoveries    in    Nineveh   and 
Babylon,  p.  633.)     The  country  abounds 
in  wheat,  and  in  the  more  esteemed  kinds 
of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton,  and  manna, 
ft  was  therefore  with  truth,  that  the  As- 
syrian commander  Rabshakeh  called  his 
native  country  alandv^tere  there  it  com  and 
whe,  bready  and  vmevardsp  oUve  oU  and 
honey.    (2   Kings   xviii.   32.;  Isa.   xxxvi. 
17.)       Which  account  is  confirmed   by 
numerous  modem  travellers. 

Sketch  of  the  Hutoty  of  Assyria,  illuitnh 
tiveofthe  Prophetic  Writings, 

The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by 
Ninus,  the  son  of  Behis  ;  and,  according  to 
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Herodotus,  it    continued   five     hundred 
and  twenty    years.      (Herod,  lib.  i.  c. 
95.)     Ninus   reigned   one   hundred  and 
twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  his- 
torians (Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius  in 
Chron.),  though  others  make  his  reign  to 
have  lasted  only  seventeen  years.  (Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c.  L — ^iv.)     He  enlaived  and 
embellished  the  ancient  eitv  of  Nineveh, 
which  had  been    built  by  Nimrod  many 
ages  before  his  time.    (Gen.  z.  9,  10.) 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world 
2737,  B.  c.  1267,  during  the  period  when 
Deborah  and  Barak  jndged  the  Israelites. 
Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Se- 
miramis,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty- 
two  years.     She  enlarged  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  she  left  in  a  flourishing  state 
to  ner  son  Ninyas,  a.u.  2831,  B.C.  1173. 
The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning 
the  subsequent  history  of  that  celebrated 
monarchy,  and  the  successors  of  Ninyas, 
until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who 
flourished  a. m.  3160,  B.C.  624  ;  and  even 
then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of  the 
monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Nineveh  was  at 
that  time  a  city  of  immense  extent,  whose 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  cities, 
abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury,  were  ex- 
tremely corrupt  in  their  morals.    But,  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign 
and  subjects  repented  and  abandoned  their 
evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.    At 
length,  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having  I 
risen  to  their  utmost  height,  God  raised  | 
np  enemies  to    chastise  them.    Arbaces 
the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life  which  Sardanapalus  (or 
Asser-Hadan-Pul^  led  in  his  palace,  con- 
spired with  Belesis,  governor  of  Babvlon, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthless 
a  sovereign.     Arbaces  led  an  army  across 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan ;    and  after 
various    engagements    Sardanapalus    was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend 
himself  a  long  time,  because  the  city  was 
stron^y  fortified,  and  the  besiegers  had  not 
machmes  to  batter  the  walls.     But  in  the 
third  year  of  the  si^ge,  the  river  Tigris, 
being  swollen  with  continual  rains,  over- 
flowed part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the 
predictions  of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 
10),  and  broke  down  the  wall  for  twenty 
furlongs.      Sardanapalus,   that  he  mipht 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  wo- 
men   and    all    his    immense    treasures. 


A  S 

(Usher's  Annals,  a.m.  3^54.    Athenaeus, 
Ub.  xii.  c.  12.)     Arbaces  and  Belesis  then 
divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus  :  the 
former  had  Media,  which  he  restored  to  its 
liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon,  where  he 
reiffned  fourteen  years  :  Nineveh  they  left 
to  Ninus  the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and  maintained 
the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  consi- 
derable splendour ;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins 
of  this  vast  empire,  there  were  formed  three 
considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  l^ine- 
veh,  that   of  Babylon,  and   that  of  the 
Mede&     After  the  death  of  Arbaces  the 
Median,  the  Assyrians  were  able  to  make 
themselves  again  independent 

1.  The  first  who  ascended  the  throne  was 
PuL,  whom  Colonel  Rawlinson  believes  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  old  Assyrian 
line  of  kings.  Pul  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (2 
Kings  XV.  19.,  1  Chron.  v.  26.)  ;  who  pur- 
chased peace  at  the  price  of  one  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  found  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  slab  in  the  south-west  palace 
of  Nineveh.  With  this  booty  Pul  returned 
hom&  He  reigned  twenty-one  years,  b. a 
773 — 753,  and  was  succeeded  by 

2.  TlOLATH-PILESER,  or  TlOLATH-  PUL- 

ASSBR,  who  reigned  from  &  c.  753  to  734^. 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  having  requested  his 
assistance  against  Rezin  king  of  Damas- 
cus, and  Pekah  kine  of  Israel,  Tiglath- 
pileser  advanced  with  a  numerous  army, 
defeated  Rezin,  captured  Damascus,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there 
by  the  Syrians,  agreeab^  to  the  predictions 
of  Isaiali  (viii.  4. ;  and  Amos  (15.).  He 
also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  con- 
quered Pekah,  to  whom  he  left  only  the 
province  of  Samaria,  and  carried  away  part 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity  to  the  fur- 
thest end  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  placed 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  latitude  39°. 
But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this 
unhallowed  alliance:  for  Tiglath-pileser 
exacted  from  him  such  immense  sums  of 
money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to 
exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but  also  to  take 
all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chroa  xxviii  20,21.  24)  Ahaz  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  whose 
successors  found  abundance  of  pretexts  for 
entering  the  kin^'dom  of  Judah,  which 
they  ultimately  mined  and  subverted. 

3.  Shalmanesbr,  the  successor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser, reigned  from  b.c.  734  to  '«20. 
He  is  called  Shulman  in  Hos.  x.  13.  ;  and 
Sargon  in  Isa.  xx  1.    He  is  called  Sar- 
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gina  in  the  Assyrian  inscription  deciphered 
by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  thinks  it  very 

Eossible  that  his  real  condition  was  that  of 
ead-gardener  ;  but  being  a  man  of  great 
daring,  energy,  and  capacity,  he  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  reins  of  government  imme- 
diately after  they  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Tiglath-pileser.     Among  other  military 
achievements,     Shalmaneser    came    into 
Syria  B.C.  126,  and  desolated  the  country 
of  the  Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  (xvi.  1. )  delivered  three 
vears  before.     He  then  attacked  the  little 
kingdom  of   Israel,  which   was  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  Samaria;  and  com- 
pleted the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who 
remained  by  carrying  them  into  captivity 
beyond  the  Euphrates.     Thus  terminated 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  a.h.  3283,  B.C.  721 
or  722.     (2  Kings  xvii.  3.,  xviii.  9—11.) 
Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God, 
escaped  the  fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom, 
however,  he   became  tributary,  and   the 
Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh. 
Shortly  after  these  events,  most  of  the 
maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to  the 
Tyrians  revolted  a^inst  them,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assynans.     Shalmaneser  ad- 
vanced to  their  assistance.     These  cities 
furnished  him   with   a  fleet  of  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels,  manned  by  eight  hundred 
Phoenician  rowers.     They  were  attacked 
by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only ; 
who  dispersed  their  fleet,  and  took  five 
hundred    prisoners.     The    Assyrian   mo- 
narch did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre  ; 
but  he  left  bodies  of  troops  in  its  vicmity 
to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence 
the  Tyrians  obtained    their    supplies   of 
water.     His  precautions  were  frustrated  by 
the  besieged,  who  dus  wells  within  their 
city.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah 
denounced  against  them  those  judgments 
which  are  recorded  in  the  twentv-third 
chapter  of  his  prophecies.     And  Hezekiah 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  trou- 
bled state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 
4.  Sennacherib  (who  is  called  Jareb  in 
Hos.  x.  6.)  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
A.M.  3287,  B.C.  720,  and  was  immediately 
involved  in   war,  both   in   Asia  and  in 
Egypt.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Heze- 
kiah shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  from 
iiim  by  Shalmaneser.   It  appears  from  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  Hezekiah  had 
concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance  and 
defence  with    the    kings  of   Egypt   and 
Ethiopia  against  the  Assyrian  monarch.  | 


AS 

(Isa.  XX.  1 .  ^  tea.,  2  Kings  xviiL  24.,  xuc. 
9.)    Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tri- 
bute, Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  with  a 
miphty  army,  and  captured  the  principal 
cities  of  that  country.     It  is  probable  that 
he  took  Damascus  m  his  progress.    The 
pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom 
pillaged,  implored  peace  of  Sennacherib 
on  any  terms  he  would  prescribe  ;  and 
gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw. 
But  the  Assyrian,  regardless  alike  of  the 
sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  coDtiuued 
the  war,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more 
vigorously  than  ever.    Nothing  was  able 
to   withstand  his  power ;  and  of  all  the 
strong  places  of  Judah,  none  remained  un- 
captured  but  Jerusalem,  which  was  reduced 
to  the  very  last  extremity.     Isaiah,  how- 
ever, encouraged   Hezekiah  by  promises 
of  divine  interposition  and  deliverance,  and 
announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  return  into  his  own  country. 
(2    Kings  xix.  20 — 34.)      Accordingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied 
forces  of  the  king  of  Egvpt  and  of  Tir- 
hakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  returned 
into  Judah  with  immense  spoil,  and  re- 
newed the  siege  of  Jerusalem:   but  an 
angel  of  Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  of  his   troops.     (2 
Kings  xix.  35.)     Sennacherib  returned  to 
Nineveh,  where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of 
his  tyranny  and  savage  temper,  slew  him 
while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch  his  god,  and  immediately  fled  into 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.     (2  Kings  xix. 
37. ;  Tobit  i.  21.)    Mr.  Layard  has  given  a 
very  interesting  abstract  of  the  history  of 
Sennacherib    from    the    inscriptions     at 
Kouyunjik.    (Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  139 — 144.)     Sennacherib  is 
supposed  to  have  ''reigned  about  thirty- 
seven  years  over  Assyria,  Media,  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  probably  held  Bab3'loQ 
as  a  dependent  province,  governed  by  a 
tributary  monarch." 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  Senna- 
cherib's war  with  Hezekiah  that  the  latter 
fell  sick,  and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  sun 
went  back  ten  degrees  ou  the  dial  of  the 
palace,  to  prove  the  truth  of  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction of  his  recovery.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
xix.  XX. ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  xxxix.) 

5.  A.  M.  3294,  B.  c.  683.  On  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  another  of 
his  sons  (who  is  called  Assur-ak-adaka 
in  a  Babylonian  clay  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum)  reigned  in  his  stead.    He  winged 
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war  with  the  PhiUstines,  from  whom  his 
general,  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also 
attacked  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xz.)> 
and  Idumaea  or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in 
order  to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  com- 
mitted against  his  fiither  Sennacherib.  At 
length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
Manasseh  kin^  of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.)  This  last  war,  however, 
happened  long  after  those  above  related. 
Esar-haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  victories,  to 
the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of 
Babylon,  bavins  availed  himself  of  the 
intestine  troubles  and  commotions  oc- 
casioned by  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
family,  to  make  himself  master  of  that 
city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dominions. 
Manasseh,  having  been  restored  to  the 
divine  favour  after  a  deep  and  sincere  re- 
pentance, obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  after  a  short  captivity  at 
Babylon.  (Usher's  Annals,  A.  m.  3327.) 
Esar-haddon  reigned  perhaps  sixteen  years. 

6.  Esar-haddon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nabuchodornosor  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar L ;  whom  Colonel  Rawlinson  calls 
Sardanapalus  III.  He  reigned  twenty 
years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Having 
conquered  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medes 
(the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cc.  101, 
102.),  he  resolved  to  subjugate  all  the 
neighbourinff  territories.  He  therefore 
despatched  liolofernes  into  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine with  an  immense  army  i  but  that 
general  was  slain,  and  his  armv  totally 
discomfited,  before  Bethulia,  in  the  man- 
ner related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Judith. 

7.  A.  M.  3356,  B.  c.  648,  Saracus,  other- 
wise called  Chyniladan  or  Chyna-Ladanus, 
(or  Sardanapalus  IL)  succeeded  Saos- 
duchin  in  the  Assyrian  throne.  Having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects 
by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little  care  he 
took  of  his  dommions,  Nabopolassar,  sat- 
rap of  Babvlon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  of 
Astyages  kmg  of  Media,  leagued  together 
against  him.  He  was  besieged  in  Nineveh, 
which  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  who  par- 
titioned his  dominions  between  them  ;  Na- 
bopolassar becoming  master  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  having  Media 
and  the  ac^acent  provinces.  (Usher's 
Annalfl,  a.  m.  3378.  Calmet,  Precis  de 
THistoire  Profane  de  I'Orient,  §  I.  Dis- 
sert, tom.  ii.  pp.  320 — 333.  Mr.  Sharpens 
Sketch  of  Assyrian  History,  forming 
chapter  iii.  of  Mr.  Bonomi*s  Nmeveh  and 
its  Palaces;  second  edition.  Col.  Raw- 
linson's    Outlines   of   Assyrian   History. 
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Smith's  Gentile  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  215^^ 
234.) 

Assyrian  Idols  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  376. 

AsTARTB,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol, 
a  notice  of,  373. 

Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the 
Jews,  523. 

Athaliah,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Sa- 
maria and  wife  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judsh. 
Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the 
sons  of  Jehoram  (whom  he  had  by  other 
wives)  except  Jehoash,  who  was  provi- 
dentially saved  by  Jehosheba,  and  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Atha- 
liah was  slain,  after  an  usurpation  of  six 
years.    (2  Kings  xi.) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece, 
sometime  a  very  powerful  commonwealth, 
distinguished  by  the  military  talents,  but 
still  more  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and 
politeness  of  its  inhabitants.  St.  Paul 
coming  hither,  a.d.  32,  found  them  plunged 
in  idolatry,  occupied  in  inquiring  and  re- 
porting news,  curious  to  know  every  thing, 
and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion 
and  happiness.  (Acts  xvii.)  From  an 
altar  erected  to  the  **  Unknown  God  "  (the 
origin  of  which  see  in  Vol.  I.  p.  195.) 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  taking 
opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
was  carried  before  the  judges  of  the  tribu- 
nal called  the  Areopagus  ;  where  he  gave 
an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a 
remarkable  instance  of  powerful  reasoning. 
(Seeanaccountof  the  AREOPAGUsinp.  152. 
of  this  volume.)  Modern  Athens  suffered 
severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  Turks. 
It  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece  i  and  the  plan  of  the  city 
has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought 
into  view  in  one  long  street,  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  centre^  and  finish  at  the 
ancient  entrance.  The  present  small  po- 
pulation is  daily  increasing.  An  extensive 
olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  affords  almost 
the  only  article  of  commerce  connected 
with  the  place.  (Hardy's  Notices  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  314—317.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
art  at  Athens  now  adorn  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of 
its  various  monuments  of  former  times,  is 
referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to 
the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to 
Mr.  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and 
especially  to  Colonel  Leake's  "Topogra- 
phy of  Athens,"  and  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
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**  Athens  and  Attica.*'  A  concise  but 
graphic  sketch  of  Athens  is  given  by  Prof. 
Robinson,  in  his  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i. 
pp.  9—14. 

Atonement,  fast  of,  345,  346. 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  of  PampbyKa, 
and  the  chief  residence  of  the  prefect.  It 
derived  its  name  from  king  Attains,  its 
founder.  Hither  St.  Paul  went  from  Perga 
in  Pamphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  25.)  It  still 
subsists  under  the  name  of  SaUaUa^  The 
harbour  can  only  accommodate  small  ves- 
sels. The  modern  town  is  the  residence 
of  a  pacha. 

Augustus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  second  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment 
to  be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii. 
1.  —  The  forty-second  year  of  his  reign  is 
that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 
The  title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received 
from  the  flattery  of  the  senate,  became  the 
personal  appellation  of  his  successors ;  and 
St.  Luke  has  employed  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  to  designate  Nero.  (Acts  xxv. 
21.  25.) 

Aten.     See  On,  infr^» 

Aten  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in 
the  part  of  Syria  near  to  Damascus  :  ac* 
cordmg  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Un, 
and  is  proverbially  considered  as  a  delight- 
ful valley.  As  the  original  word  (Bikatb- 
Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal 
rendering  of  Amos  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain 
of  vanity,  it  is  coi^ectured  to  have  been  a 
place  remarkable  for  idolatry,  Bethel  being 
called  Beth-Aven  in  Uos.  v.  8»  for  that 
reason. 

Ayims,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  afterwards  {Yossessed  b^  the  Caph- 
torim  or  Philistines.     (Deut.  ii.  23.) 

Avites  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city  whence  colonies  were 
sent  into  Samaria.  (2  Kings  xvii*  24. 31.) 
Ava  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  north-west  of  Chaldsaa. 

AzAREAH. —  1.  The  name  of  a  king  of 
Judah,  also  called  Uzziah  (which  see 
irtfrd) ;  —  2.  The  name  of  several  hiffh 
priests  among  the  Jews;-— and,  3.  The 
name  of  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asa.  (2 
Chron.  xv.  ],  2.) 

AzKKAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  east  of  Beth- 
lehem.    (Josh.  XV.  35.) 

Azotus,  or  AsHDOD,  a  city  of  Judaea, 
was  anciently  one  of  the  five  cities  belong 
ing  to  tlie  princes  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh, 
xiii.  3. ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  In  the  division  of 
Palestine  bv  Joshua  it  was  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.) ;  but 
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the  possession  of  it,  if  not  retained^  was 
soon  recovered  by  the   Philistines,  who, 
three    hundred   years   afterwards,  having 
captured  the  ark  of  God,  brought  it  to 
Asfadod,  and  de|x>stted  it  in  the  temple  of 
their  idd  deitv  Dagon.     (1  8am.  v.   I.) 
Subsequently  Uziaah  king  of  Judah,  having 
successfully  warred  against  the  Philistines, 
broke  down  its  walls.     (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.) 
The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan,  the  As- 
syrian general,  m  the  lime  of  Hezekiah. 
(Isa.  XX.  L)     After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  name- 
rous  alliances  made   by  them    with    the 
women  of  Ashdod,  introiduced  the  worship 
of  false  gods  into  their  families ;  so  that 
the  oi&pring-of  these  marriages  tpake  kaif 
m  ike  language  of  Aikdod,  and  could  not 
tpeah  m  £e  Javr  language^  but  according 
to  the  language  of  eaeh  people.     For  this 
crime  agamst  the  law  of  God,  that  most 
upright  and  patriotic  of  rel^ious  governors, 
if ehemiah,  contended  with  them,  and  made 
them  swear  tliat  they  would  eontract  no 
more  such  idolatrous  umons.     (Neh.  xiii. 
23 — 26.)  Ashdod  was  afterwards  captured 
by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  v.  68.),  by 
whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes.     (1  Mace.  x.  84.)    It  was  evidently 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was    called    Azotus. 
Here   Philip  the   evangelist    was   found, 
after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
at  Gaza,  which   was    about    thirty  miles 
distant.  (Acts  viii.  40.)     At  present  Ash- 
dod is  a  miserable  village  called  Esdud, 
picturesquely   situated   on   a    small    emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  olive  grounds  and 
orchards:   there   are   no   vestiges   of  its 
former  splendour.     The  road  to  this  place 
lies  over  an  undulating  surface,  partially 
covered  with  grain  and  thistles.     (Robin- 
son's Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.   21. 
Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  172S.) 


Baal,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  373. ; 

and  of  his  worship,  384,  385. 

^Baalab.     See  KiaJATH-JEARiM,  tn/ro. 

Baalbbrith,  1  t>u      -  •       •  I  1 

Baalzbbub,    I^^TIST'     ""^^  ''''^'^ 
Baalzbphon,J      <>'''»'*• 

Baal-Gad,  a  city  which  was  situated 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Maunt 
Herman.  (Josh.  xi.  17.,  xii.  7.)  :  it  was 
one  of  the  places  which  remained  uncon- 

3uered  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death  of 
oshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  By  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  afterwards  called  He- 
liopolis,  and  by  the  modern  natives  it  is 
called  Baalhec,  both  which  names  mean 
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the  City  of  the  Sun*  It  is  sapposed  to 
have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Hahon 
in  Sol.  Song.  ▼!».  11^  and  also  Baalath 
in  %  Kings  ix.  18.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  believe  that  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbec 
was  erected  bjr  Solomon,  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  Anti-Libamifl,  just  where  the 
niountaui  terminatea  in  a  plain,  and  it 
presents  to  the  traveller  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  ruins,  aanong  which  those  of 
tne  Temple  of  Baal  or  the  Sun  are 
most  conspicuous.  In  these  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  stones  sixty  and  sixty-six 
feet  in  length,  twelve  in  thickness,  and 
twelve  in  height.  The  i^lendid  work  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkios,  published  at 
London  in  1753»  and  reprinted  in  1887, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnifieence 
of  these  remains  of  ancient  art  i  of  which 
some  accmntc  views  will  be  found  in  the 
"Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,*' 
edited  by  the  author  of  this  work.  The 
population  of  Baalbec,  which  in  1751  was 
five  thousand,  in  1835  was  reduced  to  two 
hundred  persons.  The  modem  town  con* 
sists  of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of 
the  ruins  of  this  place  as  they  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ad* 
dison,  in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  51—72. ;  and  especially  by  Lord 
Lindwy,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer 
of  1837,  in  his  Letters  from  Bgypt,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  191—204.  *'  All  its  parts  are 
of  gigantic  yet  most  graceful  proportion, and 
breathe  a  noble  testimony  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  ancient  genius.  Column  and 
capital,  frieze  and  cornice,  roofstone  and 
entablature,  all  lie  in  dire  confusion,  yet 
as  fresh  almost  as  if  the  artist's  chisel 
had  but  just  wrought  out  the  conceptions 
of  a  dehcate  fancy  to  perpetuate  them  in 
marble.*'  (Fisk's  Pastors  Recollections, 
p.  391.) 

Baal-Hazob,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where 
Absalom  made  a  sheep-shearing  fea&t| 
at  which  he  caused  his  brother  Amnon  to 
be  assassinated.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  83 — 29.) 

Baalpeor,  a  Canaaaitish  idol,  notice 
of,  373. 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahyab,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  to  Jeroboam  I. :  he  treach- 
erously killed  his  sovereien  Nadab^  and 
afterwards  usurped  his  Kingdom,  B.C. 
953—930. 

Babbl,  the  name  of  a  lofty  tower, 
which  the  descendants  of  Koah  began  to 
build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeain 
afler  the  deluge :  it  was  so  called  {iabel 
signifying  confunott)^  because  Ood  there 
confounded  tne  language  of  thoee  who 
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were  employed  in  the  undertaking.  (Gen. 
X.  10.,  zi.  9.)  Their  object  was  to  built  a 
city  and  a  tower,  m  order  to  prevent  their 
further  dispersion  over  the  earth.  But,  as 
this  was  contrary  to  the  divine  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants, 
God  caused  them  to  be  scattered.  The 
tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete ;  but 
the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably 
laid,  and  a  portion  of  the  builders  con- 
tinued to  dwell  there.  This  place  after- 
wards became  the  celebrated  ci^  of 

Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldarn, 
which  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  espedully 
after  its  enlargement  and  improvement  by 
Nebnc^adnezsar,  when  it  became  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to 
have  covered  an  area  of  480  stadia,  or 
nearly  60  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the 
wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  50 
cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height. 
The  river  Euphrates  divided  the  city  mto 
two  parts,  which  were  connected  by  means 
of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  furlong  in  length 
and  sixty  feet  wide.  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
a  copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient 
Babylon  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology 
(vol.  i.  pp.  453^-466.  4to.,  or  vol.  i.  pp. 
453—458.  8vo^. 

The  bonks  or  the  waters  of  Babylon  were 
planted  with  willows,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  capti-* 
vity  of  the  Moabites  by  Nebuchadnenar, 
says,  that  they  tkail  be  carried  away  to  the 
vaUey  ofwiUowi,  The  tenritory  surround- 
ing the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  at  pre- 
sent composed  chiefly  of  plams,  whose  soil 
is  rich;  and  the  river«banks  are  still  hoary 
with  reeds,  and  covered  with  the  .grey  ozier 
willows,  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel 
suspended  their  harps (Psal.  cxxxvii.  I — 4.), 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  while  their 
conquerors  tauntingly  commanded  them  to 
sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ters Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
297.) 

The  accounts  of  the  anciettts  respecting 
the  great  extent  of  this  city  were  formerly 
discredited  ;  but  they  have  been  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  researches  of  miMilem  tra^ 
vellers.  Around  the  modem  town  of 
Hillah,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, there  are  immense  mounds  and  ruins 
(by  the  natives  termed  the  ndns  of  Babel)^ 
whieh  represent  the  once  mighty  Babylon. 
Among  them  the  following  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  viz. :  — 

1.  **  The  Kasr,  or  palace,  a  mound  of 
about  700  yards  in  length  and  breadth. 
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Its  moulded  bricks  ornamented  with  in- 
scriptions, and  its  glazed  and  coloured 
tiles,  added  to  the  sculptures  which  have 
been  found  there,  speak  of  its  importance, 
and  have  led  to  its  being  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  eastern  and  largest  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  re- 
nowned for  its  sloping  gardens."  (Ains- 
worth's  Researches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
and  Chaldsea,  p.  169.) 

2.  The  Mujelibe  b  an  extensive  mound 
of  oblong  shape  and  irregular  height,  the 
elevation  of  the  highest  angle  being  141  feet. 
This  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  cemetery,  from  the  circumstance  of 
skeletons  and  wooden  coffins  having  been 
found  in  it.  The  Mujelibe  is  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Hillah,  and  550  yards  from 
the  river  Euphrates.  Its  sides  are  worn 
into  furrows  by  the  weather.  Its  summit 
is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in  some 
of  which  were  found  layers  of  broken  burnt 
brick,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  also 
whole  bricks  with  inscriptions  on  them. 

3.  The  Birs  Nimroud,  the  palace  of  Nim- 
rod  of  the  Arabs,  and  by  some  believed  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  a 
vast,  bare,  barren,  and  yellow  heap  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  slag,  and  broken  potterv. 
Fragments  of  stone,  marble,  and  basalt, 
scattered  among  the  rubbish,  show  that  it 
was  adorned  with  other  materials.  The 
cement  by  which  the  bricks  were  united  is 
of  so  tenacious  a  quality,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
entire.  This  mound  rises  to  the  height  of 
198  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  compact 
mass  of  brickwork,  37  feet  high  by  28 
broad,  the  whole  being  thus  235  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  Neither  the  original 
form  nor  the  object  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  is  the  ruin  has  hitherto  been  determined. 
Whoever  may  have  been  its  founder,  as 
yet  no  remains  have  been  discovered  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

For  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of 
these  celebrated  ruins,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily referred  to  Mr.  Rich's  "Two  Me- 
moirs" (London,  1818),  and  to  Mr.  La- 
yard's  "Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon *'  (London,  1853). 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situ- 
ated, both  in  respect  to  commence  and  as  a 
naval  power,  it  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Oulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navi- 
gable by  large  vessels;  and  being  joined  to 
the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  bv  the  canal 
called  NahamutUia^  or  the  Koyal  River, 
supplied  the  city  with  the  produce  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.     Semiramis 
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was  the  foundress  of  this  part  also  of  the 
Babylonian  ereatness.  8he  improved  the 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  and  n  said  to 
have  had  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  galleys. 
We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times, 
we  hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval 
power  of  Babylon ;  for,  afler  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphrates  was 
not  only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by 
being  diverted  from  its  course,  and  lefb  to 
spread  over  the  country  ;  but  the  Persian 
monarchs,  residing  in  their  own  country, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  invasion  by  sea  on 
that  part  of  their  empire,  purposely  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  both  rivers  by 
making  cataracts  in  them  ;  that  is,  by  rais- 
ing dams  across  the  channel,  and  making 
artificial  falls  in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of 
any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come  up. 
Alexander  began  to  restore  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  by  demolishing  the  ca- 
taracts upon  the  Tigris,  as  far  up  as  Se- 
leucia,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
great  designs ;  those  upon  the  Euphrates 
still  continued.  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  men- 
tions them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xvii.  4.)  calls  Babylon 
the  land  of  merchants  ;  and  Isaiah  Txliii.  14., 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation)  speaks  of  the 
Chaldieans  exuUing  in  their  ships;  which, 
Bp.  L.  remarks,  they  might  justly  do,  in 
his  time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no 
foundation  for  any  such  boast.  (Bp. 
Lowth,  on  Isa.  xliii.  14.}.  There  is  an 
erudite  and  valuable  memoir,  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hubbard,  on  the  commerce  of  ancient  Ba* 
b)lon  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes 
of  the  Biblical  Repository  for  1836,  pub- 
lished at  Andover,  U.  S. 

Babylon  rapidly  declined  during  the  Per- 
sian dynasty:  Darius  Hystaspes  broke 
down  the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates, 
which  Cyrus  had  spared.  Alexander  the 
Great  designed  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actu- 
ally employed  ten  thousand  labourers  for 
two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish ;  but 
the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive,  by  hin 
premature  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  dis- 
mantled and  spoiled  Babylon,  to  build  Se- 
leucia  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  he 
transplanted  the  mhabitants ;  and  in  Stm- 
bo*s  time,  about  the  Christian  era,  *'the 
greater  part  of  Babvlon  was  become  a 
desert,'*  which  the  IParthian  kings  con- 
verted into  a  park,  where  they  took  the 
recreation  of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time, 
A.  D.  340.  Its  ruins  are  now  the  haunts  of 
lions  and  other  beasts  of  pr^,  so  as  often 
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to  be  inaccessible.  Thus  gradually  have 
been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scripture  : 
—**  Babylon,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the 
glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldteans,  shall 
become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which 
God  overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  re- 
established, neither  shall  it  be  inhabited 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab 
shall  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the 
shepherd  make  his  fold  there:  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
howling  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses :  •— 
for  her  time  is  near  to  come ;  and  her  days 
shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah  xiii.  19— 
22.)  The  most  terrible  denunciations  were 
uttered  aeainst  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (compare  Vol.  I.  pp.  288,  289.), 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions 
has  been  shown  by  various  modem  tra- 
vellers who  have  described  its  present 
state.  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities 
that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  calls  the  city  the  desert  of  the  sea, 
Jeremiah  to  the  same  purport,  says  (li.  36. 
42. )»  /  wiU  dry  up  the  tea  of  Babylon  and 
make  her  tprmgt  dry, — ,The  sea  is  come  up 
upon  her.  She  is  covered  with  the  multitude 
of  the  waves  thereof,  Mesasthenes  (in 
Eusebius  De  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  41.) 
states  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place 
which  had  before  so  greatly  abounded  with 
water,  that  it  was  called  M^  sea.  A  copious 
illustration  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
ancient  Babylon  is  eiven  in  Dr.  Keith's 
Evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  396 — 443.,  thirty-sixth 
edition. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  de- 
scribed by  recent  travellers,  are  so  vast, 
that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands, 
were  it  not  for  the  layers  of  bricks  which 
are  found  therein.  They  are  fire-baked, 
and  cemented  with  bitumen;  between  each 
layer  are  found  oziers.  Here  are  ibund 
those  large  and  thick  bricks,  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities. 
The  composition  of  these  bricks  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  account  siven  by 
tne  sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of 
Babel.  Let  us  make  brick  (said  they),  and 
bum  them  thoroughly-  And  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  sUme  [or  bitumen]  had  they 
for  mortar,    (Gen.  xi.  3.).     The 

Babylonian  Kingdom 

was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and 
hero  Nimrod,  after  the  dispersion  which 
followed  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build 


the  tower  of  Babel.  **  It  extended  from 
Babylon  in  Mesopotamia  towards  the 
north,  over  Calneh  (Ctesiphon),  as  far  as 
Accad  (Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  in- 
cluding the  whole  land  of  Shinar.  But, 
however  powerfid  for  those  times,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  either  po- 
pulous or  well  organised.  Even  the  four 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strong- 
holds of  this  kingdom,  were  nothing  more 
than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an 
extensive  domain,  it  must  have  been  univer. 
sally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently  it  was  of  short  duration ; 
and  Nimrod's  Babylon  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  of  that  universal 
monarchy  which  took  its  rise  in  a  latter 
age,  and  among  a  different  people."  (Jahn'a 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  6.) 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Babylonian 
or  Chaldjean  Empire,  to  illustrate  the 
Predictions  of  the  Prophets. 

A.  M.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  After  the  sub- 
version of  the  empire  of  Assyria  by  the 
satraps  Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares,  Nabo- 

S>lassar  took  possession  of  Nineveh  and 
abvlon,  and  founded  the  Babylonian  or 
Chaldaean  empire.  Having  associated  his 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  with  him  in  the 
empire,  Nabopolassar  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  revolted  from  him.  In  his  way  thither, 
the  young  prince  defeated  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  I^echo  king  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
ctiptured  Carchemish.  (Jer.  xlvi.  2.) 
Having  penetrated  into  Judsa,  he  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  caused  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  to 
be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him 
earned  to  Babylon ;  but,  being  moved  with 
his  repentance  and  affliction,  he  restored 
to  him  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.) 
Great  numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among 
the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal  family, 
were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither 
all  the  royal  treasures,  and  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  likewise 
transported.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7. ;  Dan.  L 
1  — 7.)  Thus  was  accomplished  the  judg- 
ment which  God  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix.  5 — 7.) 
From  thb  celebrated  period,  which  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  to  date  the  seventy  years*  captivity 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  foretold 
by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  thus  taken  captives  was  the 
prophet  Daniel;  Ezekiel  followed  some 
time  afterwards. 
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A.  M.  3399,  B.  c.  605.  Nabopolassar 
died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
alone ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  empire 
he  had  the  memorable  vision  related  and 
interpreted  by  the  prophet  DanieL  (ii.} 
At  tnis  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the 
kin^  of  Babylon,  mrhose  generals  marched 
against  him,  and  ravaged  his  country. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2.)  Jehoiakim  "  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  neither  regretted  nor 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  agre^ly  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xzii.  18,  19.) ; 
though  the  precise  manner  of  its  fulfilment 
is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian. 
Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also  called  Coniah 
(Jer.  xxii.  24.),  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and  great  iniquity  of  his  fitther  ;  and  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  generals  of  Nebu* 
chadnezzar ;  and  Jehoiacnin,  together  with 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the 
people,  were  carried  into  caotivity,  to  Ba- 
bylon. (2  Kingsxxiv.  6 — 16.) — Mattaniah, 
also  called  Zedekiah,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
and  lefl  at  Jerusalem,  a.  m.  3405,  b.  c.  599; 
having  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
not  rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  help 
the  Egyptians.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvt.  13.;  Ezek.  xvii.  13 — 15.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue  lone  at 
Babylon.  Having  received  intelligence  tnat 
Zedekiah  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  bad  vio- 
lated his  oath  of  fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  (xliv.  30.)  The 
arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  array,  gave  the  besieged 
a  gleam  of  hope,  but  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  a.m.  3416,  B.  c.  588.  Zeddtiah  was 
arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Rib- 
lath,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After 
seeinit  his  two  children  put  to  death  before 
his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of 
both  his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged 
and  burnt,  and  the  chief  of  the  people  that 
yet  survived  were  carried  into  captivity 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  common  people  was  left  in 
Judara,  under  the  government  of  Gedaliah 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.)  ;  who  being 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  people  with- 
drew into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xli.  xlii.), 
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and  the  rest  were,  a  few  years  afterwarda^ 
transported  to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan. 
(Jer.  lii.  30.) 

A.  M.  34 19,  B.  c.  £65.  Three  years  afler 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  he  closely 
invested  it  lor  twelve  years,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  siege  he  took  that 
city.  During  this  interval  he  waced  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  Amraonites,  Moabites, 
and  Edomites,  or  Idumeans,  in  conformity 
with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezduel, 
and  Obadiah.  (Jer.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi — ^xxviii.;  Obad.  throughout.)  Havmg 
ci^tured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
Egypt,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 
(Ezek.  xxix. — xxxi.)  Pharaoh  Hophra 
(the  Apries  of  profane  historians)  was  put 
to  death  by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.» 
Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Amasis,  his  rival  for  the 
throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  in 
his  stead.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  a  great 
number  of  captives  from  Egypt  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

After  his  return  fi*om  these  successful 
expeditions,  Nebuchadnezzar  employed 
himself  in  embellishing  Babylon;  but  to 
humble  his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memo- 
rable admonitory  dream  recorded  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  Tiv.  1—27.) ;  and  twelve 
months  afterwards  he  was  bereTt  of  bis 
senses,  precisely  in  the  manner  that  had 
been  foretold.  (28 — 39.^  At  length  he  re- 
covered his  understanding  (34—37.),  and 
shortly  after  died,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  reign,  a.m.  3442,  B.  c.  563.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  who 
reigned  only  two  years.  He  liberated 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been 
detained  in  eaptivity  nearly  thirty-seven 
years.  (Jer.  lii.  31.)'  Evil-Merodach  be- 
coming odious  to  his  subjects  in  conse- 
quence of  his  debaucheries  and  iniquities, 
his  own  relations  conspired  against  him, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Neriglissar,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  reigned  in  his  stead;  and 
after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  being  slain 
in  battle,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  La- 
boroaoarchad,  a  wicked  and  inglorious 
prince^  the  Bblshazzar  of  Daniel.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Evil- 
Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the  nations  of 
the  East  were  to  be  suliject,  as  also  to  his 
son  and  grandson.  Belshazzar  was  slain 
on  the  capture  of  his  capital  by  Darius 
the  Mede,  as  related -in  Dan.  v.  fCalmet, 
Pr^is  de  THistoire  Prophane  de  Vorient, 
§11.  Dissertations,  tom<  ii.  pp.  333 — 33Ji. 
Smith's  Gentile  Nations,  pp.  234 — 272.) 
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Babtlokian  Idols,  notice  of»  376. 

BAiTHYLiA,or  consecrated  stones,  notice 
of,  375. 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pe« 
thor  in  Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  the  river 
Euphrates.  He  was  sent  for  by  Balak 
king  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites  ;  but 
instead  of  curses,  he  pronounced  only 
blessings.  (Numb.  xxiL— xi[iv.)  It  is  a 
question  much  debated  among  commen- 
tators, whether  Balaam  was  a  true  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  or  only  a  magician  and  diviner 
or  fortune-teller:  and  the  arguments  on 
each  side  are  so  strong,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  he  was  both— -a  Chaldsan 
priest,  magician,  and  astrologer  by  profes- 
sion, a  prophet  by  accident.  He  dwelt  in 
a  country  which,  from  time  iounemorial, 
was  celebrated  for  the  observation  of  the 
stars  ;  and  the  astronomy  of  antiquity  was 
never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology.  His 
iame,  in  everything  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  science  of  Chaldsca,  filled  Asia : 
the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  It  is  a  circumstance,  moreover, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  his  religion  was  not 
a  pure  idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  tlie 
Lord  ;  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  God  did  not  simultaneously  disappear 
among  the  nations ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
circumstances  recorded  of  Melchisedek, 
Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimelech.  The  his- 
tory of  Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  oi 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod  which  is 
found  out  of  Canaan.  If  the  rites  cele- 
brated by  him  were  not  devoid  of  super- 
stition ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  favour- 
able construction  upon  the  enchantments 
which  Moses  seems  to  attribute  to  him,  it 
only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban, 
blended  error  and  truth.  The  mix^d  re- 
ligion, thus  professed  by  him,  furnishes  a 
key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal 
maledictions  were  at  that  tame  regarded  as 
inevitable  scourges,  and  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should 
find  in  Balaam  an  adversary  who  was  ca- 
pable of  opposing  Moses ;  and  it  was  only 
opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest 
to  a  priest.  In  the  judgment  of  these  na- 
tions, Moses  was  a  formidable  magidan ; 
and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years 
before,  they  sought  out,  on  their  part,  a 
magician,  to  defend  them ;  they  wwied  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of 
Jehovah,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  a  more 
powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  will  enable  us  without  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  how  Balaam  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy.    The  terms  employed  by 
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the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  lie^  occasionally  at 
least,  was  inspired.  Besides,  his  predic- 
tions are  extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say 
that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man.  The  gift 
of  prophecy  (fid  not  always  sanctify  the 
heart.  (See  Matt.  vii.  22.)  If,  then,  we 
refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
rable day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation 
reasons  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom.  The 
Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the 
point  of  entering ;  they  knew  that  Moses 
would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  the  promised  land,  even  without  Moses, 
God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How 
encouraging  must  this  drcunrotance  have 
been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were 
about  to  come  into  continual  contact  with 
the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless 
against  them  would  be  the  superstitions  of 
those  idolatrous  nations.  The  three  hills 
on  which  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
presence  of  the  Israelitish  camp  remind  us 
of  one  of  the  prejudices  of  ancient  times. 
The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of 
aspect  induced  a  change  of  condition. 

Baladan,  or  Merodacii-Baladan,  the 
Belesis  and  Nabonassar  of  profane  histo- 
rians, and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Ba- 
bylon, he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sar- 
danapalus,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose 
death  he  had  Babylon  for  his  share  of  the 
dominions  of  Sardanapalus,  as  already  re- 
lated in  p.  627. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  invited 
Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Is- 
raelites.    See  Balaam. 

BALMofGilead,  B0,81. 

Banishment,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
notice  of  168. 

Baptism  of  Proselytes,  292.  Analogy 
between  circumcision  and  Baptism,  296. 

Barabbas,  the  name  ot  a  seditious 
robber,  whose  release  the  Jews  demanded 
of  Pilate.   (John  xviii.  40.j 

Barachias,  the  fiither  ot  Zacharias,  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xxiii.  35.,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Jehoiada  the  hieh  priest;  it  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  to  have 
two  names. 

Barak,  the  son  of  Abmoam,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Deborah,  delivered  the 
Israelites  "fi'om  the  oppression  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. (Judg.  iv.  V. ;  Heb.  xi.  32.) 
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Barbarian,  one  who  belongs  to  a  dif^ 
lerent  nation,  and  uses  a  different  language. 
In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the 
terms  **  Greeks  **  and  "  Barbarians  "  Saint 
Paul  comprehends  all  mankind.  In  Acts 
xxviii.  2.  4.  the  inhabitants  of  Melita 
(Malta)  are  termed  ''barbarians,"  as  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician  language. 

Bargains,  and  Sales,  how  made  and 
ratified,  213. 

Bar-Jbsus,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the 
island  of  Crete ;  who,  opposing  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent 
Sergius  Pauliis  from  embracing  Christianity, 
was  by  St.  Paul  struck  blind.  (Acts  xiii. 
6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see 
p.  554.  The  same  miracle,  which  punished 
the  impostor,  converted  the  proconsul.  St. 
Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name 
signifying  sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  proconsuVs  council, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  credit 
if  the  Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bar-Jonah,  or  the  son  of  Jonah,  the 
Aramsan  patronymic  appellation  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  (Matt.  xvi.  17.) 

Barnabas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite 
by  descent,  and  born  of  parents  who  lived 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Havii^  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St.  Paul's  prin- 
cipal associate  in  his  labours  for  propa* 
gating  the  Gospel  He  is  supposed  to 
nave  received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which 
signifies  a  ton  of  contolaiion,  after  his  con- 
version to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts 
iv.  36.,  ix.  27.,  xi.  22.  25.  30.,  xii.  25.,  xiii. 
1,2.) 

Bartholomew  (i.  e.  Bar^Tholmai^  the 
son  of  Tholmai),  the  patronymic  appella* 
tion  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  whose 
proper  name  was  Nathaniel.  (John  i.  46., 
xxi.  2.;  Matt.  x.  3.;  Mark  iii.  18. ;  Luke  vi. 
14. ;  Acts  i.  1.3.^  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  ne  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Albanopolis. 

Bartimjeus,  or  the  son  of  Timseus,  a 
blind  beggar  of  Jericho,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of 
sight.   (Mark  x.  46.) 

Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Egypt.  (Jer.  xxxvi.) 

Bash  AN,  or  BATANiEA,  district  of,  17. 
Forest  of  Bashan,  79. 

Baskets  of  the  Jews,  425. 

Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,*  471. 
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Bathshbba,  or  Bathshua,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  or  Ammiel,  and  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  Alter  his  murder,  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her.  She  subse- 
quently was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 

Battle,  order  of,  237,  238. 

Battle- Axe,  232,  233. 

Beard,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  431. 
The  corners  of,  why  forbidden  to  be  marred, 
386. 

Beating  to  death,  punishment  of,  176. 

Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  of,  59. 

Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  263. 

Beelzebub,  or  Belzebub,  a  Phoenician 
idol,  374. 

Beerotb,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  which  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7. ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  2.)  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven 
Roman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  A  poor  and  insigm'ficant 
vilUge  stands  on  the  site  of  Beeroth.  There 
is  a  pleasing  though  fanciful  tradition  as- 
sociated with  this  place,  that  it  was  here 
Joseph  and  Mary,  on  their  way  back  to 
Nazareth,  first  discovered  that  the  child 
Jesus  was  not  in  their  company,  and  turned 
back  again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 
(Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial,  pp.  a33,  334. 
Narrative  of  Scottish  Mission  to  Palestine, 
p.  203.) 

Bebrshbba  (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the 
well  of  seven),  because  here  Abraham  made 
an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar, 
and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  m  token  of 
that  covenant  to  which  they  had  sworn. 
(Gen.  XX.  31.)  Beersheba  was  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afterwarcls 
it  was  transferred  to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv. 
28.)  It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron, 
south ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  ia 
Eusebius's  and  Jerome's  time.  Its  modern 
name  is  Bhves-Seba.  Here  are  five  wells, 
according  to  M.  Van  de  Velde — not  two, 
as  Professor  Robinson  has  asserted  —  nar- 
row at  the  opening  and  deep.  The  water 
is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance. 
The  wells  are  surrounded  with  drinking 
troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  such 
as  were,  doubtless,  used  of  old  for  the 
flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills. 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  L 
p.  301.  Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.)  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  by  the  terms — **  From 
Dan  to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  II.  &c.), 
Dan  being  the  northern,  Beersheba  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land. 
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Bbggars,  treatment  of,  217,  218. 

Beheading,  punishment  of,  174. 

Bel,  a  Babylonifih  idol,  notice  of,  376. 

Bblshazzar,  the  last  monarch  of  Baby 
Ion,  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
slain  while  carousing  with  his  officers  ;  the 
city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated 
to  Cyaxares,  whom  the  Scriptures  called 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Belt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  notice  of,232. 

Benhadad  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained 
by  the  presents  of  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter. 
(1  Kings  XV.  18.)  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Benhadad  II.,  who  made  war  against 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  was  defeated. 
He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son 
of  Ahab;  but  by  means  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  was  obliged  to  return  into  his  coun- 
try again,  as  related  in  2  Kings  vi.  Shortly 
after  he  besieged  Samaria,  which  city  he 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  (2  Kings 
▼ii.);  but,  his  army  being  seized  with  a 
panic,  they  deserted  the  besieged  city,  and 
returned  home.  In  the  following  year, 
Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  (2  Kings 
viii.) 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
From  him  was  descended  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  for  the  situation,  &c.  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Bbrachah,  Valley  of,  62. 

Berea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success. 
The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xvii.  1). 

Bernice,  notice  of,  127. 

Berothai,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Hadadezer  king  of  Syria,  which  was  con- 
quered by  David,  and  from  which  he  took 
away  much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  there  were  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  now  accu- 
rately to  determine  its  situation.  "^The 
similarity  of  the  name  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  Berothai  or  Berothah  was 
not  different  from  Berytus,  the  modem 
Beirut  (Beyroot),  a  seaport  town,  which 
is  still  of  importance."  (Rosenmiiller's 
Bibl.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  The  conjec- 
ture of  Rosenmiiller  is  adopted  by  Df. 
Robinson,  who  has  given  the  prosressive 
history  and  present  state  of  this  place,  in 
his  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437 — 
446.  The  present  population  ot  Beyroot 
is  estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons.   (Ibid.  p.  447.) 
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Bbsor,  Brook,  43. 

Bethabara,  the  place  of  the  ford  or 
passage,  viz.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  John  L  28.,  where  the  best  manu- 
scripts, the  Vulgate,  Saxon,  and  both  the 
Synac  versions,  as  well  as  the  Greek  para- 
phrase of  Nonnus,  read  B^dayui,  The 
reading  Bii9a€apa  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ;  who, 
in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no 
such  place  as  BtiBavta^  but  saw  a  town 
called  BtiBatapa,  and  therefore  changed  the 
common  reading.  (Campbell  and  Bloom^ 
field  on  John  L  20.) 

Bbthabtt. 

1.  A  town  of  Judaea,  where  Lazarus 
dwelt,  and  where  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  was  fifteen  furlonss  east  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  to  Jencho  (John  xi.  8.), 
and  was  situated  on  the  retired  and  shady 
side  of  Mount  Olivet.  The  approach  to 
the  modern  village  of  Bethany  is  through 
open  corn-fields.  It  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  is 
at  present  a  dirty  Arab  village,  containing 
about  thirty  small  hovels,  sequestered 
among  fruit-trees,  surrounded  by  cultivated 
terraces.  **No  spot  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  retirement  of  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  at  eventide,  after  their  labours 
in  the  dty  "  of  Jerusalem.  (Journal  of  the 
Deputation  firom  Malta  Protestant  Col- 
lege to  the  East,  part  ii.  p.  370.)  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  Arab  raioailies,  who  gain  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  and 
from  the  surrounding  cultivated  land.  A 
tomb  is  here  shown  as  the  tomb  of  La- 
zarus, after  whose  name  the  village  is  called 
Lazarieh.  '*  A  flight  of  twenty-six  steep 
and  narrow  stairs  leads  down  into  a  dark 
vaulted  chamber,  cut  into  the  natural  rock, 
and  having  all  the  character  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  burial-place.  This  is  large  enough 
to  contain  three  or  four  bodies,  and  was 
probably  a  place  of  family  sepulture.*' 
(Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and 
Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  It  is  obviously  of 
great  age,  and,  tf  it  be  not  the  very  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  in  all  probability  it  is  similar 
in  character  and  construction  to  that  which 
he  actually  did  occupy.  '*The  path  to 
Jerusalem,"  from  this  village,  *'  winos  round 
the  mount  and  through  the  vale  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  precisely,  to  all  appearance,  as  it 
did  when  the  Messiah  rode  thither  in  regal 
but  humble  triumph,  and  the  people  strewed 
their  garments  and  branches  in  the  way." 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  63.)  Somewhere  on  this  side  of  that 
mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem)  from  which  it 
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was  only  a  sabbath-day's  joarney,  Mr. 
Jowett,  with  great  protwbility,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascensioo  ;  "for  it  is 
said  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.),  that  Jesus 
Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  was  parted  from  them  and 
carried  up  into  heaven.  The  previous  con- 
versation, as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  pro- 
bably occupy  some  time  while  walking  to- 
ward Bethany  $  for  we  must  not  judge  of 
the  length  of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the 
brevity  with  which  the  evangelists  record 
them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly 
ambition  were  extinguished  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  they  were  prepared 
to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere 
long  to  burst  forth  upon  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  two  of  the  ministering  spirits  of 
his  train,  becoming  visible  to  their  eyes,  in- 
terrupted their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations.*' 
Various  supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of 
I..azarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon  the  leper, 
and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to 
credulous  and  ignorant  Christians.  ( Jow- 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp. 
S56 — 258.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  li. 
p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jor- 
dan, where  John  baptized.  (John  i.  28.) 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known.  See 
Bbthabara. 

BktH' AvEN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, situated  to  the  east  of  Bethel.  (Josh, 
vii.  2. ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  There  was  also  a 
desert  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Josh,  xviii.  12.  This  place  has 
by  some  writers  (after  the  Talmudists) 
been  confounded  with  Bbthbl;  because 
after  Jerol)oam,  the  son  of  Nebat«  had  set 
up  die  golden  calves  at  Bethel,  the  He- 
brews, who  adhered  to  the  house  of  David, 
in  derision  called  this  latter  city  Beih'Aven, 
that  is,  the  house  of  vanity,  or  of  idols 
(HoR.  iv.  15.,  X.  5.)f  instead  of  Bethel,  or 
the  House  of  Gk>d,  as  it  had  formerly  been 
named  by  Jacob.     (Gen.  xxviii.  19.) 

Bethbl,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  not  far 
from  Ai.  (Gen.  xii.  8.)  lliis  place  was 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision 
related  in  Gen*  xxviii.  Although  lying  on 
the  high  road  from  the  modem  town  of 
Nablous  or  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Shechem,  the  sites  of 
Bethel  and  of  Ai  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected by  travellers.  But,  from  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  narrative  of  the  distinction  of 
Bethel  and  Ai,  as  given  in  the  book  of 
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Joshua,  conmared  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  at  ^yteen  (or  Beitin),  a  village 
seven  miles  north  by  east  of  Jerusalem, 
(with  which   that  account  is   strictly-   in 
agreement),  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Cory  has  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  upon  this  spot  the  ancient 
citv  of  Bethel  was  situated ;  and  that  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  east,  is  the  site  of 
Ai.    The  distance  of  these  two  sites  from 
Jerusalem,  and  their  position  with  respect 
to  it,  their  close  neighbourhood,  their  rela- 
tive situation,  the  vmley  to  the  north  of  Ai, 
the  place  of  ambuscade  selected  by  Joshua, 
the  mtervening  hill,  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  potter^' 
and  the  rubbish  of  ruined  walls,  are  ainofig 
the  particulars  which  confirm  their  identi- 
fication.    (Proceedings  of  the  Royal   So- 
ciety of  Literature,  vol.  L  p.  138.)     Mr. 
Cory's  researches  were  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Prof.   Robinson,  who  has   de- 
scribed the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
Bethel.    (Bibl.  Res.  vol  ii.  pp.  126—130.) 
The  basin  of  an  immense  re»ervoir  still 
remains  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;   but  not 
many  remains  of  edifices  can  be  traced : 
"  here  and  there  heaps  of  ancient  stones, 
the  foundations  of  a  wall,  and  a  broken  cis- 
tern, indicate  former  dwellings.    The  whole 
summit  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  stones 
that  once  composed  the  buildings,  and  there 
is  space  enougli  for  a  large  town.  .  .  . 
The  shapeless  ruins  scattered  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  are  themselves  silent  witnesses 
of  God's  truth  and  faithfulness.     He  had 
said,  *  Seek  not  Bethel^  nor  enter  mlo  Gil' 
galyfar  OUgal  shall  surely  go  into  captivity, 
and  Bethel  shall  comb  to  nought.' '* 
(Narrativeof  Scottish  Deputation,  201,202. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.  p. 
287.      Hackett's    Illustrations    of  Scri{>- 
ture,  p.  115.) 

Bethbsda,  pool  of,  28« 

Beth-Horon,  the  Upper  and  Nether, 
two  villages  on  the  border  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  ;  one  of  which  lay 
on  an  eminence,  the  other  in  a  valley  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below.  Down  this 
slope  Joshua  drove  the  host  of  the  kin^s 
of  the  Amorites.  (Josh.  x.  10,  11.)  Both 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-Horon  were  sub- 
sequently fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix. 
1 7. ;  2  Cbron.  viiL  5.) ;  and  ruins  of  strong 
fortifications  are  still  found  here. 

Bbthlbhbm,  now  called  Beit-Lahhm, 
was  a  celebrated  city,  about  six  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem :  it  was  formerly  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xxv.  19., 
xlviiL  7. ;  Mic.  v.  2.)  It  was  a  city  in  the 
timeof  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  11., iv.  l.),and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboaok    (2  Chron.  xL  6.) 
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In  Matt.  ii.  1.  6.  it  is  called  Bethlehem  of 
Judtea,  to  distingaiab  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  LoMier  Galilee, 
and  mentioned  in  Josh.  six.  15.  In  Luke 
ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  ct(y  of  Damd^  because 
Darid  was  bom  and  educated  there.  (Com- 
pare John  vii.  42.  and  I  Sam.  x?L  1.  18.) 
This  city,  though  not  considerable  for  its 
extent  or  riches,  is  of  mat  dignity  as  the 
appointed  birth-place  otthe  Messiah .  ( Matt. 
ii.  6.;  Luke  ii.  6 — 15.)  Modem  Bethlehem 
is  a  town,  or  rather  straggling  viUage,  with 
one  broad  and  principarstreet,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a 
^ery  fertile  soil,  which  only  wants  better 
cultivation  to  render  it  mat  the  name 
Bethlehem  imports — a  house  of  hreatL 
Between  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives 
grow  in  great  luxuriance.  Bethlehem  con- 
tains a  population  of  2,500  or  3,000  in- 
halntants,  who  are  wholly  Christians,  the 
Moslem  quarter  having  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Ibrahim  Padia,  in  the  rebellioii 
of  1834,  when  the  Bethlehemites  took  part 
against  the  Egyptian  government.  These 
Christian  Bethiehemttes  are  a  bold,  fierce, 
and  restless  race  of  men,  of  whom  both 
Turks  and  Arabs  stand  in  awe.  They 
maintain  themselves  by  the  manufacture  of 
beadK,  cracifixes,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  work  in  olive-wood,  mother  of  pearl, 
or  in  the  fruit  of  the  dom-palm.  On  the 
north -eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  where  tra- 
dition says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  of  Judaea,  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity.  (Luke  ii.  8-— 14.) 
It  is  approached  by  a  steep  descending  road 
with  figs  and  olive  trees  scattered  on  every 
side.  Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places 
which  are  here  shown  to  Christians,  the 
cave  of  the  nativitv  is  the  only  spot  verified 
by  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. About  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
is  the  celebrated  well  of  Bethlehem,  of 
whose  waters  David  longed  to  drink.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15.)  It  is  in  a  rude  inclosure, 
with  several  small  apertures.  Between 
one  and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  stood  the  site  of  Rachel's 
tomb  (Gen.  xxxr.  19,  20.;  1  8am.  x.  2.^ 
which  is  now  oovered  by  a  small  square 
Mohammedan  building,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the 
tombs  of  saints  and  sheikhs  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans all  unite  in  identifying  this  place 
as  that  in  which  Rachel  was  buried.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  are,  the  pools  of 
Solomon,  which  are  described  in  p.  53. 
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swprtL  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  pp. 
408—420.  See  also  Hasselquist's  Travels, 
p.  144» ;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.  218—222. ;  Caroe's  Letters  from 
the  East,  p.  277. ;  Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  49. ;  Monro's  Summer  Raroble'in 
S^ria,  vol.  i.  p.  248. ;  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157^-163. ; 
Monk's  Golden  Horn,  &c.y  vol.  ii.  p.  158. ; 
Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred, 
vol.  ii.  p.  23. ;  Fisk's  Pastor's  Memorial, 
229—237.;  Jemsalem  et  la  Terre  Sainte, 
par  I'Abb^  G.  D.,  Paris,  1852;  Wilde's 
Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,  p.  6^» ;  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400.) 
On  the  age  of  the  children  massacred  at 
Bethlehem  see  p.  202.  tuprdi 

Bbthphaob,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  figs 
which  grew  there.  This  tract  seems  to 
have  run  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  that 
the  utmost  street  within  the  walls  was 
called  by  that  name.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xxi.  1.  and  the  parallel  passa^  in 
the  other  evangelists.  Not  a  vestige  of 
this  place  now  exists. 

Bethsaida.  There  were  two  cities  of 
this  name  in  Palestine. 

1.  Bethsaida  of  GaHiee  (John  xii.  21.) 
was  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  near  the  place 
where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  was 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into 
a  city  and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Julia,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
against  which  Christ  denounced  a  woe 
(Matt.  xi.  21.)  for  the  impenitence  and  in- 
fidelity of  its  inhabitants  after  the  mighty 
works  he  had  wrought  there.  It  also  was 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  An- 
drew, and  Peter.  (John  i.  44.)  At  present 
Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the 
name,  a  small  mound  of  crumbling  bricks 
and  stones  being  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Stephen's  Incidents  of  Tra- 
vel, p  588.  Jowett's  Christ.  Researches  in 
Syriaj>.  178.) 

2.  Tlie  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  region 
of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Jordan  enters  it.  This  city  was 
enlarged  by  Philip,  who  was  Tetrarch  of 
that  region  (Luke  iiL  1.).  and  who  called 
it  JnMat,  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daiighter 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  though  it  is  not 
known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  ix.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
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withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place  be- 
longing to  Bethsaida,  after  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  Herod ;  and  whence 
also  he  is  said  to  have  returned  across  the 
lake  to  Capernaum,  after  he  had  miracu- 
lously fed  five  thousand  men  with  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  (Matt.  xiy.  22 
— 34.;  Johnvi.  17.) 

Beth-Shan  or  Beth-shban,  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  not 
far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  death  of  Saul  and  his 
sons,  the  Philistines  fastened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  took  it  down  and 
carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  century,  it 
was  a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it 
had  done  for  several  ages,  the  name  of 
Scythopolis.  At  present  it  is  a  village, 
called  beisan,  and  *' contains  seventy  or 
eighty  houses.  The  inhabitants  have  be- 
come notorious  among  travellers  for  their 
lawless  demeanour.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  of  considerable  extent.  .  .  . 
The  chief  remains  [1838]  are  large  heaps  of 
black  hewn  stones,  with  many  foundations 
of  houses,  and  fragments  of  a  few  columns." 
(Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
iii.  p.  174.) 

Bethshkmesh. 

1.  A  levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whither  the  ark  was  brought  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it 
with  vain  curiosity,  fell  down  dead  to  the 
number  of  seventy.  (I  Sam.  vi.  19.)  It  is 
now  called  'Ain  Shems  ;  and  near  this 
place  **  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  exten- 
sive city,  consisting  of  many  foundations 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn 
stone."  (Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  17.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh, 
xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali.  (Josh, 
xix.  38. :  Judg.  i.  33.) 

4.  A  city  in  Egypt.     See  Or,  infrd. 
Bbthuel,  the  son  of  Nahor  and'Milcha, 

and  nephew  of  Abraham,  was  the  father  of 
Rebekah.  (Gen.  xxii.) 

BETHULiA,a  small  city,  not  far  from  the 
mountain  known  by  the  name  of  the  ilfotm- 
tahi  of  the  BeatUudet.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cUy  set  on  a  hill,  mentioned 
m  Matt.  y.  14.  It  stands  on  a  very  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near:  it  is  at  present  called 
Safbt,  and  is  a  very  strong  position,  and 
might  well  defy  the  power  ot  Holofemes 
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and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  given  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Judith*  (Game's  Letters,  p.  367.)  But 
Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
iii.  p.  326.)  is  of  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
majority  of  modern  travellers,  that  Sofet 
(or  Sa&l,  as  he  terms  it)  13  not  **  the  city 
set  on  a  hill."  Safet  is  said  to  have  been 
peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Je%nsh 
families:  tor  the  modem  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  calamitous  earthmiake  on 
January  1.  1837.  In  1839  the  Jews  had 
rebuilt  a  great  part  of  their  quarter;  but 
the  Mohammedan  quarter  remained  an  ap- 
palling ruin.  The  prospect  from  the  emi- 
nence, on  which  Safet  stands,  is  very  ex- 
tensive. **  The  view,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowett,  *'  to  the  south  and  on  either  side, 
comprdiending  about  one-third  of  the 
circle,  presents  the  most  surprising  as- 
semblage of  mountains  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  is,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  hills.  To  a 
distance  of  20  or  30  miles  toward  Naza^ 
reth,  and  nearly  the  same  toward  Mount 
Tabor  and  Mount  Hermon,  the  far-spread- 
ing country  beneath  is  covered  with  ranges 
of^ mountains ;  which,  having  passed  over 
them,  we  know  to  be  ascents  and  descents 
far  from  inconsiderable ;  but  which,  from 
the  eminence  of  Safet,  appear  only  as  bold 
undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
To  the  left  are  the  inhospitable  and  un- 
visited  mountains,  eastward  of  the  river 
Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant  scene 
appears  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tiberias,  fidly 
seen  from  one  extremity  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  background,  stretching  beyond 
the  utmost  power  of  vision,  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Gileid.  On  a  clear  day,  the  view 
in  that  direction  must  be  more  than  40 
miles."  (Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  184.) 

Betrothinq  in  marriage,  ceremony  of, 
442. 

BEyBRAGE  of  the  Jews,  476,  477. 

Bible,  chronological  table  of  events 
mentioned  in,  575—585. 

Birth  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the 
first  bora,  449 — 45 1 . 

BiTHYNiA,  a  r^on  of  Asia  Bfinor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  sea, 
on  the  south  by  Pfarygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Propontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatia. 
Saint  Peter  addressed  his  first  Epistle 
(among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  scattered  throughout  Bithynia. 
(1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

Blasphbht,  punishment  of,  155» 

Blbssimo,  yidley  of,  notice  o(  62, 
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Blindness  of  Elymav,  obeerrations  on, 
554.  Jewish  law  concerning  blind  persons, 
«!7. 

Blood-Aybngbii,  office  of,  171,  178. 

Blood.  Offimngs  of,  account  of,  314— 
317.     Issue  of  blood,  554. 

BocHiH,  valley  of,  notice  of,  68. 

Books,  ancient  form  of,  511. 

Bottles,  form  of,  425. 

Boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  4 — 6. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

BozRAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom  or 
fdumaea,  which  was  afterwards  called  Bos- 
tra  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
**  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  most 
dreary  spectacle.  Here  and  there  the  di- 
rection of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible, 
but  that  is  all :  the  modem  inhabitants,  a 
mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in  the  maze 
of  ruins.*'  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from 
Eg>'pt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  In  pp.  135 — 
150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  veiV  interest- 
ing description  of  the  remains  or  this  once 
celebratea  city,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
its  ancient  history. 

Brasbn  Altar  and  Later,  256. 

Brasbn  Sbrpbnt,  worship  of,  369. 

Bread,  how  prepared,  473,  474. 

Brbast-platb  of  the  High  Priest,  306., 
and  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  230. 

Bricks,  ancient  form  of,  413,  414.  and 
notes. 

Brides  and  Bridegrooms,  customs  r^ 
lating  to,  explained,  442—448. 

Britons  (ancient),  writing  of,  507, 506, 
note. 

Bruising  in  a  mortar,  punishment  oC 
175. 

BuL,  a  Chaldsean  name  of  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year. 

Burial,  rites  of,  560 — 568.  Not  al- 
ways permitted  to  capital  prisoners  by  the 
Romans,  185.;  though  it  was  in  Judm, 
186. 

Burning  alive,  punishment  of,  171. 
Burning  of  the  dead,  558,  559. 

Burnt-Offbrinos,  account  of,  318. 


Casar,  originally  the  surname  of  the 
Julian  family.  After  being  dignified  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Cssar,  it  became  the  usual 
appellation  of  those  of  his  family  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The  last  of 
these  was  Nero;  but  the  name  was  still 
retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title 
belonging  to  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  feigning  emperor  is 
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called  CSaesar,  without  any  other  distin- 
guishing appellation.  The  persons  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  by  this  title  are  Au- 
gustus (Luke  ii.  I.),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  ]., 
xz.  22.  24,  25.),  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  8), 
and  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8. ;  Phil.  iv.  22.). 
Cjisarba. 

1.  CtEPMrrea^PoilM^mtf,  so  called  as  being 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
southward    from    Mount  Carniel.      For- 
merly it  was  named  the  Tower  of  Strato ; 
but  its  harbour  being  extremely  incommo- 
dious, Herod  the  Great  erectea  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatlv  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  city,  which  he  denominated  Caesarea, 
in  honour  of  the  em|)eror  Augustus,  his 
great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  with 
games  and  oUier  ceremonies,  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  and  with  a  profusion  of 
expense.     It  is  very  fi'equently  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.     Here  Peter  con- 
verted   Cornelius  and    his   kinsmen,  the 
first  fruits   of  the  Oentiles    (Acts    x.); 
here  lived  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi. 
8.) ;  and  here  St.  Paul  so  admirably  de- 
fended himself  against  the  Jews  and  their 
orator  Tertulius.  (Acts  xxiv.)    Josephus 
states  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Palestine,  and  was  inhabited  principally 
by  Greeks.    (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  9  $  1.) 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Caesa- 
rea became  the  capital  of  Palestine ;  but 
at  present  it  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
splendour.     The  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country,  on  the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert; 
the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of  the  moles, 
the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently 
were  both  its  ornament  and  its  defence, 
towards  the  sea.    Not  a  creature  (except 
jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  withm 
many  miles  of  this  silent  desolation :  and 
its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable,  con- 
sist of  foundations,  arches,  sranite  columns, 
and  great  quantities  of  building  materials ; 
which  have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a 
quarry  whenever  such  materials  were  re- 
quired at  Acre.      (Dr.  Clarke's   Travels, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  446 — 448.    Dr. Wilson*8  Lands 
of    the    Bible,   vol.    ii.    pp.    250—252. 
Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  river  Jordan, 
&C.,  p.  457.)    Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long 
and  interesting  description  of  the  ancient 
history   and    present   state  of   Caraarea. 
(Travels,  pp.  126—138.) 

2.  Ctesarea  PhiSppi  (formerly  called  Pa- 
neas)  was  situated  near  the  easternmost 
source  of  the  river  Jordan.  At  first  it  was 
called  Laish  or  Lechem  (Judg.  xviii.  7.), 
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and  after  it  was  subdued  bj  the  Danites 
(▼.  29.)>  H  recmed  the  appellation  of 
Ban.  It  is  now  called  BaniAs,  "  whidi  is 
merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Paneasof  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  359.^  Caesarea  was  a  day's  journey 
from  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Da- 
mascus. Philip  tiie  Tetrarch  built  it,  or, 
at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ; 
afterwards,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  it  was 
called  Neronias.  The  woman  who  was 
troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed 
by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  ix.  20. ;  Luke  viii. 
43.),  b  said  to  have  been  of  this  dty.  At 
present,  Banifts  is  a  smalt  town,  consistins 
of  a  hundred  wretched  houses,  built  of  mud 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  in  order  to  give 
consistency  to  the  walb.  Broken  capitaU 
and  prostrate  columns,  with  the  founda- 
tions of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  be- 
speak the  ancient  importance  of  Cssarea 
Philippi.  (Irby's  and  Iftangles'  Travels,  p. 
889.  Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  River  Jor- 
dan, &c.,  p.  478.  Ritchie's  AaAbali,  or  The 
Forsaken  Land,  pp.  51 — 53.  Bdinbur^gh, 
1856.) 

Caiaphas,  also  caUed  Joseph,  was  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  Jesus  was 
crucified,  and  was  the  principal  agent  in 
that  transaction.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3. 57. ;  Luke 
iii.  2. ;  aohnxi.  49.,  xviii.  13,  14.  84.  88.; 
Acts  iv.  6.)  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees. 

Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
He  was  the  first  husbandman,  and  also 
the  first  homicide.  (Oen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's  righteous.  (1  John  iii. 
12.) 

Cain  AN  is  mentioned  in  the  genealo^of 
Jesus  Christ  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  85,  86.)  as 
the  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Salah ; 
while  in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen. 
X.  24.,  xi.  12.,  and  I  Chron.  i.  24.,  the  son 
of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various 
suppositions  have  been  oflbred  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  contradiction.  The  simplest 
solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St. 
Luke  wrote  for  those  Christians  who  read 
the  Septuaeint  Greek  version  more  than 
the  onginal  Hebrew;  and,  consequently, 
he  preferred  their  version,  which  adds 
the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Shem. 

Calamities,  with  which  Palestine  was 
visited,  87 — 91. 

Calbb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  who,  as  a  reward  ibr  | 
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bis  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  with  Joshna* 
to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  promised  land,  where 
he  obtained  jmsseMions.  (Josh.  xiv.  6 — 
13.)  A  district  bdooging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  called  after  bis  name.  (1  Sana, 
xxz.  14.) 

Calendar,  Jewish,  195 — 800. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  the  Israel - 
ites,  367,  Account  of  tne  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam,  368. 

Calnbh  (Gen.  x.  10. ;  Amos  vi.  2.),  or 
Calno  (Isa.  X.  9.),  a  large  city  sul^ect  to 
the  Assyrians,  suboeouently  known  m  his- 
tory as  Ctesiphon.  it  stood  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Tigris,  oppoate  to  Seleucia; 
and  the  very  extensive  walls  and  canaia, 
which  still  exist»  indicate  the  remaioa  of  a 
great  and  opulent  dty*  This  place  is  called 
Cannbh  in  Eaek.  xxvii.  23. 

Camels,  notice  o(  487,  488. 

Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  o(  226. 
227. 

Cana. 

L  A  small  town  of  QaHlee,  atuated  on 
a  gentle  eminence  to  the  west  of  Caper- 
naum. This  circumstance  distinctly  proves 
how  accurately  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists correspond  with  the  geography 
and  present  appearance  of  the  country. 
The  ruler  of  Cnpemauro,  whose  child  was 
dangerously  ill,  besought  Jesus  to  come 
doum  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47—51.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sbmII 
and  poor  village  (for  such  it  now  is)  on  the 
road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of  de- 
lidous  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all 
the  water  is  taken  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  this  well  (now  ctuled  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin),  which  is  supplied 
by  springs  from  the  mountains  about  two 
miles  distant,  it  is  usual  for  pilgrims  to 
halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water  which 
our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  mirade, 
converted  into  wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In 
conse(|uence  of  this  mirade,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Cana 
cherish  the  singular  notion  that,  by  drink- 
ing copiously  of  the  water  of  this  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  Here  are  mown 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Hdena, 
over  the  spot  where  the  mamage-feaat  was 
held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
185—188.)  Modem  Cana  is  a  village 
ntuated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  twenty  square 
huts,  which  are  built  of  dried  earth  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  They  are  low  and  flat 
roofed,  and  are  placed  without  any  order 
or  arrangement,  having  narrow  paths  wind- 
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ing  between  them.  (Monro's  Summer 
Ramble  in  Syria,  voL  i.  p.  S04w ;  Addison's 
Journey  southward  from  Damascus,  m  the 
Metropolitan  Magasine  for  1S39,  vol.  xxt. 
p.  49.)  This  place  is  called  Cana  of 
Oa]ilee»  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 

8.  Cana,  or  Kanah  (Josh.  six.  S6.),  a 
town  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Sidon.  It  is  now  a  large  and 
thriving  rilbge.  (Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, voL  liL  p.  dS4>. ;  Scottish  liGssion 
to  the  Jews,  p.  86d.) 

Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  die  Canaaaites.  For  an  account 
of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  2—6. 
How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  9 — 13.  Its  divisions  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  IS,  14w ;  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  14^—18. ;  Populousness  of  Canaan, 
B5. ;  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites, 
372,  373*1  their  extirpation  conrndered, 
Vol.  1.  p.  601. 

Candacb,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned 
in  Acts  viii.  27.,  was  probably  queen  of 
Merdc,  the  chief  city  of  Ethiopia  Proper, 
where  a  succession  of  females  reigned,  all 
of  whom  bore  this  name.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  vi  c  29.)  According  to  Eusebius, 
Ethiopia  continued  to  be  governed  by  wo* 
men,  even  to  his  time,*— the  fourth  cei^ 
tunr.  (EccL  Hist.  Kb.  iL  c.  1.) 

Candlestick,  golden,  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  266. 

Capernaum,  or  Caphahnaum,  a  town 
of  Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
lake  of  Oeonesareth,  on  the  borders  of  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and 
Nephthalim.  This  place  n  celebrated  for 
the  many  mighty  workt  performed  and  dis- 
courses delivered  by  our  Saviour,  which 
brouffht  a  heavy  woe  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  their  infid^ty.  (Matt  xL  23.)  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  or  city  our  Lord 
delivered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near 
it  also  was  the  custom-house  at  which 
Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  him  to  the  apostleship.  (Matt, 
ix.  1. 9.)  Here  the  Jews  had  a  symwogne 
(Mark  i.  23. ;  Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afUrwards  had  a  church.  The  view 
from  Capernaum  is  equally  beautifnl  and 
interesting.  **  To  the  south,  Jordan  u  seen 
hurrying  its  rapid  stream  through  the  fertile 
plain,  till  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  On 
either  nde  the  hilts  of  Bashan  and  Galilee 
'precipitously  impend  over  the  water ;  while 
Gennesarctn,  like  a  mirror  poised  between 
them,  reflects  their  beauties.  Lnmediately 
above,  hill  rises  upon  hill,  in  beauteous 
succession ;  and  the  loftiest  visible  emi- 
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nence  is  crowned  with  a  city,  whose  com- 
mandinc  position  is  probably  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  •  ...  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  dews  of  Hermon  descend 
upon  its  slopes ;  Tabor  fills  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  heavenly  glory  brought  down  to 
earth ;  and  the  dty  of  Joseph  points  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  World  as  its  triumphant  re- 
ply to  the  euestion    *  Can  any  good  Hung 
oome  mU  (^ Nasarethf*  **  (Elliot's  Travels 
in  Austria,  Russia^  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
349,  350.)      In  1835  Mr.   Addbon  ob- 
served some  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps 
of  pottery,  and  blocks  of  sculptured  marble, 
lying  amoqg  the  reeds  and  bushes  border- 
ing on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.     There 
were  also  pedestals  of  columns,  and  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
some  rumed  baths  lined  with  stucco.  "  If,** 
he  remarks,  '*  these  are  the  prostrate  ruins 
ot  ancient  Capernaum,  how  awfully  do  we 
uow  see  fulfilled  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xi.  23.),  And 
tkoUf  Capernaum^  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven^  $kaU  be  hrongJU  down  to  hetir    (Ad- 
dison's Journey,  in  the  Metropolitan  M»- 
fizine  for  1839,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  360. ;  Keith's 
vidence  of  Prophecy,  p.  157.    Dr.  Wilson 
places  the  site  of  (Japemaum  at  Tell- el- 
Hum.  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.pp.  144 
*— 149.)  ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  at  Khan  Min- 
rah  (Bib.  Res.  voL  iiL  pp.  288 — 300,  and 
Bibliothec  Sacra,  vol.  xil  pp.  267 — 279., 
in  which  last  work  he  controverts  the  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Wilson  in  fiivoiir  of  Tell-el- 
Hum.)    Dr.  Trq^elles,  differing  from  both 
these  learned  writers,  places  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  nearBethsaida.     See  his  me- 
moir in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical 
and  Sacred  Philology,  No.  VIIL  pp.  141 
—154. 

Captbor  (Jer.  xlviL  4.;  Amos  ix.  7.) 
and  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  14. ;  Deut.  ii. 
23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people 
whence  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have 
originated.  According  to  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came 
originally  from  Egypt  and  settled  in  Caph- 
tor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  rendered  Cappadocia ;  but  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete ; 
which  last  both  Calmet  and  Gesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably 
intended.  From  Caphtor,  a  colony  mi- 
grate and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of 
Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments,  design  of,  162. ; 
of  the  Jews,  account  of,  170 — 177. 

Cappadocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by 
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Paphlagonia  and  Galada,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that 
part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  looks  towards 
Cilicia.  It  was  fiuned  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians, 
horses  1500,  mules  2000.  The  Cappado- 
ciaiis  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so  ser- 
vile, that  when  the  Romans  ofeed  them 
their  freedom  to  live  by  their  own  laws, 
they  said  thejr  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9., 
and  also  by  the  apostle  Peter,  who  ad- 
dresses his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians  who  were  dispersed  through 
PontUR,  Galatia,  Ctqtpadoeiaf  Bithynia,  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Captain  of  the  Guard,  112. 

Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  authority 
and  influence  of,  884. 

Captites,  cruel  treatment  of,  839 — ^848. 

Captivity  (Babylonish),  state  of  the 
Hebrews  during,  180, 181. 

Caravans,  mode  of  travelling  by,  381., 
note  I.  480. 

Carchbmish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates belonging  to  the  Assyrians,  com« 
manding  the  pass  into  the  northern  |)art  of 
Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of 
Egypt  took  it,  and  lef^  a  strong  garrison  in 
it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of 
Judah,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babj^- 
lon.  (8  Chron.  zxxv.  80. ;  8  Kinp  xxiii. 
89.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchemish,  and 
seems  to  say  that  Tiglathpileser  conquered 
it :  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.  Profiine 
authors  say  nothing  ot^this  town,  or  of 
these  wars  :  it  is  probable  that  Carchemish 
is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Circesium,  or 
Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  comunction  of  the  Chaboras  (the  mo- 
dem Khabour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

Carmbl. 

1.  Mount  Carhbl,  account  of,  58. 

8.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55.),  on 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Hebron.  Here  Saul  set  up  a  trophy  of 
his  victory  over  the  Amaldutes  (1.  Sam. 
xv.  18.) ;  and  here  Nabal,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  was  shearing  his  sheep;  whose 
wife  Abigail  conducted  herself  with  so 
much  modesty  and  good  sense,  that,  after 
his  decease,  she  became  the  wife  of  David. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  8—48.)  In  the  fifth  century 
the  Romans  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
ruins  of  Carmel  (which  is  now  called 
Karmul)  are  described  by  Dr.  Robinson. 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—800.) 

Carting,  art  of^  among  the  Jews,  518. 

Casiphia  (Ezra  yiii.  17.),  the  name  of 
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■  country;  periiaps  Ca^ia,  the  coantiy 
on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Casluhim  (Oen.  x.  14. 1  Chron.  i.  18.X 
a  people  spoken  of  as  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians ;  according  to  Bochart  (Phaleg. 
iv.SI.),  the  Colcfaians,  whom  die  Gredc 
writers  constantly  represent  as  of  Egyp- 
tian origin. 

Cattlb  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of, 
88,  83.  Management  of  them  by  the 
Jews,  484,  485.  Notice  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of,  reared  by  them,  485—490. 

Causbs,  how  heard  and  decided,  136 
—138. 

Catbrns  in  Palestine,  account  oC  67. 
411. 

Cbdars  of  Lebanon,  account  of,  55, 
56.  79. 

Cbdron,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  43. 

Cblibact,  why  accounted  a  reproach 
among  the  Jews,  440. 

Cbnchrba,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  which  city  it  was 
considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port. 
It  ii  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  In  1834, 
the  site  of  ancient  Cencbrea  was  occupied 
by  a  single  farm-house  close  to  the  sea, 
and  in  parts  even  coloured  by  its  waters 
are  the  foundations  of  a  variety  of  build- 
ings, the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced, 
as  the  walls  stiil  remain  to  the  height  of 
firom  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  halt 
(Migor  Sir  G.  Temple's  Travels  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)  Except  its 
name  and  memory,  Cencbrea  offcn  little 
now  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  (Lord 
Nugent's  Lands,  Classic  and  Sacred,  vol. 
IL  p.  814.) 

Cephas,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to 
Simon  ;  it  means  the  same  as  mrpoc,  that 
is,  a  stone.    (John  L  43.) 

Chains  of  the  Jewish  women,  435. 

Chalojea,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Babylon,  whence 
it  was  also  denominated  Babylonia.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  known  by  the  names 
Shinar,  Shinaar,  &c.  —  For  a  sketch  of 
the  profime  history  of  the  Chaldsean  or 
Bab^^lonian  empire,  illustrative  of  the  pro* 
phetic  writings,  see  pp.  633,  634.  of  this 
Dictionary. 

Chariots,  military  notice  of,  884^  825. 

Crayran.     See  Haran,  8.  mfrd, 

Chazan,  office  of,  878. 

Chbbar,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Masius,  and  emptier 
itself  into  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium 
or  Carchemish.  (8  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviiL 
11.  1  Chron.  v.  86.  Ezek.  i.  1.)  It  is  the 
Chaboras  of  Greek  geographers,  and  the 
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Xhabour  of  the  modern  Arabs,  and  flows 
through  the  richest  pastures  and  meadows. 
Mr.  Layard  has  described  numerous  sculp- 
tures and  other  remains  of  ancient  art, 
which  he  found  at  Arban,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar.  (Discoveries  in  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  274—282.)  To  this 
river  the  captive  children  of  Israel  were 
transported  by  the  Assyrian  king,  after  the 
destruction  of  Samaria ;  and  on  its  banks 
the  heavens  were  opened  to  Ezekiel,  and  he 
saw  the  vitions  of  Godj  and  spake  bis  pro- 
phecies to  hb  brother  exiles.  (2  Eangs 
Yvii.  6.  Ezek.  i.  1.)    Ibid.  p.  283. 

Chbmosh,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of, 
373. 

Chbbbm,  or  irremissible  Vow,  account 
of,  352. 

Chbrbtbitbs  and  Pelethites,  who  they 
were,  112.  222,  223.  Were  probably  the 
first  stipendiary  soldiers,  228. 

Cherubim,  258. 

CuiLDRBN,  birth  and  circumcision  of, 

449,  450.    Their  nurture  and  education, 

450,  451.  Power  of  fathers  over  them, 
452 — 454.    Adoption  of,  454. 

Chinnbrbth,  Sea  of,  45. 

Chios  (Acts  xz.  15.)t  now  called  Scio, 
is  an  island  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  celebrated  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times  for  its  wine,  figs, 
marble,  and  white  earth.  The  town  is 
very  finely  situated,  embosomed  in  orange 
trees. 

Chislbu,  or  Caslbu,  the  third  month 
of  the  Jewish  civil  year :  and  the  ninth 
month  of  the  ecclesiastical  vear.  t^or  the 
feasts  and  fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  196. 

Chittim.  —  7%«  land  of  Chitthn,  and 
the  itles  of  ChUthn,  denote,  in  general,  the 
maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cy- 
prus, Corsica,  &c.  Thus,  Balaam  foretold 
"  that  ships  should  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittini,  and  should  afflict  Asshur  (the 
Assyrians),  and  a£3ict  Eber"  (the  tie- 
brews,  or  Jews) ;  representing  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  invasions.  And  Daniel  fore- 
told that  "  (he  tlwpi  of  Chittim  should  catne 
against  the  king  qf  the  north  (Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  kins  of  Syria);  and  that  he 
•hould  therefore  he  grieved,  and  return  **  from 
the  South,  or  Egypt,  which  he  had  invaded, 
when  commanded  to  desist,  by  the  Roman 
ambassadors.  (Dan.  xi.  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10 
— 12.)  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  is 
called  '«king  of  Chittim.^  (1  Mace.  viii. 
5.)  Josephus  understood  Chittim  to  be 
the  name  of  Cyprus. 

Chiun  (Amos  v.  28.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Cborazin,  now  called  Korasee  by  the 
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Arabs,  was  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Capernaum.  It  was 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles  were  performed, 
whose  inhabitants  he  upbraided  for  tlieir 
infidelity.  (Matt.  xi.  2K  Luke  x.  13.) 
"Korazee,  of  which  not  a  house  now 
stands,  consists  of  fallen  walls  lying  in 
heaps  of  no  defined  form,  intermixed  with 
lines  of  ruined  building,  and  some  squares 
whose  form  is  still  entire,  filled  with  ruins. 
....  Several  pedestals  of  columns  retain 
their  position,  but  the  shafts  are  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  intermingled  with 
the  fallen  dwelling  •  •  .  •  It  is  a 
desohite  pUce,  as  it  has  a  cheerless  look» 
Its  ruins  are  at  least  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference.** (Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy 
pp.  160,  161.) 

Christ  (Xpctfroc),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing anointed,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  word  Mbssiah,  which  see.  In 
the  New  Testament,  this  appellation  is 
given  to  Je^us,  the  anointed  one,  that  king 
of  the  race  of  David,  promised  by  God, 
and  long  expected,  the  Messiah. 

CBRiSTiANSy  those  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve and  practise  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  given  by  divine  appointment  to  the 
believers  of  Antioch.    (Acts  xl  26.) 

Chronological  Tablb  of  Events  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  575 — 585. 

Cburcb  (Jewish),  Account  of,  and  of 
its  various  members,  288 — 294. ;  and  of 
its  ministers,  295—31 1. 

Cbvsban-ruhataim,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, who  oppressed  the  Israelites  for 
eight  yean.  This  monarch  must  have 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  since  his  conquests  extended 
westward  as  far  as  Canaan.  The  Israelites 
were  delivered  from  his  yoke  by  Othnibl. 
(Judg.  iii.  8—10.) 

Chuza,  or  Chu^a,  the  steward  or  agent 
of  Herod- Antipas,  whose  wife  was  one  of 
the  pious  women  who  mmbtered  to  Jesus 
Christ.  (Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics, 
however,  suppose  that  he  was  the  treasurer 
or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

CiLieiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Pamphvlia  on  the  west,  and  Pieria 
on  the  east.  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north; 
and  the  Cilician  Sea  on  the  south,  cele* 
brated  on  the  account  of  Cicero,  proconsul 
there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  birth  at  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 
(Acts  xxii.  3.) 

ClNNERBTB,  Or   CiNNBROTU,  a  citj^  in 

the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Nephtbali :  it  ia 
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supposed  to  be  the  same  which  was  after- 
wards called  TiBBRiAS  s  as  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew  is  called 
the  Sea  ofChinereth,  is  unquestionably  the 
Lake  or  Sea  of  Tiberias :  for  an  account 
of  which  see  p.  45. 

CiRCVMCisioN  of  proselytes,  292:  of 
children,  when  and  bow  performed,  895— 
297. 

CisLBU.    See  Chislev. 

Cisterns  at  Jerusalem,  26,  27.  And 
in  Palestine,  53. 

Citation  of  parties,  in  legal  proceed* 
ings,  137. 

CrriBs,  Jewish,  426.  Fortified,  234. 
Treatment  o^,  when  captured,  259.  Gates 
of,  427.     Were  seats  of  justice,  181. 

Cities  op  Refuge,  U. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  privileges  and 
treatment  of,  when  prisoners,  145— 147. 

Classes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  301, 
302. 

Clauda,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated 
near  the  southern  and  western  sea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  zxvlL  16.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Gozzo. 

Claudius. 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus, 
the  fifth  emperor  or  Caesar  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  son  of  Nero  Dnisus,  and  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  Herod  Agrippa.  ( Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  4.  §  I.  Bdl.  Jud.  1. 
ii.  c.  11.  §  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  occurred  the  famine  predicted  by 
Agabus.  (Acts  xi.  28.  ancT  Kuin<$el  in 
loc.)  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
favourable  to  the  Jews  (JoSi  Ant.  Jud.  1. 
XX.  c.  I.  §  2.) ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he 
banished,  by  edict,  all  those  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts  xviii. 
2.  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  25.)  He  died, 
A.  D.  54,  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reig|n 
of  14  years,  of  poison  administered  by  his 
wife  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her 
son  Nero  to  the  throne»    (Robinson^  voce 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune, 
who  preserved  Paul  ftom  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiiL  23^35.  xxir. 
1-9.) 

Clean  and  Unclean  Animals}  Regula- 
tions concerning,  474|  475. 

Cleopas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who 
went  to  Emmaus.  (Luke  xxiv»  18,  &c.) 
The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  fixHn  Cleopatris,  like  Antipas 
from  Antipatros.  He  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with 

Clbopas,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also 
called    Alpheus.      (John  xix.   25.)      By 
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comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxir. 
10.,  It  appears  that  the  wife  of  Cleopes  is 
the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Blatt.  xxviL  56.  with  Mark 
XV.  40.);  but  in  Matt.  x.  3.  and  Mark 
iii.  18.  James  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Alpheus. 

Climate  of  the  HoW  Land,  33. 

Clothes,  leprosy  of,  362,  363.  Rend- 
ing of,  a  sign  of  mourning,  438.  —  See 
Dress. 

Cnidvs  (Acts  xxvii.  7.)  was  a  city  and 
promontory  of  Caria,  memorable  ibr  tbe 
worship  of  Venus. 

CocK-CROWiNO,  a  divisioii  of  time, 
189. 

Coblo-Syeia.    See  Stria,  9.  mjfM 

Cohorts  (Roman),  notice  of,  246. 

Coin,  antiquity  of  531- 

Cold  Season  of  Palestine,  36. 

CoLOssJE  (or  Colasss)  was  a  city  of 
Phrygia  P&catiana  in  Asia  Minor,  aitnated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycos  and  the 
Meander.  It  was  formeriy  a  large  and 
populous  pbice,  but  in  the  time  of  Saint 
Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness, 
and  stood  neariy  equidistant  from  Lao- 
dicea  and  Hierapotis.  Accordtnf^  to 
Eusebius,  all  these  cities  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  af^er  the 
wnting  of  Saint  Paul's  Epbtles  to  tbe 
Colossians.  A  few  ruins  are  all  that 
remain  of  this  once  opulent  city.  The 
modern  name  of  Kh6na  or  Khdnas,  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
serves  to  identify  its  site  x  as  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  historian  and  Emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  that  in 
his  time  (the  tentn  century)  Colosss  was 
called  Cbons,  Xurvat,  (Cionst.  Porph.  de 
Thematibus,  lib.  i.  Th.  3.)  The  Bishops 
of  Chonae  subscribed  to  the  second  Nicene 
Council  in  the  year  767,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Porphyro- 
gennetus. (See  a  description  of  Colossae 
and  its  vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundd's  Visit  to 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  pp.  92 — 
101.,  and  his  Discoveries  in  Asm  Minor, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  183—183.  Col.  Leake's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  254.) 

ComiRRCE  of  the  Midianites,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  E^tians,  524,  5^5.  Of  the 
Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and 
his  successors.  525—528.  Of  Babylon, 
632. 

Com PENSAT10N9  in  what  cases  allowed, 
165. 

Concubines,  condition  of,  441. 

CoNacERORs,  reception  of,  among  the 
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Jews,  842.  lymphs  of,  among  the 
Romans,  852— 2d4k 

Contracts  for  disposing  of  property, 
how  made,  81&  Contracts  of  marriage^ 
448,443. 

CoNTBRSATioN  of  the  OrieotaU,  470. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  or  Icarian 
Sea,  near  Myndos  and  Cnidus,  which  had 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  physician,  and 
Apelies  the  fiunous  painter,  were  called 
Coi.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  iBscuIa- 
pius,  and  another  of  Jmio.  It  abounded 
in  rich  wines,  and  here  were  made  those 
Co«  Testes,  which  were  transparent,  and 
are  so  often  noticed  by  the  classic  poets. 
This  island  is  mentioned  in  Acts  zxi.  1., 
and  is  now  called  8tancfaio. 

CoRBAN,  nature  of,  explained,  328. 

CoRiNTHy  the  metropolis  of  Achaia 
Proper  under  the  Roman  government,  and 
the  ornament  of  Greece,  was  situated  on 
an  isthmus  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
Seas.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situ*> 
ation  for  commerce,  it  abounded  in  riches, 
and  was  furnished  with  all  the  accommo* 
dations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of 
life.  In  the  Achsean  war,  it  was  destroj^ed 
by  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Memmius, 
about  146  years  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  was  rebuilt  about  one  hundred  years 
afterwards  by  Julius  Csesar,  who  planted 
a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia. 
Favoured  by  its  situation  between  two 
seas,  the  new  city  soon  regamed  its  ancient 
splendour :  commerce  produced  an  influx 
of  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptuous* 
ness  which  followed  in  consequence,  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
became  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the 
Isthmian  games,  to  which  Saint  Paul 
alludes  in  diflerent  parts  of  his  Epistles. 
Corinth  also  possessed  numerous  schools. 
In  which  philosophy  and  rhetoric  were 
taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangers 
resorted  thither  from  all  quarters  to  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences.  The  number 
of  sophists  in  particular  was  very  great. 
The  knowledge  of  these  circumstances 
affords  a  key  to  St.  Paul's  exhortations 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and 
covetousness  (1  Cor.  vi«  9,  10.),  and 
also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
against  the  sophists,  to  whom  the  fiithers 
attribute  all  the  strifes  atid  contentions 
that  sprang  up  in  this  church.  In  conse- 
quence of  Uie  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  Corinth  was  reduced  to  a  miserable 
lieap  of  ruined  hovelsi  affording  very  in- 
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sufficient  shelter  to  some  wretdbed  out- 
casts of  the  province  of  Roumelia.  (Mis- 
sionary Register,  1628,  p.  388.)  Little 
now  remains  of  ancient  Corinth,  but  seven 
columns  of  a  large  Doric  temple,  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Gredc  won* 
ship  extant.  (Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classic 
and  Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  Earl  of 
(Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
Waters,  p.  337.) 

Corn,  culture  and  harvesting  of,  494, 
495.  How  threshed  out,  and  winnowed, 
49d--497.     And  ground,  497. 

CoRNBLiDS,  a  devout  Roman  centurion, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
apostle  Peter.    (Acts  x.) 

Cornet,  notice  of,  613. 

Corporal  injuries,  how  punished  among 
the  Jews,  163. 

Corruption  (Mount  of),  22.  Extreme 
corruption  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  406—410. 

CoRSLBT  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  230. 

CoucBBs  of  the  Jews,  422, 423. 

Council  (Great)  of  the  Jews,  134. 

Coup-DB-SoLBiL  in  Palestme,  effects 
of,  38. 

Courts  op  Juoicaturb  (JeuM),  and 
proceedings  before  them,  131 — 142.  (/?<k 
num),  proceedinjra  in,  14^—153. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  106— 
109.    Principal  officers  o(  1 10,  1 1 1. 

Courts  op  tbb  Templb,  263 — ^266. 

CoTBR auts,  bow  made,  2 10,  2 1 1.  Co- 
venant of  salt,  212. 

CoBBi,  daughter  of  Zur,  a  prince  of  the 
Midianites :  who,  with  others  of  her  sex 
and  age,  seduced  the  principal  Israelites 
into  idolatry  and  impurity.  Cosbi  and 
Zimri  were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time 
by  Phinehas.    (Num.  xxv.  7-^16.) 

Crbtb,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  A  Christian  church  was  planted 
herei,  probably  by  St.  Paul,  who  committed 
it  to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxviu  7. 
12,  13.  21.  Tit.  i.  6.)  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  archers,  but  infiimous  for  their 
fiilsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  The 
Oetans  of  the  present  day  are  precisely 
what  they  were  m  the  days  of  St.  Paul, — 
iUwatfi  &arSi  evil  beatttt  thw  beUies.  They 
are  notoriooslvi  whether  Turks  or  Greeks, 
the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant. 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  p.  108.) 

Crim Bs  against  God,  163—166.  Against 
Parents  and  Magistrate  166, 167.  Against 
Property,  157 — 1694  Against  the  Person, 
169—161.    Crimes  of  Malice,  161,  162. 

Crihinal  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles 
of,  163*1624 
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Criminals,  Jewish  mode  of  uymg  and 
punishing,  137 — 141.  The  Roman  mode 
of  confining  them,  H9,  150. 

Oris  PUS,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at 
Corinth,  who  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,*  and  was  baptized  by  8t.  Paul. 
(Acts,  xviii.  8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  177.  Reproach  of, 
explained,  178,  179. 

Crucifixion,  mode  of,  177.  Prevalence 
of,  among  ancient  nations,  178.  Inflicted 
only  on  Slaves,  462.  Lingering  nature  of 
this  punishment,  177.  Ignominy  of  cruci- 
fixion, 178.  The  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  il- 
lustrated, 179—185. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  887. 

Cutting  asunder,  punishment  of,  175. 

CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered 
Ethiopia  in  our  English  Bible,  has  a  very 
extensive  signification.  It  comprehends 
all  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Egypt.  In  some  parts  of  the  prophecies 
of  kzekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African  I 
Ethiopia,  or  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in 
manv  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  L  xx.  3. 
Ezek.  XXX.  5,  See!)  But  in  others  it  must 
signify  Asiatic  Etniopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in 
the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was 
contemptuously  styled  a  *'  Cushite  '*  or 
Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Numb.  xii.  1.) 
And  where  "  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia,** 
are  recited  in  order,  the  second  must  do 
note  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.)  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  curious  catalogue  of  the 
various  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired 
Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethiopians  fi'om  the 
woolly-headed  Western  or  African  (  both 
being  descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and 
enterprising  race,  who  gradually  extended 
their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  **  the 
land  of  Cush,'*  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  Arabia,  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence  crossed  over  to 
Africa,  and  occupied  its  eastern  coast,  and 
gradually  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Abyssinia.  (Dn  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chro- 
logy,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

CuTH  or  CuTBAH,  the  land  of  the 
Cuthites,  who  were  brought  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  the  desolated  Kiogdem  <^ 
Israel,  and  there  asialgamated  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  into  the  Samaritan 
people.  {2  Kings  30.  24.)  Nothing 
certain  is  now  known  of  this  country. 

Cymbal,  a  musical  instrument,  notice 
of,  513. 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
6ea,  situated  between  CiciUa  and  Syria, 
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and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy 
of  its  inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity 
was  the  impure  goddess  Venus.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44,  and 
successfully  preached  the  GospeL  (Acts 
xiii.  4.  ei  seg.  xxi.  3.)  Cyprus  proved  to 
have  been  a  proconsulate^  Vol.  L  p.  193. 
The  climate  of  Cyprus  is  said  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  especially  in  the  summer,  when 
the  heat  is  intense  and  suffocating. 

Ctrbnb,  the  principal  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lybia  in  Africa,  which  was  thence 
sometimes  denominated  C}Tenaica,  and 
which  by  the  evangelist  Luke  is  called 
Libya  abtnii  Cyrene,  (Acts  iL  10.)  Simon, 
whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our 
Saviour's  cross  (fiiatt.  xxvii.  38.  Luke 
xxiii.  26.)>  was  a  native  of  this  place.  At 
Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  were 
protected  by  the  Ptolemies  and  by  the 
Koman  power,  and  who  had  a  sjnagogne 
at  Jerusalem.  Amonff  the  Christians  who 
were  scattered  abroad  in  consequence  of 
the  penectUitm  that  arose  aboui  SUpkett, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.  (Acta 
xi.  80.) 

Ctrbnius,  in  Latin  Quiriniua  (Publius 
Sulpicius),  (Luke  ii.  2.)  was  a  Roman  Sen- 
ator, of  an  obcure  frmily,  but  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustus.  (Tacit.  An. 
lib*  iii.  c.  48.)  He  was  governor  of  Svria, 
about  the  end  of  il.c.  i,  for  about  three 
vears.  After  the  banishment  of  Arche* 
laus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the 
Great,  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  on  account  ol 
his  cruelties,  his  territories  were  reduced 
into  a  Roman  Province.  ( Josephus,  BelL 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  vii.  §  3.  and  c  viii.  $  1.) 
Cyrenius  was  again  governor  of  S\ria. 
AbDk6,  when  he  took  the  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Judsa  which  had  been 
commanded  by  Augustus  ;  who  bad  been 
displeased  with  Herod,  but  whose  anger 
Herod  had  found  means  of  propitiating. 

Ctrus,  kmf  of  Persia,  the  son  of  C^- 
byses  a  Persian  satrap  or  grandee  and 
Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews 
fi'om  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned  him  by 
name  two  hundred  years  before  ha  was 
bom.    See  Persia,  wfri. 
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Dagon,  a  Phcenician  idol,  notice  of, 
374. 

DaUI AMUTBA.      See  MaGDALA,  tl|^il. 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Europe  on 
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the  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  forming 
part  of  the  ancient  lUyricum.     In  this 
province,  Titus  preached  the  Goepel.    (8 
•  Tim.  4.  10.) 

Damascus,  a  very  ancient  city,  where 
Eliezer  the  servant  of  Abraham  dwelt, 
was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq* 
1.  i.  c.  7.  §  15.),  by  Uz  the  son  of  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  k.  23.,  and  situated  in 
the  valley  between  Libsiius  and  Antili- 
banus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and 
Pharpar.  (8  Rings  v.  12.)  It  was  made 
tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.) ;  after- 
wards it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  kings 
of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquitv,  and  for  being  still  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of 
the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  At  that  period,  Damascus  was 
properly  under  the  Roman  dominion,  but 
it  was  held  for  a  time  by  Aretas.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  The  Street, 
still  called  Straight,  where  St.  Paul  dwelt, 
is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem.  It 
is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length, 
broad,  and  well  paved ;  and  is  the  most 
important  and  capacious  street  in  Da- 
mascus, and  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  ol 
eastern  commerce  within  the  city.  (Irby*s 
and  Mangle's  Travels,  pp.  281,  282. 
Carne*s  Letters,  p.  275.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  iL  p.  351.)  The  region 
around  this  city  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Danuucus,  The  manu&c- 
tures  and  commerce  of  Modem  Damascus 
are  very  extensive. 
Dan  :  — 

1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave 
his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  12.  In  Rev.  vii^  6.  the 
name  of  the  tnbe  of  Dan  is  omitted)  either 
through  the  mistake  of  the  transcribers, 
who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote 
Manasseh ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  be* 
come  extinct;  or,  by  its  early  apostasy, 
had  become  the  common  receptacle  of 
idols  and  corrupter  of  the  rest.  (See 
Judg.  xviiib)  Dr,  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  first  opinion  is  the  most  probable, 
because  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  afterwards 
mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and 
Rphraim.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
ancient  tradition  in  the  church,  that,  when 
Antichrist  should  come»  he  should  be  a 
Jew,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Wood- 
house  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Judaea^  in  the  tribe  of  Neph- 
tali ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
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Libanus,  not  far  firom  the  source  of  the 
riyer  Jordan.  Here  Jeroboam  I.  set  up 
one  of  the  golden  calves.  See  C^sarea 
Phiuppi,  pp.  641, 642.  supra.  The  name 
of  this  city  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by 
the  almost  proverbial  expression — from 
Dan  to  Beertheba  —  as  denoting  the  whole 
extent  of  the  promised  land.  (Robin- 
son's Biblical  Researches,  vol.  Hi.  p. 
358.) 

Dancing  of  the  Jews,  516.  Idolatrous 
dances  of  the  heathens,  383,  384. 

Danibl,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet, 
who  lived  and  wrote  at  Babylon  during  the 
captivity.  For  a  further  account  of  Daniel 
and  his  predictions,  see  VoL  II.  pp.  905  -«- 
940 

Darius,  the  common  name  of  several 
Persian  kings,  three  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Dariut  the  Mede^  or  Cyaxares  IL 
(Dan.  vi.  1.) 

2.  Dariu»t  the  son  of  Hystatpet,  whom 
archbishop  Ussher  supposes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  that  married  Esther. 

3.  Darius  Codomanus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  xii.  22.    See  Persia,  if^L 

Darts,  fiery,  explained,  248,  note  K 

Dathan,  one  of  those  who,  with  Korah, 
Abiram,  and  On,  conspired  against  Moses ; 
and,  with  his  accoinplices,  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.     (Numb,  xvi.) 

Daughters,  education  of,  451.  Por- 
tions of,  453. 

David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  was 
the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
the  town  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  dynasty;  and  from 
him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  appointed 
by  God)  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom 
he  is  considered  as  an  illustrious  type.  A 
military  order  established  by  him,  see  pp.. 
244^245. 

David,  City  of,  20. 

Day,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and 
Romans^  187, 188. 

Day  op  Atonement,  how  solemnized,. 
345,346. 

Dead,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  556, 
Preparation  of,  for  interment,  557 — 560. 
Funeral  rites  of»  560—564.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  570. 

Dead  Sea,  description  of,  47 — 50« 
Chemical  analysis  of  its  waters,  47.  note. 

Deaf  persons,  bw  concerning,  217. 

Death,  Jewish  notions  of,  556. 

Deborah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah*8  nurse,  who 
attended  her  into  Canaan,  and  continued 
to  reside  in  tlie  family  of  Isaac,  until  ber 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she 
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intened  with  much  lamentation  under 
an  oak,  from  that  circumstance  termed 
Allon  Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping 
(Gen.  xxIt.  57.  zxxt.  8.) 

2.  A  prophetesai,  the  wife  of  Lanidoth, 
and  the  fourth  judge  of  Israel.  She  was 
the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high 
office.    (Judg.  iv.  ▼.) 

Dbbtors,  Laws  concerning,  168»  150. 

Drcapitation,  punishment  of,  174. 

Dbcapolis,  dbtrict  of,  17. 

Declabatioss  of  war»  when  and  how 
made,  235»  8S6. 

Dbdan. 

1.  A  nomadic  tribe,  who  were  descended 
from  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv. 
3.)  They  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arabia,  near  Edom  or  Idumaea.  (Jer. 
XXV.  83.  xlix.  8.  Esek.  xxv.  IS.) 

2,  A  very  commercial  people^  descended 
from  Cush,  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  oart 
of  Arabia  near  the  Persian  Gulph.  (Isa. 
xxi.  13.  EsdL.  xxviL  15.) 

Dbdicayion,  Feast  of»  S45,  346. 

Drpbmsitb  arms  of  the  Israelites^  22§ 
—232. 

Degbbbs,  Academical,  conferred  in 
Jewish  seminaries,  519,  note  K 

Dbmas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion 
of  8t.  Paul,  in  propagating  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a 

[Hisoner  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thessa- 
onica,  which  was  at  that  time  a  very 
flourishing  commercial  city.    (GoLiv.  14. 
Philem.  24.    2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 
Dbmbtbios. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose 
chief  business  consisted  in  making  litUe 
models  of  the  temple  in  that  city,  with  the 
image  of  Diana  mcluded  in  them.  He 
excited  a  tumult  against  St.  Paul.  (Acts, 
xix) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a 
Christian  teacher,  who  is  mentioned  with 
much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of, 
555. 

Dbbbb,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria, 
not  far  from  the  Cilician  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6.  Various 
ruins  of  this  place  are  said  still  to  exist, 
but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modern  traveller.  (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  100,  101.) 

Desebts  m  Palestine,  account  of,  71, 
72.  Horrors  of  the  Great  Arabian  Desert 
described,  73 — 75. 

•*  Dbtout  Men,"  who  they  were,  204. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Pslestine,  39. 

Diana  ('AprifUf),  a  heathen  goddess,  the 
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fiibled  dan^ter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
the  twin  sister  of  A|Mi1Io.  She  presided 
oTer  fijrests  and  hunting,  and  also  over 
child-birth,  and  %ras  esp«jally  worshipped 
at  Ephbsus,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,,  which,  for  its  extent  and 
magnificenoe^  was  anciently  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (Acts 
xix.  25.  27,  28,  34,  35.) 

DiCHOTOMT,  an  oriental  punishment, 
175. 

Dinah  was  the  daughter  of  Jaoob  and 
Leah,  at  the  time  the  patriarch  dwelt  not 
for  firom  the  country  occupied  by  the  Ifi- 
vites.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  weni 
out  to  $ee  the  dau^en  of  the  Umd^  most 
probabiT  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ra- 
vished by  Schechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hi- 
▼ites.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
her,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Scbe- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.) ;  but  it  appean 
fix>m  Gen.  xlvi.  15.  that  she  was  livmg  in 
the  patriarch's  femily,  and  aceompuied 
him  mto  Egypt. 

DioNTSios,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Areopi^s  at  Athens,  who  was  in- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  St.  Pnul  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religbn.  (Acts  xvii. 
34.) 

Dioscuri,  or  the  Twins  (Amwkos^), 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  febled  sons  ol 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  liaTe 
some  peculiar  power  over  storms :  hence 
they  became  the  patron  dddes  of  seamen. 
(Acts  xxviiL  11.) 

DioTRBPHBS,  a  professu^  Christian, 
who  (it  appears)  did  not  receive  with 
hospitalitpr  those  whom  the  apostle  John 
sent  to  him,  or  permit  othcn  to  do  so.  (3 
John,  0.) 

DisBABBS  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  their  treatment,  546 — 555. 

DisPBBsioNt  Jews  of  the,  who  they  were, 
293. 

DiTiNATiON,  by  the  cup,  387.  By 
inspecting  the  liver  of  victims,  389.  By 
arrows,  888.  By  the  staff,  380.  How 
punished  amonjf  the  Jews,  155. 

DiTiNBRS,  diflferent  sorts  of,  387. 

DivoROBs,  Jewish,  account  of,  448, 
449. 

DocTOBs,  Jewish  appellations  of,  518. 
Their  mode  of  teachings  518,  519. 

DoDANiM,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan. 

SGen.  X.  4.)  The  country  peopled  b^  his 
escendants  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Samaritan  text  and  Septusgint  version 
of  Gen.  X.  4.  read  iZAodantnt,  which  some 
interpret  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refera  it  to  the  river  Rhodanus, 
or  Rhone. 
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I>OBCi,  an  Idumean  prosel jte,  who  was 
Saul's  chief  herdsman :  he  pat  to  death 
the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined 
to  be  in  conspiracy  with  David,^and  to 
supply  him  with  provisions.  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
9—19.) 

DoMBSTic  Customs  and  usages  of  the 
Jews,  464 — 488. 

Dor,  or  Dora^  the  capital  of  Nephet* 
Dom,  a  district  in  Canaan  which  was  con- 
quered by  Joshua.  (Judg.  xii.  23.)  It  was 
situated  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Bfbunt 
Carmel,  and  anciently  was  a  large  and  im- 
portant town.  It  IS  now  a  miserable 
village,  consbtini;  of  a  few  wretched  houses. 
There  are  considerable  masses  of  ruins 
here.  (M^lson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  249,  250.) 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian 
widow  of  Joppa,  whom  Peter  restored  to 
life  (Acts  iz.  3^—41 .)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies  a  gaxelle. 

Dress,  of  the  PriesU,  803.  Of  the 
Hi^h  Priest,  805 — 307.  Of  the  Jews,  de- 
scription of,  427 — 439. 

Drink,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  na- 
ture of,  183.  Ordinary  drink  of  the  Jews, 
476, 477. 

Drink-Ofpbrings,  account  of,  321. 

Drowning,  a  Jewish  punishment,  175. 

Drvsilla,  notice  of,  127. 

Dulcimer,  614. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire, 
mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  According  to  the 
historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professor 
Oesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Meso- 
potamia, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cbebar 
or  Chaboras.  It  is  now  a  wilderness,  with 
here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound,  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  habitation. 
(Layard*s  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  470.) 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
411—422.,  and  of  their  furniture,  422^ 
426. 


Ear-rings  of  the  Jewish  women,  434. 

Earth  frequently  denotes  the  land  of 
Judaea,  1,  2. 

Earthquakes,  frequent  in  Palestine, 
87. 

Ebal,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  a  naked  steep  unfruitful  rocky 
precipice,  near  Schechem,  and  over  against 
Mount  Gbrisim.  These  two  mountains 
are  se{>arated  by  a  narrow  valley;  they  are 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in 
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height.  From  Ebal  the  eurses  were  pro- 
nounced. (Dent.  xi.  29.  Josh.  viii.  30.) 
The  side  of  Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of 
ancient  excavated  se|Nilchres.  Ebal  is 
barren ;  Gerizim,  though  not  cultivated, 
has  rather  a  fertile  appearance.  (Dr.  Ro- 
binson's Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iL  p« 
97.) 

EcBATANA,  the  Achmetha  of  Esra  (vi. 
2.),  was  the  principal  city  of  Media,  on  the 
site  oi  which  stands  the  modem  Hama- 
dan.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness 
of  its  temperature ;  on  which  account  it 
was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence 
of  Cyrus  and  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Persia. 

It  was  built  and  fortified  by  Deioces, 
king  of  the  Modes.  The  tombs  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai  are  smd  to  be  still  preserved 
here;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have 
been  resident  at  Hamadan  firom  time 
immemorial,  protect  their  remains.  (Al- 
cock*s  [unpublished]  Travels  in  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Greece,  in  1828-29,  p.  80. 
London,  1831, 8vo.) 

Eden. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Chrden  of  our  first  parents  was  placed. 
(Gen.  ii.  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  Syria,  m  Babylonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  Armenia, 
whence  issue  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradisiacal  rivers 
well  ascertained ;  and  two  others,  whose 
springs  are  in  the  nei^bourhood,  agree  in 
many  respects  with  the  third  and  fourth 
rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  This  last 
opinion  is  the  most  probable,  and  has  been 
chiefly  adopted.  A  synoptical  view  of  the 
nine  principal  hypotheses  respecting  the 
site  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren,  with  illustrative 
notes,  in  his  translation  of  Rosenmiiller's 
Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  91 — 98. 

2.  A  pleasant  city  of  Syria,  situated  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  In  our  authorised  ver- 
sion of  Amos  i.  5.  it  is  rendered  the  hotue 
of  Eden  (marg.  rendering  Beth*Eden).  A 
beautifully  situated  village,  called  Ehden 
still  exists  on  Lebanon. 

3.  A  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  As- 
syria, under  the  power  of  the  Assyrians. 
(2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur. 
Prof.  Gesenius  coi\jectures  that  it  may 
be  Maedon  in  Diarebekir,  towards  the 
Tigris. 

Edomites,  notice  of.  See  pp.  8,  9; 
and  Idunuea,  pp.  17,  18. 
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Education  of  children  among  the  Jews, 
451,  458. 

EOLON. 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  z.  34.  86. 
XV.  39.)  it  is  now  called  Ajlan.  Dr. 
Robinson  found  its  site  covered  with 
ruins. 

2,  A  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  op* 
pressed  the  Israelites  for  dghteen  years. 
( Judg.  iii.  \2,)  At  length,  Ehud,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from 
their  oppression,  who  slew  htm  in  the 
manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  15—26. 

Egypt,  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim, 
after  Mizraim  the  son  of  Ham),  a  country 
of  Africa,  the  length  of  whicn  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  breadth  :  its  extent 
from  tne  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Syene,  the 
border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
was  about  600  miles ;  but  it  was  little 
wider  than  the  vallev  through  which  the 
Nile  ran,  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached 
the  Lower  Egypt,  at  some  distance  above 
the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta,  where  the 
valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt 
or  Thebaid  seems  to  be  called  Jrathros  m 
Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lower, 
properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt.  (Com-' 
pare  Isa.  xi.  11.  with  Ezek.  xxix.  14. ; 
and  Jer.  xliv.*  1.  with  Ezek.  xxz.  14 — 16. 
Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  Its  population, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs^  Mr* 
Lane  is  of  opinion  was  about  six  or  seven 
millions,  (nfanners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  L  p.  27.)  This 
country  seems  to  have  attained  an  earlier 
and  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  and 
refinement  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
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Even  in  Abraham's  days  we  find  it  the 
seat  of  a  royal  government,  and  a  princely 
court,  abounding  with   provisions,  while 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  the 
fertile  regions  of  Palestine,  were  exposed 
to  frequent  famines.    (Gen.  xiL  10.)    £d 
his  grandson  Jacob's  time,  there  was  a 
settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through 
Palestine  from  Arabia  and  the  East,  lor 
spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and   probably 
also  for  slaves.    (Gen.  xxxviu  25.)^    Its 
superior  fertility,  indeed,  was  occasioned 
bv  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
rising  of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xlvi.  7,  8)  with  a  fine  image ', 
and  by  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  (Dent, 
xi.  10.) ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised, 
the  land   now  literally  brings    forth    by 
handfuls,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.   (Gen.  xlL  47.)  In  every 
age  of  the  world,  E^pt  has  been  celebrated 
for  those  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  —  the    pyramids  ;    several    of  which 
have  been  successfully  explored  by  Mr. 
Belzoni,  and  by  subsequent  enterprisiiig 
travellers.    The    countless  "^multitude    of 
date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great  source 
of  subsistence  to  the  people.   To  cut  these 
down  (as  it  is  said  tne  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but 
that  the  people  surrendered  at  the  prospect 
of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
support  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
future  generation.    Nothing  could  be  more 
terrible  than  this  denunciation  of  Jeremiah 
(xlvi.   22,   23.)    against    Egypt i^Tkey 
shall  march  wUn  an  army^  and  came  agamtt 


>  There  is  a  valuable  '*  Inqoiiy  into  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hubbard,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Bepositoiy  (J^y  1897\  pp.  33 — 36. 

*  At  Motnbis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle  fair.  Seroal 
buffaloes  were  swimming  from  the  opposite  side  across  the  water.  Their  unwieldly  body 
sinks  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  surface ;  while 
their  uplifted  head  just  raises  the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Often,  a  little  Arab 
boy  takes  his  passage  across  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animal ;  setting  his  feet  on  the 
shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  balance.  As  the  buffaloes  rose 
out  of  the  water  on  the  bank,  I  was  struck  with  their  large  bony  siie,  compared  with  the 
little  that  had  appeared  of  them  while  in  the  water.  Theu:  emerging  brought  to  mind  the 
passage,  Gen.  xli.  1,  8.  Behold  he  stood  by  the  river :  and  behold  (Asrs  came  tqt  out  of  the 
river^  aeven  wdl-favovred  Atne  and  fatfletned;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  It  was  the  very 
scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett's  Christian  Besearches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  166.) 
Mr.  J.,  speaking  of  the  boat  in  whidi  he  crossed  the  river  Nile,  says  that  it  **  was  ballasted 
with  eartn  taken  from  the  river-bai^  —  very  stiff  and  rich  soU,  without  stones.  With  this 
same  mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of  the  vessel 
where  moveable  planks  were  placed,  in  order  to  raise  the  gunnel  higher ;  the  mud  filled  up 
the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  from  gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
This  mud  was  so  rich  and  slimy,  and  when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  together  with 
the  strong  reed  that  grows  on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of  Moses 
constructed  a  little  ai^  which  would  float ;  die  dien  placed  it  among  the  flags,  in  order  that 
the  stream  might  not  carry  it  down,  Bxod.  iii  3."  (Ibid.  p.  1670 
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her  wUh  axet  as  hewers  of  wood:  they  shall 
cut  doum  herjbrest,  sedth  the  Lord,  though  it 
cannot  be  searched;  because  they  are  more 
than  the  grasshoppers,  and  are  innumerable, 
(Jowett's  Chnstian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  167.  170.) 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world ;  the 
inventors  of  arts  and  sciences.  They 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  names 
of  the  Gods,  and  thdr  theology ;  and  they 
exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry, 
worshipping  stars,  men»  animals,  and  even 
plants. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Eg^^tian  empire^  is 
indisputable,  though  its  on^  was  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  until  the  inter- 
pretadon  of  the  hieroglyphics  by  Dr.  Young, 
Champollion,  and  their  followers  enabled 
us  to  examine  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  and  the  theories  of  modem  scholars 
by  the  light  of  contemporary  hbtory  in- 
scribed on  a  long  series  ot  monuments. 
Thus,  although  various  opinions  still  pre- 
vail respecting  the  total  duration  of  the 
Egyptian  Dynasties,  the  extravagant  length 
assigned  to  them  by  many  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns  has  been  fully  disproved,  and 
instead  of  even  5000  years  ',  no  one  now 
holds  that  thev  lasted  more  than  3555', 
while  most  of  the  learned  believe  their 
period  to  have  been  much  shorter,  and 
m  accordance  with  the  chronologies  of 
neighbouring  states.^ 

The  only  ancient  writer  who  has  left 
to  us  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  comparison 
with  the  monuments  is  Manetho,who,as  a 
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priestly  functionary  *,  and  one  favoured  by 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  pro- 
bably  of  Philadelphus  also,  was  enabled  to 
compose  his  annals  from  authentic  r^ 
cords.*  His  history  unhappily  exists  only 
in  fragments,  of  which  the  chief  rart  is  a 
list  of  the  Thirty  Dynasties.^  The  sum 
of  these  sovereignties,  supposing  them  to 
have  ruled  successively,  is  more  than 
5000  years,  but  the  historian  indicates  the 
contemporaneousness  of  at  least  three 
Dynasties,  when  he  savs  that  **  the  kings 
of  the  Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt 
made  an  insurrection  against  the  Shep- 
herds.**' Syncellus  states  that  Manetho 
fixed  the  duration  of  the  whole  at  3555 
years  \  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Byzantine  chronographer 
nas  cited  Pseudo-Manetho  ^®,  an  impostor, 
who  assumed  in  his  writings  the  name  of 
the  Egyptian  historian." 

The  contemporaneousness  of  the  dy- 
nasties being  thus  admitted,  various  modfes 
of  arranging  them  have  been  proposed. 
The  following  order  of  the  first  seven- 
teen, discovered  by  Mr.  Lane,  is  sup- 
ported by  monumental  evidence ''  and  has 
the  merit  of  agreeing  with  the  chronologies 
of  other  nations  and  with  the  Bible 
chronology  now  most  generally  received. 
It  should  be  observed  that  very  little 
difference  obtains  respecting  the  lines 
following  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty.  They 
are  nevertheless  added  to  make  the  table 
complete,  although  the  dates  of  some  of 
the  later  (from  the  Twenty-«econd),  will 
probably  be  somewhat  changed  by  recent 
discoveries. 


*  For  this  smnmary  of  the  ancient  History  of  Egypt  (as  oonnected  with  that  of  the 
Israelites),  based  npon  the  learned  researches  of  the  more  distingaished  modem  Egyptologists, 
the  anthor  is  indebted  to  B.  S.  Poole  Esq.,  ]£.  R.  S.  L.,  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  author  of  **Hor8»  .£gyptiaca:  or,  the  Chronology  of  ancient  I^gypt 
discovered  from  Astronomical  and  Hieioglyphic  Eeoords  upon  its  Monuments."  London, 
1851,  8vo. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  5000  years  is  a  moderate  duration  in  compsrison  with  what  many 
even  of  the  modems  have  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Dynasties. 

'  Lepsius,  in  his  Chronologie  der  ^Bgypter,  takes  this  view,  and  Chev.  Bxmsen  holds  it 
with  a  little  modifioatioiu 

*  Hone  ^gyptiacn,  pp.  97 — 99. 
'  Plut  de  Istd.  et  Osir.  cap.  9. 

'  See  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place,  voL  i.  pp.  56.  et  seq. 

'For  Manetho's  Dynasties,  see  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  (2nd  edit.},  and  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place,  vol.  i.  Appendix. 

"  T«y  iK  T^f  ei}fot8tf5  Ktd  Tijs  AWris  A}y6irrov  0wri\4mif  ywiaBai  (<^lr)  M  rdfs  woin4vat 
hrwiiTTaffaf^  «.t.X.  Josephus,  coDtra  Apion,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

*  Syncelli  Chronographia,  p.  52.  ed.  Dmdor£ 
^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art  Egypt 

"  In  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place,  and  Lepsius's  Chronologie  der  .ffigypter,  the  question  as 
to  Pseudo-Manetho  is  treated  at  considerable  length,  though  neither  of  these  writers  has 
suggested  that  the  statement  of  the  3555  years  is  possibly  not  the  true  Manetho's, 

"  Hor»  iEgyptiaesB,  Part  ii.,  and  Enc  Brit,  art  Egypt 
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A  TABLB  OF  THB  EGYPTIAN  DYNASTIES. 


B.O. 

Cir. 

Thinitbs. 

2717 

1st  Dyn. 

MBMPniTBS. 

2(»0 

- 

SrdDyn. 

Bi«raAiiTi- 

SI70 

tad  Dyn. 

MTBB. 

8440 

4th  Dyn.  • 

5th  Dyn. 

Hbbaclbo- 

POLITBB. 

DtOBMW 

LrrsB. 

MOO 

- 

OthDyn. 

m               « 

9th  Dyn.- 

nth  Dyn. 

XorriB. 

SSBMBBIM. 

9080 

m               m 

. 

^               m 

•       • 

l9tbDyn.. 

14th  Dyn.. 

latiiDyn. 

lediDyB. 

1990 

m              m 

>       . 

m            m 

•       « 

ISth  Dyn. 

1800 

- 

r7th  Dyn. 
1 8th  Dyn. 

17S0 

m            B 

*               m 

m            m 

I0ail>yn. 

1680 

"            • 

m               m 

•             • 

M      • 

•*       • 

"       • 

17th  Dyn. 

ISSS 

•                                                      1 

DtoCTotrm.       18th  Dyn. 

w                               ■                                . 

1340 

19th  Dyn. 

1220 

^                iOthDjn. 

? 

Tanitbs.              9Ut  Dyn. 

1009 

BOBABTITML           SSnd  UfBU 

889 

Tanitu.             S8rd  Dyn. 

? 

Saitb.                  Mth  Dyn. 

749 

Bthioman.         95th  Dyn. 

? 

Saitss.                 flfith  Dyn. 

525 

PiftnAifi.            tTth  Dyn. 

414 

Saitb.                 28th  Dyn. 

408 

NBNDBiiAlit.        29th  Dyn. 

380 

SKBBWNrm.        80th  Dyn. 

860 

EOTPT  BUBnOBD  BT  OOBDt. 

In  the  following  observations  it  is  pro- 

Cosed  to  discuss  only  the  points  of  contact 
etween  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  history  and 
the  opinions  which  prevail  among  scholars 
respecting  them.  This  may  be  most  con- 
veniently done  in  notices  of  the  Pharaohs 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  name  Pha- 
raoh, it  should  be  observed,  is  a  tran- 
scription of  Phra^  the  common  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  signify- 
ing **  the  sun,"  and  equally  applied  to  the 
personiBcation  of  the  sun  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Egypt,  and  to  the  sovereigns,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  that  divinity's  representa- 
tives on  earth. 

1 .  Ph  araoh,  the  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham. It  is  related  that  when  Abraham 
came  into  Egypt,  Pharaoh*s  princes  having 
eulogised  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patri- 
arch s  wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his 
house,  and  conferred  many  presents  on  her 
husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her 
brother.  Pharaoh  and  his  family  being 
**plajgued  with  great  plagues"  by  the 
Almighty,  he  discovered  nis  error  and 
restored  Sarah  to  Abraham,  whom  he  sent 
out  of  Egypt.     (Gen.  xii.  10—20.) 

It  cannot  be  determined  who  this  Pha- 
raoh was,  or  to  what  dynasty  he  belonged. 
The  period  at  which  he  reigned  was  un- 
doubtedly that  or  the  contemporary  Dy- 
nasties, and  his  dominions  must  have  been 
partly,   at  least,  in    Lower    Egypt    and  i 


nearest  to  Palestine.    This  latter  circum- 
stance seems  to  indicate  a  Shepherd-king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  (Horse  -^^gyp- 
tiacse,  p.  166.  et  ieq,\  a  line  which  is  geoe-> 
rally  held  to  have  ruled  at  the  time  to 
which  Abraham's  visit  is  referred  by  both 
Archbishop  Ussher,  and  Dr.  Hales.     The 
sovereigns  of  that  Dynasty  were  paramount 
throughout    Lower  E^rpt,  and    at    one 
period  at  least,  in  UpperEg}'pt  likewise,  and 
they  paid  especial  attention  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  the  first  of  them,  Sslatis, 
strengthened  in  order  to  repel  any  fore^ 
attack,  and  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of 
the  native  rulers  becoming  too  poweHiil 
for  him.    On  this  frontier  was  the  strong- 
hold  of  il  varis,  raised  by  Salatis,  where  he 
was  accustomeid  to  pass  some  time  in  eadi 
year.   It  seems  likely  that  Abraham  enter- 
ing   Egypt   by   the  route  which   Avaria 
guarded)  and   which  was   doubtless    the 
great  highway,  first  met  with  Pharaoh's 
officers  if  not  with  the  soverdgn  himself. 
The  prenomen  of  Salatis  is  found  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  like  the  names  of 
his  successors  of  the  same  dynasty,  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  all  these 
kings  adopted  the  manners  and  religion  of 
the  Egyptians. 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of 
Joseph ;  who,  having  interpreteid  his  pn^ 
phetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  dis- 
tinguisbed    honours,  and   raised    to  the 
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office  of  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.**  {Qen.  xli.J  Pharaoh  partici- 
pated in  Joseph's  joy,  at  his  reconaliation 
with  his  bretnren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  »mily 
into  Egypt.  On  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and 
his  sons,  ne  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  because  shepherds  were  held  m 
abomination  by  the  Egyptians,  he  assigned 
them  a  residence  in  ue  land  of  Ooshen« 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted 
Joseph  to  make  a  journey  into  Cfanaan,  to 
bury  him.  (Oen.  zlv.  16.  zlvii.  1.  1.  4. 
Acts  vii.  10.  13.^ 

As  the  lengtn  of  time  from  Joseph*8 
B|)potntment  to  be  governor  of  Egypt  to 
Jacob's  death  is  twenty-six  years,  perhaps 
more  than  one  sovereign  may  be  spoken 
of  in  this  part  of  the  history,  but  of  this  the 
sacred  narrative  afibrds  no  direct  intima- 
tion. In  the  attempt  to  identify  this  kine, 
we  again  meet  with  considerable  difficul- 
ties. If,  however,  we  take  Dr.  Hale8*s 
Chronology,  we  &id  that  his  period  fell 
within  the  time  when  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  ruled  in  Egvpt; 
and  that,  if  of  that  dynasty,  he  would  nave 
been  the  last  king,  or  the  last  but  one. 
Various  passages  in  the  Bible  history 
seem  to  coufim  this  view,  such  as  the 
favour  Pharaoh  showed  to  Joseph's  kins- 
folk, so  contrary  to  Egyptian  custom,  and 
their  being  shepherds  recommending  them 
to  him  wthough  every  shepherd  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.^  These 
circumstances  may  indeed  only  seem  to 
indicate  a  wise  and  enlightened  sovereisn, 
like  some  of  those  of  undoubted  Egyptian 
race  who  ruled  in  subsequent  times. 

3.  Pharaoh,  the  first  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites. — After  a  time,  the  policy  of  the 
Pharaohs  towards  the  children  of  Israel 
changed;  for  when  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
and  all  that  generation  had  died,  and  the 
people  had  multiplied  exceedingly, "  there 
arose  up  a  new  kins  over  E^pt  which 
knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his 
people.  Behold  the  people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we : 
come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them; 
lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land."  f  Exod.  i.  8—10.^  The  king  there- 
fore made  the  Israelites  bondsmen,  putting 
them  under  task-masters,  and  forced  them 
to  cast  out  their  male  children.     In  those 
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days  was  Moses  bom,  and  saved  alive, 
when  exposed,  through  the  compassion  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  by  whoan  he  was 
brought  up  as  her  own  son,  and  instructed 
so  that  he  became  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians.  But  when  he  bad 
attained  to  manhood,  having  slain  an 
Eg3rptian,  who  was  smiting  one  of  the 
Hebrews,  his  life  was  sought  by  Pharaoh, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  into  the 
Land  of  Midian,  where  he  abode  forty 
years.  At  length  the  king  of  Egypt  died, 
and  Moses  received  his  mission  to  return 
to  the  land  of  bondage,  and  lead  forth  his 
people.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  Ring  who  commenced  the  persecution 
was  the  same  as  he  who  died  shortly 
before  the  return  of  Moses:  for  the  in- 
terval u  one  of  about  eighty  years  or  more, 
and  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  first  oppressor  was  succeeded  by 
a  second,  who  was  he  who  sought  the 
life  of  Moses,  and  that  the  latter  continued 
to  rule  until  a  little  before  the  Exodus. 

4.  Pharaoh,  the  last  oppressor  of  the  Is- 
raelites, came  to  the  throne  a  year  or  even 
less  before  the  Exodus.  To  him  came 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  message  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  those  signs  and  wonders 
were  shown  forth,  which  ended  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  stubborn  king  and 
his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  indeed 
been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  survived  this 
crowning  calamity,  but  the  reference  in 
Psal.  cxxxvi.  15.  is  very  distinct  as  to  his 
overthrow. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  bv 
those  who  have  attempted  to  find  to  which 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  the  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites  corresponded,  in  consequence 
of  the  disagreement  of  scholars  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Eflypt,as  well  as  that  of  the 
Israelites.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  progress  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  E^ptian  chronology, 
which  has  fixed  the  period  of  the  dynasties 
that  ruled  at  the  times  to  which  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  has  been 
variously  assigned  within  comparatively 
reasonable  limits.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  Hebrew  chronology,  for  the 
Exodus  is  now  referred  by  some,  following 
Dr.  Hales,  to  about  b.  c.  1650,  by  others 
who  prefer  the  scheme  of  Archbishop 
Ussher  to  about  1500,  and  by  others  still, 
who  are  content  with  no  better  leaders 
than  the  Rabbis,  to  as  late  a  date  as  1300. 


*  De  Bossi  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  word  which  Mauetho  says  signified  a  shepherd 

and  shepherds,  sds,  may  be  traced  in  the  Coptic  aiOOC>  paskHr,  dedecns,  ignominia,  contn- 
melia.  ^ 
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The  first  of  tliese  dates  and  the  ccmsequent 
comparison  of  Egyptian  history  with  the 
sacred  narrative  or  the  oppression  and 
exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  will  be  first 
noticed,  and  then  the  other  dates  and 
the  results  following  from  them.  It 
should  be  observed  that  what  we  have 
said  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  longest  chronology, 
and  is  not  wholly  irreconcileable  with  Uie 
middle  one,  but  only,  with  the  shortest. 

The  date  of  about  b.  c.  1650  for  the 
Exodus,  rests  upon  a  remarkable  amount  of 
concurrent  evidence,  chiefly,  ^l.)  the  sim- 
ple addition  of  the  numbers  in  the  Book 
of  Judges;   (2.)  St  Paul's   statement  as 
to  the  period  during  which  the  Israelites 
were  ruled  by  judges ;  (3.)  and  Jephthah's 
mention  of  the  period  from  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  until  hia  davs  (Judg.  xi.  26.). 
AH  these  facts  support  tnb  date,  while  the 
third  of  them  alone  is  in  accord  with 
Ussher's  date,  and  none  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  Rabbinical.    A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  calendars  leads 
to  a  similar  result,  and  even  indicates  a 
particular  year.    It  is  admitted  that  the 
Hebrew  civil  year  commenced  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  autumiud  equinox,  and 
thb  is  the  very  time  at  which  the  Vague 
Egyptian  year  commenced  in  the  middle 
of  the    seventeenth  century  before    the 
Christian  Era.    This  Vague  Year,  which 
from  its  not    possessing    the   additional 
quarter  of  a  day,  passed  through  all  the 
seasons,  was  the  sacred  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  vear  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  there 
is,  thereK>re,  every  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Hebrews,  who  before  the  Exodus 
had  mostly  fallen  into  the  observance  of 
the    idolatrous   rites    of  the    Egyptians 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ezek.  xx.  7,  6.),  and  who 
must  have  adopted  their  ordinary  customs, 
made  use  of  this  year.    The  Law,  however, 
rendered  the  use  of  a  year  virtually  solar 
necessary  to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
year  was  fixed  by  a  principle  of  intercala- 
tion, perfectly  known  to  the  learned  in 
Egyp^  and  therefore  to  Moses.    But  in 
order  to  obtain  the  exact  year  of  the 
Exodus,  we  should  have  to  find  a  Vague 
year,  commencing    about    the    autumnal 
equinox,  and  having  a  full  moon  on  the 
14th  day  of  its  seventh   month.     These 
characteristics  are  those  of  the  year  b.  c. 
1 652,  and  of  no  other  near  the  approxima^- 
tive    date  previously   obtained,  while  so 
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near  a  coincidence  did  not  occur  except 
at  an  interval  of  fifteen  centuries  before  or 
after  this  one.    It  may  be  added  that  a 
computation  founded  on  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  celebration  of  jubilees  would 
bring  us  to  the  very  same  date,   which 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  without 
considerable  support,  although  there  are 
points  of  evidence  favourable  to  the  two 
shorter  dates,  and  therefore  repugnant  to 
it.     Admitting  this  date  of  the  Exodus, 
the  oppression  cannot  have  commenced 
later  than  about   b.  c.  1732,  during  the 
period  when  the  Shepherds  yet  ruled  in 
Egypt,  and    the  oppressor  would,  as   a 
powerful  sovereign,  most  probably  be  of 
a  Shepherd  line.     At  this  time  the  first 
dynasty  of  the  Shq)herds  had  terminated, 
and  two  others  had  succeeded  to  its  power. 
The  time  of  this  change  of  rule  corresponds 
well  to  that  of  the  change  of  policy  towards 
the  Israelites,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  later  Shepherd  lines  were  composed 
of  princes  far  more  distasteful    to    the 
Eg)'ptians  than  the  earlier,  oppressors  and 
tyrants  instead  of  just  rulers.    The  details 
of  the  sacred  narrative  favour  this  view. 
The   new  king  who    knew  not   Joseph 
would  well  agree  with  the  head  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  there  are  several  indications 
that  the  oppressors  were  foreigners  —  first 
of  all,  the  new  king's  reasons  for  oppressing 
the    Israelites  —  their    beins    more    and 
mightier  than  his  people  (which  seems 
inevitably  to  refer  the  history  to  the  time 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  anterior    to 
the  Eighteenth),  and  the  fear  that  they 
should  join  with  his  enemies,  should  war 
arise  in  the  land;  then  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Isaiah,  "  My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into   Egypt  to  sojourn  there; 
and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
cause"  (Isa.  lii.  4.),  which    cannot    be 
reasonably  explained,  but  by  supposing 
the  oppressors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
been  of  Assyrian  race,  while  we  find  kings 
of  such  a  race  amons  the  Shephoxls  who 
ruled  about  the  period  in  question.     In 
accordance  with  ail  this  is  the  remarkable 
injunction  in  the  Law(I>eut.  xxiii.  7, 8.)  in 
fiivour    of  the    Egyptians,    evidently    as 
having  nationally  uiown  kindness  to  the 
Israelites  (which  cannot  refer  to  the  time 
of  Joseph),  and    the  whole  subsequent 
policy  of^the  kings  of  Egypt,  excepting  that 
of  Shishak,  himself  not  a  pure  Egyptian  by 
race,  if  one  at  all  \  agrees  with  this  opinion. 
The  application  of  the  name  of  Pharaoh  to 


'  See  Mr.  Birch's  paper  on  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty.    Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literatore,  new  series,  voL  lii. 
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the  8hq>herd  rulers  presents  no  difficolty, 
nor  does  the  statement  that  the  oppressors 
were  kings  of  Egypt,  as  though  of  tne  whole 
country,  since  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
foreign  line  to  which  they  are  here  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged,  held  the  whole 
country  under  tribute.^ 

Ussher's  date  of  the  Exodus,  resting 
upon  the  statement  in  1  Kings  vi.  1.,  that 
Solomon's  Temple  was  commenced  in  the 
480th  year  after  that  event,  would  accord 
with  similar  views  to  those  expressed 
above.  The  main  portion  of  the  sojoiun 
of  the  Israelites  would  (all  within  the 
period  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
same  explanation  might  be  given  of  the 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Pharaohs,  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  oppression.  But  there 
a  difficulty  arises  —  tne  commencement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  would  fall  about 
that  time,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  this  commencement  could  be  thrown 
so  much  earlier  as  to  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  nor  so  much 
later  as  immediately  to  follow  the  Exodus. 
The  sacred  narrative  afibrds  no  indication 
of  such  a  change  of  government  in  the 
midst  of  the  oppression,  much  less  does 
it  warrant  our  supposing  that  after  the 
Exodus  commencea  at  once  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  Egyptian  history. 

Tne  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  has 
lately  been  adopted  b^  several  of  the 
German  scholars,  particularly  Professor 
Lepsius,  and  by  some  of  the  learned  in 
our  own  country.  It  rests  in  itself  upon 
the  genealogical  lists  found  in  the  Bible, 
most  of  which,  if  of  mccetshe  generations, 
favour  a  reckoning  much  shorter  than 
even  Ussher's.  But  any  one  who  will 
institute  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
all  the  lists  of  this  kind  found  in  the  Bible, 
will  see  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
we  are  enabled  to  check  them  by  historical 
notices  or  positive  chronological  dates,  we 
find  them  not  to  be  of  successive  genera- 
tions, "  son  "  being  used  for  ^  grandson," 
and  even  for  ''descendant"  however  re- 
mote. It  is  equally  certain  that  these  lists 
have  suffered  by  the  carelessness  of 
copyists,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
circumstances,  such  as  the  inheritance  of 
females,  the  deviation  firom  the  main  line 
and  subsequent  return  of  it  by  intermar- 
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riage,  and  like  causes,  unknown  or  im- 
pencctly  known  to  us,  have  regulated  the 
omissions  of  generations.  Moreover,  more 
than  one  of  die  lists  fieivour,  or  are  at  least 
reconcileable  with,  Hales*sChronolog>%  and 
less  than  half  of  them  may  be  reconciled  with 
Ussher's,  admitting  them  to  be  unbroken. 
This  fact,  therefore,  while  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  advocates  of  the  shortest 
chronology  to  say  that  the  genealogies  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  that  system  and 
against  the  others,  proves  that  in  their 
present  state  the  genealogies  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  one  another  except  by  our 
theory.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
we  cannot  accept  a  chronology  founded 
upon  certfun  of^  these  lists,  and  contra- 
dicting every  chronological  indication,  and, 
we  must  add,  very  much  of  the  history, 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  resuscitation  of 
the  Rabbinical  chronology  has  been  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  a  fragment  of 
Manetho's  work  with  the  Egyptian  re- 
cords and  with  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Exodus.  That  fragment  is  not  given,  as 
Josephus  tells  us,  by  the  histcMtn  from 
the  ancient  records  of  his  nation,  but  as 
he  himself  admits,  from  some  fabulous 
accounts  of  uncertain  authorship.*  It 
comprises  a  narrative  of  the  oppression 
and  Exodus  of  the  Jews,  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  with  various  slight 
differences  by  many  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  those  inimical  to  that  people. 
By  this  narrative  an  event  supposed  to  be 
the  Exodus  is  assigned  to  the  time  of 
Amenophis,  a  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dy- 
nasty, and  son  of  Kameses  II.,  whose  reign 
is  placed  by  all  in  some  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  b.  c,  or  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  event  is  the  per- 
secution of  foreigners  and  unclean  people, 
their  revolt  and  conquest  of  Eg3rpt,  and 
their  final  expulsion  afler  a  short  occupa- 
tion of  the  country;  and  we  suppose  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  fixed  upon  it 
as  most  humiliating  to  that  people,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
Exodus.  Some  have  taken  a  different 
view,  and  concluded  the  narrative  to  be 
a  perverted  account  of  the  Exodus.  This 
was  first,  we  believe,  and  very  ably,  argued 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who   (m  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians) 


*  £ncycIop»dia  Britannica,  art  Egypt,  and  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1702. 

*  After  mentioning  that  the  Egyptian  historian  had  stated  that  certain  foreigners  had 
entered  and  left  Egypt  at  very  remote  periods  Josephus  adds : — *'6ut,  as  to  those  things 
which  MaASetho  adds,  not  from  the  Egyptian  Writings,  (or,  records),  but,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  from  fabulous  narratives  of  uncertain  origin  (3k  T«r  d8c<nr^c»s  fUf$oKoyovfUv»p),**  I 
will  disprove  them  hereafter  particolArly.    Contra  Apion.  lib.  l  c.  l%.fiHe, 
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indicated  that  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  to  which  the  event  in  question  is 
assigned,  and  before  that  period,  presented 
some  curious  points  of  agreement  with  the 
account  in  the  Bible.  In  particular  he 
pointed  out  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  Rameses,  or  Raamses, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Rameses  I.,  who 
would  have  been,  if  the  narrative  preserved 
by  Manetho  be  true,  one  of  the  oppressors; 
and  that  no  earlier  sovereign  has  been 
found  to  have  borne  that  name.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  a  prince,  son  of  the  first 
king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  had  the 
same  name,  and  that  had  he  succeeded  hu 
father,  we  should  have  had  a  king  Rameses 
long  before  that  one  whom  we  call  Ra- 
meses I. ;  and,  besides,  that  we  do  not 
know  the  names  of  ver^  many  earlier 
sovereigns.  The  lesser  pomts  of  evidence 
are  like  this,  not  conclusive,  nor  even  are 
the  hints  found  by  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath 
in  the  contemporary  papyri  of  a  departure 
of  foreigners  more  convincing.  Our 
reason  fipr  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  twofold:  firstly,  that  we  cannot 
place  that  event  so  late  without,  as  we 
think,  denying  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  sacred  narrative  of  all  that  followed  al- 
most to  the  time  of  Solomon;  and,  secondly, 
that  we  cannot  assign  it  to  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty  without  equally  denying  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  oppression  and  Exodus  as  irrecon- 
cileable  with  contemporarv  monuments. 
If  then  we  so  abandon  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  what  right 
have  we  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Exodus  by 
the  comparison  of  details  in  a  narrative 
of  which  we  have  denied  the  accuracy? 
This  may  seem  strong,  and  even  illiberal, 
language,  but  we  think  that  it  is  but  carry- 
ing matters  to  a  logical  conclusion,  though 
one  not  anticipated  by  the  holders  of  the 
shortest  chronology. — This  question  as  to 
the  Exodus  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some 
length  &s  it  is  not  only  the  turning-point 
of  Hebrew  chronolog)',  but  also  the  most 
important  of  those  points  of  contact  be- 
tween that  and  Egyptian  chronology  which 
we  may  hope  will  one  day  become  esta- 
blished synchronisms. 

5.  Pharaoh,  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gezer,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Canaanites,  as  a  por- 
tion. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  In  his  timetnere 
was  a  considerable  trade  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  This  sovereign  can  only  be 
the  last  king  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty, 
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of  Tanites,  called  by  Manetho  Psusen- 
nes  IL). 

6.  Pharaoh-Shishak,  contemporaiy 
with  Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  This  king 
was  the  founder  of  a  new  line,  the  Bubas- 
tite  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  and  came  to 
the  throne  about  b.  c.  1009  or  lOOB.  He 
early  showed  a  policy  unlike  that  of  the 
preceding  king,  by  receiving  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Kebat,  when  he  fled  from  Solomon, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  be  in- 
vaded Judah,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Reho- 
boam, Solomon*s  son,  and  plundered  the 
temple.  The  memory  of  this  event  is 
preserved  in  a  monumental  record  found 
on  the  external  wall  of  the  temple  of  EU 
Karnak  at  Thebes  (Rosellini,  Monument! 
Storici,  plates.  No.  cxlviii.)  as  ChampoU 
lion  first  observed. 

7.  Pharaoh- So. —  Towards  the  end  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  their 
sovereigns  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  3ie  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mo- 
narchs  who  pressed  them  closely,  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for 
succour.  But  these  applications  were 
alwavs  fatal  to  them.  The  vain  confidence 
of  tne  people  of  God  in  these  heathen 
princes  is  a  fi^uent  subject  of  reproof  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  (Isfi.  xxx.  2. 
xxxvi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7.  Hosea,  passim, 
particularly  chapters  vii.  viii.  and  ix.) 
Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  derived  no  advantage 
from  his  sdliance  with  So  (or  if  we  read 
his  name  without  the  Masoretic  vowel  points 
Seva),  who  has  been  identified  with  She- 
bek  I.  (Sabaco),  or  Shebek  II.  (Sebichus), 
first  and  second  kings  of  tlie  Ethiopian 
Twenty-fifth  Dynasty.  So  appears  inost 
probably  to  have  been  the  second  of  these 
rulers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  great  effort  to  stay  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Israel,  though  it  appears  that  he 
received  with  kindness  the  fugitives  who 
escaped  from  Shalmaneser. 

8.  Pharaou-Tirhakab. — Hezekiah,like 
his  unfortunate  contemporary,  sought  for 
safety  in  an  Egyptian  alliance,  and  this  he 
made  with  Tirhaliah  the  Ethiopian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  So,  a  warlike  and  powerfiil  so- 
vereiffn.  Manetho  calls  this  king  Tarcus, 
and  his  name,  written  Tehrak,  occurs  at 
Thebes,  and  at  Napata,  anciently  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia.  liezekiah  derived  no 
advantage  fi'om  his  treaty  with  Tirhakah, 
for  as  that  king  was  advancing  to  his 
assistance,  the  Assyrian  army  was  smitten 
b^  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  its  remains 
did  not  await  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

9.  Pharaoh-Necho,  the  contemporary 
of  Josiah,  called  by  Manetho  Nechao  II., 
and  on  the  monuments  Neku,  was  the  son 
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of  Psaromitichus  I.,  and  fifth  or  sixth  king 
of  the  Sa'ite  Twenty-aixth  Dynasty.  He 
took  up  arms  either  against  the  new  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldsans  or  the  failing  power 
of  the  Assyrians ;  and  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  dominions  ;  but, 
being  opposed  in  his  passagie  by  Josiah,  an 
ally  of  the  sovereign  against  whom  he 
marched*  he  in  vain  offered  the  king  of 
Judah  terms  of  peace.  These  Josiah  re- 
fused, and  having  joined  battle  at  Megiddo, 
was  slain  while  his  army  was  totally  dis- 
comfited by  that  of  Pharaoh.  Necho  then 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  dty  he  en- 
tered by  force  or  capitulation,  and  deposing 
Jehoahaz,  who  haa  succeeded  his  father, 
he  gave  the  crown  to  his  elder  brother 
Jehoiakim,  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Encouraged 
by  these  successes  Kecho  proceeded  on 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  takmg  with  him 
Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Riblah. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  then  appears  to 
have  retiuned  to  Egypt,  taking  with  him 
the  captive  Jehoahax.  After  three  years 
the  Egyptian  army  (whether  commanded 
by  the  icing  or  not,  does  not  appear)  was 
smitten  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish 
and  the  supremacy  of  Egypt  in  Asia  was 
destroyed.  (2  Kings  xxul  29 — 34.  xxiv. 
7.  2.  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24.  xxxvi.  1 — 4.) 
Necho  18  ako  celebrated  for  having  com- 
menced or  continued  the  canal  to  join  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  for  the  voyage 
of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  manned  by 
Phoenician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

10.  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  seventh  or 
eighth  king  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
the  Uabphrah  of  the  monuments,  and 
Apries  or  Vaphres  of  profane  historians, 
was  the  son  of  Psammis,  or  Psammitichus 
II.,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- Necho.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah,  with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance 
a^nst  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms, 
and  advanced  to  succour  his  ally.  This 
diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time  ;  but, 
agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  bril- 
liant promises,  withdrew  without  fighting, 
or  at  least  without  making  any  resistance. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when, 
deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah 
and  Johanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the 
prophets  predicted  to  them  the  deplorable 
end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xvii.  15.  Jer. 
xxxvii.  5.  xliii.  9.  xiiv.  30.  xlvi.  26.) 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards 
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the  king  of  Judah,  and  foretels  that  Eg}'pt 
should  be  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the  sword 
should  cut  off* both  man  and  beast.  This  pre- 
diction was  afterwards  accomplished,  first 
in  the  person  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  Amasis, 
who  usurped  his  throne,  and  subsequently 
by  the  conouest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians. 

Profane  nistory  has  not  preserved  any 
disthnct  account  of  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  from  it  and 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  may  de- 
duce presumptive  evidence  that  the  Babylo- 
nian king  at  least  passed  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  conqueror,  and  put  it  to  tribute. 
iFor  copies  of  the  historical  bas-reliefs 
inscriptions  of  the  Pharaohs,  see 
Lepsius*s  Denkmaler,  Rosellini's  Monu- 
menti,  and  ChampoUion's  Monuments ;  for 
the  history  and  chronology,  the  text  of 
Rosellini's  Monumenti,  Lepsius's  Chrono- 
logie  der  .£gypter  ^vol.  i.),  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place  (vols.  i.  and  ii.),  Poole's 
Horae  ^Bgyptiacae;  and  for  a  general 
account  oi  the  country  and  people  and 
literature  in  ancient  times,  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  and  Popular  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ChampoUion's 
Letters,  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  8th  edition,  articles  Egypt,  and 
Hieroglyphics.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  Rev.  George  Rawlmson's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  with  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  notes.) 

Egypt  continued  subject  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  successors  until  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  towards  the  close  of 
whose  reign  this  power  rebelled.  Cam- 
byses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus, 
conducted  an  immense  army  into  Egypt. 
That  country  was  again  subdued,  and 
suffered  every  excess  which  the  cruel 
victor  could  possibly  inflict  upon  it,  a.  m. 
3479,  B.  c.  525.  In  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once 
more  shook  off"  the  Persian  yoke^  but  were 
reduced  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage 
than  before  by  his  son  and  successor 
Xerxes.  In  those  two  invasions  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  (xxix.),  and  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  11 — 13.),  were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon^^i- 
manus,  a.  m.  3544,  b.  c.  460,  the  Egyptians 
once  more  took  up  arms,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks,  their  allies,  pro- 
tracted the  war  for  six  years.  Again  re- 
duced to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued 
generally  dependent  on  the  Persian  mon- 
archs»  though  governed  by  their  kings,  until 
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the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  suraamed  Ochus, 
who,  in  order  to  punish  for  a  fourth  revolt, 
totally  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, most  probably  a.  m .  3654,  b.  c.  3^. 
(Calmet,  Hist.  Profane  de  ]*Orient,  §  V. 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  341-^343.) 

Egypt  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  until  Darius  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon : 
after  whose  death,  on  the  division  of  his 
empire,  Egypt  was  chosen  for  his  portion 
by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  generals.  His  successors, 
who  were  denominated  Ptolemies,  greatly 
extended  their  dominions  in  AfHca  and 
in  Syria.  On  the  decease  of  Cleopatra, 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  b.  c.  30, 
anof  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  empire  until  a.  d.  640 ;  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  general  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  came  under  Mohammedan 
sway.  In  868  Tartaric  hordes,  composed 
of  Turcomans  and  Turks,  overran  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  and  Eg}'pt,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  country  until 
A.  D.  1012,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Caliph  Al  Chakim,  of  the  Fatimite 
family.  The  Caliphs  governed  Egrpt 
until  A.  D.  1172,  when  Saladin  united  Pa- 
lestine with  Egypt,  severed  it  from  the 
Caliphate,  and  formed  a  separate  state. 
About  A.D.  1239  the  sultan  Nadjmadin, 
one  of  Saladin*s  family,  formed  the  coros 
of  Mamelukes,  who  rose  against  the  fiimily 
of  Saladin  a.  d.  1249,  and  in  1250  chose 
a  sovereign  out  of  their  own  body.  They 
maintain^  the  government  of  Egypt  until 
1517,  when  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
Sultan  Selim  L,  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
who  caused  the  last  Mameluke  king  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  country  thus  came 
under  the  government  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans  of  Constantinople,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  under  that  of  the  Beys, 
also  a  species  of  Janizaries  and  Mamelukes 
(who  always  ruled  the  land),  but  more 

Carticularly  of  the  governor  for  the  time 
eing.  These  Beys  obtained  their  greatest 
power  and  renown  under  All  Bey  in  1763. 
In  1799  Napoleon  Buonaparte  conquered 
Egypt,  whicn  for  a  short  time  came  under 
the  power  of  the  French ;  and  the  Beys 
lost  much  of  their  power :  until,  at  length, 
in  1811,  Mohammad  Ali  Pacha  caused  all 
the  Beys  to  be  put  to  death,  and  acquired 
the  Sovereignty  of  Egjrpt.  It  is  now  a  vir- 
tually independent  state.  In  1849  Moham- 
mad Ali  died  ;  and  the  government  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Saeed  Pacha,  his 
third  successor.  (Rabbi  Schwartz's  De- 
scriptive Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  410.) 
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Ebud,  the  second  judge  of  the  Isradites, 
whom  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
EoLON  king  of  Moab.    (Judg.  lu.  15—26.) 

Ekron,  a  city  and  government  of  the 
Philistines,  allotted  to  Judah  by  Joshua 

ixv.  45);  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan. 
Josh.  six.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia.  Ekron 
was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  pos- 
sessed it.  The  Ekronites  were  the  first 
who  proposed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be 
delivered  from  those  calamities  which  it 
brought  on  their  country.  (I  Sam.  Y.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings 
L  2.)  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  city 
remains,  thus  attesting  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophet  Zepnaniah  (ii.  4.\  that 
Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up.  A  village  of 
considerable  size,  called  'Aker,  stands  on 
its  site,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  with 
sun-burnt  bricks,  or  of  mud;  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  as  fertile  as  it  ever 
was.  (Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  ill.  pp.  22 — 24.) 

Elah,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Baasha,  and  reigned  two 
years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated 
by  Zimri  (who  destroyed  the  new  dynasty 
and  took  nis  place  on  the  throne),  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  hia 
officers.  (1  Kings  xvi.  6^10.) 
Elah,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  63, 64. 
Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who 
settled  in  a  country  in  the  south  of  Media, 
called  after  him,  Elam.  Strictly,  Elam 
denotes  Eltmais,  a  district  of  Persia, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  region  of  Susiana :  but  in  a 
wider  sense,  it  b  used  generally  for  Media 
itself,  as  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  I. 
Isa.  xi.  11.  xxiL  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39. 
Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  of  these  pas- 
sages, Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious 
Ceople  causing  aisturbance  to  the  neigh- 
ouring  nations.  Strabo  says  as  much 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais. 
In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and  Acts  ii.  9.  the  in- 
habitants of  this  countnr  are  mentioned  in 
comunction  with  the  Meden, 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailatb,  a  town  and 
port  of  Idumaea,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  he 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there 
established  a  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  then 
known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here, 
and  sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14. 
2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.)  Elath  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150 
years,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  viii. 
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20.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Azariah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson 
Ahaz  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Bdomites 
(xvi.  6.S ;  from  whom,  afler  many  changes 
under  tne  Ptolemies,  it  finally  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Ty- 
rians.  Extensive  mounds  of  rubbish  mark 
its  former  site.  (Robinson's  Biblical 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  241.  251 — ^253w) 
By  Arabian  writers  it  is  called  Aileh  or 
Adat,  The  neighbouring  castle,  with  a 
modem  village  scattered  among  a  planta- 
tion of  palm  or  date  trees>  is  odled  Akabah^ 
or  the  Mountain. 

El-Bbthel  (Oen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  £l- 
Elohb- Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20.),  the 
name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  after 
his  return  to  Canaan.  The  first  signifies 
that  God  was  still  the  God  of  Bethel  to 
him  in  performing  the  promises  there 
made ;  the  second  implies,  that  the  mighty 
God  was  still  the  object  of  worship  tonim 
and  his  offspring. 

Eldad  and  Mbdad  were  two  of  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses ;  who 
received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying, 
or  of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing 
them  to  God.  (Numb.  xi.  26.) 

Eldbrs  of  the  Israelites,  96.  Elders 
of  the  gate,  132. 

Elkazaiu 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron^  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  pontificate.  Having  been 
born  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he 
assisted  Joshua.  After  executing  the  ofBce 
of  high  priest  about  23  years,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab :  he  was  sancti- 
fied or  set  apart  to  keep  the  ark  of  God, 
which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israel- 
ites, bythe  Philistines.  (I  Sam.  vu.  1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of 
David's  mighty  men,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brave  achievements.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  warriors  who  forced 
their  way  through  the  Philistine  forces, 
to  procure  water  for  David  from  the  well 
of  J&ethlehem,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives.  (1  Chron^xi.  17 — 19.) 

Elect  Lapt,  more  correctly,  uie  Lady 
Electa,  a  pious  Christian  matron,  com- 
mended by  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle. 
Compare  vol.  IV.  p.  617. 

Elephantiasis,  the  disease  of  Job,  551. 

Elhanan. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of 
David's  warriors.    (1  Chron.  xi.  26.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oregim,  an- 
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other  warrior,  who  slew  the  giant  Lahmi, 
the  brother  of  Goliath.    (2  Sam.  xxl.  19.) 
Eli. 

1.  The  seventh  high  priest  of  the  Israel- 
ites, whom  he  judsed  forty  years :  he  was 
descended  from  Itnaraar.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  pontifical  di^ty  was  transferred 
to  him  from  the  family  of  Eleazar.  He 
was  severely  reproved  for  his  false  indul- 
gences to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas:  he  died  suddenly  on  hearing 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  ii.  iii.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  man  who  was  the 
fiither  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 
(Luke  iii.  23.) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household 
under  Hezekiah  ;  by  whom  he  was  de- 
puted, with  others,  to  receive  the  pro- 
posals of  Rabshakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
nacherib. He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this 
office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah ;  who  highly  eulogised  his  cha- 
racter, andy  under  unages  borrowed  from 
the  genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised 
that  he  should  enjoy  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  authority. 

2.  A  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jbho- 
lAKiM  (which  see). 

Eli  AS.    See  Elijah. 

Eliashib,  grandson  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave 
spacious  apartments  in  the  second  temple^ 
to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the 
great  dama^  of  the  country.  (Neh.  xii. 
10.  iii.  1.  xiii.  4r^.) 

Elibzeb. 

1.  The  chief  of  Abraham's  servants, 
and  eminent  for  the  confiidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the 
piety  and  prudence  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  commission  of  procuring  a  wife 
for  Isaac.  (Gen^  xxiv.)  Before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  it  should  seem  that  Abraham 
had  designed  to  make  him  his  heir.  (Gen, 
XV.  2.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dodavah,  a  prophet,  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat,  that^  the  trade 
fleet,  which  he  had  ntted  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  unworthy  Ahaziah,  should 
be  wrecked  and  prevented  from  sailing  to 
Tarshish.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job,  was  **  The  son  of  Barachel 
the  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram^**  or 
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Aram.  (Job  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  xxii.  21.) 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  and  was  descended  from  Buz 
the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most 
probable  that  that  branch  of  the  patri- 
archal family  settled  in  Idumasa. 

Elijah,  or  Eli  as,  after  Moses,  was 
the  most  celebrated  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament,  surnamed  the  Tishbite,  from 
Thisbe  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a 
strenuous  vindicator  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous 
kings  under  whom  he  lived.  (1  Kings 
xvii. — xix.)  He  was  miraculously  trans* 
lated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  1 — 11.);  and 
many  ages  after  a  still  more  distinguished 
honour  awaited  him.  Elyah  and  Moses 
are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not 
terminate  with  their  departure  out  of  this 
world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  transfiguration,  and  conversed 
with  him  respectinff  the  great  work  of 
redemption,  which  he  was  about  to  ac- 
comphsh.  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  conduct  of 
Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see 
pp.  384,  385. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  north  skirt  of  the  desert, 
where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and 
seventy  palm-trees.  When  this  place 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  earlv  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  found  here 
nine  wells  or  fountains,  and  2000  palm- 
trees.  (Exod.  XV.  27.)  It  is  now  called 
Wady  Ghiirfindel,  or  Gliirondel.  There 
is  still  a  good  supply  of  water,  which 
nourishes  a  great  many  bushes  and  trees 
as  well  as  herbs.  South  of  this  station  is 
Wady  Waseit,  which  Dr.  Wilson  r^rds 
as  the  Elim  of  Scripture.  Here  he  found 
a  considerable  numoer  of  palm-trees,  and 
tolerablv  good  water  to  any  extent,  for 
which  It  might  be  duff  in  the  sands. 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  l  p.  172.) 

Eliphaz,  surnamed  the  Temanite,  one 
of  the  friends  of  Job,  was  most  probably 
descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau, 
to  whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman 
was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good,  on  Job  ii.  11.) 

Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the 
prophetic  office:  he  wrought  numerous 
miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
are  related  in  2  Kings  ii. — xili*  See  Vol. 
L  p.  606.,  where  the  destruction  of  forty- 
two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is 
vindicated  from  the  cavils  of  sceptics. 

Elishah,  Islbs  of  Elisbah,  a  Grecian 
province,  whence  purple  was  brought  to 
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Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezek.  xxvii.  7,)  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Gesenius,  the  name  is 
probably  akin  to  Elis,  which  in  a  wider 
sense  is  used  for  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus. 
According  to  others,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece. 
This  country  most  probably  derived  its 
name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan, 
whose  descendants  peopled  part  of  Greece. 
Elkosh,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  (i.  1.):  it  is  either  1.  Eikoth  or 
Alkoth  in  Assyria,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died :  his  reputed  grave  is  visited  in 
pilgrimage  by  the  Jews;  or  2.  according 
to  Joome,  it  is  Helcegei,  a  village  in  Ga- 
lilee. If  the  tradition  which  points  to 
the  Assyrian  vilhige  may  be  depended 
upon  (and  Mr.  I^yard  thinks  vt  not 
without  weight),  the  prophet  Nahum 
must  have  poured  forth  the  *^  burthen  of 
Nineveh,'*  with  that  city — in  all  her  luxury 
and  pride  ^before  his  eyes.  (Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234.) 

Elul,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  civil  year.     The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  obscure.     For  a  notice  of  the 
festivab  in  this  month,  see  p.  200. 
Eltmais.     See  Elam. 
Elymas.     See  Bar-Jesus,  p.  636. 
EHaAUfiNG.  Egyptian  and  Jewish  pro- 
cesses of,  557,  558. 

Emims,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantic  race,  probably  de- 
scended from  Ham.  They  were  defeated 
by  Chedorlaomer  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim, 
or  the  Plain  of  Kiiiathaim.  (Gen.  xiv 
5.) 

Emmaus,  a  small  village  of  Judtea,  dis- 
tant sixty  furlon«  from  Jerusalem,  now 
called  'Amwas.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
very  interesting  conversation  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection. 
(Luke  xxiv.)  It  is  a  poor  village,  with  a 
fountain  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church,  a  fine  structure  of  laige  hewn 
stones.  It  lies  on  a  decUvity ;  and  the 
people,  who  live  here,  are  poor  and 
wretched  ;  they  are  chiefly  Christians. 
(Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  213. 
Dr.  Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  in 
1852.  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Sodety, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  11.) 

Encampments  of  the  Jews,  226 — 228. 
En-Dor,  or  the  Founiaiu  ofDw^  a  city 
belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan;  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  it  was  four  Roman  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.-  Here  dwelt 
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the  sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul 
a  short  time  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
Gilboa.  En-Dor  is  now  a  small  villi^. 
The  copious  spring  or  fountain  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  flows  from  a  wide  cir- 
cular opening  in  the  rock,  a  little  above 
the  village.  (Three  Months  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Journal  of  Sacr.  Lit,  January,  1856, 
p.  339.) 

En-Eglaix ,  or  the  fountain  of  calves, 
a  place  situated  on  the  northern  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    (Ezek.  zlvii.  10.) 

£n-Gannim,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  six.  21. ;  zxi.  29.), 
near  Jezreel.  Lord  Nugent,  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  other  recent  travellers,  identifv  it  with 
the  modem  town  of  Jenin,  which  seems 
to  be  a  thriving  place.  ^  A  beautiful  and 
copious  streamlet  of  the  purest  water, 
which  runs  through  it,  and  excellent 
gardens  in  its  nei^bourhood,  strikinsly 
accord  with  its  Hebrew  etymology,  —  the 
Fountain  of  the  Ghurdens."  (Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.  p.  84.  Lord 
Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred, 
vol.  ii.  p.  126.) 

£m-Gbi>da,  mountains  of,  59. 

En-Gbdi,  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Kid, 
anciently  called    Haxaaon    Tamar,  was  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is 
reached  from  Carmel,  near  Hebron,  by  a 
very  wild,  steep,  and  mountainous  pass  ; 
the  road  in  some  places  being  cut  in  zig- 
zags on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain.   The  fountain  issues  forth  from  the 
rocks  at  once  a  large,  pure,  and  tepid 
stream,  about  400  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea.    It  flows  rapidly  down  the  sides 
of  the  declivity  towards  uie  sea ;  its  course 
being  traced  by  a  thicket  of  luxuriant  trees 
and  shrubs,    wherever  the  water  reaches, 
there  is  rich  v^etation.    The  side  of  the 
hill  was  once  terraced  for  cultivation ;  and 
near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 
En-Gedi.    (Journal  of  the  Deputation  of 
the  Malta  R'otestant  College  to  the  East, 
in  1 849,  part  ii.  p.  382.)  Anciently  the  dis- 
trict, which  surrounded  En-Gedi,  abounded 
with  palm-trees  and  vines.     (Josh.  xv.  62. 
2Cbron.xz.  2.      Song  of  SoLi.    14.) 
'*  On  all  sides  the  country  b  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  then  serve  as  lurking  places 
for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  out- 
laws at  the  present  day."     (Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  203.)    Kot  far  from 
this  place  was  the  cave  of  En-gedi ;  for  a 
notice  of  which  see  p.  67. 
Engraving,  art  o^  among  the  Jews,512. 
En-m isPHAT,  or  the  FotaUain  of  Jttdg" 
maU,  the  same  as  the  waters  of  Meribd, 
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or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in 
the  desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 
Enoch. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  first  dtv  mentioned  in  Scripture  was 
called  Enoch  by  his  father,  who  erected  it. 
(Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  east  of  Eden,  but  its 
precise  site  cannot  now  be  ascertained 

2 .  The  father  of  Methuselah,  memorable 
for  his  piety.  Having  lived  365  years,  he 
was  translated  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
V.  18.  24.  Heb.  xi.  5.)  The  memory  of 
which  event  is  confirmed  by  heathen  tradi- 
tions, Vol.  L  p.  149.  According  to  the 
modern  Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call 
him  /dm  the  learned),  he  was  the  inventor 
of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  pro- 
bably from  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
which  signifies  initiated  or  initiating. 

Enon,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from 
Salim,  where  John  baptized  many  persons. 
According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  eight  Roman 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  fifty-three 
north-east  of  Jerusalem. 

Enos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of 
Adam,  was  bom  A.M.  235,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905  years :  consequently  he   was 
contemporary  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84 
years  with  Noah.     After  the  birth  of  Enos, 
divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became 
public.  The  descendants  of  Seth  separated 
themselves  firom  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on 
fixed  days,  and  in  assemblies  where  every 
one  was  admitted.  (Gen.v.  6. 1  Chron.  i.  1. 
Gen.  iv.  26.) 
En-roobl,  Fountain  of,  27. 
Entkiit  ainments  ofthe  Jews,  477—479. 
Epanetus,  the  first  person  in  procon- 
sular Asia  who  embraced  the   Cnristian 
faith.   (Rom.  xvt.  5.)    In  which  passage, 
many  modem  versions,  and  among  them 
our     authorised    version,    read    Achaia, 
which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence 
they  were  made :  fbr  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican  manuscripts,  the  Codices  Ephrem, 
Claromontanus,  Augiensis,  and  Boerneria* 
nus,  and  the  rradings  in  the  Codex  Vin- 
dobonensis  Lambecianus  34.    (No.  37.  of 
Griesbach*s  notation),  together  with  the 
Memphitic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic  and  Vul- 
gate versions,  besides  many  Latin  fathers, 
^— all  read  'Aatac  instead  ot'Axatas  i  which 
lection  Griesbach  considers  as  certainly 
equal,  if  not   preferable,  to  the  received 
reading.    That  it  it  preferable   to   that 
reading  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  zvi.  15.,  where 
the  family  of  Stephanas  is  said  to  be  *'  ^ 
/Int-frwU  ofAckma. " 
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Epaphras,  the  coadjutor  of  St  Paid  in 
his  labours,  was  reputed  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Colossao,  to  which 
he  was  affectionateljr  attached.  (CoL  L 
17.  iy.  12.  Philem.  23.)  He  was  with  St. 
Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment,  and 
has  sometimes,  but  without  proof^  been 
confounded  with 

Epaphroditus,  whom  that  apostle 
styles  a  fellow-labourer  and  fellow-soldier, 
as  hairing  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dancers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
minister  of  the  Philippian  church,  by 
which  he  was  sent  to  carnr  pecuniary  ud 
to  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of 
great  respect.     (Fhil.  vr.  18.  ii.  25—30.) 

Ephesdammim,  a  place  between  Sho- 
choh  and  Azekah  on  the  west  of  the 
valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  was  encamped,  when  Goliath 
insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel :  and  here  also 
they  were  found  after  David's  coronation, 
and  suffered  a  great  slau^ter. 

Ephbsus  was  the  metropolis  of  procon- 
sular Asia.  (On  the  powers  of  the  "  as- 
sembly "  held  in  this  city,  see  p.  153.) 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which 
give  a  high  idea  of  its  former  beauty, 
extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  u 
that  part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called 
Ionia  (but  now  Natolia),  about  five  miles 
from  the  .£gean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  ranee  of  mountains  overlook- 
ing a  fine  plain  tnat  was  watered  and  fer- 
tilised by  the  river  Cavster.  Ephesus 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  temple 
of  Diana,  a  most  magnificent  and  stately 
edifice,  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
common  ex|)ense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Proper,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  :  but  the  very  site 
of  this  stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice 
b  now  undetermined.  Widely  scattered 
ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix«  31.  ;  the  elevated 
situation  of  which  on  Mount  Prion,  ac- 
counts for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts 
of  whose  ^  voices,  reverberated  from  the 
neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not 
a  little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  populace  rushiiv  into  the 
theatre.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Ephesus 
was  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor:  it 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  their  Gentile  state, 
were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill 
in  magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and 
lasciviousness.  The  present  state  of 
Ephesus  affords  a  striLtne  illustration  of 
the  accomplishment  of  pro|9iecy.   Ephesus 
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is  the  first  of  the  apocalyptic  churches  ad* 
dressed  by  the  evangehst  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  ''His  charge  against  her  is 
a  declension  in  religious  fervour  (Rev.  ii. 
4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  iL 
5.),  a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical 
brightness.  After  a  protracted  struggle 
with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms 
of  the  Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way. 
The  incipient  indifierenGe,  censured  by 
the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  increased 
to  a  total  forgetfulness  ;  tilC  at  length,  the 
threatening  of  the  Apocalypse  were  ful- 
filled, and  Ephesus  sunk  witn  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the 
fourteenth  century. "  (Emerson's  Letters 
from  the  JEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  and  is  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  the 
city ;  and  in  March,  1826,  when  vished  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Arundell, 
green  com  was  growing,  m  all  directiooa, 
amidst  the  forsf&en  rums  :  and  one  soli- 
tary individual  only  was  found  who  bore 
the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once 
flourishing  church.  In  Blarch  1848,  how- 
ever. Captain  Lynch  found  not  one 
Christian  here.  Where  once  assembled 
thousands  exclaimed,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,*'  now  the  eagle  yells 
and  the  jackal  moans.  The  soil  of  the 
plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie, 
appears  rich  ;  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
when  visited  by  Bfr.  Addison,  it  was 
covered  with  a  rank,  bumt-up  vegetation. 
This  place  (he  states)  is  a  dreary,  unculti- 
vated spot :  a  few  com»fields  were  scat- 
tered along  the  site  of  the  anci^it  city, 
which  is  marked  by  some  lai^  masses  of 
ruins  of  a  larse  theatre  (most  probably 
that  mentionea  in  Acts  xix.  29.)  and  of 
other  stone  walls.  Among  these  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  which  is  mm/ 
to  have  been  the  prison  of  St.  PteuL 
(Hartley's  Journal,  in  Missionary  Register, 
1827,  pp.  290—292.  Arundelrs  Visit  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  27 — 56.,  and  his 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
252 — ^260.  Addison's  Damascus  and  Pal- 
myra, vol.  i.  pp^  340,  341.  Oriental  Oat- 
lines,  &Cn  p-  267.,  London,  1839,  12mo. 
Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United  States' 
Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  &c.,  p,  109. 
Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egy  pt,&c.,  p.  31 5.) 

Ephod  of  Gideon,  370  j  and  of  the 
Hiffh  Priests,  306. 

Ephraim. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by 
Asenath,  was  adopted  and  blessed  by 
Jacob;  who  laid  his  r^t  hand  on  Epiirum, 
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and  his  left  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  to 
intimate  that  the  youngest  son  should  be 
greater  than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity 
more  numerous.  He  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  12.  The  Ephrai- 
mites  were  unable  to  utter  the  sound  sh,  to 
which  they  gave  the  sound  off.  (Judg.  xii. 
6.)  It  is  a  sineular  circumstance  that  the 
modem  Greeks  have  not  the  sound  o£ih  in 
their  language.  Hence  they  are  liable  to  be 
detected  like  the  Ephraimites.  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considerable  city  of  Judsa,  pro- 
bably identical  with  Ephron  or  Ophran  of 
the  Old  Testament :  it  was  near  a  desert 
of  the  same  name,  whither  Jesus  Christ 
retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  (John  xi.  54.)  It  is  apparently 
represented  by  the  modem  Taiyibeh,  situ- 
ated five  or  six  Roman  miles  north-east 
from  Bethel  (the  distance  assigned  to 
Ephraim  by  Eusebius).  It  occupies  a 
lofty  site,  overlooking  the  adjacent  desert, 
and  is  peopled  by  nardy  mountaineers. 
(Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  121.  276. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1845,  p.  398--400.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of,  80. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  60. 
Ephratah. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem. (Mic.  V.  2.) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.  (Psal.  cxxxii.  6.) 
Epicureans,  tne  followers  of  Epicums, 

a  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher :  thev 
acknowledged  no  gods,  except  in  name 
only,  and  absolutely  denied  that  they  exer- 
cised any  providence  over  the  world. 

Epistlbs,  Ancient,  form  of,  511. 

Epoch  AS  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  202» 

Erastus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Co* 
rinth,  who  embraced  Christianitv  and  be- 
came the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul. 

E8AR*>HADDON,  the  80Q  and  successor  of 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria ;  for  a  notice 
of  whose  reiffn,  see  Assyria,  p.  628. 

Esau,  or  %dom,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac, 
and  the  twin  brother  of  Jacob.  He  de- 
lighted much  in  hunting  ;  while  Jacob, 
beingof  a  more  domestic  turn,  became  the 
favourite  of  his  mother  Rebekah,  by  whose 
counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  in  preference  to 
Esau ;  who  found  no  puce  or  scope  for 
a  change  of  purpose  in  his  father,  though 
he  soi^t  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen. 
zxvii.  1—34.  Heb.  xii.  17.)  On  Jacob's 
retum  into  Canaan  from  Bfesopotamia, 
whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's 
resentment,  Esau  received  him  with  great 
kindness ;  and  on  lsaac*a  death  he  re- 
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turned  to  Mount  Seir.  Conoeraing  the 
remainder  of  his  life  or  the  manner  of  his 
death  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  In  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books,  Esau  and 
Edom  respectively  denote  Idumaea  and  the 
Idumsean  tribes.  In  Rom.  ix.  13.,  where 
St.  Paul  cites  Mai.  i.  2, 3.,  the  apostle  is 
evidently  treating  only  of  the  posterities  of 
Jacob  and  Esau. 

EsDRAELON,  Plain  of,  account  of,  69, 
70. 

EsHCOL,  Valley  of,  63. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  442. 

EssKNBs,  Sect  of,  account  o(  397^399. 

EsTHRR  or  Hadassah,  the  great  niece 
of  Mordecai,  by  whom  she  was  adopted. 
On  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  she  became  the 
(jueen  consort  of  Ahasuerus  :  her  history 
is  related  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 

Etam  : 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between 
Bethlehem  and  Tekoah,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  6.)  Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  very  pleasant  gardens,  abound- 
ing with  water,  at  Etam,  about  fifty  fur- 
longs or  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Solomon  used  to  resort.  (Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  viiL  c.  7.)  tt  is  highly  probable  that 
this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solomon's 
houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made  him 
gardens  ana  orchardi,  euid  pools  of  water. 
(Ecdes.  ii.  5,  6.)  In  the  vicinity  of  tins 
place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  to  which  Samson 
retired  after  he  had  burned  the  harvest  of 
the  Philistines.    ( Jude.  xv.  8.) 

Etham,  the  third  station  of  the 
Israelites  after  their  departure  from  Egypt* 
(Numb,  xxiii.  6.  Exod.  xiii.  20.)  It  is 
now  called  EUL 

Ethak,  the  Exrahite,  was  one  of  the 
philosophers,  to  whom  Solomon  was  com- 
pared tor  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  31.  and 
1.  Chron.  iL  6.  The  89th  Psalm  is  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Etbanim,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  For  a 
notice  of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month, 
see  p.  195. 

Ethics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  522. 

Ethiopia.  See  Cusb,  p.  648. 

EuNiOB,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and 
the  wife  of  a  Greek  proselyte.  8ne  was 
early  converted  to  the  Cnristian  fiuth. 
St.  Paul  has  pronounced  a  high  eulopjum 
on  her  piety.    (Acts  xvL  1.    2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

EUMUCH. 

1.  One  who  has  been  emasculated. 
Such  persons  ancientlv  were  (as  in  the 
East  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
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harems  of  oriental  kings  and  nobles.     See 
p.  107.  of  this  volume. 

2.  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often 
rose  to  stations  of  great  power  and  trust, 
the  \ford  at  length  came  to  signify  a  mt- 
nister  of  a  court,  without  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  emasculation.  Such 
was  the  officer  of  Oandace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  conversion  is  related  in 
Acts  viii.  27 — 39. 

EuoDiAS  and  Syntiche  were  Christian 
women  at  Philippi,  and  probably  deacon- 
esses of  the  church  in  that  city.  From 
Phil.  iv.  4.  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  subsisted  between  them  :  most  pro- 
bably it  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Western  Asia  :  it  rises  in  Armenia 
Major  near  Mount  Alba,  and,  after  flowing 
by  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of 
Babylon,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Persian 
Ouif.  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  called  '<  the 
great  river,"  which  distinctive  appellation 
it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers  ^- 
neraily,  though  not  with  the  Nile. 
(Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia, 
vol.  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  Euphrates  inun- 
dates the  flat  countries  on  its  banks,  and 
renders  them  extremely  fertile. 

EuROCLYDON,  a  tempestuous  wind  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean,  and  well  known 
to  modern  mariners  by  the  name  of  a  Le^ 
vernier.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single 
point,  but  blows  in  all  directions  from  the 
north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east.  The  great  wind,  or  mi^ihty 
temnest,  or  vehement  east  wind,  descnbed 
by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of 
this  description  was  the  violent  or  tempes- 
tuous wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128.) 

E  VR,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common 
mother  of  the  human  race.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.) 
The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to  us 
by  her  sin  ;  in  the  commission  of  which 
we  may  observe  the  two  fundamental 
passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifi- 
cations ;  viz.  pride — ye  thaU  be  at  godt  ; 
and  sensuality — the  tree  wat  good  fir  fiod, 
and  its  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eyet, 
(Gen.  iii.  5,  6.) 

Evenings,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews, 
189. 

EviL-MBRODACH,  the  SOU  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  He 
delivered  Jehoiakim  kmg  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  fii^ 
vours.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  lu.  31.)  Ac- 
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cording  to  Archbishop  Ussher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Belshazzar. 

EuTYcRUs,  circumstances  of  the  death 
of,  explained,  420,  421. 

Excommunication,  punishment  of, 
and  its  efi^ts,  169»  170.  285. 

Execution  of  sentences,  how  and  by 
whom  performed,  140,  141. 

Expiation,  day  of,   how   solemnised, 

«54o,  o4t>« 

Exposition,  of  Scripture,  part  of  the 
synagogue  worship,  28. 
'  Exposure  to    wild    beasts,   a   capital 
punishment,  176.     St.  Paul  not  thus  ac- 
tually exposed,  537. 

Eyes,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
168.  Painting  of  the  eyes  described,  436, 
437. 

Ezbribl,  the  son  of  Busi,  of  the  house 
of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  1.)  was  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third 
of  the  greater  prophets.  See  a  further  ac- 
count of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions,  in  Vol.  IL  pp.  893—905. 

EzioN-GBBER,  a  port  m  Idimiaea,  on  the 
Elanitic  ^ulf,  whence  Solomon  sent  ships 
to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26.) 
In  later  times  it  was  called  Berenice. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  port 
which  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Meenah-^ 
elr-Dtc^hy  or  the  port  of  gold,  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1 18, 1 19.)  Dr.  Kobinson  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  Elath,  which  see. 

Ezra,  or  Esdras,  the  son  (or, according 
to  Ck>querel  and  othors,  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson)  of  Seruah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law;  who,  re- 
turning from  captivity,  with  a  full  com- 
mission from  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the 
church  and  state  of  the  Jews,  zealously 
exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the  dis- 
orders which  had  crept  into  their  aflairs 
during  their  captivity.  See  a  ftutfaer  ac* 
count  of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical book  which  bears  his  name,  in 
Vol.  II.  pp.  688--691.  The  Shemoneh 
Esreh,  or  nineteen  prayers  ascribed  to  Ezra. 
See  pp.  279.  285—288.  of  this  volume. 


Fair  Havens,  a  place  so  called  on  the 
coast  of  Grete,  most  probably  because  it 
had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.) 
In  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerom^ 
it  was  a  large  town. 

False  Prophet,  punishment  of,  155. 

Families,  Heads  of^  95. 

Famines  in  the  Holy  Land,  91. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private, 
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how  Bolemnised,  S58,  S59.    Fasts  of  the 
atonement,  345,  346. 

Fathers,  Jewish,  power  of,  oyer  their 
fiunilies,  452,  453. 

Feasts  or  Festivals  of  the  Jews,  ac- 
count of,  330.  Design  of  them  and  benefits 
resulting  from  them,  330,  331.  Notice  of 
their  ordinary  feasts,  477 — 479.  And  of 
their  funeral  feasts,  568, 569.  See  Dedi- 
cation, Expiation,  Jubilee,  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Purim,  Sabbath, 
Sabbatical  Year,  Tabernacles,  Trum- 
pets. 

Feet,  washing  of,  469,  470.  Female 
ornaments  of,  436. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judsea,  account  of, 
130. 

Fertility  of  Palestine,  account  of, 
76—83. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judsea,  notice  of, 
130,  131. 

Fio-Trees  of  Palestine,  81. 

Fines,  nurious,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  164. 

FiRE-sACRiPiCEs,  different  kinds  of, 
318—320. 

First-born,  privileges  of,  450, 451. 

First-fruits,  presentation  of,  323. 

Florus,  procurator  of  Judsm,  notice  of, 
131. 

Food  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews, 
472—476.  Particular  kinds  of  food,  why 
allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  475. 
Locusts,  an  article  of  food,  91. 

FooT-RACB,  allusions  to^  explained, 
541—545. 

Forest  of  Cedars,  79. ;  of  Ephraim, 
80. ;  of  Hareth,  80 ;  of  Oaks  on  Bashan,  79. 

Forms  of  salutation  and  politeness,  464 
—467. 

Fortifications  of  the  Jews,  235. 

Fountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account 
of,  27, 28. 50. 

Freed  Men,  condition  of,  464. 

Freedom  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and 
its  privileges,  145—147. 

Friend,  the  King's,  112. 

Funeral  Ritbs,  of  the  Jews,  560 — 
564.    Funeral  Feast,  568,  569. 

FuRNiTURS  of  oriental  houses,  422 
—426. 


Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  raised  a  re- 
volt in  Shechem  against  Abimelech  the  son 
of  Gideon ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  be  was  compelled  to  flee.  (Judg.  ix. 
26 — 41.)  It  is  not  known  who  he  was  or 
what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Eph- 
raim, on  the  north  side  of  which  stood 
Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the 
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place  where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh, 
xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this  hiU,  pro- 
bably, were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of 
Gaash  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30. 

Gabbatra.     See  p.  25. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol 
notice  of,  372. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Zilpah : 
he  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve 
tril)^  ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  12. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David, 
whom  he  fiuthfully  followed  during  his 
persecutions  by  Saul.  After  David's  es- 
tablishment on  the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad 
was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him  one 
of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the 
sinful  numbering  of  the  people  ;  and  after- 
wards directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah, 
(ISam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam.  xxiv.)  Gad  also 
wrote  a  history  of  David*s  reign,  whence, 
perhaps,  was  taken  the  narrative  of  that 
census;  and  he  transmitted  to  that  mo- 
narch the  divine  commands  concerning 
the  establishment  of  public  worship. 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadara  was,  according  to  Jofeephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.),  the  metropolis 
of  Peraea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan  :  it 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  De- 
capolis,  and  consequently  under  heathen 
jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  re- 
built by  Pompey,  in  favour  of  Demetrius 
Gadarensis,  his  manumitted  servant,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  being  nch,  sent  leeates  to  Vespa- 
sian when  he  advanced  against  Judaea,  and 
gave  up  this  strong  citv  to  him ;  both  the 
city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it  lay 
within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes, 
whence  Christ  going  into  the  country  of 
the  Ghidarenes  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go 
into  the  rerion  of  the  Gereesenes  (Matt. 
viii.  28.).  The  remains  of  the  warm  baths 
for  which  this  place  was  anciently  cele- 
brated, and  also  of  the  tomlni  (among 
which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  is  supposed 
to  have  abode),  are  still  to  be  seen  :  they 
are  almost  all  inhabited,  and  the  massive 
stone  doors,  usually  about  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  which  originally  closed  them, 
still  move  on  their  hinges,  and  open  or 
shut  at  the  option  of  their  present  owners. 
Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  con- 
siderable. ^  Besides  the  foundations  of  a 
whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two  theatres 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town,—* 
the  former  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter 
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in  very  tolerable  preservation^  and  very 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement, 
with  wheel  tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie 
in  every  direction. "  The  modern  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Quarterly  Rev.  voL  xxvi. 
p.  389.  Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels,  pp. 
297,298.  Madden*s  Travels  m  Turkey, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  3H.) 
Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller 
of  St.  Paul,  who  was  seized  by  the  popu- 
lace at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  XX.  4.)  To  him  St.  John  b  supposed 
to  have  addressed  his  third  epistle. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corintn,  with  whom 
Paul  lodged,  and  in  whose  house  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
(Rom.  xvi  23.    1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north 
by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Lycaoaia.  This  country  derived  its  name 
from  the  Gauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the 
Trocrai  and  Tolistoboii)  with  a  tribe  of 
the  Celts,  or,  according  to  Prof.  Hu^, 
Germans  (the  Tectosages),  findinj|  their 
own  country  too  small  to  support  its  re- 
dundant population,  migrated  thither  after 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennusi  and 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole 
were  called  Gallo-Graeci.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  (a«  u.  c.  529,  B.  c.  26),  Ga- 
latia was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  thenceforth  governed  by  the 
Roman  Uws,  under  the  fwlministration  of  a 
proprstor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  native  reli^on,  to  which 
they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities 
were  Ancyra.,  Tavium,  and  Pessinus  ;  the 
latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachiis  (ilymn.  in  Delum.  6.  184.) 
and  Hilary  (Hymn.  Hieron.  pref.  in  ep. 
ad  Galat.),wno  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people  i  whence 
St.  Paul  says  (uu  1.),  '*  O  foolish  Ga- 
latians, who  hatb  bewitched  you  ?  "  This 
church  was  so  dangerously  perverted,  and 
almost  overturned  by  the  Judaisers  there, 
that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them, 
does  not  call  them  saints.  See  an  analysis 
ofhisepistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Vol.  IV. 
pp  531— .533.    Galada  was  also  the  seat 
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of  colonies  from  various  nations,  among 
whom  were  many  Jews  ;  and  from  all  of 
these  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  made  many 
converts  to  Christianity.  (Gal.  i.  2. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  1  Pet.  i.  1.) 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant,  Jud.  lfl>.  xvL 
c.  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  consider- 
able privil^es.  (Robinson,  voce  raXdna  ; 
Huff's  Introd.  voL  ii.  pp.  363 — 365.) 

GALtLBB,  Upper  and  Lower,  14,  15. 
The  Galilaeans  were  accounted  brave  and 
industrious,  thpugh  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and 
unpolished,  but  also  seditious,  and 
therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt. 
fJohn  i.  47.  vu.  52.)  They  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
by  a  peculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which, 
see  p.  15.  and  note  2. 

Galiueans,  sect  of,  principles  of,  405. 

Galilbb  of  thb  Nations,  16. 

Galilbb,  Sea  of,  account  of,  45, 46. 

Gallio,  a  proconsul  of  Achma,  was  the 
elder  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
and  was  called  Marcus  Aiinasus  Novatus  ; 
but  took  the  name  of  Gallio,  after  being 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Lucius  Junius 
Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  St.  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that 
occasion  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a 
mild  and  amiable  man  ;  and  St.  Luke's  ac^ 
count  is  confirmed  by  profime  writers.  See 
Vol.  I.  pp.  164,  165. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent 
doctor  of  the  law  under  whom  St.  Paul 
was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He 
possessed  great  influence  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  have  presided  over 
the  sanhedrin  durinff  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  daumus. 

Games,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained, 
538—545.  Gymnastic  games  in  imitatioQ 
of  them  amons  the  Jews,  533, 534. 

Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of, 502. 

Garments  of  the  priests,  303.  Of  the 
hiffh  priest,  305, 306.  Of  the  Jews,  gene- 
rally, 428— 430.  Transparent  Garments  of 
women,  435.  Rending  of,  a  agn  of  mourn- 
ing, 438.    Great  wardrobes  of,  ibid.  439. 

Gates  of  cities,  427.  ;  were  seats  of 
justice,  131.  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  23. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  291. 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  of 
their  five  principalities  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.), 
fiunous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath. 
David  conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  over  all  Israel  ^1  Sam.  xvii.  4.^  :  it 
continued  subject  to  hu  successors  till  the 
declension  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Rehoboam  rd>uilt  orfortified  it.  (  2  Chron. 
xi.  8.)    Uzziah    reconquered  it  i  as  did 
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Heiekiah.  Josephus  makes  it  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  ;  but  Joshua  takes  no  notice 
of  it.  Calmet  thinks,  that  Mithcah  men- 
tioned by  Moses  (Numb,  xzxiii.  29.),  is 
the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  yiiL  1.  In  our 
authorised  version  it  is  rendered,  David 
took  Metheg-Ammah,  that  is,  Metheg  the 
Mother,  which,  in  1  Chron.  zviii.  1.,  is  ex- 
plained by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daugh- 
ters (or  towns) ;  Gath  being  the  mother, 
and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  district  of  Gath  and  its  depen- 
dencies was  called  in  David's  time  Bietneg- 
Ammah ;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  be- 
coming obsolete,  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicles explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  villages. 
According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Phflis- 
tines,  the  birth-place  of  giants  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  20.  22.)  must  lie  far  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  who 
says,  that  the  sons  of  Ephraim  being  in 
Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Gbth,  and  were 
there  slain.  (1  Chron.  vii.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town 
called  Gath,  m  the  wajr  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebms  speaks  of  another 
Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  to- 
ward Lydda  (consequently  different  from 
that  which  Jerome  speaks  of);  also  another 
Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamniaand  Anti- 
patris.  Jerome  likewise,  speaking  of  Gath- 
Hepher,  the  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah's 
birth,  says,  it  was  callecf  G^th-Hepher, 
or  Gath,  m  the  district  of  Hepher,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  others  of  the  same  name> 

Oath  was  the  most  southern  city  of 
the  Philbtines,  as  Ekron  was  the  most 
northern  ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are 
placed  as  the  boundaries  of  their  land. 
( 1  Sam.  vii.  14.  xvii.  52.)  Gath  lay  near 
Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.  Micah  i.  14. 
Heb.),  which  nearly  aerees  with  Jerome, 
who  places  Gath  on  the  road  firom  Eleu- 
theropolis to  Gaza.  Gath  was  a  place  of 
strength,  in  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  Uie  kings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.)  ; 
but  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
while  Amos  was  living  ;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim 
(2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi.  33.)  is  Gath. 
David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 
Not  a  vestige  of  Gath  is  now  to  be  seen. 

Gath-Hepher,  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  was  a 
town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.  (Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  the  land  of  Hepher  men- 
tioned in  I  Kings  iv.  10. 

Gaulonitis,  District  of,  17. 
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Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  (he 
Jews,  distant  about  60  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem  :  it  was  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.),  and 
which  offered  their  golden  emerods  to  the 
God  of  Israel    for    a    trespass-offering. 
(1  Sam.  vi.   17.)    Its  gates  were  carried 
away  by   Samson    (Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and 
hither  he  was  conducted  when  taken  by 
the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  of 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  assem- 
bled on  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  their  God 
Daffon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  "  If  any  one  should 
question  the  possibility  of  3000  people 
being  upon  the    roof  of  the  temple  in 
question,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  temples  at  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent 
travellers ;   accounts  which,   while  they 
come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their 
verity  and  correctness,  at  the  same  time 
present  things  apparently  incredible,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  philosophising  of  most 
speculative    and    theoretical     historians. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  so 
fiaur  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned, 
dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  astonishing  remains  of  early  archi- 
tecture at  Thebes.    What  is  most  con- 
foundioff  of  all  to  that  philosophising,  in 
which  historians  of  a  sceptical  cast  are 
prone  to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty 
ruins  are,  bevond  all  doubt,  the  relics  of 
architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages, 
when  (as  some  popular  writers  admonish 
us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet  weaned 
from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  their  uurs  and  for  their  acorns, 
nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of 
control  over  physical  power  ;  of  skill  in 
architecture  on  a  scale  of  surprising  magni- 
tude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on 
colours  that  are  fresh  as  if  painted  but 
yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  on  for 
more  than  thirty  centuries  ;  which  con- 
found and  put  to  shame  all  that  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to 
accomplish.     So  much  for  the  rudeness, 
and  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  the  pru 
rmiwe  ages.    The    Philistines,    the    near 
neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
hearty   coadjutors   in   polytheism,  might 
well  have,  and  doubtless  had,  large  temples 
as  well  as  they  ;  large  enough  to  afford 
room  for  three  thousand,  and   some  of 
them  not  improbably  for  many  more,  to 
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.stand  upon  the  roof.  As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on 
which  such  enormous  weight  rested,  those 
who  disbelieFe  any  thing  which  is  mira- 
culous, will  of  course  regard  the  whole 
as  a  mythos  (or  fable):  those  who  admit 
the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  believe,  that  there  was  some  su- 
pernatural aid  afforded  him  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was 
inflicted  upon  polytheism  by  the  event  in 
question,  and  on  its  votaries,  who  were 
the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people." 
(Stuart's  Hebr.  Chrestomathy,  pp.  189, 
190.)  Ancient  Gaza  was  a  great,  powerful, 
and  opulent  city  :  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  the  emporium  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Desert,  who  brought  thither  their 
booty  in  caravans. 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the 
Great  besieged  Gaza,  which  was  at  that 
time  held  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took 
it  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears 
to  have  led  the  city  standing ;   but  after- 
wards,   B.  G.  96,    Alexander    Janna^us, 
reigning  prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a 
siege  of  a  year  and  destroyed  it.  Thus  was 
Gaza  made  desolate  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Zephaniah.  (ii.  4.)  Subsequently 
Gahinius  rebuilt  this  city,  which  Augustus 
bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner 
and  Robinson,  voce  Vaia,)    The  city  of 
Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26.  with 
the  parenthetical  remark, — t\i9X  uhrti  ieriv 
iptifiog  —  t^  [or  the  sanie]  is  desert :  which 
has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  com- 
mentators, some  of  whom  refer  avrti  to  6do^, 
and    translate  it  by  unfrequented;  while 
others,  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it 
by  deprived  of  fortifications :  others  again 
suppose  the  ancient  city  to  have  remained 
desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the 
days  of  St.  Luke  to  have  occupied  a  some- 
what different  site  nearer  to  the  sea ;  and 
others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
text.     A  passage,  however,  in  Josephus, 
which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most 
of  the  learned  men,  clears  up  the  difficulty, 
and  shows  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  sacred 
historian.     A  short  time  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  a  massacre 
of  the  Jews  at  Cssarea,  the  whole  nation 
became  greatly   enraged,  and  in  revenge 
laid  waste  many  villages  and  cities  ;  and 
among  these  were  Anthedon  and  Gaza, 
which    they    utterly  demolished.      Gaza 
therefore  was  actually  IpriiioQ,  a  desert,  at 
the  time    St.    Luke   wrote.     (Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  $  I.  Hug's  Introd. 
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vol.  L  p.  25.)  The  neigfabouriiood  of 
modern  Gaza  (^which  is  nearly  three  miles 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,)  is 
described  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
as  being  richly  wooded  with  olives,  syca- 
mores, mulberries,  cedars,  fir-trees,  &c. 
&c.  The  country  is  inclosed  b^  hedges  of 
prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  rising  to  the 
view  beyond  each  other,  and  the  whole 
has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Excepting 
the  perishable  materials,  with  which  the 
liouses  are  constructed,  stone  being  substi* 
tuted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the 
wretched  appearance  of  those  in  Egypt. 
(Travels,  p.  178.) 
Gebai.. 

1.  Gebid,  Mount,  60. 

2.  Gebal,  a  Phoenician  city  between 
Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  situate  on  a  hill, 
and  inhabited  by  mariners  and  builders. 
Its  caulkers  are  especially  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  (xxvii.  9.),  where  its  chiefs  are 
termed  wise  men^  "By  the  Greeks  it  was 
called  Byblos.  The  Arabs  still  call  it 
Djeble  and  DjobaiL 

3.  Gebal  (the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans), 
was  a  mountainous  district,  inhabited  by 
the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  southwards  to  Se^ah  or  Petra. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Psal.  IxxxiiL  8.  By 
the  Arabs  it  is  called  DjebaJ, 

Ged ALIAS,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  \eXi 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Palestine,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued 
there.  He  was  treacherously  slain  by 
[shmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  22—25.) 

Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  who,  contrary  to  his  master's 
intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents 
of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  general,  and  was 
smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wickedness 
(2  Kings  V.  20--57.) ;  a  judgment  which 
ought  to  warn  us  not  only  of  the  curse 
which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  all  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God, 
which  pursues  all  who,  for  purposes  of 
worldly  ^in,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach 
upon  theur  religion. 

Gehinnon,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  64w 

Genealogies  of  the  Hebrews,  207, 
208. ;  of  the  Herodian  family,  124. 

Gennesareth,  a  region  50  fiirlongs  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth ;  a  very  pleasant 
and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in  the  gar- 
dens of  great  men,  whence  it  bad  its  name 
from  Gen  and  Sar,  as  being  the  garden  of 
princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  it. 
(Luke  V.  1.) 
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GBNNBSAJtBTH,  Lake  of,  44,  46*  Land 
of,  71. 

Gentiles,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  264, 
265. 

Geoorapht,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews 
as  a  science,  501.  Sketch  of  the  historical 
and  physical  geography  of  Palestine,  1-— 92. 

Obrobsah,  or  Gbrasha,  a  city  in  the 
region  of  Dbcapous,  so  called,  either 
from  the  Girgashites,  the  posterity  of 
Canaan,  (for  neither  did  Zebulon  nor 
Naphthali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanites, 
Juof .  i.  30.  83.)>  or  from  Gergishta, 
signifying  clay,  the  soil  being  clav ;  it  gave 
name  to  a  region  so  called,  which  compre- 
hended  in  it  Gadara,  Hippo,  and  Magdala. 
Messrs.  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  and 
other  modem  travellers,  consider  the 
ruins  of  Djeroih  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
Gergesha  or  Gerasa.  Thev  are  very 
magnificent:  the  columns  wliich  remain 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  appear  like 
groves  of  palm-trees.  The  dty  occupied 
a  space  of  nearly  two  miles  square.  Lord 
Lindsay  (who,  however,  supposes  them  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Pella,  also  a  city  of  the 
Decapolis),  has  given  a  brief  but  very 
interesting  description  of  these  remains  of 
ancient  art.  (Letters  from  Edom,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  103 — 108.)  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Gergesha  is  given  in  the 
'*  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible : " 
and  2ifrU  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  city  is 
given  m  "  An  Excursion  from  Jericho  to  the 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Gerasa  and 
Amman.*'  [By  George  Hall],  London,  1852. 

Gerizim  (Mount),  a  rugged  limestone 
mountain,  forming  part  of  the  ridge  called 
Mount  Ephraim,  over  against  Mount  Ebal; 
it  is  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
in  heieht,  and  between  the  two  the  city 
Schecnem  was  situated.  (Deut.  xi.  29. 
xxvii.  11,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this 
mountain  became  the  seat  of  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a 
temple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  271.  Gerizim  exhibits  but  few  traces 
of  cultivation.  Considerable  fragments  of 
ancient  edifices  are  stated  to  be  found  on 
its  summit,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
foundation,  or  other  remains,  of  this  Sa- 
maritan temple. 

Gbrshom  and  Elibzbr,  the  sons  of 
Moses  and  Zipporab,  were  only  simple 
Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  ei^joyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
pontificate. 

Gershon,  a  son  of  Levi,  who  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Levites.  The  office  of  the  Gershonites 
was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the 
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tabernacle,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
they  encamped. 

Gesbur,  a  district  of  Sj'ria,  bordering 
north  of  the  Hebrew  territory  (2  Sam.  xv. 
8.  1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between 
Mount  Hermon,  Maachah,  and  Bashan. 
(Deut.  iii.  13,  14.  Josh.  xiL  3,  4.)  The 
Geshurites  and  Maachathites  were  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  (Josh, 
xiii.  2. 13.)  That  they  were  not  conquered 
at  a  later  period,  appears  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  reign  of  David,  Geshur  had  its  own 
king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was 
the  mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3.  xiii.  37.  xv.  8.)  The  word  Geshur 
signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Arabic  Djitri  and  in  the  same  region, 
where  (according  to  the  above  data),  we 
must  place  Gesbur,  there  still  exists  an 
ancient  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over 
the  river  Jordan,  called  Djisr^Bem-Jakubf 
or  the  Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Gbsius  Florus,  the  procurator  of 
Judsea,  notice  of,  131. 

Gethsbmanb>  a  garden  beyond  Kedron, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  so  called 
from  the  wine-presses  in  it :  it  is  memor- 
able in  the  evangelical  history,  as  being 
the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony,  and  is 
now  called  El  Jesmdniydh.  It  is  described 
by  recent  travellers,  as  being  a  small  plat  of 
eround  fifty-four  paces  square,  with  a  low 
hedge  or  inclosure  of  stones ;  no  verdure 
growing  on  it,  save  eight  very  lar^e,  magni- 
ficent, and  venerable-looking  olive  trees, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries: 
they  are  highly  venerated  by  the  Christians 
here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to  cut  or  in- 
jure them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profana- 
tion. The  largest  is  twenty- four  feet  in  girtii 
above  its  roots,  though  its  topmost  branch  is 
not  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  '*  One  of 
them,  barked  and  scarified  by  the  knives  of 
pilgrims,  is  reverenced  as  the  identical  tree 
under  which  Jesus  was  betrayed:  and  its 
enormous  roots,  growing  high  out  of  the 
earth,  could  induce  a  belief  of  almost  any  an- 
tiquity.*' (Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel, 
p.  480.)  Although  we  are  informed  by  Jo- 
sephus  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees 
within  one  hundred  furlonss  of  the  city,  yet 
it  is  not  improbable  that  £ese  trees,  which 
are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient 
trees,  which  witnessed  the  Saviour's  agony 
and  betrayal :  because  the  olive  is  very  long- 
lived,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
shootine  up  again,  however  frequently  it  may 
be  cut  down.  The  trees  now  standing  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  of  the  species 
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known  to  botanists  as  the  Olea  Europsea. 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  from  whose  sketch  the 
beautiful    drawing    was   made,  which    is 
given  in  the  ''Landscape  Ilhtstrations  of 
the  Bible,**  states  that  tney  are  wild  olives, 
and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  age; 
and  some  of  them  are  hollow  with  age,  but 
filled  up  with  earth ;  their  stems  are  very 
rough  and  gnarled.    They  are  surrounded 
by  stones,  after  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  Hindoos.    "  The  soil  between 
these  trees  is  bare,  without  a  flower,  vege- 
table, or  verdure  of  any  kind  growing  on 
It.     A  foot-path  intersects  the  place  in  an 
oblique  direction,  which  is  walled  off  firom 
the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  as  accursed ; 
being  that  (as  it  is  said),  in  which  Judas 
walked  when  he  betrayed  his  divine  Mas- 
ter with  a  kiss."    The  view  from  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing    in    the    vicinity    of  Jerusalem. 
(Missionary  Register  for   1824<,  p.   504. 
Jowett's    Researches    in    Syria,  p.  303. 
Game's   Letters,  p.  290.    Rae   Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.    i.    p.    212.    third    edition, 
Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p. 
122.    Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.     Monk's  Golden  Horn, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.    Wilde's  Vovage  to 
Madeira,  &c.,  pp.  489,  490.    Lvnch's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  River  Jordan,  Kc,  p.  416. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  480, 
48 1.   Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  &c., 
pp.  189^192.    Ritchie's  AzQbah,  p.  2 13.) 
GiBEAH,acity  in  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin,  not 
far  from  Jerusalem:  it  is  frequently  called 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch.  It  is  a  small 
village,  half  in  ruins,  and  is  now  called  Jeba. 
Gibbon,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  who  took  advantage  of  the  oaths  of 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  on  an 
artful  representation  which  they  made  of 
their  belonging  to  a  very  remote  country. 
(Josh,  ix.)    Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this 
aflair,  and  inconsiderately  made  a  league 
with  these  people :  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their 
promise  of  giving  them  their  lives,  they 
condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  water 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work, 
as  a  mark  of  their  pusillanimity  and  du- 
plicity, as  slaves  ana  captives;   in  which 
state  of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the 
entire  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
A.  M.  2553,  B.  c.  1451.     Three  days  after 
the    Gibeonitea  had  surrendered  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  kings    of  the    Canaanites 
being  informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged 
the  city  of  Gibeon.    (Josh,  x-  3,  &c.) 
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The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua^  and  de- 
sired speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked  tiie 
five  kings  early  in  the  morning,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Bethoron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  fi'om 
the  Hivites,  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  possessed  four  cities  ;   Ce- 
phirah,  Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Gi- 
beon,  the    capital,    afterwards    given    to 
Benjamin,  excepting  Kiijath-jearim,  which 
fell  to  Judah.     The  Gibeonites  continued 
subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua  had 
imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to 
the  Israelites.    Nevertheless  Saul,  through 
what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell,  de- 
stroyed a  very  great  number  of  them  (2 
Sam.  zxL  1,  2,  3,  &c.);   but  God,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted 
three  years  (a.  m.  2983,  b.  c.  1017)  ;  and 
the  prophets  told  David  that  this  calamity 
would  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty 
remained    unrevenged,  which    Saul    had 
exercised  against  the  Gibeonites.     David 
asked    the    Gibeonites  what  satisfaction 
they  desired  ?    They  answered  "  Seven  of 
SauTi  tons  we  wUl  put  to  death,  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  our  brethren."    The  Gibeonites 
hung  them  up  before  the  Lord.     This 
happened  early  in   the  spring,  when,  in 
Palestine,  they  b^n  barley-harvest  From 
this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gi- 
beonites, as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.    But  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
mcluded  among  the  Nethinim,  or  Given, 
who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.    ( 1  Chron.  ix.  2.) 
Afterwards,  those  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  subdued,  and  had  their  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.     We  see 
(Ezra  viii.  20.  ii.  58.    1  Rines  ix.  20,  21.) 
that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord. 
These  Nethinim  beii^  carried  into  captivity 
with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  ot  them 
returned    with    Ezra,     Zmibbabel,    and 
Nehemiah,  and  continued  as  before,  in  the 
service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and   Levites.    Gibeon  was  seated  on  an 
eminence,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  name.     It 
was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem   (ac-> 
cording  to  Josephus)  north.     It  is  called 
Gabaa.    (2  Sam.  v.  25.  compared  with  I 
Chron.  xiv.  16.)    There  is  mention  of  the 
fountain  and  pool  of  Gibeon.  (2  Sam.  ii.  l.S.) 
We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom, 
nor  upon  what  occasion,  the  tabernacle 
and    altar  of  burnt  sacrifices    made  by 
Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  were  removed 
to  Gibeon  ;  but  this  we  certainly  know, 
that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign^  and 
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in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were 
there.  (I  Chron.  xxi.  29,  30.)  David 
seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's 
threshing-floor,  was  so  terrified  ,that  he 
had  not  time  or  strength  to  go  so  far  as 
Oibeon,  there  to  ofSsr  sacrifice,  but  Solo- 
mon being  seated  on  the  throne,  went  to 
sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  this  was  the 
most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places, 
where  sacrifices  were  then  tolerated,^  the 
temple  being  not  yet  built.  (I  Rings  iii.  4.) 

Gtl)eon  is  now  a  poor  village  standing 
on  the  top  of  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  a  very  strong  place, 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Mahommedau 
femilies.  There  are  various  old  ruins  and 
some  arches  of  great  size  running  into  the 
sides  of  the  hill  forming  rooms,  in  which 
various  labours  are  now  carried  on.  A 
little  below  the  town  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  an  old  pool,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  beside  which  Joab  and 
Abner  with  their  troops  sat  down,  before 
the  battle  in  which  Asahel  fell.  2  Sam.  ii. 
13.  (Paxton's  Letters  firom  Palestine,  pp. 
69.  227.) 

GiDBON,  the  fifth  judge  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  delivered  firom  the  oppression  of 
the  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  viii.)  He  was 
the  son  of  Joash  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
and,  having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal, 
was  surnamed  Jbrubbaal.  (Judg.  vi.  25 
—32.) 

Gideon,  Ephod  of,  370. 

GlHON. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise ; 
which  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells  sup- 
pose to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Others, 
however,  (and  among  them,  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer,)  more  probably,  suppose  it  to 
be  the  Ozus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  Nile  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i. 
cl.§  3.),  which  is  said  to  be  called  Guj^ 
by  the  modem  Abyssinians. 

2.  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Gihon, 
at  Jerusalem,  27,  28. 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  59. 

GfLEAD,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  6L 
Balm  of,  80,  61. 

GiLGAL,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east 
of  Jericho,  and  on  this  side  Jordan,  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time 
after  their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city 
was  afterwards  built  there,  which  became 
memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a 
seat  of  justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term 
it,  an  assize-town)  :  Samuel,  when  travel- 
ling in  circuit  through  the  land,  went 
yearly  to  Gilgal.    (1  Sam.  vii.  16.)     Here 
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Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of 
idolatry.  (Hos.  iv.  15.  Amos  v.  5.)  Near 
it  is  a  broad  and  sloping  plain,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  place. 

Girdles,  notice  of,  428.  Military  girdle, 
232. 

GiROASHiTBS,  an  ancient  people  of 
Canaan,  whose  habitation  was  beyond  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges 
of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergesa  or 
Gergasa,  upon  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

Goats,  bred  by  the  Jews,  notice  of,  488. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by 
the  Jews,  153—155. 

GoMl,  or  blood-avenger,  office  of,  171, 
172. 

Goo  and  Magog,  most  probably,  are 
the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  districts  north 
of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colonised 
by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  called  by  the  Arabian 
geographers,  Jiguie  and  Mf^juje.  (Kennel, 
Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the 
people,  Magog  the  umd.  Thus  Balaam 
foretold  that  Christ  would  be  '*  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  '"Gog," 
according  to  the  more  correct  reading  of 
the  Samaritan  Hebrew  Text,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Numb.  xxiv.  7. ;  and 
EzekieC  foretelling  a  fiiture  invasion  of  the 
land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles 
**  Gog  their  chief  prince,"  and  describes 
their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tarta** 
rian ;  **  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them 
riding  on  horses  ;  *'  "  bows  and  arrows  " 
their  weapons ;  *^  covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coming  like  a  storm,'*  in  the 
"latter  days."  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  1 — 17.) 
He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the 
east  of  the  sea,  thence  called  the  valley  ot 
Hamon  Gog,  "the  multitude  of  Gog.'* 
(Ezek.  xxxix.  1 — 22.)  This  prophecy 
seems  also  to  be  revived  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog 
are  represented  as  coming  to  invade  "  the 
beloved  city,"  and  ^)erishing  with  immense 
slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the 
Mount  of  Mageddo,"  or  M^ddo.  (Rev. 
xvL  14—16.  XX.  7—10.)  Dr.  Hales's 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
(first  edition).  See  also  Dr.  Henderson's 
learned  note  on  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3. 

GoLDBH  Calf,  worship  of,  367.  Golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam,  368. 

Golden  Candlesticks,  266. 

Golgotha,  notice  of,  22. 

Goliath,  a  Philistine  giant,  a  native  of 
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Oath,  well  known  for  his  eombat  with 
David.  (1  Sam.  xvii.) 

OoMER,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  s.  2, 
3.  Ezek.  ixxviii.  6.),  whose  posterity 
peopled  Oalatia,  according  to  Josephus  ; 
Phrygia,  according  to  Bochart ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  and  Oesenius,  they 
were  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  a  little 
known  and  barbarous  northern  nation. 

Gomorrah,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the 
rale  of  Siddim,  which  were  sunk  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  z.  19.  xiii.  10.) 

Good  Fortunr,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice 
of,  372. 

Goshen.  1.  The  Land  of  Goshbn 
was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in  die 
whole  of  Lower  E^pt :  thence  called 
Goshen,  from  Gush,  m  Arabic  signifying 
**a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  Hence  Joseph  recommended  it 
to  his  family  as  *'the  best  of  the  land" 
(Gen.  xlrii.  11.),  and  ^the  fat  of  the 
land  "  TGen.  xlv.  18.),  it  being  eminently 
adapted  to  their  nomadic  h&£its.  The 
land  of  Goshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
it ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the 
Nile.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  considerably 
more  ez tensive,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  lailure  of 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile;  the 
main  body  of  the  river  verging  more  and 
more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepen- 
ing the  channels  on  that  side.  (Dr.  HaJes's 
Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Madden*s 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

2.  Goshen  was  also  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  fertility.  (Josh.  x.  41.) 

Government  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
patriarchs,  02.  Under  Moses  and  the 
judges,  03 — 98,  Under  the  kin^,  00— 
108.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  120, 
121.  Under  the  Asmonasan  and  Hero- 
dian  princes,  122 — 127.  Under  the  Ro- 
man procurators,  128 — 131. 

Governor  of  the  Palace,  office  of,  112. 

GozAN,  a  city  or  country  in  northern 
Mesopotamia  (2  Rings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11. 
xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  2.)  By  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy  it  is  called  Gauzanitu^ 
now  Kauiehan, 

Grain,  different  sorts  of,  cultivated, 
494,  threshing  of,  405—407. 

Grapes,  77.     Culture  o(  490—600. 

Great  Plain,  account  o(  60. 

Greaves  (Military),  use  of,  232. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  com- 
prehends all  the  countries  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece 
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as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  of 
Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and 
enlarged  sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being 
masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  the  ooun« 
tries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c^  the  Jews 
called  all  those  Gentiles  Greeks.  In  the 
Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  and  Paul's  writ- 
ings, a  Greek  commonly  signifies  a  Gen- 
tile. In  the  CMd  Testament,  Greece  and 
Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah  savs 
(Ixvi.  10.)  that  the  Lord  tkall  tend  lis 
ambauadon  to  Javam^  to  the  Uteg  ajkr  ^ 
Esekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13. 10.)  that  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Mesbech,  came  to  the  iairs  at 
Tyre.  Daniel  (xi.  2.)  speaking  of  Darius, 
says,  **  that  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great 
is  described  by  the  name  of  King  of 
Javan.     (Dan.  viii.  21.  x.  20.) 

Greek  Idols,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  377,  allusions  to  the  rites  per- 
formed to»  or  in  honour  of  them,  378 — 
386. 

Grinding  of  com,  407. 

Guard,  Military,  of  the  Temple,  260, 
270. 

Guests,  reception  of,  460,  470. 

Gymnastic  Exercise  of  the  Jews,  533. 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  who  foretold  the  captivity 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  about  606—604  B.  c,  see  Vol.  IL 
pp.  066—069. 

Ha  dad. 

1.  A  king  of  Edoro,  the  sod  of  Bedad 
(Cren.  xxxiv.  35.),  who  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Midianites  in  Moab. 

2.  King  of  Syria,  who  reigned  at  Dam- 
ascus when  David  attacked  and  defeated 
Hadadezer,  another  king  of  Syria.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  S— 6.) 

3.  Son  to  the  king  of  Edom,  who  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  while  yet  a  child,  by 
his  father's  servants,  when  Joab,  general 
of  David's  army,  extirpated  the  males  of 
Edom.  The  king  of  Egypt  assigned  to 
Hadad  a  house  and  lands,  and  afterwards 
pave  him  the  sister  of  Taphenes,  his  queeo, 
m  marriage;  on  the  death  of  David  and 
Joab,  Hadad  returned  into  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  raised  disturbances  against 
king  Solomon.  (1  Kings  xi.  17 — 22.) 
But  it  would  seem  that  he  failed  in  reco- 
vering the  whole  of  his  father's  territories, 
since  Solomon  continued  in  possession  of 
the  ports  of  Edom. 

4.  The  son  of  Baal-Hanun,  king  of 
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Rdom,  who  reigned  in  the  city  of  PaL 
After  his  death,  Edom  was  governed  by 
eleven  dukes.  (1  Chron.  L  51 — 64.) 

HADAD-RiMifoN,  a  town  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel,  not  far  from  Megiddo ;  where 
Josiah  lost  bis  life  in  battle  with  Pbaraoh- 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  The  great  mourn- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Zech.  xii. 
11.  refers  to  the  mourning  of  the  people 
on  the  death  of  their  pious  sovereign 
Josiah. 

Hadracb  (Land  o().  This  land,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Zech.  ix.,  occurs  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  a 
Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2 
Sam.  viiL  3.,  is  by  Josephus  named  A/woc 
or  Apaxoc,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was 
his  proper  and  real  name ;  that  of  Rehob 
or  the  charioteer  having  been  added  cha* 
racteristically  on  account  of  the  number 
of  his  chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This 
prince  reigned  over  that  part  of  Svria 
which  was  called  Zobah ;  so  that,  if  by 
the  land  of  Hadrach  or  Arach  be  meant 
the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  capital 
kingdoms  of  Syria,  Zobah,  Damascus,  and 
Hamath,  will  then  be  cited  for  the  whole* 
(Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  137.) 

Haoar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid 
of  Sarah,  and  mother  of  Ishmael.  (Oen. 
xyi.  1.  XXV.  18.)  In  GaL  iv.  24,  25.  St. 
Paul  applies  this  name  by  all^orical 
interpretation  to  the  inferior  condition  of 
the  Jews  uuder  the  law,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Christians  under  the  Gospel. 

Hagaritbs  or  Haqarbnbs,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael.  (1  Chron.  v.  10.)  They 
constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

Haggai»  the  tenth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets: he  exhorted  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  temple«  He  was  contemporary  with 
Zechariah.  For  an  analysis  ot  his  predic- 
tions, see  Vol.  II.  pp.  972 — 974. 

Hai.     See  Ai,  niiprd. 

Hailstones,  massive,  85. 

Hair,  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  430— 
432.  Plucking  off,  a  punishment,  168. 
Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certam  forms,  384. 
Was  used  in  divination  by  the  heathens, 
384. 

Halar,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into 
which  Shalmaneser  transported  part  of 
the  ten  tribes.   (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1 1.) 

Ham:  — 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from 
whom,  according  to  Gen.  x.  6—20.,  moat 
of  the  southern  nations  were  descended. 
According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  literally 
denotes  warm  or  southern. 
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2.  Land  of  Ham^  a  poetical  name  for 
Egypt,  probably  (says  Gesenius)  of  Egypt- 
ian derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  present- 
ing the  same  signification  as  above.  (Psal. 
Ixxviii.  51.  cv.  23.  27.  cvi.  22.) 

Haiiah,  a  Persian  nobleman,  celebrated 
as  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews :  he  was  an 
Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.  (Esth.  iiL — ix.) 

Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
principality  or  state,  whose  sovereign  was 
m  friendship  with  David.  (Numb.  xiii.  21. 
Judg.  iii.  3.  2.  Sam.  viiL  9.)  In  Amos  vi. 
2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in 
2  Chron.  viii.  3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen. 
X.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Hama^ 
thites.  Modern  Hamath  is  a  larpe  town, 
containing  at  least  30,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2500  are  Greek  Christians.  There 
also  are  a  few  Syrians  and  some  Jews; 
the  rest  are  Moslems.  It  is  a  considerable 
place  of  traffic  with  the  Arabs,  who  here 
purchase  the  cloth  and  furniture  of  their 
tents.    (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p,  681.) 

Hanani,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
king  of  Judah,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned 
for  his  fidelity  m  reproving  the  monarch 
for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10.) 

Han  DM  ills  of  the  Jews,  424. 

Hangdig,  a  Jewish  punishment,  176. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the 
mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  whom  she 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  (1  Sam. 
1.  u.) 

Hanun,  the  son  of  Kahash,  kin^  of  the 
Amorites.  By  the  advice  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David 
had  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acces- 
sion. This  transaction  led  to  a  war, 
which  terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose 
army  was  utterly  discomfited,  his  capital 
taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
x.  xi.  I.  xiL  26 — 30.)  Hanun  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  during  the  war. 

Haphtoroth,  or  sections  of  the  pro- 
phets read  in  the  synagogues,  280.  Table 
of  them,  281. 

Haran  :  — 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother 
of  Abrdiam  and  Nahor,  and  the  father  of 
Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  father 
(Gen.  xi.  28.),  a  circumstance  which  to  us 
may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded ; 
but,  in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer, 
and  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  death  of  a  son  before  his  fathei^ 
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was  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
distinctly  noticed.  With  the  exception  of 
Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history,  whose  father  beheld 
him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Haran  or  Charran,  a  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  pas* 
sage  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  enume- 
rated among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  predecessors  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria  (1  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.), 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
23. ),  among  the  pkices  which  traded  with 
Tyre.  Haran  was  favourably  situated  for 
commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  great  road 
which  led  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  branched  off  in  two  di- 
rections, eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria, 
and  southward  into  Babylonia.  (Kosen- 
miiller's  Bib.  Geo^.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  It 
was  the  same  aty  which  the  Greeks 
afterwards  called  Kappat,  and  the  Romans 
Cnrrse,  and  which  became  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  It  still 
exists  as  a  very  poor  place  inhabited  by 
Bedouin  Arabs. 

Hareu  (Royal),  notice  of^  113. 

Ha  RET  H,  Forest  of,  80. 

Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  A  dty  near 
Lake  Meron,  which  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who 
resided  in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt, 
whose  troops  were  discomfited  and  pur- 
sued by  the  Israelites  to  its  very  gates. 
(Judg.  iv.) 

Harp,  form  of,  514. 

Harvests  of  Palestine,  account  of,  36, 
37.  493. 

Havilah  :  — 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen  or  Arabia 
Felix,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Cush  and 
grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7.),  the  other 
by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  59.) 

2.  A  gold  country,  mentioned  in  Gen. 
ii.  II.;  probably  the  ancient  Colchis,  an 
extensive  country  which  reached  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Georgia. 

H  ATI  ran,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Canaan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  or  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek. 
xlvi.  18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Aura- 
nitis  of  Joseph  us,  and  the  Itur^a  of  St. 
Luke.  (iii.  1.)  For  its  limits,  &c.  see  p.  17. 

Hazael,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  treacherously  | 
murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  Dur- 
ing a  reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  was 
the  vigilant  and  successful  enemy  of  the 
Hebrew  princes,  whose  territories  he  laid 
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waste;  and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem, whence  he  consented  to  withdraw, 
only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  palace  being  delivered 
up  to  him. 

Head,  coverings  for,  430. 

Heads  of  trib^  or  families,  95,  96. 

Heathen  Nations,  account  of  the 
deities  worshipped  by,  377.  Allusion  to 
their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  378 — 387. 
Whether  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
concluding  treaties  with  them,  209. 

Heavenly  Bodies,  the  first  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship,  304. 

Heber  : — 

1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  xi.  14.), 
from  whom  some  critics  and  commentators 
have  supposed  that  his  descendants  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Bobab,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  husband  of  Jael,  who 
killed  Sisera.  Heber  and  his  family,  roost 
probably,  were  proselytes  to  the  Hebrew 
law  and  worship. 

Hebrews,  state  of,  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  120.  Their  commerce, 
particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors, 525—528.     See  Jews. 

Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  who  they 
were,  290. 

Hebron,  anciently  called  Arba,  and 
Kirjath-Arba,  a  city  of  Judsea,  was 
situated  on  a  deep  narrow  valley,  twenty 
miles  southward  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty 
miles  north  from  Beersheba.  The  country 
around  it,  which  is  termed  **  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Judaea,"  is  but  little  cultivated. 
Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried 
near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Hebron  was  allotted 
to  Judah.  The  Lord  assigned  it  to  Caleb 
for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua 
first  took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king 
(Josh.  X.  3.  23.  37.),  but  afterwards  Caleb 
again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops 
of  his  tribe,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel.  It 
was  appointed  for  a  dwelling  of  the  priests, 
and  a  city  of  refuge.  David,  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  king- 
dom here.  At  Hebron,  Absalom  began 
his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  the  Edomites,  having  invaded 
the  south  of  Judah,  to<^  Hebron ;  where- 
fore in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made 
a  part  of  Edom.  Here  Zachariah  and 
Elizabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist 
was  born.  Modern  Hebron  is  situated 
in  a  fine  fertile  valley,  inclosed  by  high 
hills  on  the  east  and  west.  The  houses 
are  disposed  in  four  different  quarters, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
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eonsiderable  space.  The  fourfold  division 
of  the  town  gives  it  a  singular  appearance, 
while  the  cupolas  on  the  houses,  and  the 
vigorous  olive  trees  interspersed  through- 
out the  town,  added  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
About  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Hebron, 
is  an  immense  spreading  oak,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Palestine,  and  of  great  age, 
which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  oak  under  which  Abranam  received 
three  angels.  The  vineyards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron  are  very  fine,  and  the  produce 
abundant.  The  population  of  this  town 
is  under  ten  thousand.  (Scottish  Mission 
to  Palestine,  pp.  178.  184.)  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  town  there  are  two 
pools,  over  one  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
jDavid  hung  the  hands  and  feet  of  Baanah 
and  Rechab,  the  assassins  of  Ish-bosheth. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12.)  The  Arabic  name  of 
Hebron  is  El-Hahl^  or  ••The  Beloved," 
so  called  in  memory  of  Abraham  ''the 
friend  of  Ood.**  A  copious  account  of  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  present  state  of 
Hebron,  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his 
Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431 — 462; 
and  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  364—379. 

Hblbon,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for 
its  wines,  which  formed  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  18.) 
In  the  apocryphal  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees (xiii.  4.),  it  b  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Bercea,  which  had  been  given  to 
it  b^  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  greatly  em- 
belhshed  this  city.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
present  Haleb,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Europeans,  Aleppo.  In  1822  it  was  al- 
most annihilated  by  the  tremendous  earth- 
quake which  devasted  Svria. 

Heliopolitan  Temple,  noUce  of,  270. 

Hellenes  and  Hellenists,  distinction 
between,  290,  note  \ 

Hellenistic  Jews,  who  they  were,  290. 

Helmet  of  the  Jews,  229. 

Hen  A,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  same 
probably  which  was  afterwanls  called 
Arah:  it  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the 
river  Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix. 
13.     Isa.  XXX vii.  13.) 

Hbrmogenes,  the  name  of  a  man  who 
at  first  was  Su  Paul's  companion,  but 
afterwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tun.  i.  15.) 

Hermon,  Mount,  56,  57. 

Herod  the  Great,  account  of,  122 — 124, 
Massacre  of  the  infiints  at  Bethlehem  by 
his  order,  124.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
gradually  rebuilt  by  hini,  262. 

Herod  Agrippa,  I.  aud  II.  account  of,  1 26 . 

Hbrodian  Family,  genealogy  of,  124. 

HfiRODiANs,  sect  of,  account  of,  404. 
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Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Her^ 
the  Great  and  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod) ;  but  afterwards  abandpned  him, 
and  connected  herself  with  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  persuaded  to 
put  John  the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he 
had  boldly  denounced  their  incestuous 
union.  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vi.  17.  19. 
22.     Lukeiii.  19.) 

Heshbon,  the  capital  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  situated  about  20  miles 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan  :  it  was  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  place  which  is  now  called 
Hesh&n  or  Hhubhz&n.  Numerous  ruins 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.  This  town  is 
situated  on  so  commanding  a  position,  that 
the  view  fit>m  it  extends  at  least  30  miles 
in  every  direction ;  and,  to  the  southward, 
where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the 
eye  ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles 
in  a  direct  line.  (Buckingham's  Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  106.) 

Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah :  he  was  a  wise  and 
pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
throughout  his  dominions.  For  a  notice 
of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted, 
see  p.  552. 

Hiddekel,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which 
watered  Paradise.  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is 
eenerally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris,  whicn  flowed  through  the  ancient 
country  of  Assyria. 

HiEL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  not- 
withstanding the  malediction  denounced 
in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  efiects  of  which  he 
felt  in  his  own  &mily ;  his  eldest  son  dying 
when  the  foundations  of  the  walls  were 
laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gates 
were  set  up<  (1  Rmgs  xvi.  34.) 

HiERAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colossse  and  Laodicea  (Col.  iv. 
13.),  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Tur- 
comans. "  Once  there  existed  on  the 
self-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream :  but 
Epaphras  and  his  successors,  who  said  to 
the  then  countless  multitudes  of  Hiera- 
polis, — *  Whosoever  will^  may  come  and 
take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,*  have  aees 
ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundelrs 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p«  83.)  The 
ruins  of  Hierapolis  are  still  considerable; 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp. 
79 — 82.)  This  place  is  now  called  Pam- 
bouk  Kalesitf 

Hieroglyphic  stones,  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  braelites,  377. 
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9H16B  PLACVSy  account  of,  271— <273. 

High  pribsts,  functions,  dress,  and 
privileges  o(  d05---308.  Their  succession, 
308—311. 

HiNNOM,  a  person  who  is  known  only 
from  the  circumstanoe  of  his  having  given 
his  name  to  a  Valley,  sKuated  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  for  a  notice 
of  which,  see  p.  64*. 

Hiram. 

1.  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  the  ally  or 
tributary  of  David,  to  whom  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  dominions 
of  Hiram  are  supposed  to  have  extended 
cArer  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  When  David  was  build- 
ing a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  timber 
and  able  artificers.  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1.  1  Ckron. 
xiv.  1.) 

2.  Hiram  II.,  the  aon  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  who  congratulated  Solo- 
mon  on  succc»diiiff  his  fiither  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  He  also  furnished  Solo* 
mon  with  timber,  stone,  and  artificers  for 
his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  £fe  is  known  under 
the  same  name  by  profane  historians. 

3.  Hiram  or  Huram,  a  celebrated 
artificer,  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  belons* 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tynan.  Oit 
was  sent  by  Hiram  It.  to  Solomon,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  principal  work  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  seve* 
ral  of  the  sacred  utensils.  (1  Kings  viL  13 
—45.     2  Chron.  ii.  14.  iv.  1 1.) 

Historical  OBooRAPHr  of  the  Holy 
Land,  1—^2. 

Historical  Writing,  art  of,  cultivated 
by  the  Jews,  520. 

HiTTiTBS,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the 
second  son  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  the 
south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near 
Hebron. 

HiviTBs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled. 
Driven  from  the  south«>we8t  of  Canaan, 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  about 
Avim,  Oibeon,  and  Shediem,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11. 
19.  xvii.  23*  Gen.  xxxivt  %,%  and  another 
part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount 
Hermon.  (Josh.  xi.  3.) 

HoBAB,  the  son  of  Jethro^  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at  whose  earnest 
request  he  accoinpaoied  the  Israelites  as  a 
guide  through  the  wilderness.  His  fiimily 
dwelt  among  them  during  the  time  of  the 
first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of,  328. 

Holy  Land,  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
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why  so  called,  2-  Sketch  of  its  histori- 
cal geography,  1 — ^32.  Physical  gei^niphy 
and  producdoofi,  33— Mb  Testimonies  of 
ancient  and  modem  geographers  to  its 
fertility,  8^— M.  Calamities  to  which  it 
was  subject,  87 — 91.  Its  present  degraded 
state  accounted  for,  86, 87.  Its  government 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  92.  Under  Moses, 
— ^97.  Under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  98. 
Under  the  Kinss,  94—1 14.  Reason  why 
the  kinzdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than 
that  of  Israel,  117 — 120.  Its  condition 
under  of  the  Asmonsean  princes  and  sove- 
reigns the  Herodian  fiuuly,  125—127.  And 
under  the  Roman  procurators,  128,  129. 

Holt  op  Holibs,  account  of,  267, 268. 

Homicide,  proceedings  in  case  oC  160. 

HoNBT  of  Palestine,  77. 

HoPHEAH.  See  Phaeaob-Hopbrah, 
p.  659. 

HoE :  — 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom 
where  Aaron  died  (Numb.  xz.  22 — ^28.) ; 
its  form  is  a  cone,  irr^gnlariy  truncated 
having  three  rugged  points  or  peaks,  of 
which  that  on  the  north-east  is  the  highest. 
Here  is  shown  the  pretended  tomb  of 
Aaron  (called  Neby  n&run),  which  gives 
name  to  the  mountain ;  but,  fi^om  its  ap- 
pearance, it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
view  from  this  mountain  is  extensive. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  433— 
438.,  Robinson's  BibL  Res.  vol.  iL  p.  508. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  voL  i.  pp. 
293—298.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  7, 8.) 

HoREB,  E  mountainous  district  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  of  which  Mount  Sinai 
forms  a  pert.  **  These  names,  however, 
are  now  applied  to  two  opposite  summits 
of  an  oblong,  insulated  mountain,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  a  conftiaed  group  of 
mountain  heights.  A  nairow,  deep^  and 
irr^^ular  defile  sweeps  round  this  mass, 
which  at  its  soutbeni  extremity  receives 
the  name  of  Sinai ;  while  to  its  northern 
extremity,  having  an  elevation  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet»  is  given  the  name 
of  Horeb.  At  the  foot  of  Horeb»  and 
stretching  northwards,  is  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable majpiitude,  called  EI^^RnliEh  ; 
and,  leading  from  the  latter  on  the  right, 
is  a  small  plain,  to  which  is  given  the  name 
of  Wady  Es-^ielkh.  Here,  according  to 
Drs.  Robinson  and  Wilifon  (the  best 
authorities),  stood  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  when  Moses  brought  them  Ibrth 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God :  and 
Horeb,  rising  in  fix>wning  mndeur  from 
the  southern  edge  of  Er-Kahah,  is  the 
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very  'Mount  of  God/  where  he  stood 
when  he  descended  upon  it  in  fire."  (Mc 
Leod's  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography,  p. 
17.)  There  are  springs  and  fruit-trees  on 
Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  SinaL  At 
Horeb  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush.  (Exod.  iii.  1, 2, 3.)  At  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the 
rock,  and  drew  water  from  it.  (Exod.  xvii. 
6.)  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid  the  per- 
secution of  Jezebel  (1  Kinp  xix.  8.)  ;  and 
the  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the  prophet 
found  shelter,  b  yet  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
This  cave  **  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  &ncy  can  conceive :  —  no  brook  or 
pool  is  nigh,  to  quench  the  burning  thirst ; 
not  a  shrub  grows  on  the  soil,  bat  sand 
and  useless  precipices  are  on  every  side. 
Every  part  of  the  way  was  strewed  with 
broken  firagments  of  rocks."  (Carne's  Re- 
collections of  the  East,  p.  345.)  It  is 
frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though 
other  places  expressly  name  Sinai ;  because 
Horeb  and  Sinai  form,  in  fiict,  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  but  ranges  of  naked  moun- 
tains succeeding  each  other,  like  waves  of 
the  sea.  This  mountain  is  now  called  St. 
Catherine's.  (Game's  Letters  from  the 
East,  pp.  197,  198.) 

HoRiTEs,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6.),  whence  the^  were  sub- 
sequently expelled  by  the  Edomites.  (Deut 
ii.  12.  22.) 

Horn,  or  crooked  trumpet  of  the  Jews^ 
514. 

Horses,  notice  of,  467. 

HoBTicuLTURB  of  the  Jews,  account 
of,  502. 

HosBA :  -^ 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  Joshua,  the 
servant  and  successor  of  Moses.  (Numb, 
xiii.  8.  16.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel^  who,  bavina 
conspired  against  Pekah,  slew  him  and 
usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Shalma* 
neser  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took 
Samaria,  which  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  first  of  the  minor  prophets. 
He  lived  during  the  reicns  of  I^ziah, 
Jothan,  Ahaz,  ami  Hezekiab  king  of  Judah, 
and  of  Jeroboam  IL  king  of  Israel  (Hos. 
i.  1.);  and  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah^ 
Micah^  and  Amos*  His  predictions  were 
directed    chiefly   against    the   kings    and 
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kingdom  of  Israel.  "  He  lived  in  a  very 
corrupt  age.  Idolatry,  a  fondness  for 
foreign  alliances,  civil  distraction,  and  vice 
of  every  description  abounded  :  the  im- 
pendixig  judgments  for  which  he  was  com* 
manded  to  announce.'*  (Dr.  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets,  p .  2.)  See  an  analysis  of 
his  predictions  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  941 — 946. 

Hospitality  of  the  Jews,  480—482. 
Notice  of  Tesseree  Hospitaies,  482,  483. 

Hot  Season  in  Palestine,  37,  38. 

Hours  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  188. 

Houses  of  the  Jews,  arrangement  of, 
and  their  furniture,  413 — 426.  Leprosy 
of  houses,  363. 

HuLDAH,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shal- 
lum,  who  was  consulted  by  Josiah  concern* 
ing  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in 
the  treasury  of  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxiL  1 4). 

Hu  B,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the 
husband  of  Miriam,  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During 
the  battle  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared 
with  Aaron  the  authority  over  the  Israel- 
ites.   (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

Husbandry  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
48.5—491. 

HusHAi,  the  firiend  of  David ;  who, 
during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  remained 
with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels 
of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

Hyubnaos  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Ephesus ;  who  being  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  afterwards  fell  into  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  or  rather,  who  maintained  that 
the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively 
in  reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a 
resurrection  from  their  former  death  in 
trespasses  and  sins;  and  that  no  other 
resurrection  was  to  be  expected.  (Valpy 
on  2  Tim*  H.  17.) 

Hyssop,  notice  of,  77.  note  3. 


Ibzan,  the  fflghth  Judge  of  Israel, 
((ovemed  seven  years.  His  prosperity  is 
mdicated  by  the  drcumstance  of  his  having 
thirty  sons,  and  as  many  daughters;  and 
his  riches,  by  all  of  them  being  married. 
(Judg.  xii.  8.) 

IcoNiUM,  a  citv  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief 
of  the  fourteen  belonging  to  that  tetrarchy. 
Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach  • 
ing,  and  confirming  their  doctrine  by  mi- 
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incles,  converted  many  to  the  Christian 
faith.  (Acts  xiv.  1,  2,  3.);  and  here  the 
unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  made  an 
assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  desfntefulfy 
and  to  stone  them,  (ver.  5.)  It  is  now 
called  Konieh* 

Idolatry,  oriein  and  progress  of,  364, 
365.  History  of  it,  among  the  Israelites, 
365 — ^367.  Different  kinds  of,  and  its 
punishment,  153 — 155.  Idols  worshipped 
by  them,  367 — ^376.  Idols  worshipped  in 
Samaria  during  the  captivity,  376.  Idols 
of  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  377.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen 
explained,  378—387. 

iDuifAA,  or  Edom,  country  of,  17,  18. 

Illtricum,  a  province  lyin^  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Libumia  to  the  north  (now  called  Croatia), 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which 
region  still  retains  the  same  name*  Hither 
St.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titus  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  he 
says  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  from 
Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Ilfyricum. 

lupRisoNMBNT,  Jewish  modes  of,  166, 
167.  'Ifiaria,  OT  Upper  Garments,  de- 
scribed, 428,  429. 

Impuritibs,  legal,  purifications  of,  359 
—364. 

Inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  ceremonial  of,  102-^104. 

Incense,  offering  of,  .321. 

Injuries  (corporal),  punishment  of, 
159—161. 

Intercalart  Month,  notice  of,  194. 

Interment,  rites  of,  556 — 564. 

Irrigation  practised  by  the  Jews, 
492,  493. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah, 
and  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Israelitish 
nation.  He  married  Rebekak,  and  was 
the  father  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  bv  whom  he 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  cave  of 
Mach|)elah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
went  into  Eg}'pt. 

Isaiah,  a  celebratl^  IlebreW  prophet, 
distinguished  for  the  strength  and  sub- 
limity of  his  conceptions  and  language. 
For  a  further  account  of  Isaiah,  and  an 
analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  Vol.  II. 
pp.  835—868.  In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esa- 
las  or  Isaiah.is  metonymically  put  for  the 
book  or  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Ishboshrth,  or  Isbbaal,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Saul.  He  reigned  only  two 
^ears ;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  , 
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confusion  on  the  death  of  Abner,  and 
himself  being  assassinated  by  two  cwtains 
of  his  own  troops.    (2  Sam.  ii.  1  Cnron. 
viii.  33.  ix.  39.) 

IscARiOT.     See  Judas,  1.  wfrd. 

Ishhael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar.  On  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Hagar  and 
her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of 
Abraham,  at  the  desire  of  Sarah,  and 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Faran,  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  Of  Eprptian  origin 
by  his  mother,  Ishmael  mamed  an  £g)'pt- 
ian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and 
twelve  sons,  who  gave  their  names  to  as 
many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
the  predictions  concerning  Ishmael.  (Gen. 
xvii.  20.  zxv.  9.  xxviii.  9.  xxxvi.  5.)  Ish- 
mael died,  aged  187  years. 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles  ^Gen.  x.  5.), 
probably  mean  many  of  tne  maritime 
countries  washed  by  the  Meditemuiean 
Sea.  The  Hebrews  also  used  the  word 
isles  to  signify  all  those  countries  which 
were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (Isa. 
xU  10,  11.  xl.  15.    Jer.ii.  10.) 

Israel  (that  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a 
mighty  prince),  the  name  given  by  the 
angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Peniel. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  sometimes  meant  the  person  of 
Jacob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  progeny, 
including  both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes 
as  distinct  from  Judah. 

Israel,  Land  of,  2.  Kingdom  of,  14. 
Latent  causes  of  the  schism  between  it 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  1 15,  1 16.  Its 
duration,  116.     Mountains  of,  60. 

Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Israel. 
At  first  they  were  called  Hebrews,  fnun 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  sumamed  the 
Hebrew^  from  his  having  passed  over  the 
Euphrates  into  the  land  or  Canaan.  After 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  gene- 
rally called  Israelites ;  and  on  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  were 
denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
TheiK  political  state  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom 
by  the  Assvrians,  93 — 121.  Idols  wor- 
shipped by  them,  367—377.  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  265. 

Issachar>  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Issue  of  blood,  554. 

It  ALT,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriathr  Sea  or 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Ligustine  and  Tyrrhene  Seas, 
which  names  were  formerly  applied  to 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  RoifB 
was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of  almost 
universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xviii.  2. 
xzvii.  1.  6.  Heb.  xiiL  24^) 
iTURiEA,  region  of,  17. 

Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  43. 

Jabesh,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  beyond  Jordan,  generally  called 
Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  so  named. 
According  to  Eusebius  it  was  six  miles 
from  Pella  towards  Gerasa;  consequently, 
it  must  have  been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by  the 
Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to 
join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Jttdg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, laying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed 
hard  conditions  to  the  inhabitants,  from 
which  Saul  delivered  them,  a.  m.  2909, 
b.  c.  1094'.  They  ever  after  showed  great 
gratitude  to  Saul  and  his  family :  thev 
carried  off  his  and  his  sons'  bodies  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
Bethshan,  and  buried  them  honourably  in  a 
wood  near  their  city.  ( 1  Sam.  xxxL  1 1 — 1 3. ) 

Jabin  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Canaanitish  chieftains,  ruled  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed 
against  the  Israelites  bv  Adonizedek,  Jabin 
assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  and  summoned  all  their  forces 
to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  well  as  the  preceding;  and  Jabin  him- 
self perished  at  the  destruction  of  his 
capital,  Hazor.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 12.) 

Jabin  II.,  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably 
descended  from  the  preceding  sovereign. 
During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  E^on,  the  king- 
dom of  Hazor,  which  Joshua  had  destroyed, 
apf>earB  to  have  been  re-established;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful 
dominion,  since  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  This  Jabin  oppressed  the  Israel- 
ites for  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of 
his  general  Sisenn  who  had  been  con- 
quered by  Barak,  the  war  was  prolonged 
for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  terminated 
by  the  ruin  of  Jabin.  (Judg.  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  and  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  Having  surreptitiously  obtained 
his  father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.),  to  avoid 
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his  brother's  resentment,  Rebekah  sent 
him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  La- 
ban  her  brother,  whose  aaughters,  Lc»h 
and  Rachel,  he  married.  After  serving 
Laban  many  years,  he  returned  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  having  durinc  his  journey 
had  an  amicable  interview  v/mt  his  brother 
Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
in  a  field  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
Hivites;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  for  the  skuighter 
of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister 
Dinah  by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to 
Bethel,  where  he  offered  sacrifice,  and 
God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years 
after  this  he  went  down  to  Egypt  to  his 
son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after 
giving  his  prophetic  blessing  to  his  sons. 
Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  frecjuentlv  put 
metonymically  for  his  postenty,  that  is, 
for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Jacob's  Well,  notice  of,  50,  51. 

Jabl,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 
She  killed  Sisera,  general  of  the  Canaan- 
itish army,  whom  she  had  received  into 
her  tent,  by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples. 
Concerning  this  transaction,  see  Vol.  1.  p. 
604. 

Jaffa.    See  Joppa,  p.  687.  mfrd. 

Jair,  a  Gileadite,  wno  judged  the  Is- 
raelites for  twenty«>two  years.  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns, 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of 
Jair. 

Jairus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a 
synagogue,  whose  daughter  Jesus  Christ 
restored  to  life  by  a  miracle :  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  236. 

Jambs  :  — 

1.  James,  the  tan  of  Zcbedee,  and  the 
brother  of  the  apostle  John :  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  d. 
44.  (Matt.  iv.  21.  x.  2.  Mark  iii.  17. 
Lukevi.  14.    Actsi.  ld.'xiL  2.) 

2.  Jambs^  surnamed  the  Lest,  (Mark 
XV.  40.)  He  was  the  son  of  Alphaus, 
and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his 
name.  For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a 
further  account  of  James,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
591—596* 

Jannbs  and  Jambres,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Egyptian  magicians;  who  withstood 
Moses  ana  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  per- 
formed. (Exod.  vii.  11, 12.  viii.  7.  18,  19.) 
As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  apostle  probably  derived 
them  from  tradition.  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.),  as 
they  are  often  mentioneid  in  the  rabbinical 
books. 
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Japrbt,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a 
witness  of  the  deluge,  and  one  of  those  who 
were  saved  in  the  Ark.  His  descendants 
first  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread 
into  the  north  and  west. 

J4RHAH,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an 
Israelite  named  Sheshan,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage  and  consequently 
gave  him  his  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Jarhah  was  u  proselyte  to  the  religion 
of  Israel.  (I  Chron.  ii.  34.) 

Javelins  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

Jazbr,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  :  it  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  25.) 
The  Ska  of  Jazer,  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  32.,  Dr.  Blayney  is  of  opinion,  is  the 
Dead  Sea,  Jaaer  b&ag  in  the  north  border 
of  Moab. 

Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  the  fisther  of 
the  Jebusites  (Gen.  ii.  16.)  who  dwelt 
in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of 
David,  when  Joab  took  the  place.  (2  Sam. 
V.  xxiv.) 

Jeduthun,  a  Lerite,  one  of  David's 
choristers.  (I  Chron.  ix.  16.  xvi.  38.  41, 
42.  XXV.  1.)  His  sons  were  employed  as 
musicians.  (2  Chroa.xxxv.  15.  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

Jbhoahaz : — 

1.  Jbhoahaz,  or  Shallum,  the  second 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  reigned 
only  three  months,  being  taken  captive  nnd 
carried  into  Egypt  by  Pharaoa*Necho. 
(2  Slings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jbhoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehu  king  of  Israel.  He  followed  the  evil 
example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign 
of  17  years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged 
first  by  Hazael,  and  afterwards  by  Ben- 
hadad,  kines  of  Syria ;  but^  Jehoahaz 
humbling  himself  before  God,  he  and  his 
people  were  delivered  by  hia  son  Joash. 

Jbhoash.  See  Joash,  p.  686.  ir^d, 
Jbhoiakiu  or  Eliakim,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah.  After 
a  widced  and  inglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  car- 
ried as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 37.  I 
Chron. iii.  15.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Jbhoiacbin,  who  was  also  called  Coniah 
and  Jechoniah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxii. 
24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three  months 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, together  with  a  multitude  of  his 
people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9.)     Through  the  kindness  of  Evil- 
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merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, he  was  restored  to  his 
gsrsonal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
abylon  by  the  king^s  bounty.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27.  Jer.  liL  31.) 

Jbhoiada,  the  successor  of  Azariah  in 
the  pontificate ;  who  with  his  wife  Jbho- 
shbba,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  from 
the  massacre  of  the  royad  family  by  Atha^ 
liah,  and  placed  him  on  the  thirone  of 
Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
130  years,  and  was  honoured  with  a  Imrial 
among  the  kings,  in  consideration  of  his 
piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (Ji 
Kings  xi.  4,  &c.  xii.  1,  2.  2  Chron.  xxiL 
10—12.  xxiii.  x«iv.  1—3.  15,  16.) 

Jbhoiarib,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests  established 
by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom 
the  family  of  the  Maceabees  were  descended. 
(2  Mace  iL  1.) 

Jbhoram  :  — 

1.  Jeboram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  with  whom  for  a  short  time 
he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then 
succeeded  him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889. 
He  married  Athaliab,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He 
began  his  reign  by  murdering  his  brothers, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaaiah,  after  a 
wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron* 
xxi.)  On  the  nature  of  his  disease,  see  p. 
552,  supra, 

2.  Jbhoram  or  Jorak,  king  of  Israel, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  whose  im- 
pieties he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  o.  884. 

Jbhoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah  :  he  was  a  pious  prince  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  ne  sent 
some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  to- 
gether with  certain  Levites  and  priests, 
throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  con- 
sequent duties.  After  a  reign  of  25  years, 
he  died  in  peace,  b.  o.  889*  (2  (%n>n. 
xvii. — ^xx.  1— 34.)  Sepulchre  of  Jehosh- 
aphat, 66. 

Jbhoshaphat,  Valley  of,  accoont  of,  <I6. 

Jbhovah,  the  inoommunical^e  name  of 
the  sdf-existent  Being,  for  which  the  Jews 
substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an  an- 
cient superstition.  In  our  authorised  trans- 
lation, mis  word  is  rendered  "  the  Lord," 
in  order  to  distinffuish  it  from  Lord,  signi- 
fying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciap- 
tion  of  Jehovah,  see  Gesenius  s  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  voce  n)n^— Land  of  Jehovah,  2. 

Jehu  :  — 

1 .  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who 
was  sent  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  Baasha  king  of  FsraeL  ( I  Kings  xvi.  7.) 
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8.  The  son  of  Jehosfaaphat,  and  gmnd- 
8on  of  Nimshi,  who  oonspired  against  Je- 
horam  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
28yeara.  He  abolished  the  worship  of 
Baal  at  Samaria,  but  is  mentioned  with 
horror  in  Hos.  i.  4.  In  his  reign  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  ravaged  by  Hazael  kin^ 
of  Syria,  who  weakened  its  power,  and 
prepared  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom. 
(8  Kings  X.  38.) 

Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Kbabn-bappuch, 
the  three  daughters  of  Job,  bom  after  his 
restoration  to  prosperity.  Th^  obtained 
a  portion  of  their  mther's  inherttance,  —  a 
privilege  which  in  those  days  could  be  cob* 
ferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jephthab,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel, 
succeeded  Jair  in  the  government  of  the 
people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Am- 
monites. His  administration  lasted  six  yeors. 
Concerning  hia  vow,  see  VoL  L  p.  606. 

Jeremiah,  the  second  of  the  four 
greater  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
of  the  sacmotal  race,  and  a  native  of 
Anathoth.  He  was  distiiupuBhed  for  an 
ardent  love  of  his  country,  tor  the  pathetic 
tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her 
fate,  and  for  the  uni^teful  treatmentwhich 
he  received  from  his  countrymen.  The 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
On  the  Prophecies  of  Jenemiah,  see  Vol. 
II.  pp.  868 — 885. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Beqjamin,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the 
first  city  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by 
Joshua,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground*  and 
denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  person 
who  should  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  80.  86. 
Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse  was  literally  ful- 
filled, in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hiel  the 
Bethelite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  34.)  After  this  event 
it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools   of  the 
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rophets  wiiich  were  established  there 
,8  KinffS  ii.  5.) ;  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwhobsome  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
rendered  the  sou  unfruitful,  until  they  were 
cured  by  the  prophet  Etisha  f  8  Kings 
ii.  81.);8ince  which  time  they  have  be- 
come exceedingly  wholesome  and  fer- 
tilisbg.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
Jericho  yielded  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its 
size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  : 
it  was  situated  in  a  bottom,  in  that  va&t 
plain  which  was  named  the  great  plam 
(which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression going  doumfrom  Jeriaakm^  Luke  x. 
30.)  ;  aad  is  150  furlongs,  about  nineteen 
milesv  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judea. 
The  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is 
3500  ft.  The  oountrv  around  Jericho  was  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Palestine  abounding  in 
roses  and  palm-trees  (whence  in  Beut.  xxxiv 
3.  it  is  called  the  dty  of  fxikthtreet),  and 
yielding  also  great  quantities  of  the  opo- 
balsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly 
esteemed  in  oriental  courts  even  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  which  being  an  article  of 
commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of 
publicans  and  of  a  chief  publican  in  that 
region.  (Luke  xix.  8.^  Jericho  was  one  of 
the  cities  appropriatecl  for  the  residence  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  18,000  of  whom 
dwelt  there ;  and  as  the  way  thither  from 
Jerusalem  was  rock^  and  desert,  it  was,  as 
it  still  is,  greatly  mfested  with  thieves. 
Not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  on  it, 
nor  any  thing  which  indicates  the  habi- 
tation of  roan,  or  the  mark  of  his  hand  on 
the  soil.  Lord  Lindsay,  who  passed 
through  this  road  in  the  summer  or  1837, 
states,  that  '*  it  runs  between  bleak  stony 
mountains,"  and  '*  is  dreariness  itself. "  A, 
country  more  favourable  for  the  attacks  of 
bandkti  and  caves  better  adapted  for  con- 
cealment, than  those  presented  on  this 
road,  can  acaroely  be  iBiagined.^    Tnis  cir- 


*  **  The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  *■  fhira  Jerasalem  to  the  Jordan,  is  held 
to  be  the  most  daofferoos  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  it,  the  veiy  aspect 
of  the  scenery  is  snficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbeiy  and  murder,  and  on  the  oUier, 
to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  preTent  any  accident 
happening  to  ns  in  this  early  stage  of  our  Journey,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  calm  our  fean  on 
that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their 
tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  us  at  this  place.  We  were  met  here  ac- 
cordingly, by  a  band  of  abont  twen^  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  matchlockB,  and  pre- 
senting the  most  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance  that  could  be  imagined.  The  efiect  of 
this  was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which  tney  sent  forth  firom  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were 
re-echoed  through  all  the  valleys,  while  the  bold  prolectlng  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows 
in  which  every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the  ditfs  above,  and  the  forbid- 
ding desolation  which  every  where  reigned  around,  presented  a  picture  that  was  qaite  in 
harmony  thronghout  all  its  parts.  It  made  us  feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  being 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  delightfol  tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  before  so  often  admired 
for  its  doctrine,  independently  of  its  local  beauty.  (See  Luke  x.  80 — 84.)  One  most  be  amid 
these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  snrrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of 
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cumstance  marks  the  admirable  propriety 
with  which  our  Lord  made  it  the  scene  of 
his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  good  Sama^ 
ritan,  (Lui^e  x.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at 
present,  a  wretched  vilhige,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  miserable  huts,  called  Rihah, 
{compared  with  which  the  worst  Irish 
cabin  is  a  palace,)  so  low,  that,  at  night, 
one  might  almost  ride  over  them,  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  only  trace  of 
the  city  of  Jericho,  found  in  1849  by  the 
Deputation  sent  to  the  East  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Blalta  Protestant  coUrae,  is 
a  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages.  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Deputation.  Part  IL  p.  372.') 
The  once  celebrated  "  City  of  ralms  *' 
cannot  now  boast  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
trees  in  its  yidnity.  The  plain  that  sur- 
rounds it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows) 
is  watered  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  called 
the  Fountain  of  Eiisha  :  it  has  ever  been 
venerated  as  the  same  which  the  prophet 
Eiisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  l9->22.),  the 
water  of  which  was  naught  (or  bitter)  and 
the  ground  barren :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's 
miracle.  *'  The  stream,  which  is  clear 
and  full,  is  at  its  source  received  into  a 
reservoir,  some  five  yards  in  length,  ten  in 
breadth,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  but  not 
now  in  good  repair."  (Wilson's  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.)  Several  streams, 
continually  running  from  it,  refresh  and 
fertilise  the  surrounding  soil.  The  water 
is  sweet  and  refreshing.  Credulous  pil- 
^ims  are  still  shown  the  sycamore  tree 
uto  which  Zacchsus  climbed  in  or-Jer  to 
see  Jesus.  ( Luke  xix.  1—10.)  (  Carne's 
Letters,  pp.  322,  323.  Three  Weeks  in 
Palestine,  p.  83.  Robinson's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  Lord  Lindsay's 
Letters  on  E^ypt,  &c,,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel,  p.  520.) 
Dorr*s  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  &c,  pp. 
219—223.)  The  history  and  present 
state  of  Jericho  and  its  environs  are  de- 
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scribed  at  length  by  Prof.  Robinson.  (Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  273—304.) 

Jeroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  He  was  a  wicked 
prince,  who  from  political  motives  esta- 
blished idolatry,  and  changed  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar.  He  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms 
of  detestation.  See  a  notice  of  the  golden 
calves  set  up  by  him,  in  p.  368.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

Jbroboah  II.,  the  thirteenth  king  of 
Israel,  succeeded  his  fiitberJehoahash.  He 
fought  against  the  Syrians  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  invaded  their  country,  and 

Snetrated  even  to  Damascus,  their  capital, 
e  reigned  41  years  ;  and  is  recorded  to 
have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Jeroboam  L 

Jbrubbaal.     See  Gideon. 

Jerusalem  (city),  situation  of  and  the 
names  by  which  it  was  called,  19 — 22. 
Fortifications  and  walls,  23.  Its  state 
before  the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Romans,  24,  25.  Remarkable  buildings, 
25,  26.  Supply  of  water,  26.  Cisterns, 
fountains,  and  pools,  2& — ^28.  Temple, 
248 — 256.  Successive  captures  of  thb 
city,  29.  Its  present  state  and  population, 
30— %32. 

Jesus,  that  is  the  Saviour,  the  name  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
who  is  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all 
things.  He  is  called  Jesus,  because  be 
came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
(Matt.  L  21.  Eph.  L  2J,  22.  Heb.  i.  2.) 
T  he  history  of  his  life,  miracles*  doctrine 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  re- 
lated in  the  four  Gospels.  In  2  Cor.  i.  19. 
Jesus  is,  metonymically»  put  for  the  Gospel 
or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jethro,  or  Haffuel^  a  priest  of  Midian, 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting 
inferior  judges,   to    hear  and   determine 


the  traveller  who  rashes  on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  torn  ;  one  must  be  alarmed 
at  the  very  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding  through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  man  the  echoing  thunder  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valleys  ;  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the 
full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable  story  of  the  Gk>od  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here, 
pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful  aspect 
of  ever^  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  as 
the  Pneek  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more 
than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the  Gk>od  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  the  bravery  which  was  necessary 
to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  fellow-creature.** — (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Paies- 
tine,  pp.  292,  293.  See  a  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  roi^  to  Jericho,  and  of  Uie 
banditti  who  infest  it,  in  Sir  P.  Henniker*s  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c  pp.  289 
—291.     London,  1823,  8vo.)  -«vrn  --i         rt 
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minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator 
himself. 

Jbthronian  Prefects,  96,  97. 

Jews.  —  Af^er  the  captivity,  most  of 
those  persons  who  returned  and  rebuilt 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having 
sprang  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term  Jews  became  a  general  appellation 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestme,  and 
afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  2  Mace.  is.  17.) 
For  the  political  state  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  dis- 
persion, see  pp.  92 — 131.  Their  courts 
of  judicature,  legal  proceedings,  criminal 
law  and  punishments,  131 — 185.  Their 
mode  of  computing  time,  187-- 202.  Tri- 
butes and  taxes  paid  by  them,  203 — ^206. 
Their  genealogical  tables  and  memorials  of 
events,  207 — 209.  Treaties,  covenants, 
and  contracts,  209 — ^213.  Oaths,  213  — 
214.  Military  Afairs,  218—245.  The 
whole  nation  why  accounted  holy,  289. 
Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and  its 
members,  288 — 294.  All  male  Jews  re- 
quired to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great  annual  festivals,  330,  331.  Ck>r- 
ruptions  of  religion  amon^  them,  and  their 
idolatry,  363 — 377.  Did  not  worship 
an  ass's  head,  370,  371.  State  of  religion 
and  sects  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
386  —  405.  Their  private  life,  manners, 
customs,  arts  and  sciences,  411 — 524. 
Commerce  and  navigation,  52^ — 528. 
Amusements,  532,  533.  Their  treatment 
of  the  dead,  and  funeral  rites,  556 — 570. 
Their  extreme  corruption  during  the  time 
of  Christ,  406—410. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  terms 
*•  Jews*'  is  employed  :  — 

p.)  With  reference  both  to  nation  and 
religion.  (Matt.  xxviiL  15.  Mark  vii.  3.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  reli^on  only. 
(Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev.  li.  9.  iii.  9.) 

(3.)  With  reference  to  nations  only. 
(Acts  xix.  34.  xxi.  39.  xxii.  3.  Gall.  ii.  13.) 

Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  they 
were,  293, 294. 

Jezebel : — 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus 
king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  She  was  infamous  for  her 
idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  len^h 
perished  miserably,  according  to  a  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet  Elijah.  (1  Kings  xvi. 
31.  xviii.  4. 13.  xxi.  23. 2  Kinpix.  30—37.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jesebel  is  put  as  a  ge- 
neric term  for  an  idolatrous  and  infamous 
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woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
See  p.  597.  ntprd, 

Jezrbbl,  a  celebrated  city,  situated  in 
a  valley  of  that  name,  in  the  canton  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18.)  Here 
Ahab  had  a  palace ;  and  here  the  retributive 
justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.  (2  Kings 
ix.  30 — 37.)  Jezreel  is  now  reduced  to 
a  small  village  called  Zerin.  Dr.  Wilson* 
found  here  eleven  sarcophagi,  entire  or  in 
fragments,  of  great  antiquity,  which  may 
even  be  Israelitish.  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

Jezreel,  Plun  of,  account  of,  69,  70. 

JOAB  :  — 

1.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the 
grandson  of  Kenaz  (1  Chron.  iv.  13,  14.), 
nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder  of  a  colony  of 
artisans,  or  "craftsmen,"  at  Ono  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  fiu*  fl'om  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  settled, 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Crafts- 
men, an  appellation  which  shows,  that  the 
arts  practised  bv  them  were  of  the  first 
utility  ;  and  Nenemiah  gave  it  the  same 
appellation,  (xi.  35.)  The  establishment 
of  Joab,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge, 
from  whom  he  was  descended,  proves  that 
the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and 
shows  in  what  estimation  trades  were  held. 
The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily 
conceive,  would,  in  no  long  time,  form 
establishments  of  this  kind,  after  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew 
of  David.  With  his  brothers  Abishai  and 
Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's  troops 
against  Abner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  most  valiant  men  in  David's 
army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and  re- 
vengeful disposition.  Having  conspired 
to  raise  Adonijah  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by 
command  of  Solomon. 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of 
Herod  Antipas.  She  is  enumerated  among 
those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  and 
assisted  in  supporting  him.  (Luke  viii.  3. 
xxiv.  10.) 

JoASH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was 
the  son  of  Ahaziah.  On  the  massacre  of 
his  family  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved 
by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  and  his  wife 
Jehosheba,  and  secreted  for  six  years  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where 
I  he  was  brought  up.    At  the  age  of  seven 
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3'ear8,  the  courageous  fidelity  of  the  hi^ 
priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada, 
he  ruled  well :  but  on  the  death  of  that 
wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell 
into  gross  idolatry ;  and  at  length  put  to 
death  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  From 
this  time,  his  reign  became  disastrous  ;  his 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Syrians  under 
.  Hazael ;  his  armies  were  totally  discom- 
fited by  very  inferior  forces;  and  he 
could  only  save  his  capital,  by  delivering 
to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  haa 
been  consecrated  by  his  predecessors,  and 
those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in  the 
temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him: 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
iada, found  avengers ;  and  afler  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three 
of  his  servants.  (2  Kings  xi.  xii.  2  Chron. 
xxiv.) 

JoASH  or  Jbuoash,  king  of  Israel,  the 
son  and  successor  of  JehoaTia2.  Possessed 
of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  for- 
tunate wars  he  prepared  the  splendid 
reifin  of  his  son  Jeroboam  II. ;  and  wanted 
nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  16  years, 
during  which  he  '*  did  evil  m  the  sieht  of 
the  Lord,  and  departed  not  from  all  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.**    (2  Kings  xii.  10 — 12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabilant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumasa,  whose  piety  and  afflictions  are 
celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which 
bears  his  name.  For  an  analysis,  &c.  of 
which,  see  Vol.  II.,  pp.  704—736. :  and  for 
a  notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was 
afflicted,  see  p.  528.  of  this  volume. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  se- 
cond of  the  minor  prophets.  His  history 
is  entirely  unknown.  From  internal  evi- 
dence he  appears  to  have  prophesied  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Joash  kine  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  870 — 865.  He  is  one  of  the  eldest 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  predictions 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Dr.  Henderson's 
Minor  Prophets,  p.  90.)  See  further.  Vol, 
11.  pp.  946—950. 

John  :  — 

1.  JoHK  the  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zecha- 
rias  and  Elizabeth^  was  the  kinsman  and 
precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life. 
Notice  of  his  dress,  see  p.  427.  He  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas, 
whom  he  had  reproved  for  his  incestuous 
marriage.     (Matt.  iii.  1.  xiv.  2 — 4.  8.  10.) 

2.  John  the  Apottle  and  Evangelist ,  was 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother 
of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher- 
man.    He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild 
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and  affectionate  dispoation,  and  peculiaiiy 
dear  to  Jesus  Chnst.  His  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Epis- 
tles, and  to  the  ApocaJypse :  for  analyses 
of  which,  see  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
work. 

3.  John,  sumamed  Mark,  the  coro« 
panion  of  Paul  and  Barnatutt  in  their 
journies. 

4.  John,  one  of  the  chief  men  among 
the  Jews,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
perhaps  related  to  the  high  priest.  (Acts 
IV.  6.) 

JoKTAN  (or  Kahtan,  as  the  Arabs 
write  the  name),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian  -  tribes 
were  descended.  (Gen.  x.  25 — ^30.)  Kah- 
t&n  IS  still  the  patronymic  of  the  large 
Arabian  tribes,  which  are  scattered  oy&c 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Arabia.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  Yemen  or 
Arabia  Felix,  and  of  its  capital.  (Dr 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p. 
742.  In  pp.  743—746.  he  has  traced  the 
probable  settlements  of  the  Joktanitbs* 
or  descendants  of  Joktan. 

JOKTHBEL  :  -^ 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah.  (Josh.  xv.  38.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah  gave  to  Selah,  an  Arabian  city 
which  be  took.  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  See 
Selah,  page  727.  infra, 

Jonah  : 

1.  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
fifth  of  the  minor  prophets,  who  was 
swallowed  by  a  lai^  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach 
of  the  monster.  See  observations  on  his 
prophecy  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  956—960.  He 
IS  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us.  His  predictions  were  delivered 
against  Nineven.  The  pretended  tomb  of 
Jonah  forms  part  of  the  great  group  of 
Assyrian  ruins  opposite  to  Mosul,  which 
some  have  believed  to  represent  the  real 
site  of  ancient  Kineveh.  A  mosque  has 
been  erected  over  it :  and  the  pretended 
tomb  is  in  a  dark  inner  room.  The  tradi- 
tion which  places  the  tomb  on  this  spot  is 
a  mere  fable.  A  laree  Turcoman  village, 
called  Nebbi  Yunus,  has  risen  around  the 
mosque.  (Layard*s  Discoveries  in  Nineveh, 
&c.,  p.  596.) 

2.  Jonah  or  Jokas,  the  father  of  the 
apostle  Simon  Peter.  He  was  a  fisherman. 
(John  L  42.  xxi.  15—17.) 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the 
faithfully  attached  friend  of  David  in  all 
his  persecutions.  Jonathan  displayed  sig- 
nal valour  in  the  wars  with  the  Philbtines. 
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He  periihed  in  battle  with  his  fiither  on 
Mount  Oilboa ;  and  his  death  is  nathe- 
tically  lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral 
elegy  which  he  composed  in  honour  of 
both.  (2  Sam.  i.) 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  called  also  Japha»  and  now 
universally  Jafia,  owes  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  celebrity*  as  the  principal  port  of 
Judeoa,  to  its  situation  with  reg^d   to 
Jerusalem.    It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill 
of  an  oblong  shape,  the  houses  and  streets 
regularly  rising  above  one  another  in  ter- 
races, according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
different  strata  forming  the  site  of  the 
building.     As  a  station  for  vesseb,  its 
harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, being  broken  down  and  choked 
with  sand.    "  Ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  to  avoid  the  shoals 
and  rocks  of  the  place.    In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea- 
port in  all  Judaea.     Hither  Solomon  or- 
dered the  materials  for  the  temple  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  to 
their  conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem." 
(Clarke's   Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  448.    Jol- 
hffe's    Letters    from    Palestine,  p.   198. 
Irby*s  and   Mangle's  Travels,  pp.  186^ 
188.)    And  from  this  place  the  prophet 
Jonah  afterwards  embarked  for  Nineveh. 
(Jonah  i.  3.)    It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity.  "  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Joshua 
xix.  46.,  as,  with   its  adyoining    towns, 
[being]  part  of  the  lot  of  Dan.    It  next 
appears  as  the  place,  at  which  were  landed 
tne  floats  of  wood  from  Lebanon  for  the 
building  of  the  temple.    (8  Chron.  ii.  16.) 
The  Sea  of  Joppa  was  that  to  which  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  destined  for  the  repair 
of  the  temple,  were  brought.  (Ezra  iii.  7.)" 
It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(ix.  X.  xi.)  that  the  Gospel  was  received 
here  soon  after  Christ's  ascension.    Here 
also  St.  Peter  restored  to  life  Dorcas  or 
Tabitha  (Acts  iz.  40.),  whose  reputed 
tomb  is  still  shown  to  travellers.    '^  It  is  a 
cave  excavated  in  a  scaly,  friable,  limestone, 
and  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  down  to  it.    The  floor  is 
level.     The  interior  is  about  eighteen  feet 
long ;  and  it  has  nine  crypts,  three  fronting 
the  entrance  and  three  on  each  side,  each 
one  measuring  eight  feet  in  length,  two 
feet  in  width,  and  three  feet  in  height ;  the 
side  crypts  [bein^]  about  eight  feet  apart." 
(Lynch*s  Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  &c., 
p.  448.)   Modem  Joppa  or  Jafla,  stands  on 
a  promontory,  which  rises  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  i   it  commands 
varied  and  picturesque  views  on  every 
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side.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  1843, 
estimated  the  population  of  Joppa,  exclu- 
sive of  the  military,  at  five  thousand  souls, 
of  whom  twenty-six  families,  with  120 
souls,  were  Jews.  The  gardens  of  Joppa 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  outside 
the  town,  and  are  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  the  prickly  pear.  There  is  very  little 
trade  here,  the  only  business  of  the  place 
being  derived  fix>m  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  pilgrims  gpioff  to  and  returning 
firom  Jerusalem.  The  house  of  the  British 
vice-consul  (signor  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house 
which  had  been  Simon  the  Tanner's,  the 
host  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  a  portion 
of  an  ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out, 
as  a  genuine  relic  of  the  original  mansion. 
(Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  pp.  6 — 10. 
London,  1833.  Anderson's  ^ible  Light 
from  Bible  Lands,  p.  106.  London,  1856. 
Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
vol.  i.  pp.  18,  Id.  Stephens's  Incidents  of 
Travel,  pp.  507, 508.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257  —259.) 

JoRAM.     See  Jbhoram,  2.  p.  682. 

Jordan,  River,  account  of,  41—43. 
Region  round  about,  70.    Thickets  of,  80. 

Joseph  :  — 

I.  Joseph,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob, 
born  of  Rachel.  Hated  by  his  brethren, 
he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some 
Midianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  and  again  sold  to 
Potiphar.  He  subsequently  became  go- 
vernor over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent 
for  his  father  and  brethren  to  Egypt,  where 
he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure 
of  tne  Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command, 
the  remains  of  Joseph,  which  had  been 
embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  pro- 
cess, were  carried  mto  Canaan  (Heb.  zi. 
82,),  and,  it  should  seem  from  Josh.  xxiv. 
31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were 
interred  in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem. 
(Gen.  xxxvii. — 1.)  Joseph  is  sometimes, 
metonymically,  put  for  his  descendants, 
that  18,  the  half-tribe  of  Ephraim. 

8.  The  kuiband  of  Mary,  and  the  re- 
puted father  of  Jesus.  (Matt.  i.  16.  18 — 
80.  84.  u.  13.  19.  Luke  i.  27.  ii.  4.  16.  33. 
43.  iii.  83.  iv.  82.  John  i.  46.  vi.  42.) 

3.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  sannedrin,  and  privately  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  death, 
Joseph  requested  his  body  of  Pilate,  and 
honourably  entombed  it  in  his  own  new 
sepulchre.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 — 60.  Mark 
xy.  43 — 45.  Luke  xxiii.  50.  John  xix.  38.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus, 
also  called  Barsabas  and  Justus.    He  was 
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nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  apostleship  in  place  of  the  traitor 
Judas.  (Acts  i.  23.) 
JosES : — 

1.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Jesus.  (Matt.  xiii.  55.  xxvii. 
56.  Mark  ti.  3.  xv.  40.  47.)  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Marv 
who  did  not  become  an  apostle ;  which 
circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by 
Coquerel,  who  supposes  that  Joses  was 
one  of  those  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  distinguished  himself  bf  his 
want  o{  fidth  in  him  (compare  John  vii.  5.), 
and  therefore  was  deemed  unfit  for  the 
apostleship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i. 
14.  that  the  brethren  ot  Jesus  were  present 
at  the  meetings  of  his  disciples,  which 
were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Joses  was  converted  after  the  resurrection. 

2.  JosEs,  surnaraed  Barnabas,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts  iv.  36.^ 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tnbe  of 
Ephraim,  called  Jesus  by  the  Greeks.  He 
was  the  minister  or  servant,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses  ;  an  office  which  he  de- 
served to  fill  on  many  accounts :  for  not 
only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distin- 
guished talents,  but  Ood  himself  had 
destined  Joshua  to  be  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  people,  in  which  capacity 
Moses  presented  hun  to  them  a  short  time 
before  nis  death.  Joshua  had  displayed 
both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the 
life  of  Moses,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  In 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had 
bravely  commanded  the  Israelites,  and  bad 
been  blessed  with  victory.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  had 
sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged 
the  people  when  intimidated  by  the  report 
of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only 
Israelites  who  were  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  that  survived  their  forty  vears' 
wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died 
at  the  age  of  110  years,  after  he  had  for 
seventeen  years  governed  the  Israelites. 
His  earlier  name  was  Hosea,  which  Moses 
chani^ed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  Hebrew  Jehoshuah,  the  import  of  which 
is  the  Sctivalion  of  God»  Joshua  has  been 
considered  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour.  As 
the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  the  im- 
pious Canaanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and 
introduced  His  people  into  the  rest  of  the 
promised  land,  so  Jesus  (whose  name  in 
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Greek  is  the  same  as  Jehoshuah)  will  one 
day  subdue  and  exterminate  the  enemies 
of  his  name  and  disciples,  and  will  intro* 
duce  his  people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in 
which  they  will  enjoy  pertect  and  eternal 
happiness.  For  observations  on  the  booh 
of  Joshua,  see  Vol.  11.  pp.  633 — 646. ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  by  him,  see  pp.  9 — 13.  of  this  vo- 
lume ;  and  for  his  government  of  the  Is- 
raelites, see  p.  08.  Observations  on  the 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal, 
Vol.  L  p.  221. 

JosiAH,  the  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dah  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and 
during  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  he  en- 
deavoured, with  much  success,  to  restore 
the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity. 
Beins  a  tributary  or  ally  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian 
empire,  and  in  all  probability  bound  by 
treaty  to  assist  him,  Josiah,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  liege-superior, 
refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions 
to  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  ERypt»  who 
was  marching  into  Assyria.  Tne  two 
armies  met  at  Megiddo,  where  Joaiab, 
entering  into  the  batUe  in  disguise,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow:  he  died 
at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his 
subjects.  Jeremiah  composed  Lamenta- 
tions in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xxti.  xxiii. 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTBAM,  the  Seventh  king  of  Judah, 
exercised  the  regal  authority  during  the 
leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  his 
father  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne.  He  is  recorded  to  have  done 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  to  have  imitated  his  fiither^s  piety.  "He 
became  mighty  because  he  prepared  hit  ways 
before  the  Lord  his  God.**  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
6.)  He  discomfited  the  Ammonites,  and 
for  threeyears  received  of  them  a  rich  tribute 
in  silver,  barley,  and  com,  which  his  fiith^ 
had  imposed  ;  but  which  that  people  had 
refused  to  pay.  Magnificent  erections 
distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal 
gate  of  the  temple  was  enlarged  and 
embellished;  the  hill  of  Opbd  received 
new  fortifications;  and  various  buildings, 
both  for  habitation  and  defence,  were 
erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After 
a  reign  of  sixteen  years  he  died,  much 
regretted  bv  his  people,  and  was  interred 
in  the  sepulchres  of  tne  kings,  b.  c.  742. 

JuBAr,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah : 
he  was  the  /other  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  In  other 
terms,  he  was    the  inventor  of  musical 
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instruments,  "hj  comparing  his  discoreries 
with  those  of  Jabal,  the  institutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tubal- Cain,  the  m- 
sttiictor  of  every  artificer  in  brast  and  iron^ 
we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable 
followed  the  useful  arts. 

JuBiLBE,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  348. 
Was  a  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses,  349.  Reason  and  design  of  the 
law  concerning  the  Jubilee,  349,  350. 

JUDAH  :  — 

).  JuDAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  gave  his  name  to  the  most  numerous 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  19.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  under  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its 
name  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
which  continued  faithful  to  the  house  of 
David. 

8.  Dbsert  op  Judah,  account  o^  72. 

3.  Kingdom  of  Judah,  14.  Causes  of 
its  duration  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  117—120. 

£  Land  of  Judah,  notice  of,  3. 

5.  Mountains  op  Judah,  notice  of,  60. 

JuDAA,  Country  of,  16. 

Judas  :  — 

1.  Judas,  sumamed  Iscariot  (Heb.  t^M 
T\\yipt  Ish  KaaioTH),  that  is,  a  man  of 
Karioth  or  Carioth,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-apostles, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  all  the 
presents  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
with  all  their  means  of  subsistence :  and, 
when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach 
and  to  work  miracles,  Judas  appears  to 
have  been  among  them,  and  to  nave  re- 
ceived the  same  powers.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, however,  even  at  that  time,  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to 
his  own  use  (John  xii.  6.),  and  at  length 
sealed  his  infamy  by  betraying  his  Lord 
for  money  to  the  Jews.  Judas  perished 
miserably,  being  driven  by  remorse  to  hang 
himself;  but  the  cord  broke,  and  he  fell 
(probably  from  some  elevated  place)  with 
such  violence  as  to  rupture  the  abdomen, 
and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the 
ground.  (Matt,  zxvii.  5.     Acts  i.  18.) 

2.  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  called 
Bartabas,  who  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
and  Silas  are  termed  prophets  as  well  as 
Agabus:  which  title  is  given  them  in  a 
two-fold  sense,  as  zealous  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  ministers  of  (}od,  who  were 
divinely  inspired,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  church,  to  predict  future  events : 
(Acts  XV.  22.  27.  32.; 
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3.  Judas,  sumamed  the  Galilean  in 
Acts  y.  37.  and  also  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  L  $  6.  xx.  c.  5.  0  2.  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  1.),  who  further  calls, 
him  a  Gaulonite  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1. 
$  1.),  was  born  at  Ckimala,  a  city  of  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  near  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company  with 
one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to 
excite  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  but  was 
destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  Syria  and  Judsea. 

4.  Judas  or  Judb,  one  of  the  apostles, 
also  called  Lehbeus  and  Thaddeus,  the 
son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary,  own  brother  of 
James  the  Less  and  cousin  of  our  Lord. 
He  was  author  of  the  epistle  which  bears 
bis  name. 

5.  Judas  Maccabjsus,  son  of  Matta- 
thias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Bpiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iii.  1.) 
After  performing  many  heroic  and  slorious 
actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  the  field 
of  battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian 
army  under  the  command  of  Baccludes, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (1  Mace.  ix.  18.) 

Judgbs  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and 
functions  of,  98.  Judges  appointed  by 
Moses,  powers  of,  96.  Tombs  of  the 
Judges,  565.  note  \ 

Judicature  (Jewish),  courts  of,  and 
proceedings  therem,  131 — 142. 

Judicature  (Roman),  account  of,  142 
—144. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Philologus.  (Rom.  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  she  was  a  freed-woman  of 
the  family  of  the  Caesars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan 
cohort,  who  conducted  Paul  to  Rome, 
and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy 
and  humanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuNiAS  or  JuNiA,  a  Jewish  Christian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Andronicus.  (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  had  a  temple  in 
the  suburbs  of  Ltstra  (which  see). 

Justice,  seat  of,  131.  Summary  jus- 
tice, when  clamorously  demanded,  140. 

Justus  i  — 

1.  The  surname  of  Joseph -Barsabas, 
who  was  one  of  those  nominated  to  be  an 
apostle.  (Acts  i.  23.)     See  Barsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospi- 
tably received  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xviii.  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jesus,  appears  to 
have   been  known  to  the  Jews  by  thQ 
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former  name,  and  to  the  Romans  by  the 
latter.  He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul.  (Col.  iy. 
11.) 

Jyar,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  second  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the 
festivals,  &c.  occurring  in  this  month,  see 
p.  198. 


Kadbsb,  or  Ejldbsh-Barnba,  a  city 
celebrated  for  several  events.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  died  (Numb.  xz.  1.),  and 
the  Israelites  murmured  against  God. 
(xxvii.  14.)  In  the  fourth  century,  the  pre- 
tended sepulchre  of  Miriam  was  shown. 
Prof.  Robmson  has  ascertained  the  site  of 
this  station  to  be  at  the  place  now  called 
El-Weibeh,  where  there  is  a  fountain  in 
all  respects  corresponding  to  that  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  called  En-Mishpat. 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  582—684.) 

Kadmonitbs,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Mount 
Lebanon.  (Oen.  xt.  19.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  eastern  situation. 

Kan  AH,  Brook  of,  43.  Town,  see 
Can  A. 

Karioth  or  Kertoth,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.) 
Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or 
other  of  these  places  the  traitor  Judas 
was  a  native.     See  Judas,  1. 

Kedar,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades, 
descended  from  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael. 
(Gen.  XXV.  13.)  They  were  rich  in  flocks 
of  rams,  lambs,  and  goats,  in  which  they 
traded  with  the  Tyrians.  (Bzek.  xxvii.  21. 
Jer.  xlix.  29.) :  and  they  were  also  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(Isa.  xxi.  17.)  The  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Turcomans,  a  nomadic  tribe  who 
infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
are  precisely  those  of  the  wandering  hordes 
of  Kedar,  as  described  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  their  black  tents 
would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon 
(Song  i.  5.),  while  their  pastoral  traffic  is 
in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezek. 
(xxvii.  21.),  in  his  denunciations  of  de- 
struction against  Tyre.  (Emerson's  Letters 
from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Kedesh  :  — 

1.  Kbdesh-Naphtali,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,    one  of  the  Lcvitical 
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cities,  and  afberwards  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  (Josh.  xix.  37.  xx.  7.  Jndg.  iv,  6.) 
It  was  situated  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  was 
anciently  a  place  of  considerable  note. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  a  Tillage  called 
Kcdet^  and  displays  a  good  many  ancient 
remains,  such  as  hewn  stones,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  sarcophagi.  (Bibliotfaeca 
Sacra,  vol.  vi.  pp.  374,  375.  Van  de 
Veldts  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Journal,  voL  xxiv.  p. 
23.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  23.) 

Kbdron,  Kidron  or  Cbdron,  Brook, 
account  of,  44. 

Kenites,  a  Canaanitbh  people,  who, 
according  to  1  Sam.  xv.  6.,  compared  with 
Numb.  xxiy.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the 
Amalekites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv. 
11.,  they  appear  to  have  been  descended 
from  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

Kbnizzitbs,  an  ancient  Canaanitish 
people,  who  may  have  been  descended 
from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their 
place  of  residence  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined.   (Gen.  XV.  19.  Numb,  xxzii.  12.) 

Keturar,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham, 
who  married  her  afler  the  death  of  Sarah ; 
she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

Kings,  person  of,  sacred,  103.  Laws 
concerning  them  and  their  powers,  99 — 
101.  Inauguration,  102.  Their  distinc- 
tions, 103,  104.  Scriptural  allusions  to 
their  courts  explainea,  105—109.  Re- 
venues, 109.  Their  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers, 110 — 112.  Influence  of  the  king's 
friend,  112.  Tombs  of  the  kings,  565.  and 
note  '. 

Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  114. 
Latent  causes  of  the  schism  between,  115, 
116.  Causes  of  the  longer  duration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  117 — 120. 

Kir  (or  Cyrus),  a  country  through 
which  flows  the  river  JTur,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Russians,  or  Xt^,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Persians,  the  Kuros  (Cyrus)  of  the 
Greeks  ;  whither  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  captive.  (2 
Kings  xvi.  9.)  This  river  unites  its  waters 
to  the  Aras  or  Arexes,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  39th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  A  people  of 
foreign  aspect,  called  Usbecks,  dwell  there 
to  this  time,  who  (Prof  Jahn  thinks)  may 
be  the  descendants  of  these  captives. 
(Hist,  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol.  L  p. 
140.) 

Kir  op  Moab  \  See  Rabbath-Ammon, 

KlR-HBRBS.      J       2. 
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KiRJATH-Aiif ,  or  the  Doubh  CSiy* 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  (Numb.  zxxiL  37.  Jos]i. 
xiii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Moabites.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1. 3.  Ezek.  xxv. 
9.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali.  (1  Chron.  vi.  61.) 

KiRJATH- Arba,  or  the  (Hiy  ofArba :  an 
ancient  name  of  Hbbron,  wluch  see  in 
p.  676. 

KiRjATR-HuzoTH,  or  the  (^y  ofStreeUy 
a  royal  city  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  (Numb, 
xxii.  39.) 

Kirjath-Jbarim  (the  City  of  Forests), 
or  Baalah  (Jorii.  xt.  9.),  also  called 
Kirjath-Baal  (xt.  60.),  and  simply 
.KiRJATH  (xviii  3S.),  was  a  town  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  the  allotments 
to  the  tribes  of  Bei\jamin  and  Judah. 
Hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
both  tribes.  (Josh.  xy.  60.  xviii.  88.) 
But  in  Judges  xvitL  18.,  it  is  called  Kir- 
jath>jearim  in  Judah.  Here  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  remained  twenty  years  after 
its  removal  from  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  i. 
2.^  until  David,  having  obtained  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  fixed  the  sanctuary  in  that 
city.  (1  Sam.  vi.  21.  1  Chron.  xiiL  6.) 
Urijah  the  prophet  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  village,  by 
the  Arabs  called  Karyet  el-Endb,  Karieh,  or 
Kurieh  ;  and  is  embosomed  among  olives, 
pomegranates,  and  fig-trees.  (Scottish 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  122.  Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  334—336.) 

Kirjatb-Sannah,  or  the  C^  of  the 
Law,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xy.  49.) 

Kirjatb-Sepher,  or  the  Gty  of  Writing, 
otherwise  called  Debir;  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xy.  15, 
16.  Judg.  I.  10—13.)  Concerning  the 
import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been 
a  seat  of  learning,  while  others,  fi^m 
Debir,  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it 
was  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
priests. 

KisH,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also 
called  Ner,  and  the  father  of  Saul,  of  an 
obscure  &milv  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  con- 
formably to  the  custom  of  those  ancient 
times.  The  Scripture  eulogises  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost 
asses,  and  he  returned  to  his  father  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  (I  Chron.  viii.  30.  ix« 
39.  1  Sam.  xiv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  2.) 
KisBON,  Brook,  notice  of,  43. 
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KNBADiNG-TBonoHS  of  the  Jews,  424. 

Kniobthood,  an  order  of,  instituted  by 
David,  £44^  245. 

KoHATB,  the  son  of  Levi.  (Oen.  xlvi. 
II.)  He  vras  the  head  of  the  Kohath- 
ites,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  aric 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  dur 
ing  the  marches  of  the  Israelites.  (Numb 
iv.  1—15.) 

KoRAB,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson 
of  Levi,  who  conspired  a^inst  Moses. 
(Bxod.  vi.  2K  Numb,  xvi.)  From  him 
were  descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a 
Levitical  itunily  of  sineers,  whom  David 
appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the 
temple.  (I  Cliron.  ix.  19.) 

KoRBANy  nature  of  the  vow  of,  322. 


Laban,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother  to  Rebekah,  and  father  of 
Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — Also, 
the  name  of  a  place  bejrond  the  Jordan,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  $  it  is  otherwise  un- 
known. (Deut.  i.  1.) 

Lacbisb,  the  residence  of  a  Canaanltish 
king,  was  situated  towards  the  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Joshua  conquered  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  x.  3. 
31.  XV.  39.)  It  was  subsequently  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  against  the  Philistines  (2 
Chron.  xi.  9.^ ;  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Hezekiab  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14.  Isa.  xxxvi.  2.  xxxvii. 
8.)  Mr.  Layard  discovered  some  sculp- 
tures at  Mosul,  which  throw  great  light  on 
the  Scripture  History;  and  exhibit  the 
actual  picture  of  the  ^taking  of  Lachish. 
(Discoveries  in  Nineveh,  pp.  149.  152.) 
This  city  was  finally  captured  by  Nebu- 
chadnescar  in  his  war  of  extermination 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (Jer.  xxxiy. 

7.) 

Lakbs  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  44. 

Lahb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  offering, 
&c.,  333—342. 

Laubntations  for  the  dead,  account 
of,  561—563. 

Lamps,  notice  of,  426. 

Lancb  of  the  Hebrews,  233. 

Land  of  Canaan,  2.  Of  Israel,  2.  Of 
Jehovah,  8.  Of  Promise,  2.  Of  Judah, 
3.  Holy  Land,  2,  3.  The  Jewish  mode 
of  cultivating  land,  described,  490—498. 

Land  Survbtino,  known  to  the  Jews, 
524. 

Laodioea,  the  chief  city  of  Phry^ 
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Pacatiana  in  Ana  Minor,  about  42  miles 
to  the  south  of  Ephesus,  uid  in  the  yicinity 
of  Ck>lo8fiae  and  Hierapolis.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Diospolis  or  Caesarea,  but  after 
being  enlarged  by  Antiochus  IL  it  was 
call^  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his  wife 
Laodice.  This  dty  was  often  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  and  restored  either  by  the 
opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Roman  emperors.  From 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  it 
appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
hill,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  ruins  attest  that  it  was  large, 
opulent,  and  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
an  aqueduct,  and  many  other  buildings. 
In  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  in  which  the  Laodiceans  are 
frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed 
a  nourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  more  severe 
and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six 
apocalyptic  churches :  and  its  present  con- 
dition is  in  striking  conformity  with  the 
rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a 
single  Christian  resides  at  Laodicea  I  It 
is  even  more  solitary  than  Ephesus :  the 
latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolhng  sea,  or  a 
whitening  sail,  to  enliven  its  decay;  the 
former  sits  in  widowed  londiness.  Its 
temples  are  desolate;  the  stately  edifices 
of  ancient  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with 
wolves  and  jackals.  The  prayers  of  the 
mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near 
the  still  splendid  ruins  of  the  city,  on  which 
the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to  have 
been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection 
as  a  church.  **  Its  crime  was  pride ;  its 
puni&hment,  desolation.  The  threatenins 
18  accomplbhed :  it  now  stands,  rejected 
of  God  and  deserted  by  men;  its  glory, 
a  ruin  ;  its  name,  a  reproach."  (Hartley  s 
Visit  to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in 
1826.  Mission.  Rcjcister,  July,  1827,  p. 
296»  Arundell's  visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  pp.  84—90.  Emerson's  Let- 
ters from  tne  .£gean,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219. 
Monro's  Summer  Rambles  in  Syria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  128, 129,  Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Fel- 
lowes's  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  280 
— 282.    Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p. 

Lasma,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts 
xxvii.  8.),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact  site 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the 
sections  of,  as  read  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
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gogues,  281,  282.    The  Mosuc  law  per- 
verted by  the  Pharisees,  393,  394>. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  113,  1 14. 

Lawyers  (Jewish),  account  of,  400. 

Lazarus : — 

1.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
whom  Jesus  loved,  and  miraculously  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  mirade,  see 
VoL  L  pp.  237^-239. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  introduced  by 
Jesus  into  a  very  instructive  narrative  or 
parable,  to  represent  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  world.  (Luke  xvL  19 — 
25.) 

Lbah,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the 
wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom  her  fiuher  imposed 
her  in  lieu  of  Rachel.  (Gen.  xxix.) 

Lbarnbd  BIbm,  different  appellations  of, 

518. 

Lebanon  (Mount),  account  oC  54— 
57. 

Lebraus,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle 
JuDB,  who  was  also  called  Thaddieua. 
(Matt.  X.  3.) 

Lboal  Proceedings  of  the  Jews,  ac- 
count of,  136 — 141 ;  and  of  the  Romans, 
142—151. 

Legions  (Roman),  notice  of,  245,  246. 

Leprosy  (Disease  of.)  Symptoms  and 
treatment  or,  548—552.  Purification  of 
lepers,  362.  Leprosy  of  clothes  and  houses, 

362,  363. 
Letters  or  Epistles,  form  of,  51L 

Levi  :  — 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
(Gen.  xxix.  34.)  He  is  known  only  as 
having  participated  in  the  reveni^  ot 
Simeon  against  the  Shechemites,  for  the 
violation  of  Dinah  (xxxiv.  25.),  and  for 
having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that 
was  set  apart  for  the  priesthood  and  wor- 
ship of  God. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also 
called  Matthew.     See  p.  696.  infra, 

Levibs,  Blilitary,  how  raised,  219, 
220. 

Lbvitss,  functions,  &c.  of,  298 — 301. 

Libertines,  account  of,  276,  277.  294. 

Libnah,  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Canaanitish  kin^,  was  captured  by  Joshtui. 
It  was  situated  in  the  pluns  of  Judah,  in 
the  western  division  of  the  territory ;  but 
its  site  is  unknown.  Libnah  was  a  sacer- 
dotal city,  and  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  Under  Joram  it  revolted  firom 
Judah,  probably  from  the  attachment  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
(2  Kings  viii.  22.  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.) 
Subsequently  it  was  besieged  by  Senna- 
cherib; but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  possesrion  of  it* 
(2  Kings  xix.  8.  Isa.  xxxvii.  8.) 

Libya,  amone  the  Greeks,  was  used  as 
another  name  for  Africa,  as  it  imports  a 
part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into  Libya 
Interior  and  Exterior :  bat  the  Libya 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  10.^  is 
that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenaica : 
and  by  Pliny,  Fentapolitana  Rc^io,  from 
its  fire  chief  cities,  viz.  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene.  It  is 
noted  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  its  cha- 
riots and  horses  used  in  fight.  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
on  account  of  the  Jews,  who,  Uving  in  such 
vast  numbers  in  Alexandria,  that  50,000 
of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may  well 
be  thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and 
proselytes  in  this  neighbouring  country. 

LiFB-ouARDS  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  112. 

Li  LIBS,  notice  of,  78.  and  note  '. 

Linus,  a  disciple  whose  salutations  Saint 
Paul  adchresses  to  Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv. 
21.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bishop  of  Biome. 

LiTBRATURB  of  the  Jcws,  517. 

At6'^orpwrov,  25. 

LivEB,  divination  by  the  inspection  of, 
389. 

Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their 
devastations,  89 — 91.  Were  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  91. 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron  and  the  mnd- 
mother  of  Timothy,  of  whose  fdtn  the 
apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
(2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Lookino-Glassbs  of  the  Jewish  women, 
435,436. 

Lord's  Suffer,  points  of  resemblance 
between,  and  the  Passover,  337— •348. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Uaran  and  nephew  of 
Abraham;  after  separating  from  whom, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  cattle, 
he  chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode. 
On  its  destruction.  Lot  and  his  two  dau|;h- 
ters  escaped  with  their  lives;  but  his  wife, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke 
xvii.  28.)  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
descended  from  Lot. 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  138.  No« 
tice  of  the  Feati  ofLoU^  346. 

LuBiM  are  supposed  to  be  the  Lybians, 
an  African  tribe  dwelling  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  and  descended  from  lAizraim. 
The  Lubim  were  part  of  the  invading 
army  of  Shishak  from  Egypt,  against 
Rehoboam  ;  and  again  of  Zerah,  the 
Ethiopian,  against  Asa  kins  of  Judah. 
The  Lubim  were  a  powerful  tribe  in  the 
daprs  of  Nahnm  and  of  DanieL  (2  Chron. 
xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  xiv.  9.  Nahnm  iii.  9.  Dan.  xi. 
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42.)  Lybians  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cyrene  were  also  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Lucius,  a  Cyrenian,  one  of  the  prophets 
or  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Antioch.  (Acts  xiii.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  21.) 
By  some  he  has  been  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  evangelist  Luke. 

LuD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  whose 
descendants  peopled  the  province  of  Lv- 
DiA.  (Gen.  X.  22.) 

LuDiM,  the  Lydians  of  Mauritania  in 
Africa,  who  were  expert  as  archers.  They 
were  hired  by  the  Tyrians  to  defend  them. 
(Dr.  Henderson,  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.) 

LuKB  (AovKac»  contracted  from  the 
Latin  Lucanut),  was  a  Gentile  proselyte 
who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  in 
most  of  his  joumies,  and  wrote  the  Gospel 
that  bears  his  name  and  also  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles;  for  analyses  of  which  see  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

Lutb,  form  of,  515. 

Lycantbropt,  the  malady  of  Nebu- 
ehadneszar,  553. 

LvcAONiA  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in 
Asia  Minor,  accounted  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  west, 
Armcnu  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on 
the  souths  The  country,  in  general,  is 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  interior. 
Its  chief  cities  are  all  mentioned  in  Acts 
xvi.,  viz.  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 
They  9pahe  (ver.  11.)  in  the  Lycaotiian 
tongue^  which  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermingled 
with  many  Syriac  words:  but  Jablonski 
supposes  It  10  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancient  Assyrian  tongue*  Whv  they  were 
disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
381,382. 

Lycia  (Acts  xxvii.  5.),  a  province  in 
the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  Two  or  its  cities 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
Patara,  its  capital,  and  Myra. 

Lydda,  which  in  later  times  was  called 
Diospolis,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Ludd  or  Loudd,  was  a  large  village, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  little  inferior 
to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  phice  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
miraculous*  cure  of  Eneto  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  (Acts  ix.  32.  84):  it  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (ix.  38.), 
on  the  way  from  the  latter  place  to  Jeru- 
salem. Tiie  soil  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  said  to  be  very  rich.  Modern  Lydda 
is  a  considerable  villa^ge  of  small  mud- 
encased  hovels  or  houses,  standing  on  a 
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gentle  slope,  surrounded  principally  bv 
Olive  trees,  and  the  nominal  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  once  celebrated  church 
which  bore  the  name  of  Saint  George. 
(Robinson^sBib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  48—^50. 
Dupuis*s  Holy  Places,  voL  ii.  pp.  49.  50. 
London,  1856.) 
Lyoia  :  — 

1.  A  province  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mysia,  on  the  east  by  the 
greater  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and 
the  JE%e9Xi  6ea,  and  on  the  south  by  Caria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Meander.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  coun* 
try  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2t.  under  the 
name  of  Lud.  Three  towns  of  Lydia  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  and  Thyatira. 

2.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded 
in  purple  cloths,  for  which  that  place  was 
celebrated.  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
of  a  sincere  and  pious  character,  and 
prompt  in  acknowledging  and  professing 
the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  St«  Paul.  (Acts  xvi  14.  40.) 
Coquerel  and  others  suppose  (hat  Lydia, 
in  this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appel- 
lation, that  is,  a  Lydian  woman;  —  roost 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thya- 
tira bemg  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

LvsANiAS,  tetrarch  or  governor  of  Abi- 
lene, a  small  province  in  Lebanon.  (Lnke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  or  grand- son  of  another  Lysanias, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Marc  Antony, 
who  gave  part  of  his  territories  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

Ltsias  (Claudius).  See  Claudius^  2. 
p.  646.  tuprd, 

Lystra,  a  city  of  Lyceonia,  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  miraculous  cure  there 
wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made 
the  Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  come 
down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men 
(Acts  xiv.  10,  11.),  and  also  for  the  cir* 
cumcision  of  Timothy,  (xyi.  I.) 


Maacah  or  Maacrah.  See  Abbl- 
Beth-MaacBah,  p.  609.  tuprd. 

Maccabees,  government  of,  122.  Origin 
of  their  Bame^  122.  note»  205. 

Macbdon IA>  a  province  of  Greece,  for- 
merly called  iCmathia  (  and  from  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  Macedonia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
of  HKmus,  on  the  south  by  Epirus  and 
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Achsia*  on  the  east  by  the  JSgean,  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  worid,  and  had  under  it  150  nations. 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was 
then  Thessalonica,  St.  Paul  was  called  by 
a  vision  (Acts  xvL  9.);  and  the  churches 
by  him  planted  in  it  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  charity,  and  ready  contribution 
to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judaea  (2  Cor. 
viii.  ix.),  when  they  themselves  lay  under 
the  extremest  poverty. 

MACHiBiius,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of 
the  Jordan,  between  six  and  nine  miles 
from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Uferqd.  Antipas.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  ^ew  Testament. 

Machpelah,  the  name  of  the  cave  pur- 
chased by  Abraham  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
for  a  burial-place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered 
by  the  Turks,  '^by  a  lai^ge  and  ancient 
mosoue ;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held 
inviolable.  The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice;  its  dark  and 
deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is 

rarely  entered The  cave  is  said  by 

the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spacious, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  ttiat  the 
resting-places  of  the  patriarchs  still  exist, 
and  are  plainly  to  be  cuscemed."  (Came*s 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,  159. 
Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  180. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  366.) 

Mad  A  I.     See  Mbdxa,  p.  696.  mfrd, 

Magdala,  a  city  and  territory  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hike  of  Gennesaret, 
not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala;  it 
is  supposed  to  nave  contained  within  its 
precincts  Dalmanutha ;  hence,  while  Mat* 
thew  says  (xv.  39.),  Ckrki  came  mto  ike 
coasts  of  Magdala,  St.  Mark  says  more 
particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he  came  into 
the  parts  ^Dalmanutha,  Here  is  a  miser- 
able village  now  called  Majdei^  and  the 
inhabitants  are  as  wretched  as  their  clay- 
built  hovels.  (Pisk's  Pftstor^s  Recollec- 
tions, &c.,  p.  861.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Ritches' AzAbah,p.85.) 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the 
Persians  to  priests,  wise  men,  philosophers, 
and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
and  who  particularly  cultivated  astrology 
and  medicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  wise  men  from  ike 
east^  who  came    to  worship    the    infant 
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Messiali,  were  philosophera  of  this  descrip* 
tion ;  according  to  some,  they  came  from 
Persia,  or,  in  we  opinion  of  others,  from 
Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they 
offered  were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 

Magic,  prevalence  of,  390. 

Magistrates,  persons  of,  sacred,  103. 
Crimes  against  them,  how  punished  among 
the  Jews,  157. 

Magog.     See  Goo,  p.  673. 

Mahanaim,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near  the  tribe  of  M^ 
nasseh :  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites. 
(Josh.  xiii.  26.  30.  xxL  38.)  Here  two 
hosts  or  camps  of  angels.met  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxii.  2.),  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Majbstt,  chief  distinctions  of,  among 
the  Jews,  103,  104. 

Maktesh,  the  name  of  a  valley  near 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  1 1.  Pro- 
bably  it  was  so  called  from  it<i  resemblance 
to  a  mortar ;  and  was  the  same  which 
Josephus  afterwards  called  the  Tyropoeon, 
or  Cheesemaker's  Valley. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  of  whose  personal  history  no  more 
18  known,  than  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Nehemiafa.  (See  Vol.  II.  pp.  984— 
986.)  In  his  predictions  "  both  priests  and 
people  are  unsparingly  reprimanded :  and 
while  they  are  threatened  with  divine  judg- 
ments, encouragement  is  held  out  to  sudi 
as  walked  in  tf^  fear  of  the  Lord."  (Dr. 
Henderson's  Minor  Prophets,  p.  446.) 

Malchus,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  whose  name  St.  John  has  very 
naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was 
one  of  the  company  that  was  commanded 
to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane :  Peter  cut  off  his  right  ear,  which 
was  instantly  restored,  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus, 
who  thus  conferred  upon  him  a  signal 
benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  mi- 
raculous healing  of  Malchus  presents  a 
union  of  justice,  power,  and  goodness ; 
and  couid  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles 
of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that 
no  man  could  take  his  life  from  him,  and 
that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it 
again.  (John  x.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been 
asked  how  such  a  miracle  made  so  little 
impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas 
conducted.  The  repXy  is  easy.  The 
whole  transection  took  place  in  an  instant. 
Peter  striick  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus 
stood  still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the 
apostle,  and  with  the  other  healed  the 
servant }  white  those  who  were  present, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  by  tne  pale 
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light  of  torches,  scarcely  had  time  to  per- 
ceive what  was  passing. 

Malic B,  crimes  of,liow  punished,  163, 
164. 

Malta.     See  Mblita,  p.  697.  mfrd, 

Mamrb,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  62,  63. 

Manasn,  the  name  of  a  person  who 
was  educated  with  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
xiii.  1.)  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  that 
Manaem  (Mavarifiog)  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus, who  predicted  the  future  greatness 
of  Herod.    (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.  §  5.) 

MaNASSBB  :  — 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph  ;  who, 
being  adopted  by  his  grandfather,  inherited 
equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob,  (Gen. 
xlviii.)  For  the  limits  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  see  pp. 
12,  13. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of 
Jadah,  succeeded  his  &ther  Hesekiah,at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  probably  misled  by 
the  profligate  counsels  of  those  who  detested 
the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked 
and  idolatrous  prince ;  and  for  his  various 
crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon, 
about  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 
But,  upon  his  penitent  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  dehvered  out  of  captivity  and 
restored  to  his  country  (it  has  been  con- 
jectured after  about  a  year's  absence), 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution 
m  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  exemplary  as 
its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious 
and  profligate.  The  worship  of  God  was 
restored;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
were  repaired  and  stren^hened ;  and 
military  officers  were  placed  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah.  (2  Cfaron.  xxxiii.) 

MAN-sLAtJGHTBR,  punishmeut  of,  158. 

Man-stbaling,  punishment  of,  160., 
condemned  in  the  rfew  Testament,  456. 
note  '. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  491 — 
493. 

MARAtf,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  bitterness  of  its  waters. 
When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham, 
they  found  the  water  90  bitter  that  neither 
themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it ; 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of 
Marah  or  bitterness  to  this  encampment. 
(Exod.  XV.  23<  Numb,  xxxiii.  8.)  Most 
travellers  attest  that  there  are  several 
bitter  fountains  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  near 
Corondel,  a  place  where  there  is  a  small 
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rill,  tvhich,  unless  it  be  diluted  by  dews 
and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish. 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  Dr.  Wilson 
describes  the  Ain  Hawirah,  the  **  well  of 
destruction,"  as  occupying  a  small  basin 
about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  deep.  It  retains  its  ancient  cha- 
racter, and  has  a  bad  name  among  the 
Arabs,  who  seldom  allow  their  camels  to 
partake  of  it.  (Lands  of  the  Bible^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  170, 171.) 

Ma  RGB  Rs  VAN,  the  second  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  festivals  in,  195,  196. 

Maresha.  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  44.)  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  call  it  Morasthi.  The  pro- 
phet Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near 
which  was  foueht  the  memorable  battle 
between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia, 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a 
most  signal  victory.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8 — 10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the 
second  Gospel  (for  an  account  and  ana- 
\yhia  of  which  see  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
this  work),  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas, 
and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journey  through  Greece. 
(Acts  xiii.  5.  Col.  iv.  11.),  and  subsequently 
of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Peter.  (I  Pet.  y. 
13.)  As  he  was  the  son  of  that  Mary,  at 
whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  probability,  that  he 
was  particularlv  mstructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore 
terms  him  his  son.  (1  Tim.  v.  13.  com- 
pared with  1  Tim.  i.  2.  and  2  Tim  i.  2.) 

Marriages  of  the  Jews,  ceremonies  of 
439-448.     How  dissolved,  448,  449. 

MartrA)  the  sister  of  that  Lazarus  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Luke  x.  38. 40, 41.  John  xi.  1>  &c.  vii.  2.) 

Mary,  the  name  of  several  vrotnen  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ;  vi«. 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  <  she  was  x>f  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  After 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  who  had  com- 
mended her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she 
found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the  be- 
loved apostle  {  and  when  the  disciples  and 
apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper 
room,  she  united  with  them  in  prayer. 
(John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  15.)  The  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are 
uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same,  out  of  whom  Christ  expelled  seven 
demons.  (Luke  viL  36,  37.)     ohe  was  one 
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of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed 
to  his  maintenance. 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.  (Luke 
X.  39—42.    John  xi.  I.,  &c.) 

4.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and 
,of  Joses :  she  was  sister  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Clopas.  (Matt,  xxvii.  56.  61.  xzviii.  I. 
Mark  xv.  40.  47.  xvi.  1.   John  xix.  25.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark, 
at  whose  house  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident 
at  Rome,  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  his  salu- 
tation, with  this,  eulogy  —  she  bestowed 
much  labour  on  us  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on 
YOU,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Coptic,  and  Arabic  versions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, uncertain  whether  the  apostle  here 
speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to 
himself,  or  to  the  believers  at  Rome. 

Matthew^  also  called  Levi,  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  was  a  collector  of  the  imposts 
when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow 
him  and  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first 
Gospel,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  this  work. 

Markets,  where  held,  426. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  whc 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous 
apostle  J«das  Iscariot.  (Acts  i.  23.  26.) 
Of  his  subsequent  labours  and  history, 
nothing  certain  is  known. 

Measures  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  tables  of,  573, 574. 

Meat-Offbrinqs,  notice  of,  320. 

Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Jews,  524. 

Mbdsba,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
situated  in  a  plain  of  the  same  name. 
(Numb.  xxi.  30.  Josh.  xiiL  9.  16.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  not  far  from 
Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians. 
(I  Chron.  xix.  7 — 14.)  According  to 
Isa.  XV.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to  flioab. 
It  is  now  called  M&debak. 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region 
of  Asia,  having  on  the  north  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Perna,  on  the  east  Hyrcania  and 
Parthia^  It  had  its  name  from  Madai  the 
son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were 
carried  capdve  into  Assyna,  and  placed  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kinss  xvii  6. 
and  xviii.  11.)  '*  The  geographiou  position 
of  Media  was  wisely  chosen  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  body  of  the  captives: 
for,  1.  It  was  so  remote,  and  so  impeded 
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and  intersected  with  great  mountains  and 
numerous  and  deep  rivers,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  escape  from 
this  natural  prison,  and  return  to  their 
own  country  ;  and,  8.  They  would  also  be 
opposed  in  their  passage  through  Kir,  or 
Assyria  Proper,  not  only  by  the  native 
Assyrians,  but  also  by  their  enemies  the 
Synans,  [who  had  been]  transplanted  thi- 
ther before  them.  3.  The  superior  civili- 
sation of  the  Israelites,  and  their  skill  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  arts,  would  tend  to 
civilise  and  improve  those  wild  and  bar- 
barous regions.  And,  4.  They  could  safely 
be  allowed  more  libertv,  and  have  their 
minds  more  at  ease,  than  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  a  more  rigorous  confinement  nearer 
to  their  native  country."  (Dr»  Hales's 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  L  p»  461. 
8vo.)  Many  Jews  from  Media,  and  their 
proselytes,  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  d^ 
scended  on  the  apostles.  (  Acts  ii.  9.) 

The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  until  the  reign  of 
Sardanapalus.  Aiiiaces  conspired  against 
him,  compelled  him  to  bum  himself  in 
Nineveh,  and  restored  the  Medes  to  liberty. 
He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns 
a  duration  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but  Herodotus  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  TJustin.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  ed. 
Bipont.  Herod,  lib^  i.  cc.  96—107.  ed. 
Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned  his- 
torian has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four 
Median  sovereigns,  viz.  Ilejoces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  (lib.  ii.  c.  32,  edit.  Bipont.)  enume- 
rates ten  kings  (  Eusebius  and  Syncellus, 
eight.  Herodotus,  however,  acknowledges 
that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed  their  liberty 
for  some  time  before  they  elected  Dejoces 
to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c.  710. 
He  caused  the  citv  of  Ecbatana  to  be 
built,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifty-three 
years.  Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated 
the  Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and 
reigned  twenty*two  years,  a»  m.  3347 — 
3369,  B.  c.  657—635.  Phraortes  was 
succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh, 
and  considerably  enlarged  the  Median 
empire,  a.  m .  3369^3409,  b.  c.  626 — 695. 
His  son  and  successor  Astyages  reigned 
thirty-five  years,  a.  m.  3409 — 3444,  b.  c. 
595—560.  No  particulars  of  his  reign, 
however,  are  recorded  by  profiine  his- 
torians, excepting  his  repulsing  an  invasion 
of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babylonians 
under  Evil-merodach,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   On  the  death  of  Astyages, 
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the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxarea 
II.,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  "  Darius  the 
Mede,"  a.  m.  3444,  b.  c.  560.  Media  is 
now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it 
also  anciently  did  form)  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia. 

Mbdicinb,  State  of,  among  the  Jews, 
546—548.     See  Disbases. 

Mbditbrbanbam  Sba,  50.  Plain  of, 
68. 

Mboiddo,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseb  in  the  territory  of  Issachar : 
it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  The  Water  of  megddo  (Judg. 
V.  19.)  is  conjectured  by  Prof.  Oesenius 
to  be  the  river  Kishon.  Compare  Judg. 
V.  21.  and  iv.  13.  Megiddo,  now  called 
El'Lejjun,  is  in  such  a  ruined  state,  that 
neither  men  nor  beasts  can  find  there  any 
shelter  from  rain.  TVan  de  Velde's  Narra- 
tive, vol.  ii.  p.  353.^ 

Mblchisbdrk,  king  of  Salem  (which 
was  afterwards  called  Jerusalem),  a  con- 
temporary of  Abraham,  whom  he  met 
with  refreshments  on  his  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer  and  his  allies. 
(Gen.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
triarchal ages,  he  appears  as  the  head  of 
his  tribe  or  family,  to  have  discharged  the 
functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  true  God.  By  paying  him 
tithes  Abraham  acknowledged  hiin  to  be  a 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God>  In  Heb. 
vii>  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  resemblance 
between  Melchisedek  as  the  type  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype^ 

Mblcoii,  or  MiLCOM,  an  Amroonitish 
idol,  notice  of,  371. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  which  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
x)cviii.  1.^  Padre  Georgi,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  island  of  Meleda  on  the  coast  ot 
Dalmatia,  first  (in  1730)  claimed  for  his 
own  island  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
visit :  and  his  hypothesis  has  been  followed 
bv  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others. 
But  Mr.  Brvant*s  arguments  have  been  ex- 
amined and  refuted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
*'  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,*'  pp. 
126 — 139.  That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St.  Luke  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  considerations:  —  The  apos- 
tle left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voyage 
to  Italy)  and  after  touching  at  Syracuse 
and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli,  thus 
sailing  in  a  direct  course.  The  other 
Melita  would  be  far  out  of  the  usual  track 
from  Alexandria  to  Italy ;  and,  in  sailing 
from  it  to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would 
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be  out  of  the  direct  course.  The  fact, 
that  the  vessd  was  tossed  all  night  before 
the  shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does 
not  militate  against  the  probability  of  its 
afterwards  bSng  driven  upon  Malta; 
because  the  name  Adria  (see  page  613.^ 
was  applied  to  the  whole  Ionian  Sea,  whicn 
lay  between  Sicily  and  Qreece.  TRobin- 
son's  Lexicon,  voce  MtXirti,  Fisk  s  Pas- 
tor's Recollections,  pp.  56—68.)  This 
view  of  the  question  is  not  affected  by  the 
allegation  that  poisonous  reptiles  are  not 
at  present  found  in  Malta ;  because  that  is- 
land **  is  now  entirely  clear  of  wood,  and 
its  surface  is  in  the  most  artificial  state. 
But  when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island,  this 
was  not  the  case :  for  it  was  from  '  a 
bundle  of  sticks'  which  St.  Pagl  gathered, 
that  the  animal  came."  (Smith,  p.  136.) 

Memorials  of  events,  account  of,  207, 
208. 

Memphis.    See  Koph,  p.  706.  uifrd. 

Mbnahbm,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Israel  : 
he  murdered  the  usurper  Shaliam,  and  in 
his  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  was  a 
wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the 
impious  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  He  died 
after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Meni,  or  the  Moon ;  a  Syrian  idol, 
worshipped  in  Palestine  during  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.     See  p.  372. 

Men-stbalers,  denunciations  against, 
466.  and  note, 

Mbphibosubth,  a  son  ot  Jonathan, 
whom  David  took  under  his  protection, 
when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his 
throne. 

Mercury,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  He  was  the 
fabled  patron  of  ehmience  (on  which  ac* 
count  tne  people  of  Lystra  supposed  Paul 
to  be  Mercuiy  in  disguise,  Acts  xiv,  12), 
the  god  of  travellers,  shepherds,  &c.  &c, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead 
into  the  infernal  regions. 

Mbribah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  where  the  Isivelites  con- 
tended against  Ood.  (Numb.  xx.  13.  24.) 
See  Rbphidim. 

Mbrodacr,  a  Babylonian  idol,  notice 
of,  376. 

Mbrodach-Baladan.  See  Baladan, 
p.  635.  stqnrti, 

Mbrom,  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  iyf,  46. 

Mrshbch,  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  2.),  who  is  supp<Med  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  between  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  Colchis. 

Mesopotamia,  a  resion  of  country 
•ituated   between  the  rivers    Tigris   and 
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Euphrates,  extending  firom  the  Persian 
Oulf  to  Mount  Taurus.  The  Hebrews 
call  it  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  because  it  was  first  peopled  by 
Aram,  father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  situated 
between  two  rivers.  This  country  is  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwelling  of 
men  afler  the  deluge ;  and  because  it  gave 
birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abraham, 
Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekaih,  Rachel,  Leah, 
and  to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Babylon  was 
in  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  till  by  vast 
labour  and  industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  were  reunited  in  one  chan- 
nel. The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  this 
country.  It  was  oflen  called  Mesopotamia 
SyritB,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aramaeans,  or  Syrians;  and  sometimes 
Pa  DAN- Aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the 
plains  of  Aram :  or  Sedearam,  the  fields 
of  Aram  ;  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
barren  and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the 
same  country.  Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  was 
of  Mesopotamia.  (Deut.  xxiii.  4.)  Chu- 
shanrishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  sub- 
dued the  Hebrews.  (Judg.  iii.  8.)  Some 
Jews  or  proselytes  firom  Mesopotamia, 
were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. (Acts  ii.  9.)  For  an  interesting 
description  of  the  modem  state  of  this 
country,  see  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia.  London,  1827.  2  vols. 
8vo. 
Messiah,  (Heb.  tytpjf  ,that  is,aiiotii/e</,) 

the  same  as  Christ  in  Greek,  the  name 
given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence ;  he  being  anointed  by  his  Father, 
to  execute  for  us  the  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices 
persons  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being 
symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  qualifira  them  for  their  re- 
spective duties.  Jesus,  indeed,  was  not 
anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  the  Hofy 
Ghost  and  with  potaer,  (Acts  x.  38.)  As 
a  Prophetf  whose  office  was  to  teach  and 
reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  instructed  us 
in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself 
to  be  the  teacher  of  the  roost  sublime 
religion  ever  promulgated  to  mankind: 
and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  mi- 
racles in  proof  of  bis  divine  mission.  As 
a  Priest^  (whose  office  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of 
the  people,  to  bless  them,  and  pray  for 
them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  pnest  and 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
in  order  to  expiate  our  sins ;  for  in  him 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to 
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the  riches  of  his  grace.  (Eph.  L  3.)  He 
has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us 
from  our  sins:  and  he  ever  liveth  to  ui- 
tercede  for  us  with  God  as  our  Mediator : 
for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
(Rom.  viii.  94.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  1  John  iL  1.) 
As  a  AtRg,-— not  like  the  earthly  sovereign 
whom  the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  which  they 
detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would 
make  them  the  most  powerful  people  upon 
earth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over 
hearts  called  to  holiness.  To  his  people, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himseltout  of 
ail  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for 
their  government  laws  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them 
against  their  sphitual  enemies,  and  he 
will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His 
mediatorial  kingdom  commenced  after  his 
resurrection,  wnen  he  entered  into  his 
glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.) :  but  it  will  not  be 
eternal.  The  authority  which  he  exercises 
as  Mediator  and  Judse,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary dispensation  remrrins  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  church,  and  which  will  cease 
when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office, 
that  is,  after  the  last  judgment.  This 
Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very  striking 
and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the 
greatest  attention.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  24, 25. 
28. 

Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  tne  Phari- 

sees,  «j<r3». 

MiCAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Joel,  Ho- 
ses, and  Amos.  His  predictions  are  di- 
rected against  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  but  principally  against  Judah.  See 
further  Vol.  II.  pp.  960—964. 

MiCHiCASH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  about  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
to  the  east  of  Beth- Aven :  it  is  now  called 
Mukhmas.  Contiguous  to  this  place  was 
a  ledffe  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which, 
named  Bosez  and  Seneh,  fiiced  Michmash 
and  Gibeah;  the  one  north,  the  other 
south.  One  of  Uiese  was  ascended  by 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer,  who 
routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  5.  23.  xiv.  4«— 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks,  and 
pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed 
themselves  from  their  enemies,  (i  Sam. 
xiii.  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the 
present  appearance  of  the  place  to  which 
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tradition  has  given  the  name  of  Michmash  i 
but  no  thickets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  succession  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads 
up  to  the  higher  one  of  Michmash,  which 
commands'  a  fine  and  extensive  view. 
There  are  also  several  caves  on  the  spot. 
(Game's  Letters,  pp.  330, 331.,  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  voL  iii.  pp.  1 10,  111.) 
At  present,  this  place  is  distmguisbed  by 
the  name  of  Beer,  signifying  a  well ;  most 
probably  from  its  contaming  a  very  deli- 
cious spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  third  edition.) 

Midi  AN,  the  land  into  which  Moses  fled 
from  the  Egvptians.  (Acts  vii.  29.)  Here 
Jethro  livra  (Exod.  xviii.  1.),  and  the 
people  were  descended  firom  Madian  the 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.), 
whence  we  have  reason  to  believe  thev 
still  retained  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood. 
It  was  in  Arabia  Petrsea. 

MiDiANiTBs,  commerce  of,  625.  Ac- 
count of  this  people,  7, 8. 

MiGDOL,  a  frontier-town  of  Lower 
Eg;^pt,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  between 
which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped. 
(Exod.  xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendereci  by 
the  Septuagint  Magdolns;  and  there  also 
Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  as  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the 
Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed;  mistaking 
Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  repre- 
sents it  as  belonging  to  Egypt  Proper 
(xliv.  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tabpanes,  or  Daphne?. 

Miletus. 

1.  A  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city 
of  Ionia,  wnere  Saint  Paul  delivered  to 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
afiecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in 
Acts  XX.  17<^35.  Some  remains  of  its 
ancient  and  capacious  theatre  still  exist: 
an  aqueduct  may  also  still  be  traced, 
together  with  the  sites  of  several  temples. 
In  this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  ot  the 
seven  wise  men,  Anaximander  his  disciple, 
Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  The  modern 
village,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  MUetus, 
contains  only  a  few  huts;  the  unhealthy 
situation  of  the  place,  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  inbalntants,  having  reduced  them  to 
less  than  fifty  in  1838.  (Fellowea's  Ex- 
cursion in.  Asia  Minor,  p.  265.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where 
Paul  left  Tiophimus  sick.    (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)^ 

Military  Disciplinb  of  the  Jews, 
218-^245.  And  of  the  Romans,  245-- 
241.  Military  Schools,  228,  229.  Mili- 
tary Sports,  533.  A  military  order  'esta- 
blished by  David,  244,  246. 
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Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  484. 

Mineral  Springs,  84. 

Mines  of  Palestine,  83. 

MiNNiTH,  a  city  of  the  Ammonites. 
(Judg.  xi.  33.)  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  of  its  wheat,  which  was  exported 
to  Tyre.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  14.) 

Mirage,  effects  of,  74,  75.  and  note. 

Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  435, 436. 

Mitt  lens  was  a  lai^e  and  beautiful  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  Pittacus, 
one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcseus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes 
the  historian,  were  bom.  The  whole  is- 
land was  also  called  by  that  name;  as 
also  Pentapolis,  from  the  five  cities  in 
it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eressos, 
Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in 
St.  Luke's  time,  we  may  understand  either 
the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says  (Acts 
XX.  14.),  We  came  to  MUylen^.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near 
Castro,  the  principal  place  on  the  island  : 
its  population  is  estimated  at  7000;  of 
whom  two  or  three  thousand  are  Greeks, 
and  the  remainder  are  Mohammedans, 
besides  forty  Jewish  families* 

MiZAR,  a  small  hill  not  fiir  from  Zoar, 
once  a  place  of  resort  for  David ;  and 
where  it  appears  fi'om  PsaL  xlii.  6.  that  he 
experiencea  some  peculiar  manifestations 
of  the  divine  goodness. 

MizpEH,  a  high  place  afibrding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect.  ^Isa.  xxi.  6.)  Several 
places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most 
probably  fix>m  being  situated  on  elevated 
grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal :  — 

1.  MiZPBH,  a  city  m  the  tribe  of  Judah^ 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (whence  it  was 
distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron^  (Josh.  xv. 
33.) 

2.  MizpBH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond 
the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17.  xi.  34.)  In 
Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is  called  Mixpeh  of  Gileadf 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  or  places 
of  the  same  name. 

3.  MizPBH,  a  dtv  m  the  tribe  of  Ben^ 
janmit  where  assemblies  of  the  Israelites 

were  often  convened :  here  S^uel  dwelt, 
(from  whom  it  is  called  y^  Samuel,) 
and  here  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (Judg. 
xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7.  x.  I.  17.) 
King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  fi*ontier 
fortification  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(i  Kings  XV.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.6.):  and 
afterwards  the  governor  Gedaliah  had  his 
residence  here.  (Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with 
Neh.  iii.  7.  19.) 

4.  BCizPEB,   a  vaUey  in  the  region  of 
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Mount  Libanut,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Hivites.    (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MiZRAiM  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham, 
whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have 
peopled  Bgj'pt,  which  country  derived  its 
Hebrew  name  from  him.  Josephus  makes 
the  name  to  be  of  Coptic  origin  (Antiq.  1.  i. 
c  6.  §  2.):  but  Gesenius  observes  that  no- 
thing resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present 
remains  of  the  Coptic  language,  in  which 
this  country  bears  the  name  ofxtifiL 

Mnason,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cy- 

Erus,  who  was  settled  at  Jerusalem,  and 
ospitably  recdved  Paul,  ▲.  d.  58.  (Acts 
xxi.  16.)  From  hb  being  called  "  an  old 
disciple,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Mnason  had  been  converted  during  the 
life  of  Christ* 

MoABiTES,  a  people  descended  from 
Moab,  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot. 
Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Amon.  Their  capital  city  was  situated  on 
that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath- 
Moab,  that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or 
Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  brick  walls. 
This  country  was  orimnally  possessed  by  a 
race  of  eiants, called  Emiro.  (Deut.  ii.  II, 
12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them,  and 
afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  from 
the  Moabites.  Moses  conquered  that  port 
which  belonged  to  the  Amorites,  and  gave 
it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites 
were  spared  by  Mosei^  for  God  had  re- 
stricted him  (Deut.  iL  9.):  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the 
Moabites  and  the  Israelites,  which  occa- 
sioned many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  un- 
cleanness,  by  means  of  the  daughters  of 
Moab  (Numb.  xxv«  1,2.):  and  Balak,king 
of  this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  God  ordained 
that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  his  people,  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  zxiii.  3.),  because 
they  had  the  inhumanity  to  rmise  the 
Israelites  a  passage  through  thdr  country, 
and  would  not  suppl  v  them  with  bread  and 
water  in  their  necessity. 

E^on,  king  of  the  if  oabites,  was  one  of 
the  first  that  oppressed  Israel^  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Eglon,  and 
Israel  expelled  the  Moabites.  (Jud.  iii. 
12,  &c.)  A.M.  2679,  B.C.  1326.  Hanun, 
king  of  the  Aminonites«  having  insulted 
David's  ambassadors,  David  made  war 
against  him,  and  subdued  Moab  and  Am- 
mon;  under  which  suljection  they  con- 
tinued, till  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
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m  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the 
death  of  Ahab.  Very  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  re- 
volt. (2.  Kings  iti.  4,  5.)  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab,  refusf^  the  tribute  of  an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  as  man^  rams,  which 
till  then  had  been  customarily  pud,  either 
yearly  or  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign, 
which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was 
too  short  to  make  war  with  them  ;  but 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Aha- 
ziah, having  ascended  the  throne,  thought 
of  reducing  them  to  obedience.  He  m- 
vited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  ;  who, 
with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  his  vassal, 
entered  Moab,  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miracu- 
lously relieved.  (2  Rings  iii.  16,  &c.)  It 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Moabites  from  this  time ; 
but  Isaiah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  Hezekiah,  threatens  them  with  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years 
after  his  prediction,  and  which  probably 
referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and 
the  other  people  beyond  Jordan.  Amos 
(i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to 
them,  which,  probably,  they  suffered  under 
Uzziah  and  Jonathan,  kines  of  Judah  ;  or 
under  Shalmaneser  (2  Ghron.  xzvi.  7,  8. 
xxvii.  5.);  or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem :  we  believe  this 
prince  carried  them  captive  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened 
(Jer.  ix.  26.  xii.  14,  15.  xxv.  11,  12.  xlviii. 
74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and  that  Gyrus  sent  them 
home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  th^  return  from  captivity, 
they  multiplied,  and  fortified  themselves 
as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring 
people ;  still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of 
Persia,  afterwards  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  successively,  and  finally 
to  the  Romans.  There  is  a  probability, 
also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  they  obeyed  the  Asmonasan  kings, 
and  afterwards  Herod  the  Great.  (Cal- 
met,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Voisins  des  Juifs, 
&c.  Art.  IV.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  410 — 
413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent  travel- 
lers) of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
concerning  Moab,  see  Keith's  Evidence  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158—172. 

Moloch  or  Molbcb,  an  idol  of  the  Am- 
mo nites  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  no- 
tice of,  371,  372. 
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MoNARCifs.    See  Kings. 

MoNBY  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  tables  of,  674.  Anti- 
quity of  money,  531. 

MoNBT-CHANGBiLS,  notice  of,  265. 

Montenegrins,  funeral  rites  of,  562. 
note^ 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  191, 192.  195 
— 200.     Intercalary  Months,  194. 

Monuments,  and  Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions, account  of,  564 — 568. 

Moon  (new),  feast  of  330. 

MoRDBCAi,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
captives,  who  were  carried  into  Babylon, 
and  resided  at  Shushan.  He  was  the  fos- 
ter-father of  Esther,  through  whose  influ- 
ence with  Ahasuerus,  on  the  fall  of  Haman, 
he  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  Prof.  Gesenius  thinks 
diat  this  name,  like  that  of  Esther,  is  pro- 
bably of  Persian  origin. 

Mori  AH,  Mount,  20. 

MosBS,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jo- 
chebed,  and  great  grandson  of  Levi,  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  a.  if.  2433.  Providentially 
delivered  from  the  general  destruction  of 
all  the  Hebrew  male  children  commanded 
by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  Moses  was  instructed 
in  all  the  literature  and  sciences  of  Egypt. 
In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
appointed  the  leader  and  the  legislator  of 
the  Hebrews,  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  bondage.  Division  of  Canaan  by  him 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  9 — 13.  An  ac- 
count of  his  jurisdiction  as  the  viceroy  of 
Jehovah,  is  given  in  pp.  93 — 98.  His 
enactments  concerning  agriculture,  490, 
491.  After  conducting  the  Hebrews 
through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert 
during  40  years,  he  died  on  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  120  years, 
*'  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated."  For  an  analysis,  &c.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  see 
Vol.  II.  pp.  573—633.  In  Exod.  ii.  1 0.  there 
is  given  a  Hebrew  derivation  of  the  name 
Moses,  viz.  draum  out,  because  the  ark  in 
which  his  mother  had  deposited  him  was 
drawn  out  of  the  river  Nile :  but  his  educa« 
tion  among  the  Egyptians,  Gesenius  ob- 
serves, would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of 
Egyptian  origin ;  and  so  it  is  inteipreted 
by  Josephus.    (Ant.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  §  6.) 

Mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  54,  55. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
20—22. 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  duration  of,  and 
how  expressed,  557.  561.  569,  570.  Rend- 
ing of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  438. 
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Mules,  notice  of,  487. 

MuRDBR,  laws  concerning,  159,  160. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of 
the  Jbws,  518—515.  Effects  attributed 
to  Music  in  the  Scriptures,  515,  616. 

.      MUSTARD-TRBB,  78. 

Myra  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities 
of  Lvcia,  situated  near  the  sea ;  whence 
St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii.  5.),  that  Mt/- 
ing  over  the  tea  of  Citida  and  Pamphyiiaf 
they  came  to  Myra  in  Lyda.  It  still  pre- 
serves its  ancient  name;  and  there  are 
many  remains  of  its  former  greatness,  es- 
pecially a  magnificent  theatre,  and  tombs 
with  inscriptionsff  which  are  described,  with 
illustrative  engravings,  b^  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowes,  in  his  **  Discovenes  in  Lycia,**  pp. 
196—202.     (London,  1841.) 

Mysia,  (Acts  xvi  7,  8.)  a  country  of 
Asia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bi- 
ihynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on 
the  west  by  Troas,  on  the  south  bythe 
river  Hermus ;  there,  perhaps,  St.  JPaul 
attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero 
notes,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus  (cc  51, 
52.),  they  were  a  people  despicable  and 
base  to  a  proverb. 


Naaman,  general  of  the  fonies  of  Ben- 
badad  king  of  Syria.  Being  afflicted  by  a 
leprosy,  he  was  healed  by  washing  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to 
the  command  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  V.) 

Nabathaans.  See  Nebaioth,  p.  703. 

Kadab. 

1.  The  son  of  Aaron,  and  the  brother 
of  Abihu;  who  offering  incense  with 
strange  or  common  fire,  mstead  of  that 
which  had  miraculously  been  kindled  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother.    (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Is- 
rael, a  wicked  prince,  who  followed  the  evil 
example  of  his  father.  After  reigning  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha,  who 
put  to  death  the  whole  of  Jeroboam's  f«^ 
mily  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Israel.    2  Kincs  xv.  25—27. 

Nahash,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jabosh-Gilead,  shorthr  after 
the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  Israel. 
He  refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of 
accommodation,  but  on  the  ignominious 
condition  of  every  one  losing  his  right  eye, 
thereby  for  ever  incapacitating  him  fVom 
using  the  bow.  This  barbarous  capitula- 
tion was  rejected;  the  besieged  obtamed  a  | 
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truce  of  seven  days,  on  condition  of  sur- 
rendering if  they  did  not  receive  succour  : 
but  Saul  arrived,  and  Nahash,  after  seeing 
bis  army  totailv  discomfited,  made  a  shame- 
ful retreat.  (1  Sam.  xi.)  Subsecmently 
Kahash  rendered  some  services  to  David, 
most  probably  by  giving  him  an  asylum : 
we  may  .easily  conceive,  that  the  enemy  of 
Saul  would  be  the  friend  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
X.  2.   1  Chron.  xix.  2.) 

Nahum,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  seventh 
of  the  minor  prophets,  is  known  only  by 
his  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  As- 
syrian empire,  and  particularly  against  Ni- 
neveh. He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  See  an  account  of  his 
prophecy  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  964—966. 

Nails  of  the  Jewish  houses,  422. 

Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Galilee, 
not  far  from  Capernaum,  at  the  gates  of 
which  Jesus  Chnst  raised  to  life  a  widow's 
onl^  son  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.);  for  an  ex- 
ammation  of  which  miracle,  see*  VoL  I. 
pp.  236,  237.  Nain  derived  its  name  firom 
Its  pleasant  situation:  it  is  now  a  small 
hamlet  occupied  by  a  few  families.  From 
its  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
**  the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have  been 
rendered  more  striking  as  the  funeral  pro- 
cession passed  slowlv  out  of  the  gate  down 
the  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  which  the 
remains  of  the  place  now  stand.'*  (Came's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  55.  Robin- 
son's Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iiL  p.  226.) 
^  We  observed  cultivated  fields  and  ver- 
dure around  it :  and  here  Mr.  Calhoun  " 
[an  American  traveller]  *' found  many 
tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  the  intended  sepulchre  of 
the  j'oun^  man  whom  Jesus  met  as  they 
earned  hun  out  dead,  and  restored  to  the 
weeping  widow."  (Narrative  of  the  Scot- 
tish Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  303.) 

Naked,  the  Jewish  notion  of  being,  ex- 
plained, 429. 

Nambs,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  1 — !>., 
of  Jerusalem,  19 — 22.  When  given  to  the 
Jewish  diildren,  297.  450. 

Naphtali,  or  Nbpbthaum,  the  name 
of  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  BUbah. 
For  the  limits  of  the  canton  allotted  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  13. 

Narcissus,  a  freed  man,  and  favourite  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  who  possessed  great 
influence  at  court.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c 
28.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  57.)  In  his 
family  or  among  his  clients  were  some 
Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  Rom. 
xvi.  11.  It  does  not  appear  that  Narcissus 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  though  the 
Greeks  have  made  him  Bishop  of  Athens 
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and  a  Martyr,  and  haye  even  placed  him 
in  the  number  of  the  70  disciples. 

Natban,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  David,  whom  he  convinced  and 
reproved,  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  para- 
ble, of  the  beinousness  of  his  guilt  in  the 
afifsdr  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah.  (2  Sam. 
xii.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
preceptor  of  Solomon*  at  whose  court  his 
sons  held  distinguished  offices,  and  of  whose 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan 
wrote  memoirs  which  have  long  since  pe* 
rished.  I  Kings,  iv.  5.  1  Chron,  xxiz.  89. 
2  Chron.  ix.  29.  In  the  book  of  Zechariah 
(xii.  12.)  the  house  of  Nathan  represents 
the  descendants  or  family  of  the  prophet. 

Nathanael,  or  Nathaniel,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  apostle  Bartholo* 
MEW.    (John  i.  46 — 50.  xxi.  2.) 

Natural  Philosophy*  cultivated  by 
the  Jews,  523. 

Nazareate,  vow  of,  353.   Vow  similar 
to  the  Nazareate,  353,  354. 
Nazaritbs,  notice  of,  353. 
Nazareth,  a  small  city  of  Lower  Gali- 
lee, celebrated  as  having  been  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  educated ;  where 
he  preached,  and  whence  he  was  called  a 
Nazarene.    In  the  time  of  Christ  it  did  not 
possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  46.) 
Nazareth,  which  is  at  present  called  Nas* 
sara,  stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the 
side  of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill, 
facing  the  south-east,  which  is  environed 
by  mountains.    It  was  from  this  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  town,  the  inhabitants  would 
have  precipitated  him  headlong.  (Luke  iv. 
29.)   When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801, 
he  found  it  much  reduced.    The  town  was 
in  the  most  wretched  state  of  indigence 
and  misery ;  the   soil  around  might  bid 
defiance  to  agriculture;  and  to  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation  were  added  the  horrors 
of  the  plague!     In  1848,  the  population 
amounted   to  about  5000  persons,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were   Christians,  the   re- 
nainder  Mohammedans.  (Lynch*s  Expedi- 
ion  to  the  River  Jordan,  &c.,  p.  463.) 
tere  are  numerous  reputed  holy  places 
t(  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  Nazareth 
siQbred  much  less  from  the  terrible  earth- 
qmke  of  January  1.  1837,  than  many  other 
pla«s.   Only  six  persons  were  kill^  here, 
andbut  few  houses  were  injured.     (  Lord 
Lincsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  83)     The  church  belonging  to  the  Spa- 
nish Convent  is  very  handsome,  but  inferior 
to  thoie  at  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The 
vignette  in  p.  698.  represents  the  grotto  at 
Nazarel),  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
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house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Carae*s  Let- 
ters, pp.  251,  252.  Madden's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  '*  The  town  of  Nazareth 
is,  at  present,  like  all  other  towns  in  these 
countries,  a  congregation  of  poor  miserable 
hovels,  thrown  together  without  order  or 
regularity.  Its  present  condition  is  the 
same  as  when  its  very  meanness  drew  from 
Nathanael  the  significant  expression,  **Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  f  " 
(Letters  from  the  Old  World,  by  a  Lady  of 
New  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jowett  has  given  a  very  interesting 
description  of  tb*  site  of  Nazareth,  toge- 
ther with  some  observations  to  account 
for  tlie  bad  character  which  it  bore  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See  his  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  &c.,  pp.  165 — 169.) 
In  a  valley  near  Nazareth  is  a  fountain, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  where  the  women  are  seen  passing  to 
and  fro,  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  as  in 
former  times.  The  water  flows  into  a  large 
stone  reservoir,  whence  it  flows  into  a 
marble  trough,  where  the  women  fill  their 
pitchers.  Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel  in  Kgypt, 
&c.,  p.  260.)  Here  the  angel  is  smd  to 
have  appeared  to  Mary,  who  often  came 
hither  to  draw  water,  accompanied  by  the 
infant  Jesus. 

Neapolis,  or  Shechem.  See  Sighem, 
vyra. 

Neat  Cattle,  management  of,  485, 486. 

Nbbaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from 
whom  the  Nabathjean  tribe  of  Arabs  is 
supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Oen. 
XXV.  13. ;  xxviii.  9. ;  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During 
the  several  wars  maintained  by  the  Jews 
against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabaean 
princes,  the  Nabathseans  were  the  only 
neighbouring  people  who  showed  them  any 
friendship.     (1  Mace.  v.  24^27.) 

Nbbo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan, 
where  Moses  died.  (Deut.  xxxii.  49.)  It 
is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belon^ng  to  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben. (Numb,  xxxii.  38.)  It  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moab- 
ites  became  masters  of  it ;  and  it  was  in 
their  possession  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
(xlviii.  I.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
can  no  longer  be  traced.  Nebo  is  spoiled, 
(Jer.  xlviii.  I.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  ii. 
29. ;  x.  43.),  which,  in  Neh.  vii  33.,  is,  by 
way  of  distinction,  called  the  other  Nebo. 

4.  ABabylonisii  idol  (Isa.  xlvi.  1.),  which' 
Calmet  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Bel  oi 
Baal.    (See  p.  376.) 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
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destroyed  Jerusaleoi,  and  carried  the  Jews 
into  captivity.  (See  p.  634.  col.  1.)  Like 
other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this 
word  is  best  explained  from  the  Persian. 
According  to  Gesenius,  after  Lorsbach,  it 
is  the  same  as  Nebu^godan^arf  that  is, 
Nebo  the  chief  of  the  gods.  Concerning 
the  nature  of  Nebachadnezzar*8  malady, 
see  p.  553. 

Nbcho.  See  Pharaoh-Nbcho,  p.  658. 
suprd, 

Neder,  or  Common  Vow,  account  of, 
352. 

Nehbmiah,  the  son  •f  Hachaliah,  was 
bom  at  Babylon  during  the  captivity,  but 
his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised 
to  the  distinguished  office  of  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Lon^roanus,  whose  favour  he 
enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  deso- 
lated country.  Having  obtained  a  royal 
commission,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates, 
and  to  regulate  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Ba- 
bylon; whence,  by  permission  of  Arta- 
xerxes, he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  wnere  he  died  B.C.  420 ;  having 
governed  the  Jews  about  30  vears.  See 
an  analysis  of  his  historical  book  in  Vol.  II. 
pp.  692 — 697. 

Neroal,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kings 
xvii.  30.),  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
planet  Mars  ;  and  others,  to  be  the  Sun. 
Net  MINIMS,  office  of,  300. 
New  Moon,  feast  of,  330. 
NiBHAZ,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31.),  which  some  Hebrew  interpreters 
think  had  the  shape  of  a  dog;  but  other 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  sun. 
The  former  opinion  is  the  most  probable, 
as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship  of  an 
idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Syria  in  modern  times.    (Ikenii 
Dissert.,  pp.  149.  et  ieq.  1749,  4to.) 

NiCANOR,  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
deacons  chosen  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts  vl  5.) 
NicoDEMUs,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  who  came  by  night 
to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  thoudi 
timid  inquirer.  (John  iii.  1.  4.  9.)  He 
afterwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus  before 
the  Sanhedrin  (vii.  50.)  ;  and  at  last  joined 
with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  give  his  body 
an  honourable  burial,  (xix.  39.) 

Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who 
was  chosen  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of 
the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the 
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NicoLAiTANS,  a  sect  mentioned  in  Rev. 
ii.  6.  15.,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  descended  upon  him  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  redescended  at  his  crucifixion, 
and  who  abandoned  themselves  to  gross 
impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another 
Nicolas  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  this  sect.  A  better  opinion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here 
is  not  a  proper  name,  but  symbolical ;  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  same  persons  who  are 
mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  as  holding  the 
doctrine  of  Baalam  :  since  the  Greek  name 
NucoXaoc  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Qsh^ 
which  is  formed  from  pS^,  that  is  wKaut 
to  conquer,  and  O^,    that  is,  Xaoc,  the 

people.  The  allusion,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  article,  is,  to  fidse  and  seducing 
teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers 
more  particularly  to  such  as  opposed  the 
decree  of  the  apostles.  The  Nicolaitans 
are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  and  in  Jude  7 — 19. 

NicopoLis,  a  city  of  Epirus  upon  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
Tit.  iii.  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it 
to  be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  near  the  river  Nessus. 

Night,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  of, 
188,  189. 

Nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which 
formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land.  See  p.  6.  In  Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod. 
i.  22. ;  ii.  5. ;  iv.  9. ;  vii.  18.,  and  viiL  3.  9. 
1 1.,  it  is  termed  the  River,  without  any  ad- 
dition. In  Nahum  iii.  8.  **  the  tea  "  means 
the  river  Nile,  which  to  the  present  day  in 
Egypt  is  named  Ei  Bahr,  *'the  sea,"*  as  its 
most  common  appellation.  (Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  542.)  The 
existence  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  Nile, 
without  the  annual  inundation  of  which  the 
whole  land  would  be  a  desert.  Its  inun- 
dation appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Amos 
viii.  8. 

NiMROD,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  foundei 
of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  & 
10.)  In  consequence  of  the  protectim 
which  he  aflbrded  to  the  people  agairst 
wild  beasts,  he  may  by  their  own  consent 
have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or 
turning  his  weapons  of  hunting  agiinst 
men,  he  may  have  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mit to  his  dominion.  His  name  (vhich 
signifies  a  rebel)  seems  to  favour  the  latter 
supposition.  (Jahn*s  Hebr.  Common vealth, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  In  Mic.  v.  6.  Babybnia  is 
called  the  Land  o/Nimrod. 

Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
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empire,  could  boast  of  the  remotest  anti- 

auity.  It  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  (as 
le  text  of  Gen.  x.  11.  may  be  rendered) 
by  Asshur  the  son  of  Shem ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  called  Ninus.  It  stood 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon.  This  city  was  very  splendid, 
and  of  great  extent :  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English 
miles  (others  estinuite  it  60  miles^  in  cir- 
cumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  it  was 
an  exceeding  great  (My  of  three  days*  jow" 
ney^  containing  more  than  six-score  thousand 
persoiu  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  tfteir  left,  (Jon.  iii.  3. ;  iv.  1 1.) 
As  this  is  a  proverbial  expression  denoting 
children  under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years, 
if  we  estimate  them  at  about  one  fifth  of 
the  entire  population,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants at  that  time  Would  be  six  hundred 
thousand.  '*  This  number  may  appear  too 
small  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of 
ground  occupied,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  population  of  our  European 
cities  ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  East,  (as  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Moscow,  and  others  at  the  present 
day,)  comprehended  in  their  circuit  many 
gardens  and  large  spaces  of  ground.  The 
walls  of  Nineveh  were  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  so  broad  that  three  waggons  might  be 
driven  on  them  abreast  Upon  the  walls 
stood  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  was 
so  strong  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.** 
(Rosenmiiller*s  Bibl.  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  l!t!4.) 
The  destruction  of  Nineveh  within  forty 
days,  which  the  prophet  Jonah  had  de- 
nounced, was  averted  by  the  general  re- 
pentance and  humiliation  of  the  inhabitants 
(iii.  4— 10.),  and  was  suspended  for  nearly 
200  years,  until  their  huquity  came  to  the 
full;  and  then  the  prophecy  was  literally 
accomplished,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege 
of  the  city,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians ;  the  kin<;,  Sarda- 
napalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold  out  in 
consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
Nineveh  should  never  be  taken  by  assault, 
till  the  river  became  its  enemy;  when  a 
mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  by 
continual  rains,  came  up  against  a  part  of 
the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  length;  upon  which  the 
king,  conceiving  that  the  oracle  was  ac- 
complished, burnt  himself,  his  concubines, 
eunuchs,  and  treasures,  and  the  enemy, 
entering  by  the  breach,  sacked  and  razed 
the  city,  about  b.  g.  606 :  so  that  it  was 
literally  laid  waste,  and  the  very  site  of  this 
once  celebrated  city,  for  many  centuries 
VOL.   III. 
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was  unknown.    At  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  the  re- 
searches   of   Messrs.  Botta  and    La^ard 
have  brought  the  long-lost  city  to  hgbt. 
Beneath  the  four  mounds,  which  He  along 
the  banks   of  the  river  Tigris    opposite 
Mousul,   have  been   found  palaces,   with 
sculptured     slabs   and    bas-reliefs,  which 
announce  in  the  clearest  manner  the  cha- 
racter and  history  of  those  by  whom  these 
buildings  were  erected,  and  at  the  same 
time  bear  additional  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  writings.     The  localities  of 
these  mounds  are  called  Nimroud,  Khor- 
sabad,  Kouyunjik,  and  Karamles ;  which, 
in  Mr.  Layard*s  opinion,  formed  part  of  the 
same  great  citv.     According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus  Siculus,  given  above, 
Nineveh    was   of   a    quadrangular    form, 
having  a    circumference    of  sixty   miles. 
**  If  we  take  **  these  "  four  great  mounds 
as  the   comers  of  a  square,  it   will   be 
found  that  its  four  sides  correspond  pretty 
accurately   with    the    four  hundred   and 
eighty  stadia  or  sixty  miles  of  the  geogra- 
pher, which  make  the  three  days'  journey 
of  the  prophet."    (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol. 
ii.  p.  247.)    This  mighty  city,  Mr.  L.  thinks, 
was  the  work  of  successive  monarchs,  who 
enlarged  its  dimensions,  as  the  population 
increased    by  the  forced    immigration   of 
conquered   nations.     "A  king  rounding  a 
new  dynasty,  or  anxious  to  perpetuate  his 
fame  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
may  have  chosen  a  distant  site.     The  city, 
gradually  spreading,  may  at  length   have 
embraced  such   additional  palaces.     This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Ni- 
neveh."    (^Ibid,  p.  246.)     Succeeding  mo- 
narchs erected  edifices  "  on  the  sites  now 
marked  by  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  and 
Karamles.     The  son  of  their  founder  built 
the  great  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  which  must 
have  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors  in 
extent    and    magnificence.     His   son  was 
engaged    in    raising  one  more  edifice  at 
Nimroud,  the  previous  palaces  having  long 
before  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  when 
some  great  event  (perhaps  the  fall  of  the 
empire    and    destruction  of  the  capital,) 
prevented  its  completion.**     Thus  Nineveh 
attained  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Book   of   Jonah,    and    by   Diodorus 
Siculus.     The  numerous  royal  residences, 
surrounded    by   gardens  and    parks,  and 
inclosed  by  fortified  walls,  each  being  a 
distinct  quarter  known  by  a  different  name, 
formed  together  the  great  city  of  Nineveh. 
{Ibid.  pp.  246 — 248.)     For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  researches  made  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  the  reader  ia  necessarily 
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referred  to  Mr.  Layard's  *'  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,**  in  8  vols.  8vo.  ^with  the  folio 
atlas  of  engravings),  and  to  his  <*  Discoveries 
in  the  Ruins  of  mneveh  and  Babvlon  ;**  and 
to  M.  Botta's  **  Monumens  de  Minive,**  in 
5  folio  vol&  Paris,  1849—60.  A  very 
neatly  condensed  and  perspicuous  account 
of  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Layard  and 
Botta,  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bononii*s 
''Nineveh  and  its  Palaces*'  (second  edi- 
tion, London,  1853,  8vo.)  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Layard  alone  in  his  own  Abridgment,  and 
also  in  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn's  "  Nineveh : 
its  Rise  and  Ruin  ;  as  illustrated  by  An- 
cient Scriptures  and  Modem  Discoveries.** 
(London,  1852, 12mo.) 

NiSAK,  month  of,  1^. 

NisRocH,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  376. 

No,  No- Amon,  or  No-Amun,  the  Thebes 
of  ancient  geographers,  was  the  metropolis 
of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25.  Erek.  xxx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum 
iii.  8.  In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Eze- 
kiel,  No  is  rendered  ^uxnroXi^,  the  city  of 
Jupiter ;  in  Nahum,  No-Amon  is  rendered 
Mcpic  Afiftutv,  The  latter  appears  to  be  an 
etymological  explanation  of  the  word  afler 
the  Coptic.  In  that  language  NO  H  sig- 
nifies a  cord,  or  measuring  Une^  hence,  a 
portion  measured  out ;  and  No-Amon,/7or/tb, 
possessio  Amomsy  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god 
Amon,  or  the  place  where  he  was  prin- 
cipally worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
tom.  i.  pp.  163 — 168.  Oibbs's  Hebr.  Lex. 
p.  406.)  After  it  had  been  for  many  ages 
the  wonder  of  the  world  by  its  magnificence 
and  riches,  No-Amon  was  destroyed  28 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
Cornelius  Gallus.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  distinguished  only  by  its  splendid 
ruins.  Accurate  delineations  of  portions  of 
the  ruins  of  No,  are  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of 
the  Bible." 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father 
of  the  post-diluvian  world,  was  bom  a.  m. 
1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with 
his  family  in  the  ark,  during  the  deluge. 
Noah  lived  350  yeara  after  that  catastro- 
phe, dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  m. 
2006.  He  left  three  sons,  Sheni  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18. 
19.  X.  32.)  For  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah,  see  291.  note^ 

Nod,  Land  of:— -"When  Cain  after  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah,  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden. 
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(Gen.  iv.  16.)  The  word  Nod  signifies  in 
Hebrew,  wandering,  flight,  banishment :  and 
the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  fratricide 
having  been  condemned  by  God  (Gen.  iv. 
14.)  to  wander  as  a  fugitive  or  exile." 
(Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i. 
p.  85.)  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
Its  precise  situation. 

NopH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the 
Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  or  government 
to  Alexandria.     It  stood  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Nile ;  and,  according  to  Dio- 
doms  Siculus,  was  150  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence.   By  the  modem  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN<»,  MENOr«,  and,  NOY<»  :  whence  we 
may  explain  both  the  Hebrew  forms   rp 
(noph)   and  t|D  (mbi^iph),  and  also   the 
Greek  name  Mc/i^i^.     Plutarch  (de  Isid. 
et  Osirid.  p.  639.  ed  Stephani)  interprets 
the  name  opfwv  ayaOwv,  from  the  Coptic 
meh^  full,  and  nouphi,  good  ;  or  rttipov  Oirt- 
ptSie,  from  the  Coptic  mhau,  a  grave,  and 
onphi,  tvtpyiTtic,  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is 
called.   (Jablonskii  Opusc.  tom.  i.  pp.  137. 
150.  179.;  tom.  ii.  p.  131.     Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.,  p.  381.)     It  appears  ver^  probable 
that  tne  Pharaohs  who  lived  m  the  time 
of  Moses  resided  here.     Having  become 
the  centre  of  riches,  commerce,  and  the 
fine    arts,    Noph    caused    No-Amon  or 
Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  to  be  forgotten ; 
but  in  its  tum  Noph  by  degrees  lost  its 
glory  and  erandeur,  until  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  Arabs  a.d. 
640.     The  prophets  often  mention   this 
city ;  and  predict  the  calamities  which  it 
was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Chaldaea 
and  Persia,  &c.     (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer. 
xliv.  I.      Hos.  ix.  6.     Ezek.  xxx.  13.  16.) 
Large  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal  statue, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  granite  are  all  that 
remain  to  attest  the  existence  of  this  once 
renowned  capital.    (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  40.)    Jeremiah  had  foretold, 
ages  before,  that  Noph  should  be  traste 
and  desolate,  itnthaui   an  inhabitant  (xlvi. 
19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is  ^d  to 
remain. 

Nosb-Jewels  of  the  Jewish  Women, 
notice  of,  434. 

Nuptial  Covtracts  of  the  Jews,  442, 
443.     Ndptial  ceremonies,  439.  448. 

Nurture  of  Children,  451.  452. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  79. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  813, 
214. 
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Obadiah. 

1.  The  comptroller  of  the  household  of 
Ahab,  king  ot  Israel,  during  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  While  the  wicked 
Jezebel  was  exterminating  the  prophets, 
Obadiah  preserved  one  hundred  from 
death,  wliom  he  concealed  in  two  caves, 
and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water  while 
the  persecution  continued.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  Ahab*s  confidence,  since  he 
was  commissioned  to  go  through  the  land 
''unto  all  fountains  of  water  and  all 
brooks,"  in  miest  of  grass  to  save  the 
horses  and  mules.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions he  met  with  the  prophet  Elijah,  who 
commanded  him  to  go  and  announce  his 
arrival  to  Ahab.  Apprehensive  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  Obadisui  at  first  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  commission  ;  but  the  prophet 
having  re-assured  him,  he  went  to  Ahab 
and  related  his  interview  with  Elijah. 
(1  Rings  xviii.  1 — 14.)  After  this  event 
we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Obadiah, 
of  whose  life  and  family  no  particulars  are 
recorded.  Doubtless,  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  to  Baal.  (1  Rings  xiz.  18.) 

2.  The  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets : 
he  probably  was  contemporary  with  Jere- 
miah. Obadiah  announced  the  divine  judg- 
ments against  the  Edomites.  (See  Vol.  11. 
pp.  953 — 956.) 

Oblations,  different  kinds  of,  321.  Or- 
dinary, ibid»  Voluntary,  322.  Prescribed, 
323—325. 

Occupations  of  the  Jews,  484—504. 

Offensive  Arms  of  the  Israelites,  232 
—234. 

Offerings,  sacred,  of  the  Jews,  classi- 
fication of,  310.  Offerings  of  Blood,  314- 
320.  Unbloody  offerings,  320.  Drink  of. 
ferings,  321. 

Officers  (military)  of  the  Jews,  223, 
224.    And  of  the  Romans,  246, 

Officers  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  110, 
111. 

Officers  of  the  Synagogue,  278. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  21.  Culture  of  Olives, 
77.81.501,502. 

OLYtfPic  Games,  allusions  to,  in  the 
New  Testament,  541.  547.  Qualifications 
and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
539,  541.  Foot-race,  541,  542.  Rewards 
to  the  victors,  541.  Games  in  imitation 
of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  533, 
534. 

Omri,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king 
of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  by  Zimri  at 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  wicked 
prince  whose  crimes  surpassed  those  of  his 
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predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria,  B.C.  914, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son 
Ahab. 
On. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus, now  called  (Tin,  and  used  proverbially 
for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  On,  Aun,  or  Hbliopolis,  a  city  of 
Egvpt.  ^  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph  was 
high  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  zli.  45.)  ;  there 
rendered  Heliopolis  by  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, and  noticed  also  by  Herodotus ;  who 
says  that ''  the  Heliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."  This  was 
the  citv  of  Moses,  according  to  Berosus. 
and  well  accounts  for  his  Scriptural  charac- 
ter, that  **  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.**  (Acts  vii.  22.)  Helio- 
polis was  tne  Ghreek  translation  of  Beth - 
SHSMBSH,  "  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,'* 
as  it  was  called  by  Jeremiah,  '*  Beth-she- 
mesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt'*  (xliii.  13.), 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Beth -she- 
mesh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  called 
Betli  Aven,  "the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idol- 
atry, by  the  Jews.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17.)  "  The 
site  of  Heliopolis**  [or  On]  '*  is  marked  by 
low  mounds,  inclosing  a  space  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  ;  which  w&s  once  occupied 
partly  by  houses  and  partly  by  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  area  is 
now  a  ploughed  field  ;  and  the  solitary 
obelisk,  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which 
still  rises  in  the  midst,  is  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  former  splendours  of  the  place.*' 
(Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol. 
i.  p.  36.  Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical 
and  Sacred,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. ;  Dorr*s 
Notes  of  Travel,  pp.  44,  45.) 

Onbsimus,  a  Pnr^'gian  by  birth,  and  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  from  whom  he  fled  ; 
but  being  converted  to  Christianity  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  he  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  apostle's  writing  the  admirable 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem. 
10.") 

Onias,  Temple  of,  270. 

Ophir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent 
a  fleet,  aided  by  the  subjects  of  Hiram 
kine  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,28.  2  Chron.  viii. 
17,  18.)  and  also  eUmug  trees  and  precioui 
stones.  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  as- 
signed, bv  various  commentators  and  critics, 
as  the  sfte  of  Ohphir,  but  the  most  probable 
is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  bv  the  Arabians  termed 
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Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Opbir  was 
more  particularly  given  to  the  small  coun- 
try of  Sofala  on  the  same  coast ;  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  entered 
the  Mediterranean  b^  a  canal  of  commu- 
nication ;  and  doubhng  Cape  Guardaiui, 
coasted  along  Africa  to  Sofala,  where  was 
found  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought 
to  the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyase. 
The  opinion  of  Huet  is  adopted  by  iSr. 
Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  various 
additional  considerations.  Its  precite  situa- 
ation,  however,  must  remain  a  matter  of 
mere  coiyecture. 

Oratories  of  the  Jews  described*  274. 

Oratory,  science  of,  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  522. 

Organ,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
Jews,  notice  of,  514. 

Otbnibl,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  a  relation  of  Caleb,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage,  on 
his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kuiath- 
sepher,  from  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv« 
16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan- 
nsnathaim,  king  of  Siteopotamia,  Othniel 
was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him. 
He  overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  de- 
livered his  countrymen,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  a  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty 
years  of  his  administration,  the  Israelites 
remained  faithful  to  their  God  and  king, 
and  consequently  prospered.  (Judg.  iii. 
U.) 

OvBNS  of  the  Jews,  424!» 

Oxen,  486. 


Paoan-Abam.  See  Mesopotahia,  p. 
698. 

Painting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  511. 
Painting  of  the  eyelids  practised  by  the 
Jewish  women,  436,  437. 

Palacb,  officers  of,  112. 

Palbstikb,  Holy  Land,  why  so  called, 
4.  Later  divisions  of,  18.  See  Holy 
Land. 

Palm-tree,  notice  of,  80.  Leaves  of 
used  for  writing  on,  508,  and  note  >. 

Palmyra.    See  Tadmor. 

Palsy,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed, 
554. 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  to  the  south  the  Pamphylian  Sea, 
mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the 
east,  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find 
Saint  Paul  passing  through  Pisidia  to  Pam- 
phylia, Acts  xiv.  24.}  and  from  Pamphylia 
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to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiiL  14.)»  Rnd  Lycia  to  the 
west.  The  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture as  belonging  to  it,  are  Perga  and  At- 
talia.  (Acts  xiiL  13.)  Here  numerous 
Jews  dwelt,  and  hence  those  of  Pamphylia 
are  mentioned  among  those  who  appeared 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  From  the  numerous  ruins 
of  houses,  towers,  and  castles,  it  is  evident 
that  this  country  must  formerly  have  been 
very  densely  inhabited.  At  present,  how- 
ever, its  green  hills  are  occupied  by  a  few 
poor  nomadic  tribes  and  their  cattle.  (Ro- 
senmiiller's  Biblical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  [Biblical  Cabinet,  voL  xxxiv.]  p. 
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Paphos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4.  6.),  and  the  residence 
of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  memorable  for 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  island.  Here  Saint 
Paul  struck  blind  Elymas  the  sorcerer, 
and  converted  Sergius  the  pro-consuL 
The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  numbers, 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  Uiirty  miserable 
huts  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  most 
distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.  See  Cy- 
prus. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  original, 
signifying  a  park,  garden,  or  inclosure  full 
of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form 
D1"l&  (PORD^),  which  occurs  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  13.  Neh.  iL  8.  Eccles.  iL  5.;  and  in 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  napaSturo^ 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  denotes  a 
garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure- 
park,  a  delightfiil  grove.  In  tne  New 
Testament,  Paradise  is  applied  to  the  state 
of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the 
resurrection;  where  like  Adam  in  Eden, 
thev  are  admitted  to  immediate  communion 
with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  participation  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  m  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xxiii.  43.  Rev. 
ii.  7.)  Of  this  blessed  state  St.  Paul  had 
a  foretaste.  See  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  4.,  where 
he  states  that  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven;  and  again,  that  he  was 
caught  up  to  Paradise.  He  was  caught 
up  to  the  third  heaven  that  he  might  con- 
template that  scene  of  supreme  felicity, 
which  awaits  the  just  after  the  resurrec- 
tion; and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise, 
that  his  mind  might  be  contented  with  a 
view  of  their  nearer  consolations.  ( Valpy*8 
Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xxiii.  43.) 

Par  AN,  Desert  of,  notice  of,  71,  72. 

PARASCHioTH,or  sucieut  divisions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  read  in  the  Synagogues,  260. 
Table  of  them,  281. 
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Parchment,  notice  of,  509 

Parents,  crimes  agabst,  how  punished, 
156. 

Parthians  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Medes.  The  empire 
of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disputed  with  the  Romans  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  East.  The  Parthians  were  ce- 
lebrated for  the  yeneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  their  way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and 
shooting  their  arrows  backwards.  They 
dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia  ;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places,  except 
some  parts  of  Babylon,  and  of  some  other 
small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 

Passover,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  331 
— 339.     Its  spiritual  import,  340—342. 

Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Lycia,  anciently  of  considerable  note. 
Extensive  ruins  mark  its  former  magnifi- 
cence and  extent.  Its  port  is  now  entirely 
choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  (Col. 
Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  182, 183.) 

Pathros,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt, 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah  (xUv. 
1.  15.x  ^^^  Ezekiel  (xxix.  14.  and  xxx. 
14.).  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
called  Pathrusim  in  Gen.  x.  14. 

Patmos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
.£gean  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and  evan- 
gelist John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and 
where  he  had  the  reyelations  which  he  has 
recorded  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  exile  continued.  It 
is  about  sixteen  miles  south-west  from  Sa- 
moa, and  e^hteen  miles  in  circumference, 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  The  soil 
of  Patmos  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Not  one  tree  is  visible  upon  it.  The 
ruins  of  its  acropolis  or  citadel  were  dis- 
covered in  1817.  Here  are  yery  numerous 
churches,  many  of  which  are  opened  only 
on  the  anniversary  festiyal  of  the  saints  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated.  The  population 
is  about  4000.  They  are  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
sponge  fisheries  along  the  rocky  shores  (4 
this  island.  (Emmerson's  Letters  from 
the  ^gean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 7 — 2 1 .  Narratiye 
of  the  Scottish  Aiussion  to  the  Jews,  p. 
326.  Lynch's  Narrative  of  the  United 
States'  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  p. 
112.) 

Patriarchal  government,  nature  of, 
96. 

Paul,  who  was  also  called  Saul,  the  dis- 
tinguished apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  A  Pha- 
risee bv  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  he  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of 
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the  Christians  ;  but  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  he  became  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had 
before  laboured  to  destroy.  See  a  copious 
account  of  the  life  and  apostolic  labours  of 
Saint  Paul  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this 
work. 

Pay  of  Jewish  Soldiers,  228. 

Peacb-Ofperings,  notice  of,  318,  319. 

Pear,  prickly,  of  Palestine,  82. 

Pekahiah,  the  seyenteenth  king  of 
Israel,  succeeded  his  father  Menahem,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in 
maintaining  the  idolatrous  institutions  of 
Jeroboam  L  After  reigning  about  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

Pbkah,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who 
held  the  throne  about  twenty  years.  He 
also  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
(2  Kings  xv.  27,  28.)  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  his  dominions  were  overrun  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  carried 
his  subjects  into  captivity;  and  Pekah 
himself  was  assassinated  by  Hosea.  (2 
Kings  XV.  29, 30.) 

Peletbites,  notice  of,  1 12.  228. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  how  celebrated, 
342. 

Peor,  or  Baal-peor,  notice  of,  373. 

Peraa,  district  of,  16,  17. 

Perfume  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
435. 

Perga,  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia 
(Acts  xiii.  13.),  was  beautifully  situated 
between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills, 
with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  which 
was  watered  by  the  river  Cestus.  Perga 
was  memorable  among  the  heathens  for  a 
temple  of  Diana  built  there ;  and  among 
the  Christians  for  the  departure  thence  of 
John-Mark  from  Barnabas  and  Paul,  to 
Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv. 
37.  40.)  In  1838,  Mr.  Fellowes  observed 
many  remains  of  ancient  art  in  this  place. 
(Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  191  — 
193.) 

Pbroamos,  or  Pergamus,  was  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  Mysia,  and  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Attaiian  kings :  it  still  preserves 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
Agamst  the  church  at  Pergamos  was 
adduced  the  charge  of  instability  (Rev.  U. 
14,  15.);  but  to  its  wayering  faith  was 
promised  the  all-powerful  protection  of 
God.  "The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the 
Nicoliutans  have  been  purged  away.  Per- 
gamos has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer ;  and  three  thousand  Christians " 
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(out  of  a  population  of  about  15000 
inhabitants)  *'  now  cherish  the  rites  of 
their  religion  in  the  same  spot  wiiere  it  was 
planted  by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul.*'  (Emer- 
son's Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  i.  p. 
216.)  Of  these  Christians  about  200 
belonged  to  the  Armenian  communion; 
and  1,500  are  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.*  They  have  each  one  church,  but 
the  other  churches  of  Pergamos  have  been 
converted  into  mosques,  and  are  profaned 
with  the  blasphemies  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet  Mohammed.  There  are  also 
about  100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue. 
Pergamos,  or  Bergamo,  as  it  is  now  called, 
lies  about  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Smyrna. 
Its  present  state  is  described  by  Mr. 
Arundell,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven  Asiatic 
Churches,  pp.  281 — 290. ;  and  in  his  Dis" 
coveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  302 — 
304. ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Fellowes  (who 
visited  it  in  1838)  in  his  Excursion  in 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  33--36. 

Perizzitbs,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  mingled  with  the  Canaanites. 
It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Canaan- 
ites, who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and 
lived  sometimes  in  one  country,  sometimes 
in  another,  and  were  thence  called  Periz- 
zites,  which  term  signifies  scattered  or  dis- 
persed. The  Perizzites  did  not  inhabit  any 
certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
several  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the  chief 
people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  read 
that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the 
Canaanite  and  PerkzUe  were  in  the  land, 
(Gen.  xiii.  7.)  Solomon  subdued  the  re- 
mains of  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  rooted 
out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings 
ix.  20,  21 .  2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is 
mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra,  after 
the  return  from  Babylon;  and  several 
Israelites  had  married  wives  of  that  nation. 
(Ezra  ix.  1.) 

Perjury,  punishment  of,  among  the 
Jews,  156.  165. 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
west  by  Media  and  Susiana ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Par^ 
thia  Proper :  and  on  the  east  by  another 
still  greater,  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
river  Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
his  succession  to  the  Median  empire,  it 
was  an  inconsiderable  country,  always  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrians,  Bab3'lonianB,  or 
Medes.  Its  capital  city  was  Persepolis, 
now  Chelminar :  lat.  30  degrees ;  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  which,   to  the  south-  | 
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east,  was  Passagards,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  remarkable, 
among  other  things,  for  the  figures,  or 
symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  pillars 
of  the  temple.  Sir  John  Chardin  observed 
there  rams'  heads  with  horns,  one  higher 
and  the  other  lower,  exactly  corresponding 
to  Daniel's  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire;  the  lower  horn  denoting  the 
Meaes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last, 
the  Persians.  (Dan.  viii.  3L)  A  winged 
lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  "a  lion,  with 
eagle's  wings;"  denoting  their  ferocious 
strength  and  cruelty,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  conquest  (Dan.  vil  4.)  (Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  i. 
pi  44a  8va) 

Sketch  of  the  Hittofyofthe  Persian  Empire, 
Uhutrative  of  the  Prophetic  Writings, 

Cyrus,  who  is  deservedly  called  the 
Great,  both  on  account  of  his  extensive 
conquests,  and  also  for  his  liberation  of 
the  captive  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the 
Medians.  He  was  bom  a.m.  3405,  b.  c 
599,  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares  the 
brother  of  Mandane.  Weaiy  of  obeying 
the  Medians,  Cyrus  engaged  the  Persians 
to  revolt  from  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyages  his  maternal  grand- 
father, whose  life  he  spared,  and  gave  him 
the  government  of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with 
having  liberated  the  Persians,  and  com- 
pelled the  Medes  to  pay  him  tribute 
Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against 
him,  and  involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted 
war.  His  original  Persian  name  was 
Agradad ;  which,  after  he  had  become  the 
sovereign  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  ex- 
changed for  Khorshid  (the  splendour  of  the 
sun),  which  the  Hebrews  abridged  to 
Koresh,  the  Greeks  to  Kuros,  and  tne  Ro- 
mans to  Cyrus.  (Rosenmiilier's  Biblical 
Geography,  voL  i.  p.  212.)  After  his 
subjugation  of  the  Medes,  Cyrus  directed 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians,  whose 
ally  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  having  come  to 
their  assistance,  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus 
continued  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Babylonians,  and  having  settled  everything 
in  that  country,  he  followed  Croesus  into 
Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfited,  and 
over-ran  his  territories.  Thus  far  we  have 
followed  the  narrative  of  Justin   (lib.  i. 
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c.  7.) :  Herodotus  relates  events  nearly  in 
the  same  order  (lilx  i.  c.  178.X  but  places 
the  Babylonian  war  after  the  war  with 
CrcEsus,  and  the  entire  reduction  of 
Lydia.  He  sa^s  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scnpture)  was  at  that  time  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  that  Cyrus,  having 
suMued  his  other  enemies,  at  length  at* 
tacked  and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who 
withdrew  into  their  city,  which  was  both 
strongly  fortified  and  amply  stored  with 
provisions.  Cyrus,  finding  that  the  siege 
would  be  protracted,  diveitied  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing  gr^t  ditches 
to  be  dug  on  both  sides  of  Uie  city,  above 
and  below,  that  its  waters  might  flow  into 
them :  the  river,  being  thus  rendered  pass- 
able, his  soldiers  ent^ed  the  city  throueh 
its  channel.  Babylon  was  taken,  and  the 
impious  Belshazzar  was  put  to  death. 
(Dan.  V.  dO.)  So  extensive  was  that  city, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  extremity  were 
ignorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  enemy 
was  in  its  very  centre;  and  as  a  great 
festival  had  beoi  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  was  absorbed  in  pleasure 
and  amusements.  Cyrus  constituted  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Darius  the  Mede)  king 
of  the  Chaldeans  (Daa  v.  31.).  Cyrus 
immediately  restored  the  captive  Jews  to 
liberty  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra,  i.  1.), 
and  commanded  pecuniary  assistance  to  be 

S'ven  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it. 
[e  died  a.m.  3475, b.c. 529,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  though  historians  are 
by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  princes  recorded  in 
history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt, 
and  reigned  there  three  years.  At  tne 
same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army 
a^nst  the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded 
his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were 
unfortunate.  The  army  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts  ;  and  that  which  he 
led  against  the  former,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, was  compelled  to  return  with 
great  loss.  Mortified  at  his  disappoint- 
ments, Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed 
his  sister  Meroe,  who  was  also  his  wife; 
he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  killed  many  of  his  prin-^ 
cipal  officers  %  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
committed  every  possible  outrage  against 
them.    Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne 
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was  filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to 
be  his  brother  Sraerdis,  and  reigned  at 
Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his 
dominions,  but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in 
Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

A.M.  3482,  B.  c.  522.  After  the  death 
of  Cambyses  the  Persian  throne  was 
usurped  by  seven  Magi ,  who  governed  for 
some  time,  makmg  the  people  believe  that 
their  sovereign  was  Smerdis  the  brother  of 
Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were 
always  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  (called  Artaxerxes  in  the  Scrip- 
tures), prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding 
the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  con- 
tinued until  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes. 

A.  M .  3483,  B.  c.  52 1 .  The  imposi  tion  of 
the  Magi  being  at  length  discovered,  the 
pseudo- Smerdis  was  put  to  death,  after  a 
short  reign  of  eleven  months,  by  seven 
Persian  nobles,  and  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  was  acknowledged  king.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
their  temple,  he  allowed  them  to  resume 
the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they 
had  commenced  by  the  exhortations  and 
encouragement  of  the  prophets  Haggai  (i. 
1.)  and  Zechariah  (i.  1.,  Ezra  v.  1.).  This 
Darius  is  the  Ahasuerus  who  married 
Esther  and  granted  various  priviWes  to 
the  Jews.  (See  the  book  of  Esther, 
throughout.) 

A.  M.  35 1 9,  B.  c.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded 
Darius  in  the  Persian  throne  ;  but  as  no 
particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as  con- 
nected with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Artaxerxes,  who 
greatly  favoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra 
into  Judaea  (Ezra  vii.  viii.),  and  afterwards 
Nehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  (Neh.  iL  iii.).  The  Persian  monarchy 
subsisted  for  many  centuries  after  this 
event ;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  connected 
with  that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  abstract  to  give  the  suc- 
cession of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet,  Histoire 
Prophane  de  T  Orient,  $  IV.  Dissert,  tom. 
ii.  pp.  336—341.) 

Ferson,  crimes  against,  how  punished, 
159—161.     Sacred  Persons,  288— -3 1 3. 

Pbstilbnce  or  Plague,  87. 

Peter,  one  of  the  Apostles,  formerly 
called  Simon:  he  was  of  Bethsaida,  and 
was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which 
occupation  he  also  followed.  When  he 
was  called  to  the  apostlesbip  by  our  Saviour, 
he  received  the  name  of  Ilcrpof,  «vhich  sig- 
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iii6esa  stone  (John  L  43.)i  probably  in 
reference  to  the  boldness  and  finnness  of 
his  character,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
promoting  his  Master's  caose.  See  a 
further  account  of  Peter  and  an  analysis  of 
the  two  epistles  which  bear  hb  name,  in 
the  fourth  Yoluroe  of  this  work. 

Pharaoh,  a  common  appelUilion  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  B^ypU  who  after  the  age 
of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Phouko, 
in  the  common  Egyptian  dialect,  and 
Pharro,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken 
in  the  Thebaid,  respectively  denote  a  king. 
(Opuacula,  torn.  L  p.  376.)  In  Hebrew 
this  name  is  written  rOTlS  (phrah):  and 
Sir  Gardiner  Wifldnson  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  word  phrb  (pronounced 
phra),  signifying  the  sun.  (Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 
p.  43.)  By  the  Greeks  it  was  rendered 
^apam.  For  a  notice  of  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Egypt,  pp.  654— 
659.  supra. 

Ph  arisbbs,  tenetsof  the  sect  of,  39 1 .  396. 

Pharpar,  river.     See  Abana,  p.  609. 

Phbnicb.  See  Ph<enicb,  and  Phoe- 
nix, pp.713.  infircL 

Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  founder,  Attalus 
Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis,  m 
a  fertile  plain,  which  at  present  is  but  little 
cultivated.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistle  in  Rev.  iii.  7 — ^82., 
this  city  had  suffered  so  much  from  earth- 

auakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
eserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  poverty  of 
this  church  as  described  in  this  epistle. 
And  its  poverty  may  also  in  some  degree 
account  tor  its  virtue,  which  b  so  highly 
commended.  *'  Philadelphia  appears  to 
have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  in 
1312  with  more  success  than  the  other 
cities.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  for- 
gotten by  the  emperor,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens 
defended  their  religion  and  freedom  about 
fourscore  years,  and  at  length  capitulated 
with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Ba- 
jazet)  in  1390.  Among  the  Greek  colonies 
and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins." 
(Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438. 
8vo.  edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form 
of  a  Christian  church  in  this  dty ;  which 
is  now  called  AUah-Skehr,  or  the  cUy  of 
God,  and  is  a  considerable  town,  spreading 
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over  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  hills.     It 
contains  about   1000   Christiaiis,    chiefly 
Gredcs,  most  of  whom  speak  only  the 
Tuikish  language.    They  have  twenty-five 
places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are 
large  and  regular  churches,  with  a  resident 
bishop  and  inferior  clergy;  in  these  five 
churches  divine  service  is  performed  once 
every  wetk ;  in  the  higer  number  it  is 
cdebrated  only  once  in  die  course  of  the 
year.    Onl^  one  Christian  ruin  can  be  re- 
cognised with  any  degree  of  certainty.     It 
is  called  the  church  of  Saint  John,  and 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  eariiest  Christian 
churches  in  Philadelphia:  part  of  a  wall, 
supposed  to  be  that  <k  a  choir,  and  four  ot 
the  principal  pillars  are  yet  standing.     The 
Greek  Christsus  here  are  peculiarly  hos- 
pitable, as  if  brotheriy  love  (c«Aa^«X;«A) 
were  the  characteristic  of  die  place   in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.    The  remains 
of  heathen  antiquity  here  are  not  nu- 
merous.    In   1838,  when  this  place  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Fdlowes,  **  its  walls  were 
still  standingi  inclosing  several  hills  upon 
the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but 
they  are  fiillen  into  ruins :  they  are  built 
of  unhewn  stone,  massed  and  cemented 
together  with  fragments  of  old  buildings.'* 
(Hartle3r's     Visit     to    the    Apocalyptic 
Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July  4, 
1827,  pp.  324^326.     Arundell's  Visit,  pp. 
167—174.     Elliot's   Travels    in    Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89 — 91. 
Fellowes's   Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
288.     Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  pp. 
337,  338.) 

Philbmok,  an  opulent  Christian  at 
Colossie ;  whose  slave  Onesimus  having 
fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
verted by  Saint  Paul,  the  Apostle  sent 
him  back  to  his  master  with  the  admirable 
letter,  which  now  forms  the  epbde  to 
Philemon :  for  an  analysis  of  wnich,  see 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  660—565. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the 
Great,  by  his  wife  Cleopatra ;  who,  in  the 
division  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  made 
tetrarch  of  Batanaea,  'frachonitis,  and 
Itursea.  (Luke  iiL  I.)  See  p.  126.  He 
enlarged  and  embellidied  the  city  of  Pa- 
neas,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and 
called  it  CiESASBA,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.  See  Cjbsarba,  2.  p.  641. 
svprd. 

2.  Another  eon  of  the  same  Herod  by 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high 
priest.  He  was  the  husband  of  Herodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas.    Having  been  disinherited 
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by  bis  father,  be  lived  a  private  life. 
(Matt.  xiv.  3.  Mark  vi.  7.  Luke  iii.  19.) 
As  Josephus  calls  this  prince  Herod,  and 
the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  after  the  custom  of  the  Herodian 
family,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  native  of  Bethsaida.  (Matt.  x.  3.  Mark 
iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14.  John  L  44—47.  49. 
vi.  5.  xii.  21,  22.  xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  who 
assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper  room  at 
Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  i. 
1 3,  14.)  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scy- 
thia  and  Phrygia,  and  to  have  been  interred 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Pacatina,  where 
he  suffered  martjrrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  He 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  he 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted 
many  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Afterwards 
he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  to- 
wards the  south,  to  the  road  leading  from 
Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he  met  an  eunuch 
of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he 
likewise  converted  to  the  Cnristian  faith. 
(Acts  viii.  5—38.)  After  baptizing  the 
eunuch,  Philip  stopped  some  time  at 
Azotus  ;  and  *'  passing  through,  he  preach- 
ed in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Cssarea,"  where  he  appears  to  have  fixed 
his  residence.  He  had  four  daughters; 
who,  like  A^abus,  according  to  circum- 
stances, received  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
(Acts  viii.  40.  xxi.  8,  9.) 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima, 
or  the  first  of  the  four  parts  into  which  that 
province  was  divided.  (  See  Vol.  L  p.  1 94.  J 
It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situatea 
on  the  confines  of  Thrace.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Crenides,  from  its  numerous 
springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the 
coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The  name  of 
Philippi  it  received  from  Philip  the  father 
of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it 
a  frontier  town  against  the  Thracians. 
Julius  Caesar  planted  a  colony  here,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and 
hence  its  inhabitants  were  considered  as 
freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity  was  first 
planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  A.  d.  50, 
the  particulars  ot  which  are  related  in  Acts 
xvi.  9^40.  Philippi  occupies  a  fertile 
plain  between  two  ridges  of  mountains. 
The  acropolis  or  citadel  is  on  a  mount 
standing  out  into  the  plain  from  the 
north-east :  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its 
ancient  strength  and  splendour. 
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Philistines,  Land  of,  4.  Account  of^ 
7.  Nature  of  the  disease  inflicted  upon 
them,  552. 

Philologus,  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  (xvi.  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  ot 
opinion  that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who 
had  been  restored  to  liberty,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  been  instructed  in 
literature  and  the  sdences. 

Phinbas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  was  the  third  high  pnest  of 
the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for 
his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  affair 
of  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Numb.  xxv.  7.)  :  for 
which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood 
should  be  given  to  his  posterity  by  a 
perpetual  covenant ;  this  condition  being 
included  (as  interpreters  observe),  that 
his  children  should  continue  faithful  and 
obedient.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Phcebe,  a  deaconness  in  the  church  at 
Cenchrea,  whom  St.  Paul  strongly  recom- 
mends to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  his 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to 
himself.  The  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in 
years,  and  who  had  been  the  wife  of  one 
man ;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  prac- 
tice which  at  that  time  was  usual  both 
among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  (I  Tim. 
vi.  9,  10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  their 
own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  mar* 
tvrs,  instructing  catechumens,  assisting  at 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  various  other 
inferior  offices.  Phcebe  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Phosnice,  or  Phcenicu,  a  province  of 
Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Isisus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the 
north,  along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the 
termination  of  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the 
border  of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only 
comprehended  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea.  The  country  was  exceedingly 
fertile,  but  bemg  extremely  limited,  they 
early  became  a  colonising  people;  ex- 
tending their  colonies  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Of  these  Car- 
thage was  one  of  the  most  distinguished ; 
and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the  Phoe- 
nicians are  the  most  celebrated  people 
of  antiquity.    A  full  and  accurate  view 
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of  the  geography,  producdons,  commerce, 
religion,  and  history  of  the  ancient  Phce- 
nicians,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J*  Ken- 
drick's  ''Phoenicia/*  London:  1855,  8vo. 
The  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia  were 
Ptolehais,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  of  which  a 
notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  index.  For  an  account  of  the  Phoe- 
nician idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
see  pp.  373 — 375. 

pHCENiciARCHs,  notice  of,  380. 

Phobnix,  (in  our  authorised  English 
version  rendered  Phbnice)  was  a  port 
and  city  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Crete. 
Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Phrtoia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser.  The 
former  had  Bithynia  on  the  north,  Galatia 
on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  on  the 
south,  Lvdia  and  Mysia  on  the  west.  Its 
chief  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Col. 
ii.  1.)  are  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Co- 
lossse.  St.  Luke  seems  to  speak  of  Phry- 
pia  Major  in  Acts  iL  10.  because  he  joins 
It  with  Pamphylia  below  it.  In  Acts  xvi. 
6.  he  means  Phrygia  Minor.  The  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  been  a  servile 
people,  kept  in  their  duty  best  by  stripes, 
and  made  wise  only  by  sufferings.  In  all 
these  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bi- 
thynia and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

Phut  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  African 
people.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  I.  i.  c.  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called 
Phut.  (Phn.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
versions  they  were  the  Libyans.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.  xxxviii.  5.  KaL 
iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  third  son  of 
Ham.  (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Phyoellus,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who 
being  at  Rome  during  Paul's  second  im- 
prisonment, a.  d.  65,  basely  deserted  him, 
with  Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity.  (2  Tim. 
i.  15.) 

Phylactaries  described,  429. 

Physic,  or  Medicine,  state  of,  546 — ^554. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Jews,  523. 

PiBESETH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egvpt, 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxx.  17.  It  stocra  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  eastern  arm  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  Septua^t  Greek  and  the 
Vulgate  Latin  version  it  is  called  Bubastis. 
In  this  city  was  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Bubastis,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
their  Artemis  or  Diana.  **  Though  en- 
tirely destroyed,  the  fine  granite  stones 
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which  mark  its  site,  confirm  the  account 
of  its  ancient  magnificence  given  by  Hero- 
dotus." (Dr.  Henderson's  Ezekiel,  p.  149.) 

Pihahiroth,  or  Hi  roth,  without  the 
prefix,  a  place  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  made  their  second  encampment. 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.  9.  Num.  xiii  7.)  As  the 
Israelites  were  properly  delivered  at  this 
place  from  their  captivity,  and  fear  of  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance. (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Pilate,  Pontius,  notice  of,  130.  His 
conduct  towards  Jesus  Christ,  180,  181. 

FiSGAH,  Mount,  61. 

Pisidia  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the 
south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on 
the  east,  and  Phr}'gia  on  the  west.  Its 
chief  city  was  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
xiii.  14.),  so  called  to  distingubh  it  from 
Antioch  in  Syria. 

PisoN,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers 
which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden.  (  Gen. 
ii.  11,  12.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise 
man,  says,  that  "  he  fiUeth  all  things  with 
his  wisdom,'*  or  spreads  it  on  every  side, 
"  as  Phison  and  Tigris  "  spread  their  waters 
"  in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits,"  that  is, 
when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  winter-snows.  Galmet,  Reland,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Phasis,  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis  ; 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  after  Josephus, 
make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  passing 
into  India  falls  into  the  ocean. 

Pithom,  one  of  the  cities  built  bv  the 
Israelites  for  Pharaoh.  (Exod.  i.  1 1.)  Sir 
John  Marsham  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusium; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  vorov/ios  of 
Herodotus  (Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  158.),  who  places 
it  on  the  canal  made  to  join  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  By  the  Arabians 
in  later  times  it  is  called  F\jum  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  Fahum),  which  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  province. 

Plague,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  87. 

Plains  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 
68—70. 

Pleadino,  form  of,  among  the  Jews,  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  136^140. 

Ploughing,  Jewish  mode  of,  493,  494. 

Poetry,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews, 
521. 

Politeness,  Jewish  forms  of,  404 — 470. 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
6 — 18.  Political  state  of  the  Israehtes  and 
Jews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  polity  by  the  Romans, 
92— 13L 
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Polygamy,  why  tolerated  among  the 
Jews,  441. 

Pom  BOB  AN  ATE  trees  of  Palestine,  81. 

PoNTUS,  a  proyince  of  Asia  Minor,  hav- 
ing the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  north,  Cap- 
padocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia  on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia 
on  the  west.  That  Jews  had  settled  in 
PontuSy  previously  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  8ti*angers  from  this  country  are  men- 
tioned among  those  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Christianity  also  became  very  early  known 
in  this  country.  The  apostle  Peter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  in  Pontus,  because 
the  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  believ- 
ing Hebrews,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
(Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geograpny  of  Asia 
Minor  [Biblical  Cabinet,  vol,  xxxiv.]  p.  7.) 

Pools,  of  Gihon,  26.  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
28.     Of  Siloam,  28.     Of  Solomon,  53. 

Poor,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  217. 

Population,  of  the  Holy  Land,  84,  85. 
Of  Jerusalem,  3L 

Porch  of  Solomon,  254. 

Possessions,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  555. 

PoTiPHAR,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's 
body  guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  of  some 
Midianitish  merchants,  and  made  him  super- 
intendent of  his  house.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, listening  to  the  false  charges  of  his 
wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting  to 
seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison, 
where  he  was  rigorously  confined.  It 
should  seem  that  this  rigour  was  not  of 
very  long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored 
Joseph  to  all  his  confidence,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  management  of  the  prison. 
(Gen.  xxxviL  36.  xxxix.  19 — 23.)  Potiphar 
is  an  Egyptian  proper  name,  which  has 
been  explained  by  the  Coptic  niHT  <frPPO 
ftUher,  that  is,  prime  minister  of  Pharro, 
or  Pharaoh.  Some  expositors  have  made 
a  distinction  between  the  master  of  Joseph 
and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  ne 
was  thrown.  Others,  however,  have  con- 
jectured, with  more  probability,  that  Poti- 
phar, after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a 
transport  of  wraUi  and  jealousy,  acknow- 
ledged his  innocence ;  but  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of 
restoring  Joseph  to  his  former  office,  he 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  state- 
prison. 

Potipherah,  governor,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, priest  of  On,  is  known  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xli. 
45.  xlvi.  20.)    Jablonski  supposed  it  to  be 
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the  same  as  the  Coptic  nHONT-4»PH,  priest 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  recent  discoveries 
among  the  Egyptian  monuments  have 
shown  that  his  conjecture  was  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  Petheph-re 
signifies  that  which  belongs  to  Re,  or  the 
Sun  :  this  name  was  peculiariy  suitable  for 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the 
sun.  Undesigned  coincidences  like  these 
strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Potter's  Field.  See  Aceldaua,  p. 
611. 

Praters  of  the  Jews,  various  appella- 
tions of,  354.  Public  prayers,  355.  Pri- 
vate prayers,  355,  356.  How  offered  in 
the  synagogues,  278,  279.  Attitudes  in 
prayer,  356,  357.  Forms  of  prayer  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  357.  Tne  nineteen 
prayers  now  used  by  them,  285 — 288. 

Preaching,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  ser- 
vice, 283. 

Precipitation,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
174. 

Preparation  of  the  Passover,  333.  Of 
the  Sabbath,  328. 

Presents  offered  to  superiors,  468. 

Priests,  privileges  and  fimctions  of,  265. 
301—304.  Court  of  the  Priests  in  the 
Temple,  265. 

Prime  Minister,  office  and  influence  of, 
110. 

Princes,  of  tribes  and  families,  95.  Of 
the  Provinces,  112. 

Prisc  A  or  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila, 
converted  Jew  of  Pontus.  See  Aquila, 
p.  621. 

Prisoners  (Roman),  treatment  of,  149, 
150.  Oriental  mode  of  treating  prisoners, 
167.  Probable  origin  of  one  being  released 
at  the  Passover,  332.  Eyes  o^put  out, 
168. 

Prisons  (Jewish),  notice  of,  166,  167. 

Privileges  of  the  first-bom,  450. 

Proceedings,  judicial,  forms  of,  among 
the  Jews,  131 — 161.;  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 142  — 151. 

Procurators  (Roman),  powers  of,  126* 
State  of  the  Jews  under  them,  127, 128. 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  76 — 

Promise,  Land  of,  2. 

Promulgation  of  laws,  113,  114. 

Property  , crimes  against, how  punished, 
1 57 —  1 59.    Disposal  of  property,  450. 

Prophets,  notice  of,  1 1 1.  313.  Punish- 
ment of  false  prophets,  155.  Schools  of 
the  prophets,  517.  "  Tke  Prophets,'*  an 
ancient  division  pf  the  Old  Testament,  280. 
Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets  as 
read  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  282. 
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Proselytes,  account  o^  291.  Con- 
ditions of  proselytism,  292. 

Proseuchje,  or  oratories  of  the  Jews, 
274. 

PsAi.TERT,  fonn,  of,  515. 

Ptolemais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg. 
1.  31.),  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Acre,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
confines  of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee. 
Here  St.  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  his 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts 
xxi.  7.)  "  Acre  looks  nobly  from  a  distance, 
but,  within  its  walls,  is  most  wretched; 
houses  in  ruins  and  broken  arches"  [are] 
"in  every  direction."  (Ld.  Lindsay's 
Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
As  this  port  must  always  have  been  ot 

freat  importance  in  time  of  war,  the  town 
as,  consequently,  undergone  great  changes. 
During  the  crusades  this  city  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly, both  (rom  infidels  and  Christians, 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  confiicts  :  at  length  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  late  Diezzar  Pacha, 
under  whose  government  and  that  of  his 
successor  it  has  revived,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  coast. 
Acre  has  a  beautiful  appearance,  when 
beheld  fi-om  a  short  distance.  This  place 
is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to 
l<fapoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
after  a  long  and  memorable  si^e,  com- 
pelled the  French  to  retire  with  great  loss, 
and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria.  In  1832, 
Acre  was  captured  by  the  Egyptian  army, 
after  a  long  siege :  and  in  1840  it  "  became 
the  closing  scene  of  the  struggle  between 
the  allied  English  and  the  Austrian  fleets  and 
the  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali.  On  Nov.  3d. 
1840,  Akka  (Acre)  was  bombarded  for 
several  hours;  until  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  destroyed  the  garrison,  and  laid 
the  town  in  ruins.**  (Robinson's  Biblical 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.)  Acre  is  now 
a  large  and  flourishing  place,  vdth  about 
eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
120  to  150  are  Jews.  (Wilson's  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  voL  ii.  p.  234.) 

Publicans  or  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
account  of,  205.  Why  odious  to  the  Jews, 
206. 

PuBLius,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta, 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  who 
miraculously  healed  his  &ther  of  a  dan- 
gerous malady.  The  bay  in  which  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  was  contiguous  to  his 
estate;  and  he  most  probably  entertuned 
the  apostle  during  his  three  months*  re- 
sidence  on  that  island.     (Acts  xxiii.  7,  8.) 
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An  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  de- 
signates its  governor  by  the  same  appella** 
tion — nPGTOS  or  dtief  man  —  which  St. 
Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xxviii  7,  8.) 
PuL,  or  Phul. 

1.  Tlie  proper  name  of  a  people  remote 
firom  Palestine.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19.)  The  Latin 
Vulgate  renders  it  Afiica ;  according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Phils,  an  island  of  the 
Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  Vitringa  suppioses 
it  to  be  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Eg^^pt ; 
it  being  the  prophet's  object,  in  the  pas- 
sage just  cited,  to  designate  the  most 
remote  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Assyria 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  who 
gave  him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to 
support  him  in  his  kingdom.  (2  Kings  xv. 
19,  20.) 

Punishments  (Hebrew)  design  of,  162. 
Inferior  punishments,  163 — 169.  Capital 
punishments,  170 — 185. 

Purifications  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 
359 — 361.  Purifications  of  the  leprosy, 
in  persons,  garments,  and  houses.  362, 
363.  Purifications  in  case  of  minor  im- 
purities, 363,  364. 

PuRiM,  or  Feast  of  Lots,  account  of^ 
346. 

PuTEOLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Cam- 
pania, in  Italy,  between  Baise  and  Naples, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Cums.  It  was 
originally  called  Dicsearchia,  and  after- 
wards Puteoli,  fit>m  the  great  number  of 
wells  (ptt/d)  which  were  in  the  peigb- 
bourhood.  It  is  now  called  Puzzuoli  or 
Puzzuolo.  It  was  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the 
adjacent  mineral  waters  and  its  hot  baths  ; 
and  its  harbour  was  defended  by  a  cele- 
brated mole,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  St.  Paul  landed  and  abode 
here  seven  days,  by  the  fevour  of  the 
centurion,  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  appears  fi'om  Acts 
xxviii.  11.  that  Puteoli  was  the  destination 
of  this  vessel  fi'om  Alexandria ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of 
the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  geographer  Strabo,  that  this 
was  the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant  commonly  sailed. 
(Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  §  4.  c.  8.  §  2, 
Strabo,  Geogr.  1.  xviL  p.  793.  ed.  Casaub.) 
Puzzuoli  is  now  an  insignificant  town, 
wnosc  inhabitants  are  generally  occupied 
in  fishing.  In  its  immediate  n^hbour- 
hood   are   the   remains  of  a   temple  of 
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Jupiter  Serapis,  many  parts  of  which  are 
in  good  preservation.  (Flsk's  Pastor's 
Recollections,  p.  39.) 


QuARTUs,  a  Christian  resident  at 
Corinth,  whose  salutations  Saint  Paul 
transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a 
Roman,  whom  commercial  affairs  had  led 
into  Greece.    (Rom.  xvL  23.) 

Quicksand  (Zvfn-ic).  Two  syrtes  or 
sand-banks  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  were  pardcnlarly  celebrated  amonc 
the  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  so-called 
as  being  drawn  together  by  the  currents  of 
the  sea.  One  of  these,  called  the  Syrtit 
Major,  lay  between  Cyrene  and  Leptis,  and 
is  most  probably  THN  Zvpnv,  the  Qtacktand, 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  17. ;  since  a  vessel 
bound  westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might 
easily  be  driven  into  it  by  a  strong  north- 
easterly wind.  The  other  (Syrtit  Minor) 
lay  near  Carthage.  (Kuinoel  on  Acts 
xxvii.    17.      Robinson's    Lexicon,    voce 

QuiRiNUs  or  Cyrenius  (Kvpijviof,  in 
Latin  Quirinus),  that  is,  Publius  Sulpicius 
Quirinus.  See  page  648.  col.  2.,  and 
Vol.  II.  pp.  554.  1059. 


Raamses  or  Rameses,  a  city  erected  by 
the  Hebrews  during  their  bondage  in 
Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  II.)  It  was  situated  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  that  country,  which  is 
called  the  Land  of  Hameset  in  Gen.  xlvii. 
1 1 .  Most  probably  it  was  the  same  with 
Heroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  Suez.  (Hengsten- 
berg's  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
pp.  49—54.  Edin.  1845.) 

Rabbath. 

I.  Rahbath,  Rabbaih-Ammon,  or  Rab- 
bath of  the  children  of  Amnion^  afterwards 
called  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  general 
Joab  laid  siege  to  Rabbath-Ammon,  where 
the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret 
order  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah 
should  be  forsaken  in  a  place  of  danger. 
And  when  the  citv  was  reauced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that 
he  might  have  the  honour  of  taking  it. 
From  this  time  it  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.     Afterwards  the  kings  of 
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Israel  became  masters  of  it,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  to* 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  taken  away  a 
great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  coun- 
try, the  Ammonites  were  guilty  ot  many 
cruelties  against  those  who  remained ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  pronounced  very  severe 
prophecies  against  Rabbath,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  and  against  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  probably  had 
their  completion  five  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  the  Great 
took  the  city  of  Rabbath-Ammon  about 
A.  M.  3786.  Some  time  before  this, 
Ptolemv  Philadelphus  had  given  it  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  ^which  see  in  page 
712.).  At  present  it  is  a  large  village, 
call^  Aman.  (Schwartz's  Descr.  of 
Palestine*  p.  230.)  Various  ruins,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient 
splendour.  *'  The  dreariness  of  its  present 
aspect,*'  says  Lord  Lindsay,  **  is  quite  in- 
describable. It  looks  like  the  abode  of 
death  ;  the  valley  stinks  with  dead  camels; 
one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ; 
and  though  we  saw  none  among  the  ruins, 
they  were  absolutely  covered  in  every 
direction  with  their  dung.  That  moming*s 
ride  would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how 
runs  the  prophecy.  /  will  make  Rabbath  a 
liable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couch* 
in^-fJacefor  flocks^  (Ezek.  xxv.  5.)  No- 
thing but  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the 
screams  of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence  as 
we  advanced  up  this  valley  of  desolation." 
(Letters  from  Egj'pt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12.)  In 
pp.  1 13 — 117.  Lord  Lindsay  has  graphically 
described  the  ruins  of  Ilabbath-Ammon, 
which  is  now  deserted  except  by  the  Be- 
douins, who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little 
river.  In  1838,  Dr.  Robinson  found  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  some  Corinthian 
Columns.  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5^9,  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy, 
pp.  267—277.) 

2.  Rabbath' Moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the 
children  o/Moab,  the  capital  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  otherwise  Ar,  or  Ariel  of  Moab,  and 
KiR  OF  MoAB,  and  Kirhbres,  or  the  city 
with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlviii.  31.  36.)  This 
city  was  situated  on  the  river  Ar :  it  under- 
went many  revolutions,  and  the  prophets  de- 
nounced heavy  judsments  against  it.  It  is 
now  called  Al  Kerek,  and  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
on  high  rocks  in  front  of  a  deep  and  nar- 
row vallev.  (Schwartz's  Descriptive  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  p.  216.) 

Rabbi,  or  Rabboni,  import  of,  518, 
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Rabdohakcy,  or  divination  by  the 
stair,  389. 

Rabshakbh,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  who  was  sent  with  Rab- 
saris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to 
surrender  to  his  master.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
17.) 

Raca,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  mean- 
ing a  worthless  person.  (Matt.  y.  22.) 
Those  who  q)plied  this  term  to  another, 
were  obnoxious  to  punishment  by  the 
Council  of  twenty-three.  See  p.  135. 
sttprcL 

Rachsl,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Laban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In 
Jer.  xxxi.  15.  the  prophet  introduces 
Rachel  as  bewuling  the  exile  of  her  pos- 
terity, that  is,  Ephraim  ;  by  quoting  wtiich 
language  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  18.) 
in  a  similar  manner  introduces  her  as  be- 
moaning the  fate  of  the  children  who  were 
massacred  at  Bethlehem.  The  tomb  of 
Rachel  is  still  shown  to  travellers,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Rama.  '*  It  is  one 
of  the  few  places  where  the  observer  is  per- 
suaded that  tradition  has  not  erred 

The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as  can  well 
be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give 
their  shelter  from  the  blast ;  not  a  single 
tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the  beautiful 
mother  [wife]  of  Israel  rests.*'  (Came*s 
Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  157.)  Mr. 
Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  be 
the  true  place  of  Rachers  interment ;  but 
the  present  sepulchral  monument  cannot  be 
that  which  Jacob  erected ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  plainly  a  modem  and  Turkish  struc- 
ture. The  graves  of  the  Moslems  lie 
thickly  strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Rahab. 

1.  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received 
into  her  house,  and  afterwards  concealed, 
the  two  spies  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  city  and  its  contiguous  terri- 
tory. On  the  capture  of  Jericho,  Rahab, 
with  her  parents,  brethren,  and  all  that  she 
had,  under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies, 
quitted  her  house  in  safety.  She  subse- 
quently married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Boaz.  (Josh.  ii.  vi.  17.  22,  23. 
Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt.  i.  5.)  Much  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  respecting  Rahab, 
whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who  kept 
a  house  of  entertainment  forstrangers.  The 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  denotes 
persons  of  both  professions ;  for  the  same 
reason,  the  appellation  of  harlot  is  given  to 
Rahab  in  the  Septuagint  version,  from 
which  the  apostles  Paul  (Heb.  xi.3].)and 
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James  (ii.  25.)  make  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression :  but  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls 
her  by  a  word  which  signifies  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  public  house,  without  any  mark  of 
infamy.  Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as 
an  eminent  example  of  faith  in  God,  and 
have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  shall  be 
Justified  in  puttine  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction upon  the  appellation  given  to 
her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  (Isa. 
XXX.  7*  Ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  4.  Ixxxix. 
ll.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies pror/^/ 
and  the  n«ne  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
Egypt,  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of  its 
princes  and  inhabitants. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  of, 
in  Palestine,  34.  36. 

Rama,  Ramar,  or  Ramatbaim,  was  a 
small  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, about  six  miles  north  of  Jenisalem  ;  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. As  it  stood  in  a  pass  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to  fortify  it, 
to  prevent  his  subjects  from  passing  that 
way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (1  Kings 
XV.  17.  21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  the 
Chaldsean  general,  disposed  of  his  Jewish 
prisoners  afler  their  capital  was  taken, 
which  occasioned  a  great  lamentation 
amone  the  daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer.  xl. 
1 — ^3.)  And  as  Rachel  was  buried  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  she  is  represented 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  as  having  issued  from  her 
tomb,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  either  slain  or  carried  into 
captivity.  A  modem  Turkish  structure 
here  is  called  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  which 
it  evidently  is  not.  Maundrell  however 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  spot  where  she  was  interred. 
(Gen.  XXX vi.  19.)  Oriental  geographers 
speak  of  Ramah  as  having  formerly  been 
tne  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  informs  us,  that  every  appear- 
ance of  its  ruins  even  now  confirms  the 
opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  consider- 
able city.  **  Its  situation,  as  lying  imme- 
diately in  the  high  road  from  Jafia  to  Jeru- 
salem, made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great 
resort ;  and  from  the  fniitfulness  of  the 
country  around  it,  it  must  have  been 
equally  important  as  a  military  station  or  a 
depot  for  supplies,  and  as  a  magazine  for 
the  collection  of  such  articles  of  commerce 
as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In  its 
present  state,  the  town  of  Ramah  is  about 
the  size  of  Jaflk  in  the  extent  actually 
occupied.  The  dwellings  of  this  last, 
however,  are  crowded  together  around  the 
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sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level 
plain  on  which  it  stands.  The  style  of 
building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes*  covering  them  ;  and 
some  of  the  old  terraced  roofs  are  fenced 
around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are  seen 
pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as 
if  to  give  air  and  light,  without  destroying 
the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  little  more  than 
five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  about  one 
third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish communions,  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  Mohammedans,  chiefly  Arabs ;  the 
men  of  power  and  the  military  being  Turks, 
and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for 
which  the  surrounding  country  is  highly 
favourable;  and  the  staple  commodities 
produced  by  them  are  com,  olives,  oil,  and 
cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse  cloth 
made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains 
of  some  noble  subterranean  cisterns  at  Ra* 
mah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or  execu- 
tion to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria  ;  they 
were  intended  for  the  same  purpose, 
namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water."  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramoth,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Oilead,  offcen  called  Rauoth-gilbad, 
sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ra- 
moth-mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.)  This  city  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Grad.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jor- 
dan. (Deut.  iv.  43.  Josh.  xx.  8.  xxi.  38.)  It 
became  celebrated  d urine  the  reigns  ot  the 
later  kines  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  several  wars  between  these  princes  and 
the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  conquered 
it,  and  from  whom  the  kin^s  of  Israel  endea^ 
voured  to  regain  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.  3 — 36. 
2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.) 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  this  place ;  and 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here  anointed 
king  of  Israel,  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by 
Elisha.  (2Kingsix.  1 — 10.)  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii. 
3,  4,  5.  et  teq.)      It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Reading,  Oriental  mode  of,  512.  Of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  Syna- 
gogues, 280 — 283. 

Reaping,  notice  of,  495. 

Rebels'  Bbating,  what,  173. 

Reception  of  visitors,  469,  470. 

Rec  HA  BITES,  account  of,  312. 

Recorder,  office  of.  111. 
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Recreations  of  the  Jews,  in  domestic 
life,  532. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern 
sea  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt 
on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix,  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  east,  while  its 
northern  extremities  touch  on  the  coast 
oi  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signified  Red^  and  was  the 
name  eiven  to  Esau  for  selling  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  pos- 
terity (Gen.  XXV.  30.  xxxvi.  31---40.),  and 
the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  afVer  his  name  ;  but  the  Greeks,  not 
underetandinethe  reason  of  the  appellation, 
translated  it  mto  their  tongue,  ana  called  it 
Qakaava  EpvOpa,  whence  the  Latins  termed 
it  Mare  Subnan,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  also  called  Yam  Suph,  "  the  weed^  sea,** 
in  several  passages  (^Numbers  xxxiii.  10. 
Psal.  cvi.  9,  &c.)  which  are  improperly 
rendered  *'  the  Red  Sea."  Some  learned 
authors  have  supposed,  that  it  was  so 
named  from  the  quantity  of  weeds  in  it. 
But  Dr.  Buist,  in  iiis  accurate  memoir  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  *'  probably  derives  its 
name  from  large  portions  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  Arabian  Sea,  being  covered  with 
patches,  from  a  few  yards  to  some  miles 
square,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  derived  from 
a  species  of  animalculae,  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  spring  months,  and  which  dye 
the  upper  waters  of  the  most  intensely 
blood-red  hue  that  can  be  conceived.** 
(Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  229.)  The  tides  in  this  sea 
are  but  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  did  not  ex- 
ceed from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to 
Niebuhr*s  observations  on  the  tides  in 
that  gulph,  during  the  years  1762  and 
1763.  (Voyaee  en  Arable,  p.  363.)  This 
sea  is  navigable  at  all  seasons ;  and  the 
idea  entertained  by  some  modem  writere, 
tliat  it  is  rapidly  filling  up,  is  quite  chi- 
merical. fLieut.  Wellsted's  Travels  in 
Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  300.) 

Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  miracle 
of  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  when 
Jehovah  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and 
made  the  Israelites  pass  through  it  dry- 
shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000,  without 
reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children. 
The  rabbins,  and  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  relyinji;  on  Psal.  cxxxvi.  13.  (to 
him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts), 
have  maintained  that  the  Red  Sea  was  so 
divided  as  to  make  twelve  passages  ;  that 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a 
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different  passage.    But  other  authors  have 
advanced   that  Moses    having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Mi- 
dian  had  observed  that  it  kept  its  regular 
ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  so  that 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the 
ebb,  he  led  the   Hebrews  over ;   but  the 
Egyptians,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
sea,  and  rashly  entering  it  just  before  the 
return  of  the  tide,  were  all  swallowed  up 
and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates.     Thus  the 
priests  of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  a  ereat  num- 
ber of  modems,  particularlv  by  the  learned 
critic    and   philologer,  John    David    Mi- 
chaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he  sent 
to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Miebuhr,  while 
in  Egypt,  proposed  to  him  to  inquire  upon 
the  spot,  whether  there  were  not   some 
ridses    of  rocks  where    the  waters  were 
shfulow  so  that  an  army  at  particular  times 
may  pass  over?     Secondly,  whether   the 
Etesian  winds,  which   blow   stronely  all 
summer  from    the  north-west,  could  not 
blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep 
it  back  on  a  heap ;  so  that  the  Israelites 
might  have  passed   without  a  miracle  ?  " 
and  a  copy  of  these  queries  was  lefl  also 
for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  his  inquiries  likewise, 
his  observations  on  which    are  excellent. 
"  I    must  confess,"    says    he,    **  however 
learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  proposed 
these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  thev  merited 
any  attention  to  solve  them.    This  passage 
is  told  us  by  Scripture  to  be  a  miraculous 
one  ;  and  if  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural   causes.      If  we   do   not   believe 
Moses,  we  need  not  believe  the  transac- 
tion at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  au- 
thority alone  we  derive  it.    If  we  believe 
in  God  that  he  made  the  sea,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees 
proper  reason  ;  and  of  that  he  must  be  the 
onl^  judge.     It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  sea  than  to  divide  the  river 
Jordan.      If  the  Etesian   winds,  blowing 
from    the  north-west    in   summer,   could 
keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  rieht,  or 
to  the  south,  of  fii^y  feet  high,  still    the 
difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall 
on  the  lefl  hand  or  to  the  north.     Besides, 
water  standing  in  that  position  for  a  day 
must  have  lost  the  nature  of  ihiid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hin- 
dered that   wall  to  escape  at  the  sides? 
This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once. 
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they  must  have  repeated  it  many  a  time 
before  and  since,  from  the  same  causes. 
Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.) 
says,  the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants of  that  venr  spot,  had  a  tradition 
from  father  to  son,  from  their  very  earliest 
ages,  that  once  this  division  of  the  sea  did 
happen  there ;  and  that  afler  leaving  its 
bottom  some  time  dry,  the  sea  again  came 
back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.'  The 
words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind:  we  cannot  think  this 
heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  Revelation : 
he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  and  his  host;  but  records  tiie 
miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in  words 
nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from 
the  mouths  of  unbiassed  unde»igning  pa- 
gans. Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar 
of  fire  ?  The  answer  is  we  should  not  be- 
lieve it.  Why  then  believe  the  passage  at 
all?  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one 
but  what  is  for  the  other :  it  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  ; 
and  if  not  a  miracle  it  must  be  a  fable.*' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  135—137.) 

Still,  such  sceptical  queries  have  their 
use ;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  investigation 
of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant 
to  impeach.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bruce, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running 
across  the  gulf  any  where,  to  afford  a 
shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query, 
about  the  Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  is  re- 
futed by  the  express  mention  of  a  strong 
easterly  wind  blowing  across  and  scooping 
out  a  dry  passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it  there  as  an 
instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred 
history  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude 
the  natural  agency  that  might  in  afler  times 
be  employed  for  solving  the  miracle  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  monsoon  in  the 
Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the 
year  from  the  north,  the  winter  half  from 
the  south,  neither  of  which  could  produce 
the  miracle  in  question.  Wishing  to  dimi- 
nish, though  not  to  deny  the  miracle,  Nie- 
buhr adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who 
contend  for  a  higher  passage  near  Suez. 
"  For,'*  says  he,  "  the  miracle  would  be 
less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that 


"  Diodoms  attributes  this  to  an  "  extraordinary  high  tide."    The  fiact,  however,  that  *•  the 
grouai  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf"  is  admitted  by  this  carious  tradition* 
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the  multitude  of  the  Israelites  could  be  able 
to  cross  it  here  without  h  pro<ligy,  would 
deceive  himself;  for  even  in  our  days,  no 
caravan  passes  that  way  to  go  from  Cairo 
to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would  shorten 
the  journey  considerably.  The  passage 
would  have  been  naturally  more  difficult 
for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger, 
deeper,  hud  more  extended  towards  the 
north  ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has 
been  raised  by  the  sands  of  the  nei^hbour- 
in<r  desert.'*  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently 
appears,  even  from  Niebuhr*s  own  state- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez  r  for, 
1 .  He  evidently  confoumted  the  town  of 
Kolsum,  the  nuns  of  which  he  places  near 
Suez*  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage 
to  he  made,  with  the  Bay  of  Kolsum,  which 
began  about  forty-five  miles  lower  down  ; 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
from  the  astronomical  observations  of 
Ptolemy  and  Ulng  Beigh,  made  at  He- 
roum,  tne  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See 
hi.s  treatise  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
pp.  371,  372.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near 
Etham,  thtir  second  station,  the  Israelites 
**  turned  *'  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahiroth, 
or  Bedea,  was  at  least  a  full  day's  journey 
below  Ethan,  as  Mr.Bryant  has  satisfactorily 
proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.xiv.2.)  And 
it  was  this  unexpected  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march,  which  intimated  an  in- 
tention in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and 
the  aj>parently  disadvantageous  situation 
in  whiih  they  were  then  placed,  **  entangled 
in  the  land,  and  shut  in  l>y  the  wihlerness/* 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of 
Atiaka  on  the  sides,  and  the  enemy  in 
their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to 
pursue  them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea, 
by  the  direct  road  fn>m  Cairo ;  who  **  over- 
took t^hem  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pibahiroth,  opposite  to  Baalzephon." 
(Exod.  xiv  2—9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites 
could  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  into 
such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  l)e  led 
blindfold  by  Moses  to  their  apparent  de- 
struction :  "  one  need  only  travel  with  a 
caravan',**  says  he,  **  which  meets  with  the 
least  obstacle,  viz.,  a  smalt  torrent,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Orientals  do  not  let 
themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  bv  their  Ca- 
ravan Baschi,"  or  leader  of  the  caravan, 
(p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out  of 
Eg3'pt  with  *'  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by 
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Moses,  yet  under  the  visible  guidance  and 
protection  of  "the  Lord  Ood  of  the  He- 
brews," who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encouragement 
to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously 
prepared  for  them,  removed  the  cloud 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  lichind  them. 
(Exod.  xtv.  8—20.)  '*And  it  came  be- 
tween the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
camp  of  Israel  ^  and  it  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave  light  by  night 
to  the  other  ;  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  night."  ^Dr.  Hales's 
Analysis  of  Ctironology,  toI.  i.  pp.  388 — 
391.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of 
this  subject  furnishes  a  most  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  the  cavils  of  modern 
infidels. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  offered 
by  learned  modern  travellers  concerning 
the  precise  spot  where  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  >*as  effected.  "Dr. 
RobioKon  and  others  think  that  it  took 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Suez, 
from  which  an  arm  of  the  sea  sets  up  some 
distance  towards  the  north-east.  Pruf. 
Ritter  supposes  that  the  passage  took 
place  to  the  north  of  Suez  in  the  anc  ent 
bed  of  the  river,  which  extended  further 
north  than  it  now  does.  Dr.  Wilson  and 
others  place  it  lower  down,  some  miles 
below  Suez,  near  the  mouutain-ridue  of 
Atakah,  where  the  sea  is  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth  ;  while  others  fix  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Wadi  Tawarik,  to  the  south  of 
Jebel  Atakah."  (M'Leod'tt  Atlas  of  Scrip- 
ture Oeofiraphy,  p.  15.) 

The  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  attested  by 
various  ancient  traditions  among  the  hea- 
then historians :  to  which  we  mav  add  that 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  text  of  Mo*es  and 
other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned 
this  miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  ac- 
count is  supportable  but  thut  wh  ch  su|)- 
poses  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea 
from  shore  to  shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry 
ground  which  was  le  t  void  by  the  waters  at 
their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 17,  &c.)  To 
omit  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  11,  &c.),  that 
the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his 
|)eople,  that  he  conducted  them  through 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is  led 
through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk 
says  (iii.  15.),  that  the  Lord  made  himself 
a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
across  the  f^ea,  across  the  mud  of  great 
waters.    Lastly,  in  the  apocryphal  Book 
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of  Wisdom  we  read  (zix.  7,  8.  x.  17,  18.), 
that  the  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden 
in  a  place  where  water  was  before ;  that 
a  free  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment 
throu^  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 
that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the  midst  of 
the  abyss. 

Refugb,  cities  o(  11. 
Rbgal  Ooybrnubnt  of  the  Israelites 
and  Jews,  99 — 109.     lu  duration.  Hi— 
117. 

Region  round  about  Jordan,  notice  o^ 
70. 

Rehoboav,  the  sou  and  successor  of 
Solomon.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  of 
David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  retaining  thdr  allegiance  to  Re- 
noboam,  while  the  other  ten  tribes  became 
subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 
Reboboam  died  after  reigning  17  years,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by 
his  son  Abijab  or  Abijam,  b.c.  954. 

RELI6IO.V,  corruptions  of,  among  the 
Jews,  364-— 376.  Particularly  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  406—410. 

Remedies  in  i|se  among  the  Jews,  notice 
of,  547,  548. 

Rbmphak,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn, 
who  was  also  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Moloch.  (Acts  viL  43.  Compare 
p.  372.). 

Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing, 438. 

Repmaim  orRAPRAiH,the  sonsof  Rapha 
(Sam.  xxi.  16.  18.  Heb.  and  marginal  ren* 
derin$(),  a  Canaanitbh  race  of  giants  that 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.xiv.  5. ;  xv. 
20.;    Josh.   xvii.   15),  from    whom    the 
gigantic  <  >g.  King  of  Bt^han,  was  descended. 
(Deut.  iii.  II.)     In  a  wider  sense,  this 
word  seems  to  have  included  all  the  giant 
triples  of  Canaan.     (Deut.  iL  1 1.  20.)     In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  ap- 
pear to  have  been  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  among  the  Philistines.     (2  Sam. 
xxi.  16.  18.  marg.  rend.)    The  Valley  op 
THK  Rrphaih  (for  an  account  of  >^hich, 
see  p.'63.),  derives  its  name  from  this  tribe. 
Re  PHI  DIM,  a  station  or  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ^Exod.  xvii.  1 .), 
where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously  sup- 
plied with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Meri- 
BAH.  It  is  an  insulated  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square,  ao- 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says 
that  it  is  about  five  yards  long,  five  in 
height,  and  four  yards  wide.    Dr.  Wilson, 
however,  who  thinks  that  this  is  not  the 
rock  M  Horeb  referred  to,  states  that  what  is 
shown  as  the  smitten  rock  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  of  a  cubical  or  rather  irre^ 
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gular  shape,  with  various  apertures  and 
fissures,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  wno  traveUed  in 
the  earlj^  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv. 
this  granite  rock  is  in  Deut.  viii.  15.  rightly 
called  a  rock  offiini^  in  consequence  of  its 
hardness :  it  bes»  tottering,  as  it  were,  and 
loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  a  part  or  clifi* 
of  Mount  Sinai.  The  watert  which  gushed 
out^  and  the  stream  which  flowed  withal 
(Psal  IxxviL  15-^20.),  have  hollowed 
across  one  comer  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches 
wide.  There  are  also  four  or  five  fissures, 
one  above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  few  inches  deep,  "  the  lively 
and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  they  run 
along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not 
sent  downwards :  they  are  more  than  a 
foot  asunder.  Neither  art  nor  chance 
could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
contrivance ;  inasmuch  as  every  circum- 
stance points  out  to  us  a  miracle ;  and,  in 
tiie  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock 
of  Calvary  at  Jemsalem,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  seriousness  and  devotion 
in  all  who  see  it.  (Sliaw*s  Travels  vol.  ii. 
pp.  109,  110.  Carne's  Letters,  pp.  198. 
199.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  233,  234.) 

Restitution,  in  what  cases  enjoined, 
164,  165. 
Retaliation  among  the  Jews,  164. 
Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned 
to  which,  see  p.  12. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  109.  Of  the  Levites,  301.  And 
of  the  priests,  303,  304. 

Reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their 
temple,  268,  269.  Of  inferiors  to  supe- 
riors, 467. 

Rbzin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  divisions 
of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggrandise 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah 
king  of  Israel  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah» 
whose  dominions  he  invaded  ;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  be  sent 
to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  laj 
si^e  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  failecL 
(2  Kings  XV.  37. ;  xvi.5.;  2  Chron.  xxxviii. 
5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (vii.  1 — 8.},  frustrated  the  pro- 
ject formed  by  the  allied  princes  for  over- 
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throwing  the  dyvmsCy  of  Dtvid.  Retin 
was  more  successftil  in  ldinn«a»  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  port  of  Elath  on 
the  Red  Sea;  an  important  conquest  which 
^▼e  him  the  command  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  and  sea.  (2  Rings  XTi.  6.) 
His  succeHses  were  of  short  duration  :  in 
the  following  year,  agreeably  to  the  predic* 
tionsof  Isaiah  (viti.  4.;  ix.  10.),  Damascus 
was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  As- 
Syria,  who  carried  its  inhabitants  into  bond* 
age,  and  put  to  death  Rexin^  with  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rhbgium,  a  maritime  city,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  opposite 
to  Messina  in  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  suyed 
one  day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome. 
(Acts  x'xviii.  1 8.^    It  is  now  called  Rhegsio. 

Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Le- 
vant, which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  roses  which 
grew  there.  When  St.  Paul  went  to  Je- 
rusalem, A.D.  58,  he  went  from  Miletus  to 
Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to 
Patera  in  Lycia.     (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

RiBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country 
of  Hamath,  which,  according  to  Jerome, 
was  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called 
Antioch  in  Sj'ria ;  but  Rosenmllller  ob- 
servea,  that  Antioch  lay  too  far  north  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  to  be  the  site  of 
Riblah.  The  Babylonians  were  accus- 
tomed to  pass  through  this  place  in  their 
irruptions  into,  and  departures  from.  Pa* 
Icstme.  Pharaoh-Necho  stopped  here  on 
his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 
(3  Kings  xxiii.  33.)  Traces  of  it  would 
seem  to  be  found  in  the  modem  town  of 
Reblah  or  Rablah,  situated  abotit  forty 
miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  river  Oron- 
tes,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
his  '*  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes." 
(p.  481.  London,  1825.  4to.) 

RiMMON  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to 
be  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  OTt  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings 
V.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Palestine.  (Josh.  xv. 
32.  xix.  7.     Zech'  xtv.  10.) 

3.  A  conical  chalky  rock  not  hr  from 
Oibeuh,  whither  the  children  of  Benjamin 
retreated  afler  their  defeat.  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47.  xxi.  13.)  Hither  also  Saul  and  his  men 
vent.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2.)  It  is  crowned 
with  a  village  or  hamlet,  now  called  Rum- 
Dion,  or  Rummaneh,  and  prettily  situated 
among  olive  trees,  the  houses  of  which,  as 
seen  from  a  little  distance,  appear  to  form 
terraces,  running  from  the  summit  down- 
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wards.    (Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp. 

109—120.  Three  Months  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Journal  of  Saor.  Lit.»  Januaty, 
1856.  p.  343.) 

4w  RiMMON-MsTHOAR  (m  round  pome^ 
granate%  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Z^mloit 
(Josh.  xix.  13.)>  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Rimmoko,  which  u  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  62.  It  is  now  a  village, 
called  Numnmnek. 

5.  Rimmon^Parbs  [ipHt  pomtgrmmite)^ 
the  sixteenth  encampment  of  the  kraelites 
in  the  wilderness.    (Numb,  xxxiii.  19.) 

Rings  worn  by  the  Jews,  notice  of,  433. 

RiPRATH,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
grandson  of  Japhet  (Oen.  x.  3. ;  1  Chron.  i. 
6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descenckints 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  range 
extending  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  that 
part  of  Asia  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea.  ''But,"  Rosenmiiller 
is  of  opinion,  **  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  which  the  Riphath  of 
Scripture  may  certainly  be  identified.** 
(Biblical  Geography,  by  Morren,  vol.  i. 
p.  113.) 

RiVBRS  of  the  Holy  Land,  41 — 44. 

RooEL,  or  En-rogbl,  fountain  of,  27. 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  period  comprised  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament History.  According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was 
founded  by  Remus  and  Romulus,  A.ii.3966 
of  the  Julian  period,  in  a.m.  3266,  e.c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hexe- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah.  This  city  is  so  wdl 
known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
account  of  it  here.  The  later  sacred 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not 
mentioned  it ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  in 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  also  in 
the  New  Testament.  Saint  John,  in  his 
Revelation  (xiv.  8.;  xvi.  19.;  xvii.  5. ; 
xviii.  2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same 
name,  and  describes  it  in  such  a  manner  aa 
can  only  agree  to  Rome;  1.  B^  its  com- 
mand over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty 
towards  the  saints ;  and,  3.  By  its  situation 
upon  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St.  Paul 
came  twice  to  Rome :  first,  a.d.  61,  when 
he  appealed  to  Csesar ;  and,  secondly,  A.n. 
65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which 
happened  in  a.d.  66.  Account  of  the  Ro- 
man tribunals  and  judicature,  142 — 153. 
Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  120 — 
131.  Roman  punishments,  177 — 186. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  187  — 
190.  Discipline  and  military  triumphs, 
245^*254.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to 
the  Romans  by  the  Jews,  205, 206.  Romaq 
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idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
S77,  378. 

KosH  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3.;  xxxix.  1.), 
the  proper  name  of  a  northern  nation,  men- 
tioneU  together  with  Tubal  and  MeHhech  ; 
by  whom  (Genenius  says)  are  doubtless  to 
lie  underHtoo;!  the  Russians  ;  who  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  name  of  *  Pwc/ 
as  inhabiting;  the  northern  parts  of  Taurus; 
an.i  also  by  Ehn  FoaOan,  an  Arabian  writer 
of  lite  Kanie  period  under  the  name  /?^,  as 
dwelling  upon  the  river  Rha^  that  is,  the 
"Niolga. 

ROTAL  Appakbl,  103. 

RoVAL  COUNSKLLORS,  111. 

Rudder- Bauds,  nature  of,  530. 

KUUBR  OP  THE  ^»YNA60GUK,  278. 

Rural  and  Ooubstic  Economy  of  the 
Jews,  48^—504. 

Ruth,  a  Moabttish  woman,  who  returned 
with  htr  mother-in-law  Naomi  tjo  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of  Boaz. 
(Matt.  i.  5.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  652—655. 


Sadbath  of  the  Jews,  326.  How  ob* 
served,  327,  328.  Jewish  worship  on  that 
day,  3^8, 329. 

Sabbatical  Year,  account  of,  348. 

Sabtechah,  a  people  or  country  of  the 
Cushites ;  most  ()robably  Sabatha  or  Sa- 
bota,  a  considerable  city  »f  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  t.  vi.  c.  28. 
(  32  )  the  principal  city  of  the  Atramites,  a 
tribe  of  Sabeans  on  the  Red  Sea. 

S.\CKBUT,an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
used  in  (/haldaea,  supposed  to  consist  of 
four  strings,  and  to  enitt  a  shrill  sound. 

SACRAHKNTofthe  Lord's  Supper,  points 
of  resembance  between  and  the  Jewish 
Passover,  337—340. 

Sacred  Obligations  and  Duties  of 
the  Jews,  351— 364. 

Sacrkd  Persons  among  them,  account 
of,  V88— :il3. 

Sacred  Placrs,  account  of,  955 — ^288. 

Sacred  Things,  account  of,  313—326. 

Sacked  Times  and  Seasons,  account 
of,  .H26— 360. 

Sacripice,  defined,  313,  314.  Divine 
origin  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  315. 
Selection  of,  and  how  offered,  315  -318. 
Different  kinds  of,  318—325.  Their  fitness 
and  pro|)riety,  325.  Meat  and  drink  oflfer- 
ing,  3v0,  321.  Sacrifice  offered  at  the 
admission  of  proselytes  into  tlie  Jewish 
church,  292.  Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  heathens  explained,  381,  382. 
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Sadducbbs,  sect  of,  tenets  of,  396,  397. 

Sagan,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest, 
305. 

Salamis,  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  Gospel  was  early 
preached.  (Acts  xiiL  5.)  It  wbk  situated 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and 
was  afterwards  cuUed  Constantia. 

Sai.chah,  or  Salcah,  a  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Og,  in  the  country  oli^  Bashan, 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  portion  of 
Manasseh.  (Deut.  iiL  10.  Josh.  xii.  5. 
xiii.  1 L  1  Chron.  v.  1 L)  It  is  now 
called  Zalchath,  but  is  entirely  without  in- 
habitants. The  ruins  date  from  the  Jewish 
period.  (Rabbi  Schwartz's  Descriptive 
Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  222.) 

Salem.' 

1 .  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
(Psal.  Ixxvi.  2.) 

2.  Or  Salim,  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jo'dan  where  John  baptized.  (John 
iii.  23).  Its  situation  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. 

Salmone,  a  maritime  city  and  promon- 
tory, which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Crete.    (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
mother  of  the  apostles  James  and  John. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to 
him.  (Mark  xv.  40.  xvi.  1.  Matt.  xx.  20. 
xxvii.  56.) 

Salt,  covenant  of,  212. 

Salt  Sea,  account  of,  47 — 5(X 

Salt,  Vale  of^  notice  of,  62. 

Salutations,  forms  of,  464>-467. 

Samaria  denotes 

1.  The  ancient  capital  </  ike  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  is  very  freauently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Semer 
or  Shemer,  o(  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Omri  king  of  Israel,  B.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it 
Samaria  {Heb.  SAoftierim),  from  its  former 
owner.  By  his  successors  it  was  gristly  im- 
proved and  fortified ;  and,  after  resisting 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmnneser, 
B.  c.  717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of 
stones.  (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  risen  again  from  its 
ruins  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  B.  c. 
549,  afler  whose  death  it  was  sulject  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground 
by  the  high  pnest  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129  or 
130.  It  was  afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  sumamed 
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the  Great)  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebatte^ 
and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  ( Sebastos)  Caesar. 
l*}umerous  monolithic  columns  and  other 
ruins  yet  remain.  The  prophecy  of  Micah 
(t.  I  — 6.)  concerning  Samaria  is  most  dis- 
tinct, and  its  fulfilment  has  been  most  exact. 
*'  Though  Israers  roonarchs  there  swayed 
the  Hceptre,  though  there  Herod  reigned 
and  revelled,  though  pomp  and  splendour 
and  the  glory  of  this  world  there  shone  and 
dazzled  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  yet  Sa- 
maria is  a  desolalioD.  The  sceptres  are 
broken,  the  revel  is  hushed,  the  splendour 
has  faded  ;  Samaria  is  as  an  heap  of  the 
field,  and  as  the  plantings  of  a  vineyard. 
Her  stones  have  literally  l>een  poured  down 
into  the  valley  ;  her  foimdations  have  been 
indeed  discovered,  and  there  they  now  Ke ; 
while  from  every  heap  and  every  fragment 
there  goes  forth  an  it  were  a  testimony, 
which  cannot  be  silenced,  to  the  righteous 
severity  of  an  angry  God."  (Fi-^k's  Pastor's 
Recullections,  p.  347.)  The  history  and 
present  state  of  Samaria  are  co|)iousiy  de- 
scrit}ed  by  Prof.  Robinson.  (Bibl.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp,  138—149.)  Dr.  Keith  has 
elucidated  the  predictions  relative  to  Sa- 
maria in  his  Evidence  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  244 — ^254.  Modem  Samaria  (now 
called  Sebustieh)  is  a  small  an^l  poor  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  miserable  huts, 
steep  of  approach,  but  strong  by  nature, 
and  beautifully  situated  on  a  fine,  large, 
insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep 
valley;  which  is  environed  bv  four  hills, 
one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated  with 
terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain  and 
(as  the  valley  also  is)  planted  with  fig  and 
oiive  trees.  The  hill  of  Samaria  likewise 
rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any 
of  the  adjoining  mountains.  (Richardson's 
Travels,  vol.  h.  pp.  412,  413.  Hackett's 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  123.  Dorr's 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Eg\pt,  &c.,  p.  22&) 
For  a  notice  of  the  idoLs  worshipped  in 
Samaria  during  the  eaptivity,  see  p.  376. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c.  of 
the  Samaritans,  see  pp.  400-^404. 

2.  The  reffon  of  Sftmaria,  the  district  of 
which  Samaria  was  the  chief  city.-  (Luke 
xvii.  Ih  John  iv.  4,  5.  7.  Acts  i.  8. 
viii.  1.  9.  ix.  3L  XV.  3.)  It  was  situated 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee  and  the  i*lain 
of  Esdraelon.  For  the  state  of  this  p^on 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  see  p.  16. 

3.  Mountain*  of  Samaria,  59. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samoa  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Blacca- 
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b8eu8,A.  M.  3685,  B.  C.  139.  (1.  Mace. 
XV.  23.^  St.  Paul  went  ashore  on  the 
same  island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  58.     (Acts  XX.  15.) 

Samothracia  or  Samothracb,  an  is- 
land of  the  .£gean  Sea.  St.  P..uK  depart- 
ing from  Troas  to  Macedonia,  arrived  firbt 
at  Samothracia,  and  then  landed  in  Mace- 
donia. (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  after- 
wards Samos ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thra* 
cian  was  added,  which  passed  into  the 
name  Samothrace. 

Samson  or  Sampson,  the  thirteenth 
judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth,  he  was 
consecrated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  vast  physical  strength,  and  for  the 
bravery  and  success  with  which  he  de- 
fended his  country  ajsainst  its  enemies. 
(Judg.xiii. — xvi.)  He  judged  the  Israelites 
twenty  years. 

Samuel,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prof  het, 
the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  consecrated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine 
communications  even  in  his  childhood  ; 
he  was  the  fifteenth  and  Inst  jmige  oi'  the 
Israelites.  By  divine  direction,  he  con- 
verted the  Hebrew  commonwealth  into  a 
kingdom';  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first 
king,  and  afterwards  David.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  institutor  of 
schools  for  the  a  ucation  of  the  sons  ot  the 
prophets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninetv- 
eight  years,  about  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Saul.  For  an  analysis  of  tiie  two 
books  of  Samuel,  aee  VoL  II.  pp.  655 — 
664. ;  and  on  the  appearaiMe  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  at  Endor,  see  Vol.  L  p.  208. 

Sanctuary  of  the  temple  described, 
266. 

San]>als  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of^ 
433. 

Sanhbdrin,  or  great  council  of  the  He- 
brews, powers  and  functions  of,  134,  135. 

Sapphira,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who, 
together  with  him,  was  struck  with  instant 
death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the 
Holy  Spirit.     (Acts  v.  I.  3.  9.  10.) 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the 
mother  of  Isaae,  whom  she  bore  nt  an  age 
when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  bless- 
ing. (Gen.  xxi.)  She  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced ase  of  127  years,  at  Kirjath-arba, 
aflerwarda  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
1.9.) 

Sardm,  the  metropolis  of  the  r^^^n  of 
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Lydb,  ia  Asis  Minor,  was  ntnaled  at  the 
font  of  Mount  Tmolus,  wbicfa  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  surroomting 
counuy.     It  was  cdebrated  fi»r  the  (veat 
opulcooe  and  for  the  Tohiptnoos  and  dissi- 
pated manners  of  its  inhabitants.      TMi 
onoe  cetebrsted  capital  of  Crcesas  and  the 
Lydiao  kings  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched 
vilbge  calM  8aftt  consisting  of  a  few  mud 
huts  occupied  bj  Turkish  berdsaBea.    The 
situation  of  this  Tillage  **  is  very  beautifiil ; 
but  the  country,  over  which  it  locdcs,  is 
now  alaiost  deserted,  and  the  rillaee  has 
become  a  swamp."  (Fellowes'sExcursioQ  in 
Asia  Minor,pp.d89,  290.)    ''A  great  por- 
tion of  the  ground  oace  occupied  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain, 
browsed  over  bv  the  sheep  of  the  peasants, 
or  trodden  by  the  cameb  of  the  caravan  ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of 
its  glory  are  a  lew  dinoiated  pillars,  and 
the  crambHng  rock  of  toe  Acropolis.*  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek 
servants  of  a  Turiush  miJler,  in  1886»  were 
the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
Sardis,  the  present  state  of  which  aflbrds  a 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  accomplish- 
ment   of    the    prophetic    denunciations 
against  the  church  in  that  city.   ^Emerson's 
Letters  from  the  .£gean,  voL  i.  pp.  SOI. 
216— 21a;  Hartley's    Visit,    Missionary 
Kegister,  1827,  p.  320. ;  Aruadell's  Visit, 
pp.  176—182.)    **  If  I  should  be  asked* 
(says  the    last-cited    traveller,    who  re- 
visited Sardis  in  1833),  "  what  Impresses 
the  mind  most  strongly  cm  beholding  Sar- 
dis, I  should  say  its  indescribable  sMmde, 
)ke  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  darkness  that 
could  be  felt.    So  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
spot,  once  the  '  lady  of  kingdoms,*  pro- 
duces a  correspoadm^  feeling  of  dewlmte 
abatubntmeni  in  the  mmd  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.    Connect  this  feeling  with  the 
message,  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  churd^ 
of  Sardis  :~'7^loviku<  a  name,  ikai  tkou 
Boat  tmd  ari  deatL  •  •  •  /  wHl  eome  on 
thee  as  a  tkief,  and  tkou  skait  not  know  at 
what  hour  I  wUl  coma  imoa  ihee*  (Rev.  iii* 
1.3.)     And  then  look  around  aad  ask, 
where  are  the  chunches,  where  are  the 
Christians  of  Sardis  ?    The  tumuli  bmmd 
the  Hermua  reply,  ^All  dead  {*  su&ring 
the  infliction  of  the  threatened  judgment  of 
God,  for  the  abuse  of  their  prinlc|es." 
(Arundell's  Discoveries  in  Asia  Mmor, 
vol.  L  n.  28.)    **  The  heart  becomes  heavy 
amid  the  ruins  of  this  mighty  city.    The 
desola^n  is  appaUing;   ue  sHoice^  un- 
natural ;  the  only  aniiiwls  we  saw  were  a 
few  wild  doss,  a  solitaiy  owl,  and  some  de- 
generate inrnvidnalB  of  the  humao  species. 
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.  Sanfis,  die  great,  is  feHen!  WMheatit 
of  the  deteri  nam  be  Aere  ;  her  houaes  are 
fnH  ofdolefml  ereatnras.  Owls  dweU  there, 
and  wild  beasts  cry  in  her  desolate  houses." 
(Elliott's  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  London,  183a) 

Saskpt A  or  Zabkpbatu  (Luke  iv.  26.), 
was  a  dty  in  the  territory  of  Sidon, 
between  that  dty  aad  Tyre.  It  was  the 
place  where  the  widow  dwrit  to  whom  the 
prophet  El^ah  was  sent,  and  was  preserved 
by  her  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
wasted  noC  ( 1  Kings  xvii.  9.)  Anciently 
its  wines  were  held  in  great  estimation ;  at 
present  it  is  a  small  village,  called  Zar- 
fend,  or  Sarafend,  which  studs  high  up  on 
the  ride  of  a  very  steep  bilL  (Dor^  Motes 
of  Tkavel,  pp.  291,  292.) 

Sauuon  (Isa.  xs.  l.X  *  l^i^B  ^  Assyria. 
See  AssraiA,  p.  627.  col.  9. 

Saboh  or  SuAaoif,  a  town  adjoiaing  to 
Lydda,  which  gave  name  to  the  spacious 
and  fruitlul  vsi^ley  between  CKsarea  and 
Joppa.  Peter^s  miraculous  healing  of  the 
paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was  the  sMans  of 
!  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  GospeL     (Acts  ix.  36.) 

Sadl. 

1.  The  son  of  Kisb,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
januD,  and  the  first  king  of  Israd.  In  coo- 
sequence  of  his  cfer^aiding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rgected  by  God,  and 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  anointed  to  be 
sovereign  in  bis  stead.  Saul,  after  perse- 
cuting Darid  for  snioy  years,  was  slain,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2 
Sam.  i.)  Osk  the  nature  of  his  malady, 
seep.  552. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

ScAPB^GoAT)  typical  reference  of,  345, 

ScBPTBB  of  the  khigs  of  Israd,  lO^. 

ScBVA,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chidP  priests, 
whose  seven  sons  went  from  city  to  city, 
as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who 
were  possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephesus, 
pretending  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus, 
over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely 
treated  by  these  spirits  for  their  presump- 
tion, that  they  were  forced  to  flee  out  of 
the  house  naaed  and  wounded.  (Acts  xix. 
14—17.) 

ScHBHEX.  See  Sichbv,  p.  729L  mfriL 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  5 1 7.  Particularly 
of  the  prophets,  t6.    Military  school  228. 

SciBNCBS  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  ac- 
count oC  622 — 59i. 

SooRPiOK,  the  lai^geat  of  all  the  bisect 
mbc^ 
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length.  It  is  shaped  something  like  a  small 
lobster,  and  its  tail  is  furnished  with  a  ve- 
nomous sting  producing  inflammation  and 
swelling,  thoogh  it  is  rarely  iatal  except 
throuj^h  neglect.  The  malignity  of  its 
sting  IS  proportioned  to  its  size.  Scorpions 
are  found  only  in  hot  countries,  where  they 
lurk  in  decayed  buildings  and  among  the 
stones  of  old  walls.  The  body  of  this 
insect  is  said  to  be  much  like  an  ^g; 
which  circumstance  explains  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Jesus  Christ  between  a  scorpion 
and  an  egg.  (Luke  ziw  12.)  For  a  notice 
of  the  Scor/mn*  of  the  jDe§ert^  see  p.  72. 
note'. 

ScouROiNQ,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted 
among  the  Jews,  163.  and  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  164.  Could  not  be  inflicted  upon  a 
Roman  citizen,  145.  147. 

ScRiBB,  or  Secretary  of  State,  111. 

Scribes,  account  of,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  97. ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
399.     Royal  scribes,  1 1 1. 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 280 — 282.  Exposition  of  a  part  of 
die  Synagogue- Service,  283. 

Seals  or  Signets  of  the  Jews,  483. 

Seas  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  See 
pp.  45—50.;  and  Red  Sea,  pp.  719^-722. 

Seasons  of  Palestine,  S4---40. 

Sebat,  Shbvet,  or  Srbbat,  a  Jewish 
month,  festivals  in,  197. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  of,^l — 406. 

Seed-time,  notice  of,  34. 

Seir. 

1.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  inclining  towards 
Elath  and  Exion*geber  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
This  region  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ho- 
rites  (l)t;n.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.),  from  one  of 
whose  chiefs  (Oen.  xxxvi.  20.  30.),  it  may 
have  derived  its  name;  afterwards  by  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxii.  4.  xxxiii.  14.  16.)  and  by  his 
posterity.  (Dent.  ii.  4,  5.  2  Chron.  xx.  10.) 

2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Dan. 

Seirath,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped 
after  the  death  of  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Bethel. 
(Judg.  ill.  26.) 

Selah,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
which  Amaxiah  captured  and  changed  its 
name  into  Joktbebl.  (2  Kitiss  xiv.  7.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
(which  signifies  a  rock,)  from  its  rocky 
situation;  and  it  lies  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Eianitic  GKilf,  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lofty  rocks,  so  that 
great  part  of  the  dwellings  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  itself.  The  ruins  of  this  an- 
cient city,  the  Pm«a  of  pvotee  geographers. 
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still  exist  under  the  Arab  name  of  Wady 
Mouta,  or  the  Vailfy  of  Motet,  and  are 
among  the  most  splendid  remains  of  ancient 
art.  They  consist  of  palaces,  temples, 
theatres,  houses,  heaps  of  stone,  marble 
columns,  &c.,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Views 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  '*  Landscape 
Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  toe 
author  of  this  work,  and  in  Mr.  Robert's 
Views  in  Palestine^  See,  Dr.  Keith  has 
collected  numerous  testimonies  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  described  the  ruins  of  this 
once  celebrated  city,  and  has  shown  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  its  utter  destruc- 
tion. (On  Prophecy,  pp.  301—336.  Edin- 
burgh, 1848.)  Dr.  Wilson  has  described 
these  memorable  ruins  as  they  appeared 
in  1848.  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
:K)7— 336.) 

Selbucia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  some- 
times called  Seleuda  ad  mare,  to  distinguish 
it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in  Syria 
of  the  same  name.    (Acts  xiii.  4.) 

Seleucida  aara  of,  202.  and  note  ^ 

Self-interdiction,  vows  of,  353. 

Senate  of  seventy  in  the  wildemesa^ 
notice  of,  97. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.     See  Assyria,  p.  628. 

Sentences,  judicial,  how  executed 
among  the  Jews,  140,  141. 

Sepharad,  a  countnr  or  place  where 
some  of  the  Jewish  captives  dwelt.  In  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  Botphorut; 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by 
modem  Hebrew  commentators,  it  is  ren- 
dered Spahi.  Both  these  explanations, 
says  OeseniuB,  are  ondonbtedly  fiilse  ;  but 
nothing  more  certain  can  be  substituted  in 
their  placa 

SEPHARVAiif,  a  small  district  or  state 
governed  by  its  own  king  (2  Kings  xix. 
13.  Isa.  xxxvii.  18.),  and  most  probably 
situated  in  Mesopotamia.  When  Shalma- 
neser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  the  Is- 
raelitea  into  captivity  from  Samaria  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  he  sent  a  colony 
thither,  among  which  were  the  Sepharvaini. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24.  310 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jewsi  account  of, 

Sepulture,  rites  of,  560^-564. 

Serab,  nature  of,  75.  and  note  *• 

Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul 

or  governor  of  Cyprus,  who  was  led  by 

the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 

embraoe  the  Christian  faith.  (Aets  xiii.  7.) 
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Srrpriit,  Brasen,  worshipped  bjr  the 
Jews,  369. 

8ERr  ANTS,  differeot  kinds  of,  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  463,  464.  How  hired 
and  |Miid  in  Judsa,  461. 

Sbth.  the  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
father  of  Enos,  was  bom  after  the  death  of 
Aliel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posterity, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  by  the  appeliation  of  "the 
sons  of  God,"  preserved  the  patriarchal 
reliinon  in  its  purity  until  the  time  of  the 
delujse,  after  which  it  was  transmitted  by 
the  race  of  Shem.  (I  Chron.  L  1.  Luke 
iii.  1.  Gen.  iv.  25.  v.  3.  vi  2.) 

Shadow  of  Death,  Valley  of,  notice 
of,  72.  note  *. 

SUALMANESEB  OT   SaLMANKSER,  king  of 

AsHyria.     See  Assyria,  p.  627.  col.  2. 

Sh  4 RON,  Vale  ot,  notice  of,  65. 

Shavbh,  Vallev  of,  notice  of,  62. 

Shkba,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Gre^ 
geographer  Strabo,  was  a  rqpon  situated 
towards  the  southern  part  of  Aral)ia  at  a 
diMtance  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  queen  of  Shebn  who  visited  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  2  Qiron.  ix.)  appears  to 
have  been  the  sovereign  of  this  re^on. 
The  tradition  of  her  visit  has  maintained 
itself  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis, 
and  affirm  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Solomon.  In  Matt.  xii.  42.  she  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
etartkt  to  indicate  (according  to  the  Jewish 
idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote  country 
from  Judaea. 

Sbbchbm.     See  Sichbm,  p.  729.  infrd. 

Sbbbp-busbandrt  of  the  Jews,  488,489. 

Shbm  or  Sbm,  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
(Gen.  V.  32.)  According  to  the  genealo- 
gical table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south- 
western Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Asityrians, 
Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  part  of  the  Ara- 
biuns,  were  descended  from  him. 

Shbmbr,  the  name  of  the  pcrase^sor  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  -oity  of  Sama- 
ria was  erected  by  Omri  kin^  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  u>t  two  talents 
of  bilver.  From  the  circumstance  of  that 
city  beins  called  after  hb  naine^  as  well 
as  from  the  rery  small  sum  given  by  way 
of  purchase^inoney,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to 
the  new  city.  As  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
hibited the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates, 
and  as  Shemei'*8  name  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  notice  of  its  genealogy,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Unelites  had 
not  been  able  to  expel. 
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Shbmoivbb  Esrab,  or  Jewish  prayera, 
285~2ba 

Sbenib,  Mount,  57. 

Shbpbbrds,  duties  of,  489. 

Sbbsbach,  another  name  for  Babylon 
(Jer.  XXV.  26.  li.  41.)  This  is  evident  from 
the  connection  ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  obscvre-  Calmet  supposed  8he- 
shach  to  be  a  Paean  idol,  wurshipiied  at 
Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that 
city  the  name  of  its  tutelar  deity. 

Sbbwbbbad,  321.  Table  of,  267. 

Sbibmab  or  SiBMA,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  38. 
Josh.  xiiL  J  9.)  The  vine  was  cultivated 
here.  {Isa.  xvi.  8,  9.)  The  Moalntes  took 
possession  of  thb  city  alter  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (Jer.  xlviii. 
32.) 

Shields  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
Romans,  230,  231.  248.  note  *. 

Shibld-bbarbrs,  office  of,  231. 

Sbilob,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  people  assembled, 
(Josh,  xviii.  I.)  to  set  up  the  tabemarle  of 
the  congregation,  which  continued  there 
until  the  time  of  Eli.  (1  8am.  iv.  a)  It 
was  situated,  most  probably,  at  Seelon  or 
Setloun,  on  the  east  side  of  the  high  road 
firom  Bethel  to  Schechem  and  on  the  south 
of  Lebonah.  <Rev.  R.  W.  Cory,  in  **  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litem- 
ture,"  Tol.  i.  No  10.  p.  149.)  Consider- 
abie  ruins  of  Kucient  Shiloh  still  remam. 
(Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  85,  86. 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  jL  pp. 
294,  295.) 

Sbinar,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  (Gen. 
X.  10.  xi.  2.  xiy.  1.  Isa.  xL  1 1.  Dan.  i.  2. 
Zech.  ▼.  II.)  The  houndaries  of  thb 
country  are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  10.,  and  de- 
pend on  the  inteqiretation  given  to  the 
names  of  cities  mentioned  in  »at  veise. 

Sbips,  of  the  ancients^  notice  of,  528— 
530. 

Sbishak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was 
contemporary  with  Solomon  and  Reho- 
boam.     See  Eg  v  pt,  p.  65 1  —660. 

Sbobs  or  Sakdalm,  of  the  Hebrews, 
433. 

SBOTBBiih  office  o(  93. 

Sbunbm,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  18.  2  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  Here 
the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  entcT- 
tained  by  a  benevolent  woman;  whose 
son  dying,  he  miraculouMly  rentored  him  to 
life.  (2  Kings,  iv.)  According  to  £us«s 
bins,  there  was  a  place  called  SuUm  (by  a 
commutation  of  /  and  n)  five  Roman  uiiL-s 
south  of  Muunt  Tabor.  Shunem  is  now 
called  Solom /  iftbaamaU  and  dirty  nUage, 
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lying  upon  a  deep  slope,  with  a  small  foun- 
tain, hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol. 
iii.  p.  1 69.   Dorr's  Notes  of  Travel,  p.  255.) 

Shur  (now  called  DJofitr),  Wilderness 
of,  notice  of,  71. 

Shvshan,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  pro- 
vince of  Elam  or  Persia,  which  Daniel 
terms  the  palace  (viii.  8.),  because  the 
Chaldsan  monarchs  had  a  royul  palace 
here.  Afler  Cyrus,  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there, 
and  the  summer  at  Ecbatana.  The  winter 
was  very  moderate  at  Shushan,  but  the 
heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the 
very  lizards  and  serpents,  if  surprised  by 
it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have  been 
burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city 
stands  on  the  river  Ulai,  or  Choaspes.  In 
this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had  the 
vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the 
goat  with  one  horn.  Sec,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Belshaxzar  (Dan.  viii.  I — 3. 
&c.),  A.  M.  3447.  B.  G.  557.  In  this  city 
of  ShushaB,  the  transactions  took  place 
which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystuspes,  generally  resided  and  reigned. 
( Rsth.  1. 1,2. 5.  &c)  He  rebuilt,  enlarged, 
nnd  adorned  it.  Nehemiah  was  also  at 
Shushan,  >»hen  he  obtained  from  king 
Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Judaea,  and  to  renair  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
.salcm.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Benjamin  of  Tudeia, 
and  Abidfaragius,  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
at  Chuzestan,  which  is  the  antient  city  of 
Sliushan;  and  a  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travellcrH,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  that  the  outward  gate 
of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  was 
called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that 
upon  this  gate  was  carved  the  figure 
(•i»ore  probi3)lv  the  arms  or  insignia)  of 
Shushan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree 
there  granted  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes, 
which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  site  of  this  once  noble  me- 
tropolis of  the  antient  sovereigns  of  Persia 
in  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human 
bein^  residing  there  excepting  one  poor 
demse,  who  keeps  watch  over  toe  supposed 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  and  the  present  state 
of  Shushan,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  iiv  pp.  41 1 — 
418. 

SiCARii,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  notice  of,  405. 

SicHBM,  Sychar,  or  Shbchbh,  a  city 
in  the  alloUnent  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
sear  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  be 
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gave  to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there* 
(Gen  xlviii.  22.  Josh.  xvii.  7.  xxiv.  32. 
Acts  vii.  16.)  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's 
well  or  fountain,  at  which  Jesus  <*hrist 
conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 
(John  iv.  5.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria 
bf  Shalmaneser,  Shechem  became  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant  of 
whose  sect,  now  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  souls,  still  resides  there. 
It  is  about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Shechem  stands  in  a  delightful  8ituatic>n  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slo()e  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  is  "  embowered  in  groves 
of  the  richest  verdure — figs,  mulberries, 
olives ;  one  solitary  palm  tree  towering 
over  them  ;  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear, 
with  its  fantastic  boughs  and  yellow  blos- 
soms, guarding  ever}' plantation.*'  (Lord 
Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  [in 
1837]  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  This  place  is  now 
called  Napolose,  or  Nablous  (a  corruption 
of  its  Greek  name  NeapolLs) :  contiguous 
to  it  lies  a  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain 
watered  by  a  fruitful  stream,  that  rises 
near  the  town.  This  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned  by 
Saint  John  (iv.  5.)  which  Jacob  bought  at 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19.)  Dr.  Clarke  (1'ravels,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  260 — 280-  8vo.)  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Shechem,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century :  but  the  most  recent  and 
copious  dei^criptions  are  those  of  Prof  Ro- 
binson (Bibl.  Kes.  vol.  iii.  pp.  96^146.), 
and  of  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  45-^70.)  The  few  Samaritans 
who  htill  reside  here  rigidly  follow  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful 
by  the  Jews,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  327. 
Treatment  of,  547,  548.     See  Diseases. 

SiDDiM,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  62. 

SiDON,  or  ZiDON,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Palestine,  reputed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives 
its  name ;  but  other  authorities  derive  the 
name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
word  n*1^V  (rsivea ),  which  signifies  tith- 
ing. If  the  primitive  founder  was  a  fish- 
erman, the  two  accounts  mav  be  easily 
reconciled.  Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it  Sidon 
the  Great,  by  way  of  eminence ;  wh«*uce 
some  have  taken  occa>ion  to  say,  that  in 
his  time  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater 
and  a  less :  but  no  geographer  has  men- 
tioned any  other  Sidon  tfian  Sidon  the 
Great.  Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe 
of  Aaher  (Josh,  xix,  28.),  but  this  tribe 
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could  never  get  possession  of  it.    (Judg. 
i.  31.)     It  is   situated  on   the   Mediter- 
ranean, one  day's  journey  from  Paneas,  or 
from  the  fonntains  of  Jordan,  in  a  fine 
level  tract  of  land,  the  remarkablv  simple 
air  of  which  suits  with  that  touchmg  por- 
tion of  the  Oospel,  which  records  the 
interview  of  Jesus   Christ  on  this  verv 
sj>ot  —  the  coasts  of  T^e  and  Sidon  —  with 
tne  Syro-Phoenician  woman.     (Matt.  xv. 
21—88.      Marie  vii.  24—30)      Abulfeda 
places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its 
great  trade  and  navigation.     Its  inhabitants 
were  the  first  reraaricHble  merchants  in  the 
world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on 
account  of  their  luxury ;  for,  in  the  days 
of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitants  of 
Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and 
secure  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians. 
(Judg.  xviii.  7.)     The  men  of  Sidon  being 
great  shipwrights,  were  particulariy  emi- 
nent, above  all  other  nations,  for  hewing 
and    polishing  timber,  there   being  none 
who  were  skiUed  how  to  hew  timber  hke  the 
Sidontans,     ( I  Kings  v.  6.)     All  the  mag- 
nificence of  ancient  Sidon  is  gone ;   for 
God  has  executed  judgments  m  her  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  22.),  as  a  punishment  for  the  great 
wickedness  and  worldliness  of  her  wealthy 
merchants.     Again    and    again    have  its 
inhabitants   been  judged  in   the   midst  of 
her  by  the  sword  on  every  side.  .  .  .  The 
city  and  the  sea  that  once  laved  its  walls 
now  lament  the  want  of  its  once  crowded 
and  stirring  population.     It  no  more  can 
boast  of  a  kmg.     All  the  kings  of  Zidon 
have  been  made  to  drink  the  wine  cup  of 
God*sfuryt  even  as  it  was  foretold.    (Jer. 
XXV.  22.)     Her  eminent  merchants,  stir- 
ring population,  and  the  crowded  fleeu 
of  her  harbour  have  long  since   disap- 
peared, as  Isaiah  had  predicted,    (xxiii.  4.) 
[Scottish   Mission  to    the  Jews,  p.  256. 
Journal  of  the  Malta  College  Deputation 
to  the  East,  (part  i.  p.  257.)]    This  phice 
is  now  called  Seide  or  Smde:  its  port  is 


to  be  about  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
principally  Mohammedans  and  Greek  Ca- 
tholics :  there  are  also  350  or  400  Jews. 
(Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2!3.  Van  de  Velde's  NamtiTe,  vol.  i. 
p.  88,^  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand;  and, 
when  seen  ftt>m  a  slight  distance,  pre* 
aents  a  rather  imporinr  appearance.  The 
interior,     however,    u    most    wretched 
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and  gloomy  ;  the  houses  are  old^  and  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dai^, 
being  arched  over  in  many  places.  The 
bazaars  and  markets  are  poor  and  badly 
supplied.  "  About  half-way  between  Saide 
(or  8idon)  and  Sour  (or  Tyre)  are  very 
extensive  ruins  of  towns  which  once  con- 
nected these  two  cities ;  but  of  these  ruins 
there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  lefb  upon 
another.  They  consist  chiefly  of  lines 
which  show,  rased  even  with  the  soil,  the 
foundation  of  booses  —  many  stones  ir- 
regularly scattered— a  few  cisterns  with 
half-defaced  sculpture  on  them  ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there 
are  at  one  spot  several  low  columns  either 
mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  reliques  show,  what  it  needed  indeed 
no  such  evidence  to  prove,  that  in  peace- 
able and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road 
between  two  such  considerable  cities  as 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  there  must  have  been 
many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure, 
and  agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the 
sea-side;  but  peaceful  security  has  long 
been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions  ; 
and  we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of 
Judges  V.  7.,  Tm  milages  ceased;  they  ceased 
in  Israel.**  (Jowett's  Christ.  Researches 
in  Syria,  pp.  129,  130.) 

SiEOBs,  how  conducted,  234. 

SiGNBTS,  notice  of,  433. 

SiHOK,  a  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  re- 
fused a  passage  through  his  territories  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  coming  to  attack  them, 
was  himself  slain.    (Numb.  xxi.  21.) 

SiHOR,  River,  43. 

SrLAs  or  SiLVAifvs  (the  former  name 
being  a  contraction  of  the  latter),  an  emi- 
nent Christian  teaoher,  who  was  Saint 
Piiul*s  coropstnion  in  his  journeys  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Silo  AM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of,  28.  Just 
over  against  this  pool,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  through  which  its  waters  flow 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  a  village  called  Siloa  or 
Si  LOAM  :  it  has  a  miserable  aspect,  many 
of  the  habitations  bemg  sepulchral,  or 
caverns  excavated  out  of  roe  rock,  and  the 
rest  wry  meanly  built  houses  and  dilapi« 
dated  stone  huts ;  though  it  once  could 
boast  the  piUace  of  Plwraoh*a  daap^fater 
and  Solomon  8  queen.  The  popalation  is 
said  not  to  ex<^ed  200  persons.  In  this 
village  the  livmg  have  ^ected  the  dead, 
and  there  are  as  maay  dwelling  in  tombs 
as  m  houses.  Their  practice  of  living  in 
tombe  cat  in  tile  ndw  of  tbe  rode  may 
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illustrate  the  narratire  io  Matt.  Tiit.  S8< 
(Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  268. 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  4^.  Black- 
burn's Hand-Book  round  Jerusalem,  p.  13. 
Lynches  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan, 
&c.,  p.  417.) 

Simon  or  Simeon,  the  name  of  seyeral 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  of  whom  the  foUowing  are 
the  most  remarkable : — 

1.  Sim  BON*  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah  :  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  12. 

2.  Si  MBOs,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus* 
(Luke  iii.  30.) 

3.  Sim  BON,  a  pious  Jew,  who  took  the 
infant  Jesus  in  kus  arms,  and  blessed  him 
in  the  temple.  (Luke  iL  25 — 3#.)  He 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  with 
Shamiiiai,  £afccac,  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  lib.  XT.  c  1.  $  1.  and  x.  4.);  and 
also  the  same  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as 
the  father  of  Gamaliel.  (Robinson's  Gr. 
Lex.  Toce  Sv/ff«tpv.) 

4.  Simon,  sumamed  Peter,  who  was  also 
called  Simon  Bar-Jcma.   See  Pbtbb»p.  711. 

5.  Simon,  sumamed  the  CatiaanUe  (per- 
haps because  he  was  a  native  of  Cana  in 
Galilee),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  Zeabus^ 
probably  because  he  had  been  of  the 
Zbalots.  (See  p.  405.  for  a  notice  of 
their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  James  the  Less  and 
Jude:  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  un- 
known. 

6.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Cyrtnean^  from 
Cyrene  in  Libya  (where  many  Jews  were 
settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt.  xxviL 
32.)  Why  he  was  so  compelled,  see  p. 
182.  tuprd» 

7.  SiMON»  sumamed  Bar^etut^  a  sor- 
cerer. (Acts  viii.  9. 13.)  SeeBar^JBSUS, 
p.  636. 

Sin. 

1.  A  strong^  city  in  Egypt  (Esek.  zxx. 
15,  16.)  according  to  Jerome,  Pelustum: 
it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swampa 
which  lay  around  it. 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  towards  Egypt,  between  Elim  and 
Mount  Sinai.  (Exeid.  xvi.  L  xviL  L 
Numb,  xxxiii.  12») 

SiN-OFFBRiNOs,  uotlce  of,  319k  Were^ 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  nature  of  punish" 
ments,  165w 

SiNAI. 

1.  Dbsbrt  op  Sinai,  78. 
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2.  Mount  Sinai,  a  moimtain  in  Arabia 
Petrsea,  where  the  law  wss  given.  It  had 
two  summits  ;  one,  called  Horeb,  or  the 
Mount  of  God(£xod.  iii.  1.).  when  he  ap- 
peared to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush. 
(See  HoREB,  p.  678.  col.  2.)  This  Horeb 
is  therefore  called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  30.)  Blount  Sinai  ia  an  enormous 
mass  of  blackened  perpeacticular  rocks 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sjibl  Moosa  (or 
the  moontains  of  Moses),  and  which  re- 
quires a  journey  of  sevend  days  to  go  en- 
tirely round  it.  At  the  southern  base  of 
Sinai  a  valley  has  been  discovered,  which 
some  consider  as  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Israelites  at  the  ^ving  of  the  law. 
For  a  foil  description  of  Sinai,  see  Prof. 
Robinson's  Bibl.  Researches,  voL  i.  pp. 
140  — 178,  compared  with  Dr.  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  214—228. 

SiNiM,  a  land  very  distant  from  Pales- 
tine. From  the  context  of  Isa.  xlix.  12. 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards 
tlie  south  or  east.  Some  expositors  have 
supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium  or  Syene ;  but 
these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficient Iv 
remote.  It  were  belter  (says  Gesenius} 
to  understand  it  of  an  eastern  country, 
perhaps  CMina ;  of  the  name  of  which  the 
Hebrews  maa  have  heard,  as  well  as  of 
Scythia  and  India. 

SioN  or  SiRiON,  a  name  of  Mount  Hbr- 
mon,  57. 

SiVAN  or  SiUTAir,  the  third  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  no- 
tice of  the  festivals,  &c.,  m  this  month,  see 
p.  199. 

SlavbB)  how  acquired,  456.  Their  con* 
dition  and  treatment  among  the  Hebrews, 
457,  458.)  and  heathens,  459,  460.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  rekting  Do  them  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  461— 46a 
Different  kinds  of,  4431, 464u 

Slaying  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  pun- 
ishment, 170. 

Slinqs  of  the  Hebivws,  notiee  of,  233. 

Smtrna,  »  citijr  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situ- 
ated between  forty  and  fort^-five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Ephcsus,  of  which  city  it  was 
original^  a  colony.  It  was  antiently  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  Jews,  and  it 
ia  now  celebrated  for  the  number,  wealth, 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
population  ia  estimated  at  about  150,000 
inhabitanta;  of  whom  35,000  are  Greeks, 
4^500  Armenians,  91,000  or  10,000  Jews, 
2,000  Franks,  and  the  reBiainder  are  Turks 
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or  other  Amdc  MobaannedaiM.  Hie 
stadiom  where  Pdj'carp  bishop  of  Smjrnui 
soffered  martynlooi,  a.  d.  167,  sdll  exiaU : 
and  there  are  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  some 
reoHUiis  of  the  ancient  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  citv*  (Scottish  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  pp.  342,  343.  Wilson's  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  toL  iL  p.  425.)  In  July,  1846, 
a  large  portion  of  8m  jma  was  destroyed 
bv  a  calamitoa^  fire.  The  Angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second 
apocaljrptic  epistle,  is  supposed  to  haTe 
been  Poljcarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  by 
whom  he  was  appcMnted  bishop  of  SmjTna. 
As  he  afterwards  suffered,  being  bomt 
alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  p.  167,  the  exhortation 
in  Rev.  ii.  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  support  and  encourage  him.  The 
condition  of  the  Christous  rending  here  is 
said  to  be  better  than  in  any  of  the  sites 
of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Apocal}  pse ;  as  if  the  promise  was  stilt  in 
aome  measure  made  good  to  Smyrna. 
Fear  none  of  tkote  ikmf^i  wkick  tkou  shall 
sujfir.  Be  tkou  fakk/yl  unio  death,  and  I 
imU  gkfe  thee  a  croum  of  1^*  (Uer.  iL 
10.) 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  eontempomr  with 
Hoshea,  with  whom  he  formed  an  aiuance. 
See  Egtpt,  p.  638.  emprd, 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan 
cities,  or  five  cities  of  the  plain,  gave  the 
name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt, 
with  three  other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven, 
for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous 
heathen  writers.     Sea  of  Sodom,  47-^9. 

SoLDisas  (Jewish),  levies  of,  how 
made,  219 — ^221.  Mosaic  statutes  con- 
cerning them,  222.  How  commanded, 
223,  224.  Their  encampments,  226 — ^228. 
Their  pay  and  trainings  2tS.    Arms  of, 

SoLDisas  (Roman),  allusions  to  the 
officers,  armour,  and  discipline  oC  245 — 
252.  Their  treatment  o\  Jesus  Christ, 
180.  Thry  watched  at  the  execution  of 
criminals,  185,  186. 

S«)LOifON,  the  son  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  and  the  third  king  of  Israel,  re- 
nowned for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for 
the  magnificent  temple  which  he  caused  to 
be  ereiSed  at  Jerusalem.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  was  characterised  by 
piety  and  justice ;  but  afterwards  he  aban- 
doned himself,  through  the  influence  of  his 
heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shamefiil 
idolatry.  Temple  o^  250,  251.  Extent 
of  his  dominions,  13,  14.  His  commerce, 
503,  504.  He  died  b.  c.  976,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  yeara. 
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SoLovoif 's  Pools,  notice  of,  53. 

SoLOHOK*8  FoBCB,  uoUce  of,  264. 

Soxs,  edocation  of,  452.  Parental  aa- 
thonty  over  them,  453. 

SoRcnsBsas,  notice  of,  389. 

SoKBK,  a  valley  situated  between  As- 
kelon  and  Oaza,  through  which  flowed  the 
brook  or  torrent  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  very  fine  grapes. 
Delilah,  the  mistress  of  Samson,  dwelt 
in  a  small  town  near  Sorek.  (Judg. 
xvi.  4.) 

SosTBCivKs,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue 
at  Corinth.  (Acts  xviii.  17.)  Conrem- 
ing  the  imerprelation  of  which  passMge  the 
learned  diflfer  greatly.  Some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  at  that  time  an  enemy  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  unbelieving 
Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  bv  the  judge,  and  because  he  had 
trottbled  the  proconsul  with  so  impertinent 
an  aflair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and 
suffered  on  that  account,  the  Greeks  beat- 
ing him  at  the  instigiation  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Sosthenes  afterwards  joined  with  Saint 
Paul  in  sending  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  (Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i. 
p.  417.) 

Spain,  an  extennve  region  of  Europe, 
which  anciently  comprehended  the  country 
forming  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  Saint  Plsul 
it  was  frequented  by  Jews,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans.  In  Rom.  xv.  24.  28. 
be  expresses  his  intention  of  visiting  Spain ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  able  to 
fulfil  his  design. 

Shears  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  233. 

Spohl,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews, 
243,  244. 

Sports,  military,  of  the  Jews,  533. 
Gymnastic  sports,  533,  534. 

Staff,  divination  by,  389. 

Stage,  allusions  to>  534.  538. 

Stbpbanas,  one  of  the  principal  Chris- 
tians at  Corinth,  whom  Saint  Paul  baptized 
with  all  his  fiuoily.  This  was  the  first  family 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gosfiel :  its 
members  zealously  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  af- 
fecticHiate  hospitality  is  recommended  by 
the  apostle,  as  ad  example  to  the  Corin- 
thians.    (I  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15.  16.) 

Stbpbkn,  the  first  martyr  of  the  faith  of 
Christ :  he  was  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
deacons  of  the  Christian  church^  After 
having  wrought  many  miracleiy  and  ably 
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defended  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vi.  vii.) 
On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  173. 

Stucks,  punishment  of,  167. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  Sroa  or  portico 
where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his 
lectures.  Their  philosophy  required  an 
ahHolute  control  over  all  the  passions,  and 
tiiught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present 
stale  of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfec- 
tion and  felicity.  They  encouraged  suicide, 
unJ  Ji»l)elieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewnrds 
iind  punishments,  -^a  doctrine  which  they 
flt-enied  unnecessary  as  an  incitement  to 
virtue. 

Stone,  white,  import  of,  139. 

Stonks,  consecrated,  notice  of,  375. 
Hieri»gt}phic  stones  prohibited  to  the  Is- 
rael iies,  ^77. 

Stoning  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
173.  174. 

Stkangrrs,  laws  concerning  the  treat- 
ment or,  >{  15,  216. 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  413, 
414. 

Streets  (Oriental),  arrangement  of, 
4£6. 

S'lUDiBS  of  the  Jews,  517—524. 

Subordination,  military,  illustration  of, 
249. 

1.  SuccoTR.  A  city  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Jonh.  xiii.  27.  Judg. 
viii.  5.  1  Kmgs  vii.  46.)  Hither  Jacc% 
journeyed  on  nis  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  **  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle:  therefore  the  name 
of  the  place  is  called  Succoth,**  that  is, 
booths,  ((4en.  xxxiii.  17.)  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  those  of  Penuel, 
hHving  refused  to  supply  Gideon  with  pro- 
visions, were  severely  punished  by  him. 
^Judu.  viii.  5.)  The  site  of  this  place  is 
now  called  S&kAt. 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  march  out  of  Egypt.  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
5  Kxod  xii.  37.  xiii.  20.)  Dr.  Shaw  is 
of  opinion  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be 
assigned  fcir  this  place  (it  sigtiiiving  only  a 
place  of  tents)  being  probably  nothmg 
more  than  some  considerable  Dou-war  (or 
encampment)  of  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs, 
such  as  may  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Cairo,  on 
the  road  towards  the  Ked  Sea.  The  ren- 
dezvous of  I  he  caravan  which  conducted 
Dr.  S.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Dou- 
wars ;  at  the  same  time  he  saw  another 
about  six  miles  off',  in  the  very  same  direc- 
tion which  the  Israelites  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  in  their  marches  firom  Go- 
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shen  to  the  Red  Sea.  (Travels,  vol.  iL 
p.  93.) 

Succoth-Bbnoth  (or  booths  of  the 
daughters),  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
among  the  Babylonians.  According  to 
the  most  common  opinion  they  were  small 
tents  or  booths,  in  which  the  Babylonish 
maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitu- 
tion in  honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess 
called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist.  1.  i.  c. 
199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these 
abominable  practices ;  which,  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii  30.,  the 
Babylonians  introduced  into  Judaea. 

SuKKiiis,  an  African  people  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  in  conjunction  with 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Scptua- 
gint  and  Vulgate  vernions,  they  are  termed 
Troglodytes,  probably  from  their  dwelling 
in  caves.  Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the 
Red  Sea. 

Summer  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  37. 

SuN-DiAL  of  Ahaz,  188.  note^ 

Superiors,  reverence  to,  how  hhown, 
466—468. 

Surveying  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews, 
524. 

SusANCHiTBs,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa 
or  Shush  AN.    (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

Swearing,  or  oaths,  of  the  Jews,  213 
—215. 

Swine,  notice  of,  489,  490. 

Swords  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  232. 
Slaying  with  the  sword,  1 70. 

Sycamore  trees  of  Palestine,  82. 

Sycbar.    See  Sichem,  p.  729. 

Syene,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Eg)pt,  bordering  on  Ethiopia.  (Ezek. 
xxix.  10.  XXX.  6.) 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  275.  Form  of, 
277.  Officers  of,  278.  Account  of  the 
synagoffue  worship,  278—285.  Its  eccle- 
siastics power,  285.  Nineteen  Jewish 
prayers  read  in  the  synagogue,  285—288. 
The  synagogues  were  also  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 132. 

Syracuse,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  furnished  with 
a  capacious  and  excellent  harbour.  Saint 
Paul  abode  here  three  days  on  hi.<i  first 
journey  to  Rome.     (Acts  xxviii.  12.) 

Syria,  properly  so  called,  was  a  country 
of  Asia,  comprehended  between  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phoenicia, 
Judaea,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south. 
It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from 
their  situation  with  respect  to  particular 
rivers  or  cities.     Thus, 

1.  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopo- 
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TAHIA  of  STRU,Or  AbAM  NABAftAUI  (H^ 

brew),  was  comprehended  between  the  two 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Syria  op  Damascus,  that  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  extended  east- 
ward akmg  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned 
at  Damascus  were  more  or  less  powerfiiL 
It  was  conquered  by  David.  (8  Sam.  viiL 
5,6.) 

3.  Syria  op  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal, 
as  it  is  called  b^  the  Septuagint,  was  pro- 
bably Coele-Syria,  or  Syria  the  Hollow. 
Its  capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  un- 
less it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal»  north  of  Damas- 
cus.   (Gen.  xiv.  15.) 

4.  Syria  op  Maachah,  or  of  Beth- 
maacah,  was  also  towards  Libanus.  (2 
Sam.  X.  6.  8.  2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  ex- 
tended beyond  Jordan,  and  was  given  to 
Manasseh.    (Deut.  iii.  14h) 

5.  Syria  op  Rohob  or  Rbhob,  was 
that  part  of  Syria  of  which  Rehob  was  the 
capital.  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiiL 
21  ),  on  the  way  or  pass  that  leads  to 
Eitiath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  is  contiguous  to  Aphek, 
which  was  in  Libanus.  (Josh.  xix.  28.  30. 
and  xxi.  31.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in 
the  country  of  Rohob.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was 
son  of  Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  a 
native  of  the  citv  of  this  name.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3.  12.)  The  Ammonites  called  to 
their  assistance,  against  David,  the  Syrians 
of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maachah,  and  of 
Ishtob.    (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.) 

6.  Syria  op  Tob,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  of 
the  land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lilwnus,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Palestine.  ^Judg.  xi.  3.  5. 
1  Mace.  V.  13.  2  Mace.  xii.  17.)  When 
Jephthah  was  banished  by  his  brethren 
from  Gilead,  he  withdrew  mto  the  land  of 
Tob. 

7.  Syria  op  Emath,  or  Hamath,  that 
of  which  the  city  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes, 
was  the  capital.  The  extent  and  boun- 
daries of  this  district  are  uncertain. 

8.  Syria,  without  any  other  appellation, 
stands  for  the  Kingdom  op  Syria,  of 
which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucidie. 

9.  C(ELo- Syria,  or  CoBle^Syna^  or  the 
Lower  Syria,  occurs  in  several  places  of 
the  Maccabees,  p  Mace.  x.  69. ;  2  Mace 
iii.  5.  8.  iv.  4.  viu.  8.)      The  word  Ccele- 
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Syria,  in  the  Greek,  signifiet  ^H^ria  CaoA^ 
or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  Deep.  Its  modem 
name  b  El-Bekaa,  or  tlie  Valley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  geographer  Strabo,  it  may  be 
considered,  either  m  a  proper  or  restrained 
sense,  as  comprefaenduig  only  the  tract  of 
land  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus :  or 
in  a  kirger  sisnification,  and  then  it  will 
comprehend  all  the  country  in  obedience  to 
the  Lin^  of  Syria,  from  Seleucia  to  Arabia 
and  Egrpt.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  part  of  Syria. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  each  of  whom  reigned  in  his  own 
city  and  territories.  David  subdued  them 
about  A.  M.  2960,  b.  c.  1044.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6.),  on  occasion  of  his  war  againts 
the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave 
assistance.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  13.  18,  19.) 
They  continued  in  subjection  till  after  the 
reien  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  oflT  the 
yoke,  and  could  not  be  reduced  again  till 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  kin^  of  Israel, 
A.  M.  31.79,  b.  c.  820.  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekali,  kins  of  Israel,  having 
declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah, 
this  prince  fi>und  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  to  his  assistance  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the 
Syrians  out  of  their  country  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  con- 
tinued in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  AHsyria. 
Afterwards  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Chaldeans;  then  under  that  of  the 
Persians  ;  lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  subject  to  all  the 
revolutions  that  happened  to  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  East.  After  his  death  Syria 
became  a  powerful  kingdom,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Seleucidse,  of  which  at  a 
later  period  Antioch  was  the  capital.  It 
was  subdued  by  Pompey  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  and  became  a  Roman  province, 
including  also  Phoenicia  and  Judsca.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  it  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul,  to  whom  the  procurator  of 
Judaea  was  amenable. 

Syrian  Idols,  notice  of,  372,  373. 

Syro-Pu(ENicia,  is  Phoenicia,  properly 
no  called,  of  which  Sidon,  or  Zidon,wa8 
the  capital ;  which  having  by  right  of  con- 
quest been  united  to  the  lungdoro  of 
Syria,  added  its  old  name  Phoenicia  to  that 
of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  cat- 
led  a  Syrophoenician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  be- 
cause she  was  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  then 
considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  St. 
Matthew  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  woman 
(Matt.  XV.  22.  24.),  because  this  country 
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waa  really  peopled  by  the  Canaankes. 
Sidon  bcang  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
(Gen.  X-  15.)  The  Syro-Phoeniciaos  were 
so  called  to  dbtin|;uiBh  them  from  the 
Phoenicians  of  Afnca,  who  were  called 
Liby- Phoenicians.  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  originaL 


Tabbrah  (  or  burning),  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Numb, 
xi.  3.  Deut.  ix.  22.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  fire  went  forth 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

Tabbrmaclbs,  feast  of,  how  celebrated, 

Tabernaclbs,  various,  in  use  among  the 
Israelites,  254.  Form  and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  854--259.  Its 
migrations,  260. 

Tabftha,  the  Aramaean  name  of  b  fe- 
male Christian  otherwise  called  Dorcas, 
whom  8t.  Peter  miraculously  restored  to 
life.     (Acts  ix.  36.  40.) 

Table,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  ex- 
plained, 423.     Table  of  Swewbread,  867. 

Tables  of  weights,  measures,  and  money, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  573,  574.  Chro- 
nolouical  table,  575 — 585. 

Tablets,  for  writing,  form  of,  510,  and 
note  *. 

Tabob,  or  Thabor,  Mount,  account  of, 
59. 

Tabrbts,  notice  of,  513. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  236-— 
238. 

Tadmor,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  by  king 
Solomon,  who  placed  a  garrison  here  to 
prevent  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  It  was  situated  in  the  wilderness 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  WUdemeu^ 
in  1  Kings  ix.  18.  Josephus  places  it  at 
two  day*8  journey  from  Upper  Syria,  one 
day's  journey  from  the  Euphrates,  and  six 
da\H*  journey  from  Babylon.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  water  in  the  wilderness  but  in 
this  place.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  ^  1.) 
If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  this  city 
by  the  ruins  of  it,  which  later  travellers 
have  described,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  in  the  East ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  history 
should  give  us  so  little  account,  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
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condition  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
reason  why  Solomon  erected  ladmorin  so 
desolate  a  place  was,  probably,  the  com- 
modiousness  of  its  situation,  to  cut  off  all 
commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Meso- 
potamians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
spiring against  him  as  they  had  done  against 
his  faUier  David.  Thb  city  preserved  its 
name  of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  then  received  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  empire  of 
Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Sara- 
cens became  masters  of  the  East,  they  re- 
stored its  ancient  name  of  Tadmor,  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its 
situation  between  two  powerful  empires, 
that  of  the  Parthians,  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed 
it  to  danger  from  their  contesta  In  time 
of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered  itself, 
by  its  trade  with  both  empires  ;  for  the 
caravans  of  Persia  and  of  the  Indies,  which 
now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to  stop 
at  Palmyra  :  thence  thev  carried  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  East,  which  came  to  them 
by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  the  merchandise  oi  the  West 
after  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they 
appeared  in  1835,  in  hift  "Damascus  and 
Piilrayra,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  284^—326. ;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  1837,  in  his 
*'  Letters  from  £g>'pt,''  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  168 
— 178.  But  the  reader  who  would  see 
these  superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accu- 
rately delineated  and  described  is  referred 
to  ^Ies8rs.  Wood  and  Dawkins's  **  Ruins 
of  Palmyra,"  which  were  first  published  at 
London  in  1 753,  in  one  volume,  folio.  The 
modern  village  of  Tadmor  contains  twelve 
or  fifteen  families,  among  whom  there  are 
not  more  than  twenty  able-bodied  men  s 
their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a  few  herds 
of  goats  and  dromedaries,  with  poultry. 
(Addison,  voL  ii.  p.  333.) 

Tahpanes. 

1.  Tahapanes,  Tahpanhes  (Jer.ii.  16.), 
or  Tbhafhkehes,  was  a  celebrated  city  of 
Lower  Egypt :  anciently  it  was  a  royal  city 
of  considerable  note,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  near  Pelusium  or  Sin. 
(Jer.  ii.  16.  xliii.  7 — 9.  xlvi.  14.  Ezek.  xxx. 
]  8. )  Jeremiah,  and  the  Israelites  with  h  im, 
retired  to  this  place;  and  here  it  was  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
should  take  tnis  citv,  and  set  up  his  throne 
in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hid* 
den  stones.    (Jer.  xliiL  7 — 11.  xliv.  1.) 
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2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  was  contemporary  with  David, 
and  who  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to 
Hadad  the  Edomice.  Tahpanhes  educated 
her  sister's  son  among  the  royal  family  of 
£g\pt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives 
of  afifection  and  of  politics. 

Tammuz,  or  Thammuz. 

1 .  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  fourth  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  199. 

2.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites,  notice  of,  374, 375. 

TAN  IS.     See  ZoAN,  p.  744.  infrd. 

Tares,  notice  of  464?. 

Tarpblitbs  (Ezra  iv.  9.),  were  a  people 
from  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  sent  colo- 
nists to  Samaria. 

Tarshish,  or  Tartbssus,  a  city  and 
country  in  Spain,  the  most  celebrateid  em- 
porium in  the  West,  to  which  (he  Hebrews 
traded.  Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  were 
exported  from  this  city  to  Tyre.  (Jer.  x.  9. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  25.)  The  ikipt  of  Turshish 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1.  4.  Ix.  9.)  denote  lara;e  mer- 
cnant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps 
distinguished  by  their  construction  from 
the  common  Phoenician  ships), even  though 
they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead 
of  Tarshish.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  25.  the  bhips 
of  Tarshish  **are  called  the  wails  of  Tyre, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  our 
ships  of  war  as  the  ^Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England.'  They  were  the  glory  and  de- 
fence of  the  merchant-city.**  (Dr.  Hender- 
son, on  Ezek.  xxvii.  25.  Robinson's  He- 
brew Lexicon,  p.  107B.  Oibbs's  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  pp.  713,  714,  where  the  proofs 
are  adduced  at  length.) 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts 
xxix.  31)  was  celebrated  for  being  the 
place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  St.  Paul  was  born.  It  was  a  very 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  had  an  aca- 
demy, furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of 
polite  learning  and  philosophy.  From  the 
number  of  its  schools  and  learned  men,  it 
was  ranked  by  the  side  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  Even  the  academies  of  those 
cities  and  of  imperial  Rome  itself  were  in- 
debted to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It 
is  now  called  Tersoos;  has  no  good  build- 
ings; and  is  but  ill  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  (Irby  and  Mangles' 
Travel."*,  p.  503.) 

Tartan,  a  lieutenant  of  Sennacherib, 
kine  of  Assyria,  who  accompanied  Rab- 
shaxeh  to  Jerusalem.     (2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 
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Probably  he  was  the  san^e  Tartan  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Sargon,  b^eged  and  took 
Ashdod.     (Isa.  xx.  I.) 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  203—205. 

Tbachbrs,  Jewish,  appellations  of, 
and  their  manner  of  teaching,  519.  Aca- 
demical decrees  conferred  on  them,  ibid, 
note.    Teachers  of  the  law,  399. 

Tbkoah,  a  town  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, not  far  from  which  the  Oreat  Desert 
commenced :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Amos.  (i.  1.)  It  is  now  called 
TekAa,  and  lies  on  an  elevated  but  not 
steep  hill,  broad  on  the  top,  and  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  church,  the  foundations 
of  houses,  and  fragments  of  columns,  which 
covered  a  span  of  four  or  five  acres.  Many 
cisterns  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.  (Ro- 
binson's Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

Tei^Abib,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the 
Israelites  were  carried  captive  (Esek.  iii. 
15.)  Gesenius  and  Rosenmtiller  think  it 
not  improbably  to  be  the  place  now  called 
Thelabba,  in  Mesopotauiia,  on  the  river 
Chebar. 

Tblasar.     See  Thblasar. 

TsBfPLB  at  Jerusalem,  plan  of,  26  L  Ac- 
count of  the  JirH  temple  erected  by  Solo- 
mon, 261,  262,  and  of  the  second  temple 
erected  after  the  captivity,  262 — 268.  Re- 
verence of  the  Jews  for  it,  268.  Account 
of  the  temple-guard,  i^69,  270,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  284 — 290.  The 
temple-worship  described,  328.  Annual 
payments  made  for  its  support,  203.  Fe«jit 
of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  331. 

Tbm  PLE8  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerizim,  270, 
271. 

Tenths,  when  and  of  what  thmgs  paid, 
324. 

Tents  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  411, 
412. 

Teraphim,  notice  of,  370. 

Tbrracbs  (Oriental),  notice  of,  419, 
420. 

Tertius,  a  Christian  whom  St.  Paul 
employed  as  his  amanuensis  in  writing  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans.     (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 

Tertullus,  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate, 
whom  the  Jews  employed  to  bring  forward 
their  accusation  ai^ainst  St.  Paul,  befcire 
the  Roman  procurator  at  Caesarea;  pro- 
bably because  they  were  theraitelves  unac- 
quainted with  the  modes  of  proceeding  iu 
the  Roman  courts.    (Acts  xxiv.  1,  2.) 

Tessera  Hospitalbs,  notice  of,  482, 
483. 

Tbtrarch,  office  of,  126.  note. 

Thaddeus.     See  Judb, 

Thammux.    See  Tammuz. 
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Thbatrbs  and  Theatrical  Performances, 
allusions  to,  explained,  534 — 538. 

Thebeth,  or  Tbbeth,  the  fourth  month 
of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  tenth 
of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice 
of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see 
pp.  196,  197. 

Thebez,,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Abimelech  was  killed. 
(Judg.  ix.  50 — 55^  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village 
called  Thebez,  thirteen  Roman  miles  from 
Shechem.  It  is  now  called  Tubas  ;  lies 
on  a  declivity  looking  east ;  and  has  a  fine 
plain,  with  olive-groves  before  it.  (Dr. 
Robinson,  in  the  Geographical  Societ3r's 
Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  19.) 

Theft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews, 
157,  158. 

Thelasar,  or  Telasar,  a  province  of 
Assyria,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  18.  and 
Isa.  xxxvii.  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  towards  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
children  of  Eden  inhabiting  that  country. 

Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of, 
93 — 95.  It  subsisted  under  the  kings, 
101. 

Theophilus,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  i.  3. ;  Acts 
i.  1.)  He  was  most  probably  some  Gen- 
tile of  rank,  who  had  abjured  paganism  and 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Thessalonica,  a  large  and  populous 
city  and  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  that  country  after  its  con- 
quest by  Paulus  ^milius.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Thermaean  Bay,  and  was 
anciently  called  Thermae ;  but,  being  rebuilt 
by  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of 
the  proconsul  who  governed  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  quaestor  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides 
being  the  seat  of  government,  this  port 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which 
caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all 
quarters ;  so  that  Thessalonica  was  re- 
markable for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews 
were  extremely  numerous  here.  The  mo- 
dern name  of  the  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is 
the  chief  port  of  modern  Greece,  and  has 
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a  population  of  fifty  thousand  Jews*  They 
are  very  exclusive,  very  rigid  in  their  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
quite  a  nation  by  themselves :  they  possess 
great  influence,  and  keep  aloof  from  all 
strangers.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica, 
this  place  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul :  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews 
constituted  a  very  principal  part  of  its  po- 
pulation ;  and  when  the  apostle  came  hither 
from  Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  ^  glad 
tidings"  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Jews 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  set  all  the  cUy 
in  an  uproar,  (Acts  xvii.  5.)  **  Man^  poor 
people  among  them  spend  their  time  in 
reading  and  study.  They  publish  many 
books,  almost  every  Jew  aspiring  to  be  the 
author  of  some  treatise.  They  study 
astronomy,  and  publish  the  best  Jewish 
Almanacs  both  in  regard  to  seasons  and 
changes  of  weather.'*  (Narrative  of  the 
Scottish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  332.) 

THEi]DAs,a  seditious  person,  who  excited 
popular  tumults  among  the  Jews,  probably 
during  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus 
was  at  Rome  ;  at  which  time  Judasa  was 
agitated  with  firequent  seditions.    (Acts  v. 

360 

Thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan^ 
80. 

Thisbe,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
to  the  south  of  Kadesh,  the  chief  city  be- 
longing to  that  tribe.  The  prophet  Elijah 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
city,  though  he  might  afterwards  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1.) 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles ;  of  the  circumstances  of 
whose  lite  very  little  is  known. 

Thorns,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was 
made,  78.  note  \  180.  note  ^ 

Three  Taverns,  a  small  place  or  vil- 
lage on  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome,  where 
travellers  stopped  for  refreshment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it 
was  thirty-three  Roman  (rather  less  than 
thirty-three  Enelish)  miles  from  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  15.) 

Threshing,  and  Threshing-floors, 
accoun  t  of,  495 — 4  97. 

Thyatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a 
considerable  city  in  the  road  from  Perga- 
mos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  the  former :  the  fragments 
o(  columns,  of  temples  and  palaces,  ruins 
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of  large  edifices,  and  other  monuments  at- 
test its  ancient  splendour.  Manufactures 
and  commerce  flourished  here ;  but  the  in* 
habitants  were  reproached  for  their  immo- 
rality. It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhtssar 
(or  Ae  white  castle),  and  is  ^bosomed 
in  cypresses  and  poplars.  It  is  now,  as 
anciently  it  was,  celebrated  for  dveing :  the 
scarlet  cloths  which  are  dyed  here  being 
considered  superior  to  any  others  manufac- 
tured in  Asia  Minor,  large  quantities  of 
them  are  sent  weekly  to  Smyrna  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  In  1826,  the  po- 
pulation was  estimated  at  900  €h'eek  houses, 
SO  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish.  (Hart* 
ley's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arun- 
dell's  Visit,  pp.  189^  191.)  Two  churches, 
one  belonpng  to  the  Greeks,  the  other  to 
the  Armenians,  keep  up  the  memorr,  tfaouah 
they  do  not  retain  the  living  fiuth,  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  (Fellowes*s  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  23,  24.  Scottish 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  p.  337.) 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — 23.;  zxi.  1.), 
still  called  by  the  natives  Tabaria  or  Tab- 
bareeidi,  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Galilee.  It  was  built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
privilc^  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  by 
Herod  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become 
a  place  of  considerable  note.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  fenced  city 
named  Hammath,  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(xix.  35.)»  and  which  stood  near  the  town 
of  Cinnereth,  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
lake ;  and  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence 
termed  the  Lake  or  Sea  of  TV>eriat,  (See 
it  de8cril)ed  in  pp.  45—47.^  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  tnis  cit^  became 
eminent  for  its  Academy,  over  which  a  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  On  ever^  side  ruins  of 
walls,  columns,  and  foundations,  indicate  its 
ancient  splendour.  The  modem  popular 
tion  of  Tiberias  is  reckoned  at  2,000,  of 
whom  600  are  Jews,  who  have  two  syna- 
eogues,  the  remainder  being  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans. There  are  very  few  Chris- 
tians. Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  are  a  remnant  of  re- 
fugees who  fled  hither  after  the  cspture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is 
about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem : 
the  modem  town,  which  is  very  small,  and 
is  wailed  round,  with  towers  at  equal  dis- 
tances, stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains;  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much 
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frecjoented.  Tiberias  had  the  most  hn- 
posing  appearance,  from  without,  of  any 
town  in  ovria ;  but  within  it  was  as  wretched 
as  any  otner.  This  town  was  left  in  ruim 
by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria, 
on  Jan.  1.  1837 ;  its  walls  were  cast  down 
to  the  ground,  its  towers  split  asunder,  and 
their  gafleries  laid  open.  Afterwards  the 
cilT  was  gradually  rebuilt;  but  the  wall 
still  remains  in  rains,  while  numerous  heaps 
of  rabbish  mark  the  spots  where  houses 
formerly  stood :  and  squalid  wretchedness 
characterises  the  ancient  city  of  Tiberias ; 
and  an  air  of  hopeless  desolation  pervades 
it.  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  ftom  £^pt,&c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  88.  Fisk's  Pastor's  Recollections, 
p.  359.  Rabbi  Schwartz's  Geography  ot 
Palestine,  p.  410.  Kennard's  E^era  Ex- 
periences, p.  364.)  About  a  mile  from  this 
town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is  a 
chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen 
sepulchral  cavities  or  grottoes,  that  have 
been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time. 
These  have  uniformly  been  represented  to 
traveflers  as  the  places  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  were  frequented  by  miserable 
and  fierce  demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom 
our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous  and  instan- 
taneous cure.  Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v. 
2,  3.  Luke  viii.  27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  iv.  pp.  219 — 233,  8vo.  Light's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  Ike.  p.  203.  Jol- 
liffe's  Letters  from  Palestme,  pp.  32 — 34. 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c,  pp.  320 
— 330.  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c. 
by  Captains  Irbv  and  Mangles,  p.  294. 
Jowett  s  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171. 173. 
Carae's  Letters,  pp.  361,  362.  Rae  Wil- 
son's Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25.  Third  Edition.  Elliott's  Travels 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  ii. 
p.  345.  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  253—260.) 

TiBBRius,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  em- 
peror of  Rome,  succeeded  his  step-father 
Augustus :  he  died  a.d.  37,  after  reigning 
22^  years.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign, 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared ;  and  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke 
iii.  I.) 

TiGLATH-PiLKSER,  king  of  Assyria,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sardanapalus.  See 
Assyria,  p.  627.  col.  2. 

Timbrels,  notice  of,  513. 

Time,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com* 
puting,  1 87 — 203.  Calendar  of  the  Jewish 
year,  195 — 200.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  200,  201.  ^ras 
of  time  in  use  among  the  Jews,  202. 
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TiMON,  die  name  of  one  of  the  seven 

{>rimit]ve  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jenisa> 
em.     (Acts  vL  6.) 

TiMOTHEUs,  commonly  called  Timothy, 
a  Christian  of  Derbe,  whose  mother  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  ^her  was  a  Oentile.  He  was 
selected  by  St.  Paul,  as  his  chosen  com- 
panion in  his  joumers ;  and  was  left  by  him 
at  Ephesus,to  take  the  charge  of  the  church 
there.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a 
high  decree  tne  confidence  and  affection  of 
St.  Paul,  who  wrote  two  epbtles  to  him, 
and  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  warm  commendation. 

TiNKUMo  Ornaments,  of  the  Jewish 
women,  notice  of,  'l^SO. 

TiPSAH,an  hnportant  city  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  was  the 
frontier  town  of  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Solomon's  dominions :  it  is  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  the  east  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra. 
Here  was  a  celebrated  passage  or  ferry  over 
the  Euphrates.  (1  Kings  iv.  S4.)  Whence 
^*  it  became  the  principal  point  where  com- 
mercial intercourse  took  place  between  the 
east  and  west.  Its  possession  was  there- 
fore of  great  political  importance ;  and  it 
proves  the  power  of  Solomon,  that  his 
dominion  included  this  valuable  mart." 
(Gosse's  Assyria  restored  from  her  Mo- 
numents, p.  599.)  By  the  ancients  Tipaah 
was  called  Thapsacus :  its  modem  name  is 
ElDeir, 

TiRHAKA,  king  of  B^t  or  Ethiopia. 
See  Egypt,  p.  658.  tuprcu 

TiRZAH,  a  delightftil  city  of  Enhraim,  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  iMrael,  from  Je- 
roboam I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  (Josh.  xii.  24.  1  Kings  xiv. 
17. ;  XV.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.^  Its  situa- 
tion is  represented  as  pleasant  m  Solomon's 
Song,  vi.  4.  It  is  now  called  TullAzah,  and 
in  1852,  Dr.  Robinson  found  it  surrounded 
by  immense  olive  groves.  (Journal  of 
Oeog.  Society,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  19.) 

TisRi,  or  TizRi,  the  firat  month  of  the 
civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  seventh  of 
their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  &c.  occurring  in  this  month, 
see  p.  1  vd. 

Tithes,  when  and  of  what  things  paid, 
324. 

Titus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a 
Gentile,  but  converted  by  St.  Paul,  who 
therefore  calls  him  his  son  (Gal.  ii.  3. ; 
Tit.  i.  4.),  and  whonc  companion  and  fel- 
low-labourer he  became.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
the  apostle  speaks  of  htm  as  having  gone 
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to  Dalmatia ;  and  in  Tit  i.  6.  he  assigni 
the  reason  of  hb  leaving  Titus  in  Crete* 
viz.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had 
there  begun,  and  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  churches.  For  an  analysis  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Titus,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  568-^ 
570. 

ToGARMAB,  the  name  of  a  northern  re- 
gion and  people  sprung  from  Gomer  the 
son  of  Japtiet.  (Gen.  x.  S.)  This  coun- 
try abounded  in  horses,  which  were  sold  to 
the  Tyrians.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14.^  Most 
probably  it  was  Northern  Armenia,  part  of 
which  country  was  celebrated  for  its  norses. 
Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  modern 
Armenians  themselves,  who  chum  Torsom 
the  son  of  Gomer  as  the  founder  of  £dr 
nation,  and  call  themselves  the  Houie  of 

Tola,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  He  succeeded  Abime- 
lech,  and  died  after  an  administration  of 
twenty-three  vears.    (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

ToHBs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  564 
— 567. ;  of  Absalom,  65. ;  of  Jehoshaphat, 
66. ;  of  St  James,  66. ;  of  Zechariah,  66. ; 
of  the  kings,  565.  and  note  8. 

Tornadoes  frequent  in  Palestine,  68. 

Tracbonitis,  oistrict  of,  16. 

Traditions  of  the  elders  concerning  the 
Sabbath,  exposed,  329,  330.;  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  394. 

Transfiguration,  Mount  of,  60.,  and 
note  3. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by 
the  later  Jews,  392. 

Transparent  Garments  of  the  Jewish 
women,  435. 

Travelling,  Jewish  mode  of,  331.  note  ^ 
480.  Horrors  of  travelling  across  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia,  73—75. 

Treaties,  nature  of,  209.  How  made 
and  ratified,  210,  211. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  77, 78. 

Trespass-Offerings,  notice  of,  165. 
319. 

Tri  A i«,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews, 
137—141. 

Tribes,  allotments  of,  9 — 13.  Heads 
or  princes  of,  95. 

Tribunal  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  147. 
Roman  tribunals,  142 — 144.  150.  Jewit^h 
tribunals,  133—136. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of, 

203,  204.  Reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans, 

204,  205. 

Triumphs  (military)  of  the  Romans,  al- 
lusions to,  explained,  252 — 254. 
Troas  (also  called  Alexandria  Troas) 
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was  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  at  some  distance  to  the 
southwani  of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  It  is  now  called  Eski-Stdmboul.  The 
adjacent  region  is  also  called  Troas  or  the 
Troad.  (Acts  xvi.  8. 1 1.  ;  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor. 
ii.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  Very  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  art  attest  the  splendour 
of  this  once  celebrated  city,  of  the  present 
state  of  which  Mr.  Fellowes  has  given  a 
detailed  and  interesting  description,  as  it 
appeared  in  1838,  in  his  "  Journal  of  an 
Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,"  pp.58 — 69. 
For  many  miles  round  (he  states),  the  soil 
is  rendered  useless  for  agriculture,  by  the 
multitude  of  broken  stones,  marbles,  and 
arches,  which  lie  under  the  surface  in  every 
direction.  The  village,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  Troas,  consists  of  only  eight  or 
ten  miserable  dwellings. 

Trogyllium  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promon- 
tory at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  opposite 
to,  and  about  five  miles  from  Samos. 

Trophies,  military,  of  the  Jews,  245. 

Trophimus,  a  Christian  disciple,  of 
Ephesus,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
departure  firom  Greece  for  Judaea,  and  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
dangers  to  which  be  was  there  exposed. 
Recognised  by  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  seen  him  with  St  Paul,  they  took 
occasion  to  accuse  the  apostle  of  having 
taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple. 
(Acts  XX.  4. ;  xxi.  29.)  After  this  tune 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  Trophimus  in 
the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  master's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  one  of 
the  voyages  which  followed  the  apostle's 
liberation,  Trophimus  was  "left  at  Mile- 
tum  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  This  circum- 
stance proves,  if  further  proof  were  want- 
ing, that  St.  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at 
Rome ;  for  Trophimus,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  journey  to  Miletus,  had  not  been  left 
there,  since  we  read  of  his  arrival  in  Judasa. 
(Acts  XX.  15.) 

Trdhpets,  form  of,  514.    Feast  of,  344. 

Trdst,  violations  of,  how  punished,  166. 

TRYPHiENA  and  Try  pros  a,  two  Chris- 
tian women  resident  at  Rome,  where  they 
laboured  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  succouring  their  fellow-be- 
lievers. The  mention  of  both  their  names 
by  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  sisters.     (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tubal,  or  Thubal,  the  fifth  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  whose  descendants 
are  supposed  to  have  peopled  a  region  of 
Asia  Mmor,  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the 
west  of   Meshech.      (Compare  Rosen- 
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miiller*8  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.  pp.  130, 
131.) 

Tubal-Catn,  the  son  of  Lamech  and 
Zillah,  invented  the  art  of  working  metals : 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology. 

TvftiravifffiOQ,  or  beating  to  death,  ac- 
count of,  176. 

Tunics  of  the  Jews,  form  of,  428. 

Tychicus,  a  Christian,  probably  of  Ephe- 
sus, who  was  the  ftiend  and  associate  of  St. 
Paul,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms.  (Acts  xx.  4.  Eph.  vL 
21.  Col.iv.7.  2  Tim.  iv.  12.  Tit.iii.  12.) 

Tyr  ANNUS,  a  person  at  Ephesus,  in  whose 
house  or  school  St.  Paul  proposed  and  de- 
fended the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  (Acts 
xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thougnt  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  doctor  or  rabbi,  who  had  a 
public  school  at  Ephesus;  while  others, 
with  more  probability,  suppose  that  he  was 
a  Greek  sophist,  because  the  apostle  taught 
for  two  successive  years  in  his  school,  after 
he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Tyre,  a  celebrated  citv  and  searport  of 
Phoenicia,  that  boasted  of  a  very  early  anti- 

?|uity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
saiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  which  is  variously 
estimated  by  profane  writers,  whose  dis- 
cordant accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to 
adjust  and  determine.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Joshua  it  was  strongly  fortified ;  for  it 
is  called  the  ttrong  cUy  Tyre.  (Jobh.  xix. 
29.)  Tyre  was  twofold,  msular  and  con- 
tinental. Insular  Tyre  was  certainly  the 
most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua; 
the  continental  city,  however,  as  being  more 
commodiously  situated,  first  grew  into  con- 
sideration, and  assumed  the  name  of  Pa- 
iaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  this  distinction  has  embar- 
rassed both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to 
a  small  rocky  island,  eight  hundred  paces 
long,  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference. 
But  Tyre,  on  the  opposite  coast,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of  vast 
extent,  since,  manv  centuries  after  its  de-> 
moliiion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  scattered 
ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Of  these, 
the  most  curious  and  surprising  are,  the 
cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain,  designed  to  supply 
the  city  with  water ;  of  which  there  are 
three  still  entire,  about  one  or  two  fur- 
longs fi'om  the  sea ;  so  well  described  by 
Maundrell,  for  their  curious  construction 
and  solid  masonry.    **  Hie  fountains  of 
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these  waters,"  says  he,  after  the  descrip- 
tion, **  are  as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of 
them.  According  to  common  tradition, 
thev  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river, 
which  king  Solomon  discovered  by  his 
great  sagacity;  and  he  caused  these  cis- 
terns to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompence 
to  king  Hiram,  for  the  materials  furnished 
by  that  prince  towards  building  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
their  rising  so  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  that  they  must  be  brought  from 
some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
about  a  league  distant ;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ;  see- 
ing it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time ;  the  Turks  having 
broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  Uirough  which  there  issues  a  stream 
like  a  brook,  driving  four  com  mills  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cis- 
terns there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to 
the  city,  supported  by  arches,  about  six 
yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  about  an  hour,  when  it 
turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a 
mosque,  which  seems  to  ascertain  the  site 
of  the  old  city  ;  and  thence  proceeds  over 
the  isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre 
with  the  main,  built  by  Alexander,  when  he 
besieged  and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Assyrian 
power,  having  been  besieged  in  vain,  by 
Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he 
cut  off  their  supplies  of  water  from  the 
eistern!>,  which  they  remedied  by  digging 
wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held 
out  for  thirteen  years  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  was  at  length 
taken  ;  but  not  until  the  Tynans  had  re- 
moved their  effects  to  the  insular  town, 
and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to  the 
victor,  which  he  demolished.  What  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  city  was,  that 
Alexander  aiterwards  made  use  of  these 
materials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway, 
or  isthmus,  above  halt  a  mile  long,  to  the 
insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the  phoenix, 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to 
great  power  and  opulence,  as  a  maritime 
state ;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a  most 
obstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Bp.  Po* 
cocke  observes,  that  "  there  are  no  signs 
of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandv 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  b  altered, 
and  the  great  aqueduct  is  in  many  parts 
almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  81.)  Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel :  Thm  thaU  be  buiU  no 
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more:  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt 
thou  never  be  found  agam  T   (  xxvi.  21.) 

The  fiite  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no 
less  remarkable :  when  Alexander  stormed 
the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance was  foretold :  "  Tyre  did  build  her- 
self a  stronghold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as 
the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
streets.  Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her 
out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power  in  the 
sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured-  with  fire." 
(Zech.  ix.  3,  4.)  After  this  terrible  cala- 
mity, Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses.  Only 
eighteen  years  after,  she  had  recovered 
such  a  share  of  her  ancient  commerce  and 
opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  be- 
fore he  could  reduce  the  city.  After  this, 
Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of 
the  Romans,  until  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  about  a.  d.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  d.  1 124 ;  and  at  length  sacked 
and  razed  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Chris- 
tians, A.  D.  1289.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  442 — 444.)  Tyre 
was  indebted,  for  much  of  its  prospenty, 
to  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  of  a  purple 
dye. 

The  following  description  of  the  modern 
town  of  Surat,  by  an  mtelligent  traveller, 
will  give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  as  delineated 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.) : — **The 
bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise, 
picturesque  and  interesting  groups  of  na<^ 
tives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules ;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  their  respective  costume  ;  vessels 
building  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating 
the  river ;  together  with  Turks,  Persians, 
and  Armenians,  on  Arabian  chargers ; 
European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the 
Asiatic  females  in  hackeries  drawn  by 
oxen ;  and  the  motley  appearance  of  the 
English  and  Nabob's  troops  on  the  forti- 
fications, remind  us  of  the  following  de- 
scription of  Tyre :  O  thou  art  tituate^  &c. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture 
of  Oriental  commerce  in  ancient  times; 
and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  pprt, 
and  the  bazaars  of  Surat  at  the  present 
day."  (Forbes*s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  244.) 

Sur,  or  modern  Tyre,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  market  town,  a  small  sea- port,  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  a  city  :  its  port,  now 
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filled  up  with  ruins  and  choked,  is  literally 
so  '*  laid  waste,  that  there  is  no  entering 
in."  (Isa.  xxiii.  1.)  Its  population  is  less 
than  three  thousand  souls.  Its  chief  ex- 
port is  the  tobacco  raised  upon  the  neigh- 
Douring  hills ;  with  some  cotton,  charcoal, 
and  wood,  from  the  more  distant  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  hovels ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
lanes,  crooked  and  filthy.  (Robinson's 
Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  400.  Van  de  Velde's 
Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  '*  Extreme 
poverty  characterises  the  place  and  the 
people.  The  bazaars  are  poor  and  scanty 
in  their  [supply  of]  provisions.  The  old 
harbour,  which  once  received  the  largest 
trading  vesseb  in  the  world,  is  now  so 
circumscribed  and  filled  up,  that  only 
small  craft  can  enter."  (Fisk's  Pastor's 
Recollections,  p.  376.)  **  Although  the 
sea  has  swallowed  up  a  large  part  of  the 
magnificence  of  Tyre,  we  still  find  remains 
of  its  sumptuous  temples  and  towers,  lying 
buried  under  grouna;  especially  on  tiie 
south  side  of  the  city,  now  the  burial- 

?ound  of  the  Mohammedan  population." 
he  result  of  the  excavations  which  have 
been  made,  has  been  the  disinterment  of  a 
rich  treasure  of  Augments  of  columns, 
statues,  and  other  relics,  which  recall  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  royal  city.** 
(Van  de  Velde's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
See  also  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in 
the  Mediterranean,  p.  492.,  and  in  Syria, 
pp.  131 — 141.)  A  considerable  part  of 
modem  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, on  Jan.  1.  1837.  On  the  com- 
merce of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews, 
see  pp.  526,  527.  of  this  volume. 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one  con- 
tinued plain,  varying  from  300  to  1000 
yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  be- 
comes considerablv  wider;  and  forms  to 
the  east  of  that  city,  on  every  side,  a  rich 
and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain, 
in  particular,  the  meadows,  variegated  by 
streamlets,  are  very  picturesque,  and  cfr> 
pable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive. 
(Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  297.) 


Unbloody  Offerings,  320. 

Unclean  Persons,  who  were  such,  361. 

Uphaz,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  nowhere  pointed  out. 
Calmei  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophir.     (Dam  x.  5.  Jer.  z.  9.) 

Upper  Qarmbnts,  form  of,  428,  429. 


VO 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  dt^  of  Mesopo* 
tamia,  the  dwelling-place  of  Terah  and 
Abraham ;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
quit.  (Cren.  xi.  28.)  '*  By  fiiith  he  obeyed, 
and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  was 
going."  (Heb.  xi.  8.)  LFr  was  subse- 
quently called  Edessa  by  the  Macedonians; 
and  by  the  Tyrians  Urhoi,  which  the  Arabs 
have  corrupted  into  Urfah  or  OHah.  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interest- 
ing description  of  its  present  state.  (Travels 
in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  121 — 191. 
Ainswortn's  Remarks  on  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Chaldsea,  p.  152.) 

Uriu  and  Thummim,  what,  306. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  1.),  the  residence  of 
the  patriarch  Job,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia ;  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Edom  or  Uumsea. 

UzziAH,  also  called  Azariah,  a  king  of 
Judah,  who  succeeded  his  father  Amaziah, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  ^ears  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspi- 
cious for  his  piety  and  zeal  for  the  worship 
of  Qod;  but  afterwards,  presuming  to  take 
upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was 
struck  with  a  leprosy ;  and  he  continued 
without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  B.C.  758.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21,22.;    xv.  1  — 7.) 


Valley  of  Ajalon,  63.  Berachah  or 
Blessing,  62.  Bochim,  63.  Blah,  63. 
Hinnom,  64.  Jehoshaphat,  65.  Bfeunre^ 
62.  Rephaim,6.?.  Salt,  62.  Sharon,  62. 
Shaveh,  62.    Siddim,  62. 

Vegetables,  grown  in  Palestine,  78 — 
82. 

Veils  of  the  Hebrew  women,  432. 

Vestments  of  the  priests,  303.  Of  the 
high  priest,  305,  306. 

Victims,  different  kinds  of,  315.  How 
selected,  315.  Manner  of  presenting  them, 
316.  and  of  immolating  them,  among  the 
Jews,  317.;  and  among  the  heathen  nations, 
381,  382.  Divination  by  inspecting  the 
livers  of  victims,  389. 

Victors,  reception  of,  242.  Triumphs 
of,  among  the  Romans,  252  —  254. 

Vines  and  Vineyards  of  the  Jews, 
culture  and  management  of,  498,  499. 

Visitors,  how  recdved,  469. 

Voluntary  Oblations,  322. 

Vows,  nature  and  different  kinds  of, 
345 — 352.  Vow  of  consecration  and  of 
engi^ement,  322. 
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Wars,  the  earliest,  were  predatory  ex- 
cursions, 2 13.  Wars  of  the  Hebrews,  8 19 
—  221.    234—238. 

Washing,  different  sorts  o(  360. 

Watches  of  the  night,  188, 189. 

Watbr,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  40. 
Fetched  by  women,  52.  424.  495.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  singularly  delicious,  476. 

Watbr-pots  of  the  Jews,  notice  of, 
425. 

Waters  op  Mbrom,  notice  of,  46. 

Weapons  (military)  of  the  Jews,  229 — 
234.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  247,  248. 

Wbddinos  of  the  Jews,  443 — 448* 

Weeks,  account  of,  190,  191. 

Weights,  table  of,  573. 

Wells,  in  Palestine,  account  o(  50,  51. 
The  stopping  of  them  up  an  act  of  hos- 
tility, 52. 

W  HEAT,  abundance  o(  in  Palestine,  77. 

Whirlwinds  m  Palestine,  65,  66. 68. 

Widows,  portioD  and  condition  o^  453, 
454. 

Wildernesses,  in  Palestine,  account 
of,  86. 

Winds,  prevailing  in  Palestine,  40. 

Wines  of  the  Jews,  499, 500. 

Winter,  in  Palestine^  account  of,  34— 
36. 

Withered  hand,  what  disease  intended 
by,  554. 

Witnesses,  examination  of,  138.  Pu- 
nishment of  false  witnesses,  162. 

Women,  court  of,  265.  Various  articles 
of  their  apparel  described,  484—437. 
Tin^  their  eye4ids,  436,  437.  Why 
forbidden  to  wear  men's  apparel,  437. 
Education  and  condition  of,  451. 

Worship  of  the  Temple,  328.  And  in 
the  Synagogue,  278 — ^285.  Allusions  to 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens 
explained,  378—387.  Exclusion  from 
worship,  169,  170.  Annual  payments 
made  by  the  Jews  for  the  support  of  their 
sacred  worship,  203. 

Wounds,  treatment  of,  547,  548. 

Writing  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used 
for  this  purpose,  507 — 5 1 0.  Notice  of  their 
writing- tablets,  510. 


XvLOPHORiA,  or  feast  of  wood-ofiering, 
347. 

Years  ^Jewish),  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
account  or,  192 — 194.  Calendar  of  the 
Jewish  year,  195^200.  Year  of  plants  and 
beasts,  192.  Sabbatical  year,  348.  Year 
of  jubilee,  348— 35a 
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Zabulon,  or  Zbbulun,  the  tenth  son  of 
Jacob,  bom  of  Leah,  who  eave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  13. 

Zaccheus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver- 
general  of  the  customs  or  taxes ;  who  en- 
tertained Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and 
became  his  disciple.     (Luke  xix.  1—8.) 

Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  ^Gen.  xli.  45.),  which 
in  the  mar^n  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  reveakr  oftecreUt  or  the  man  to 
whom  tecrett  are  revealed:  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation given  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions, 
and  by  Kimchi.  It  has,  however,  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  E^ptian 
word  Joph-te-peneh,  which,  according  to 
Louis  Picques  and  Jablonski,  signifies  saius 
mundi,  the  talvaiion  of  the  worlds  referring 
most  probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt 
from  nunine  by  the  wise  counsebof  Josepn ; 
and  which  in  the  Septuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  "^oBofA^avrix  and  ^ovBofi^avtfx* 
This  interpretation  ofPicques  and  Jablonski 
is  approved  by  M.  Quatremere.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscula,  ed.  a.  Te  Water,  torn.  i.  pp.  207 
— 216.  Quatremere,  Reeherches  sur  la 
Langue  et  Litt^rature  de  TEgypte,  p.  74.)^ 

Zared  or  Zered,  is  the  name  of  a  valley 
(Num.  XXL  12.),  and  also  of  the  brook  or 
stream  running  through  it  (Deut.  ii.  13, 14.), 
in  the  territory  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  here 
on  their  joumev  from  Egypt  to  the  Land 
of  Canaan.  Toe  valley  is  now  called  the 
Wddi-el'Ahia.  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  734.) 

Zarsphath.  See  Sarbpta,  p.  726, 
coL  2. 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  405. 

Zebbdbb,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and 
father  of  the  apostles  James  and  John. 

Zeboim ,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  was  sunk,  together  with  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zbbulun.    See  Zabulon. 

Zbchariah. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada, 
who  was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah,  for  his  fidelity  in  opposing 
the  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  iv. 
20,  21.)    Tomb  of  Zechariah,  66. 

2.  The  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Jeroboam  II.  He 
imitated  the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessors ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of 
six  months,  he  was  assassinated  by  Shal- 
LUM.    (2  Kings  xiv.  29. ;  xv.  8 — 10.) 

3.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last 
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but  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  He  must 
have  been  born  in  Babylonia,  and  must 
have  been  young  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Judxa.  "  He  was  contemporary  with 
Haggai,  and  both  prophets  were  employed 
in  encouraging  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  to 
carry  forward  the  building  of  the  temple, 
which  had  been  intermitted  through  the 
Selfish  and  worldly  spirit  of  the  relumed 
exiles;  —  a  spirit  which  they  boldly  and 
variously  reproved."  (Dr.  Henderson's 
Minor  Prophets,  p.  361.) 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  fa- 
ther of  John  the  Baptist.     (Luke  i.) 

Zedekiah,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  to  whom  it  was  g^ven  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar instead  of  his  former  name  of  Mat- 
taniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  besieged  and  captured  Jeru- 
salem, caused  the  children  of  Zedekiah  to 
be  slain  before  his  face,  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon. 
{2  Kings  xxiv.  1 7.  Jcr.  xxxii.  4.  lii.  4 — 11.) 

Zemarite  (Gen.  x.  18.),  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  people  who,  according  to  Calmet 
and  others,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  city  of  Phce- 
nicia. 

Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ninth 
of  the  minor  prophets,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  His  predic- 
tions are  chiefly  directed  against  the  idola- 
try of  the  Jews  and  the  other  sins  of  which 
they  were  guilty. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary 
with  Asa  king  of  Judah,  is  in  Scripture 
termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin 
of  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
invaded  Judasa  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  which  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley 
of  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to- 
tally discomfited.  Interpreters  have  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  do- 
minions of  Zerah  were  situated  ;  some  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  king  of  Cushite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that 
country  then  had  powerful  sovereigns), 
while  others  have  imagined  that  he  was  king 
of  AbysNinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  explain  how  ne  could  have 
traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judaea.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  re- 
moved. The  name  of  this  king  exists  on 
ancient  monuments  ;  and  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture  is  the  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of 
the  Egyptian  lists  and  legends,  the  second 
king  of  the  twenty- second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Rehoboam. 

Zbred.    See  Zared. 
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Zerubbabel  or  Zorobabel,  the  son  of 
Salathiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  was 
appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who,  by  the 
permission  of  Cyrus,  came  from  Babylon,  at 
the  commencement  of  that  prince's  reign. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and 
restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not 
known  when  this  great  man  and  pious  ruler 
died. 

ZiDON.     See  SiDON,  p.  729.  tt^d. 

Zip,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  second  of  their  eccle- 
siastical year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festi- 
vals, &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  198. 

ZiKLAG,  a  city  which  Achisk,  king  of 
Gath,  gave- to  David  while  he  took  shelter 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  zxvii.  6.)  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalekites 
during  David's  absence :  it  was  situated  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
southward. 

ZiuRi,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  commander 
of  one  half  of  the  cavalry  of  Elah,  assas- 
sinated his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  His  reign  lasted  only  a  week: 
ill  consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to 
secure  the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king 
of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  in  Tirzah ; 
and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken,  set  the 
royal  palace  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.    (I  Kings  xvi.  9 — 20.) 

ZiN,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
towards  Idumaea.  (Numb.  xiii.  21.  xx.  1. 
xxxiv.  3,  4.   Josh.  xv.  1.  3.) 

ZioN,  the  more  elevated  southernmost 
mountain,  and  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Je-> 
rusalem.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiPH,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24.). 
near  Hebron,  eastward.  Its  modem  name 
is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  armies  during  the  crusades  ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  firom  it  is  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain.  (Kae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

ZiPB,  wilderness  of,  72. 

ZoAN,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  'Egypt ; 
accordmg  to  the  Septuagint  and  Targums, 
it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  (Numb.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  11.  13. 
XXX.  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.)  Zoan  or  Tanis 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty- third  dynasties  of  Mane- 
tho;  and  some  have  cotyectured  that  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  Moses.  Various 
ruins  of  obelisks  (the  finest  of  which  was 
thirty  feet  long),  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  of  other  monuments,  attest  its  ancient 
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splendour.  Its  principal  temple  stood 
within  an  area  of  1500  feet  by  1250  ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  Rameses- 
Sesostris,  whose  shield  is  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  ruins.  The  fine  alluvial  plain 
around  was,  no  doubt,  the  field  of  Zoan 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  12.  43.),  where  God  did 
marvellous  things  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
(Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  pp.  72 — 75.  Kenrick*s  Ancient 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  342.) 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremity 
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of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22. 
30.  Isa.  XV.  5.  Jer.  xlviii.  34.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Bela. 

ZoBAH  or  Aram-Zobah,  was  the  name 
of  a  cily  and  petty  kingdom  of  Syria,  whose 
sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  ( 1  Sam.  xlv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  z. 
6.)  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  near 
Damascus,  and  to  have  included  the  city 
Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  ;  but  also  to 
have  extended  towards  the  Euphrates. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3.) 

ZoROBABEL.     See  Zerubbabel. 
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